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TT ou be okieg too great a liberty : 
with our readers, to trouble them with 
any detail of the cauſes which have un- 
. fortunately delayed us in the production 5 
of this Volume. Private misfortune and 
Y calamity can afford no ſatisfaction 1 in the 
kxoccital, and are too common even to gra- 
tify curioſity. We have been long i in "the 
ſervice of the Public, and have at length 
ſelt the © cankered tooth of time, ' and 
experienced ſome of thoſe vicifſitudes | in- 
cident to his progreſs, which, however 
grievous, muſt be endured, 
= = SY 
= We truſt he nfl of of our w. ork will 
| afford ſufficient conviction, that whatever 


deficien cy 
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5 deficiency i in point of time we have been 
unavoidably ſubje& to, there has been 
none in the diligence : and induſtry which 
we have exerted in the diſcharge of our I 
duty. The great and extraordinary affairs 3 
of War, Politics, or Revolution, which © 
have agitated almoſt every part of Europe, 
5 neceſſarily ſwelled our Hiſtory far beyond a 
its proper and cuſtomary limits; while 7 
ä theſe, and other correſponding circum 
ſtances, rendered i it, by many degrees, the 
moſt arduous taſk we had ever undertaken. 0 
Happy, however, ſhall we always deem 
- ourſelves, and count all labours and dif- | 
ficultics light, if we continue to receive = 
from the Public that favour and kindneſs = 
” which we have ſo long experienced, and f 
5 which it is our utmoſt wiſh and ambition 
do appear in ſome degree worthy of re- 
Ie cciving. With reſpect to gratitude and N 
intention we ſhall never be found deft- L 
cient | _ 
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Y roropiei ve view of the affairs of France from the, year 1787. Cn. 


En K L. 


dence of the parliament of Paris on their ſucce/; in invalidating the 
royal edicts for the new taxes. Remonſtrance on behalf of their exiled © 
members. Anſever. Rejclutions, in wiolation of the King's injun@ions. 
Conſequences of the Parliament s declaration of its own incompetence to. 
levy, or to concur in le- vying taxes, Spirit of liberiy general, and ac 


2 companied awith a rage for innovation. N athing but reforms heard. Ad- 


mirable reform in the codes of civil and criminal juſtice, Edict in favour of 


the Proteſtants, happily paſjed. Flame already raiſed on the ſubget of 
Lettres de Cachet, much increaſed, by the ſeizure and committal to pri- 


A ſon of M. de C atalan, preſident of the parltament of T holouſe. Long re- 
= monſtrance from the parliament of Paris to the King, diſcuſſing many 


points relative to the conſtitution. Some remarks on that piece, with 
an account of the origin of enregiſtering edicts, and of the cauſe and 
manner of holding beds of juſtice. Aujwer from the King to the re- 
monſtrance. Admin: ftration deeply but ſecretly engaged in framing a 
mew conſtitution. Some particulars of this ſyſtem, and of the form, 
Compoſition and nature of the new fupremg court, wich Was to ſuper- 
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fede parliaments in all matters relative to government. Silence, and 


apparent inattivity of the court, excite ſu uſpicions, which are increaſ- 
ed to general apprehenſion 5 alarm, by circumſtances obſerved at 


the royal preſs in Paris. M. d'Eſpremenil, by indirect means, becomes 


maſter of the whole fecret, pr he communicates to the parliament, ® 
| Sudden meeting of that body; various reſelutions paſſed; order copies 
of their proceedings to be tranſmitted to all parts FA the kingdom. 

| a” EP. ent, = 
and M. de Menſambert. Strong proteſt, ordered to be, preſented by a 
deputation to the King. King refuſes to receive the diutation, and the 
parliament are ſuddenly ſurrounded by a regiment of guards. Command- 
ing officer enters the aſſembly, and commands, in the King name, the © 


Meet again ſuddenly on an attempt made to arreſt 


tabo obnoxious members to be delivered up. After a long filence, the 


prefadent anſwered, that they avere all Monſamberts and d"Ejpremenils ; © 
upon which the officer returning for freſh orderrs, the farliament con- 
tinues locked up in its chamber for near twenty-four hours, On the © 
efficer's return, charging them, under the penalty of high treaſon, to de- 
liver up the lab members, they fill continue ſileut, but the tauo gentlemen 


give themſelves up. Bed of juſtice ordered to be held at Verſailles on 1 


| the 8th of May, Press entered, and addreſs prepared by par liament. 
King ſeverely reprebends the conduct of parliament in his intredudtery 


Jheech : Announces the new conſtitutions Ordinances read and regiſtered - 


Farther particulars of them. Str ong proteſt of Parliament, dated at 


even o'clock the fellowing morning. Proteft ſeconded by a letter frened 1 
by a number of the Peers, declaring their utter diſapprobatzon of be 
reforms in 90 ver nent, and their determination to take no part in the | 


fon tions aſfigned. them by the new ordinances, Clergy no leſs diſpoſed ® 


to adhere to the eee than the peerage. Another proteſt and © 
memorial from far ligament, who order their proceedings to be ſent to a $$ 


nolary, and eectual means ufed for their publication. Governor. of 38 
Paris enters the chambers of parliament at the Palais Royal, ſeizes 
their papers and archives, then locks and feals up the doors. All the 
parliaments in the tingdem about the fame time ſuſpended. Chatelet iſſue 
à ftrong declaration againſt all theſe Proceedings that were inimical to 


the parliaments. Memorial of an extraordinary nature, figned by forty- 


Jeven peers and biſhops, preſented perſonally to the King, Alarming aſpect of 8 
| affair 6. Seditious and treaſonable papers e pojted upon the gates and * 
| in the fer eets of Paris. Publication of an incendiary libel of the meſt . 
noxious and dangerous kind. Great diſorders and tumults in the pro- 
' winces. Bretagne. Ceunt de Perigord, governor general of Languedoc, 


_ obliged to fly from Thelouſe, and the troops to withdraw from that 


place. At Grenoble the exceſſes carried to the higheſt pitch of wislence; 


much blood ſaid to be fred; Duke de Tennere ſaves his life by fur- 
rendering the keys of the palace; his large and valuable cabinet of 
medals and curi gf ties plundered and deſtroyed. A. Jenal and magazines 8 
; by the rioters, Parliament of Britany meet in defiance of the 


King"; 


"HY 4 King's expreſs command. Paſs. violent reſolutions. Are interrupted by the 


military. Great riots and confuſion. Nobles of the province meet, and 
end a deputation to Verſailles, who are ſent to the Baſtille, Great and 
1 w/ible agitation of the King's mind. Peculiarly unfortunate in the. 
= great. facrifices which he mnde for procuring felicity to his govern- 
= ment, and to afford eaſe and content to his jubjefts, Recapitulation 
e, /ome preceding events. Dreadful hurricane deftroys the harveſt and 
vintage, in ſeveral of the fineſt parts of the kingdom. Great benevo- 
== l/ences to the diſtreſſid people; and various meaſures purſued for their further _ 
7 = relief. Arrest relative to the meeting of the ſtates general, caies great 
„ Joy, and occaſions the ftocks to riſe, King obliged to relinquijh the mea conſti- 
1 tution. Arret relative to payments at the treaſury, Caujes the greateſ? 
be 8 confuſion in Paris, along with a violent run upon the bank. Mini- 
EF ty changed. Archbiſhop of Sens retires to Italy, and Mr. Neckar 
rl = 7s placed again at the head of the finances, Great public joy; ſtochs 
"7 ſuddenly riſe; and general geod humour prevails. Meaſures parſued by 
e- the new minifter to ſupport the public opinion. Parliament of Paris 


meet. New altercations with the crown, relative to the projecution of 
the late minifters. Great riet in Paris, and ſeveral of the populace lain. - 
Parliament publicly barn the King's arrets, Convention of the nota- 
| bles, in order to ſettle the preliminaries neceſſary to the meeting of 
the ſtates general. Diſtreſſes ef the people greatly increaſed by the ex=- 
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1 E have ſhewn in our hiſtori- and the 'confinement of the two 
V cal article for the year members was ſtill continued, and 

1787 *, the ſtrong remonſtrances the principle of authority upon 
made by the parliament of Paris which both were founded ſtill 
to the king towards the cloſe of maintained, the parliament ſnewed 
that year, in conſequence of the themſelves determined to perſevere 
baniſhment of the Duke of Or- in their oppoſition to and reproba- 
leans, and of the impriſonment of two tion of the meaſure, until they 
of their members, on account of their ſhould finally ſucceed in over- 
conduct in the courſe of the great throwing the principle itſelf, and 

ZZ debates which took place in the thereby procuring future ſecurity 
' 22 king's preſence, upon the preced- to the perſons of their members, 
ing memorable 19th day of No- and an unlimited freedom to their, 

= von. ED; __ _ deliberations and debates, e 
Although the king ſeemed They had already ſucceeded in 
to have given way in ſome de- carrying a great point againſt the 
gree to their remonſtrances, by crown, and in eſtabliſhing a pre- 
= alleviating the circumſtances of cedent the moſt dangerous to its 
= ſeverity which in the /firſt inſtance authority that could be conceived : 
attended the impriſonment of the a precedent without example in the 
Abbe Sabatiere and M. Frenau, hiſtory of the French nation, or of 
yet, as the baniſhment of the duke its parliaments, This was the pro- 
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tax upon territorial revenue (or, as 


we call it, a land tax) and another 


upon ſtamps; they having in that 


piece declared, that all perſons Who 


attempted to carry thoſe edits into 
execution ſhould be confidered as 


gui y of treaſon, and regarded as 


enemies to their country. 


A vigo- 


rous government would have eaſily 
ſet aſide the effect of this proteſt; 
for the edicts had been enregiſtered 


—AXcSrding io che uſual forms in a 


fo 


bed of juitice, which, from the un- 
diſputed ſanction of ages, conferred 


on them all the efficacy and force of 
laws; but the enfeebled ſtate of the 


Court, the want of vigour in its 
councils, along, probably, with an 
ill. founded hope, and ill-timed de- 


fire of accommodation, ſerved all 


gerous inroad upon 


decrees, which could alone have en- 
abled him to conduct the buſineſs of 


government with ſecurity and ef- 
%%% er ni 
After ſuch a triumph over 


._ weakneſs and fear in ſo recent 


an inſtance, the parliament could 
not be much apprehenſive of a 
failure of ſucceſs in other matters, 


which, though of conlequence to 


themſelves, were of infinitely leſs 


importance to the crown. The laſt 


anſwer received from the king, viz. 
„ That they ſhould not demand 
« from his juſtice what ſolely de- 


« pended upon his will,”” was ta- 


ken into confideration by that body 
ſoon after the opening of the new 
h. year, when they paſſed 
* ſeveral reſolutions, ftrong- 


Jan. 4t 
1788, ly enforcing and enlarging 


the principles laid down in their for- 
mer remonſtrances. They charge the 


4] ANNUAL REGISTER, 1789. 
teſt by which they in effect an- 
nulled the two edicts for raiſing a 


king with departing from the pro- 


feſlions held out in ſome of his 


former declarations or anſwers. 


Their reprobation of lettres de cachet, 
places them in every point of view 


that could render them odious or 
terrible. They deſcribe them as 


being the common inſtruments of 
concealed views and private re- 


venge; and they ſcruple not to 
charge the monarchy with degene- 
rating into actual deſpotiſm, through 


the nefarious abuſe of the king's 


authority by miniſters, in applying 
theſe letters, without any form of 


law, or colour of juſtice, to deprive 


individuals of their liberty. They 


argued upon ſtrong ground, that 


the ſame power which arbitrarily 
deprives the firſt prince of the 


blood and the two magiſtrates of 
| all their hberty, might, undoubtedly, 
together to induce the king to ſub- 
mit to this dan 
his authority, and to relinquiſh theſe 


with greater eaſe, attack that of 


all other citizens; and if the repeal 


of ſuch arbitrary orders depends 


only on the monarch's goodneſs 7 


and pleaſure, it muſt follow that 


no Frenchman has any ſecurity for 


hjs liberty, that lettres de. cachet 


are to have the effect of laws, and 


are to be conſidered as neceſſary 
and eſſential parts of government. 

This principle they totally con- 
demn, as ſubverting the moſt fa- 
cred foundations of the conſtitution. 
They declare, that they therefcre 


cannot, and indeed that they ought 
not, to recur to the king's. good- 


neſs in order to obtain the liberty 
of the duke and of the two magit- 
trates: ſuch a ſtep would be yo 
leſs derogatory from the eſſential 


principles of the conſtitution, and 
of public order, than from the ge- 


nerous ſentiments of the ſufferers 
themſelves. That, all his majeſty's 


ſubjects are equally intereſted in 


preventing the ſad effects of ſo 
dangerous 
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& 3 a principle; ; and that 


they neither could themſelves, nor 


Per would, make any difference 


erween the Cauſe of the prince and 


the magiſtrates, and that of any 
er 
1 Tum up 
their declaration, that parliament, 


citizen whatever. They 
the whole, with repeating 


therefore, will never ceaſe to de- 
2 the liberty or the impeach- 
ment of the prince and the magiſ- 
trates; and that, thinking them- 
ber equally bound to employ 
the ſame zeal and the ſame perſe- 
verance for the welfare of all their 
ellen, citizens, they will not ceaſe 


0 intreat his majeſty to grant and 


0 inſure to every Frenchman, that 
perſonal ſecurity, which is ſolemnly 
Frome by the laws, and due to 


them by the principles of the con- 


ſtitution. 5 
The parliament Was on Ib 
to Verſailles, to receive the 


7th. 


a e s anſwer to this remonſtrance, 


Kchich afforded as little ſatisfaction 


to that body as any of the prece- 


ing. They were informed, that 
although he had condeſcended to 


receive their repreſentations in be-. 
: Ina f of the two magiſtrates whom 
| he had puniſhed, he did not think 
That, be- 


proper to recall them 
ſides, the manne - ity Which cheir 


1 were expreſſed, was 


by no means ſuch as to deterve his 
| indulgence. 


On 


Ra 


themſelves; but he at the ſame 
time declared, that he would not 


ſuffer his parliament to oppole the 


| of an authority, which the 
NR often required; which magiſ- 


öacited and implored; and of Which 


uſe than his predeceſſors. 


in the former year. 
tore ſuppreſſed the reſolutions of 


inflamed 
kingdom. 


the ſubject of 
lettres de cachet, he aſſured them, 
Irhat the lawful liberty of his ſub- 
iects was as dear to him as to 


I ranquillicy ot families ſo much and 


trates themſelves fo frequently ſo- 


[5 


he had * ſatisfaction to know, 
that he had made a more moderate 
Je then 
informed them, that the expreſſions © 
made uſe of in their reſolutions of 


the 4th inſtant, were as indiſcreet 


and improper, as thoſe which they 
had uſed on the 27th of Auguſt. 
That he there- 


both thoſe days, as being contrary. 
to that reſpect and ſubmiſſion which 


his parliament owed, and was bound 
to ſet an example of to all his 


ſubjects. He concluded by forbid- 


ding them to purſue ſuch a conduct, 
or to form any ſuch reſolutions 1n 


future. 


So little effect did this charge | 


produce, that the parliament, on the 


ſucceeding day, paſſed a-new ſet of 
reſolutions. which beſides reiterating 


the principal arguments and poſi- 


tions of the former pieces, ag Ont 
ſuch new matter, as, 1t it could not 
add much to their force, wa: 


, 928855 
upon the minds of this pe vole 


which were already excecdin: 
in every part of the: 


In this manner was che conteſt 
continued for ſome time longer, 
the apparent firmneſs on one ſide 
being met by an equal degree of 
perſeverance on the other: nor in 


the mean time was it at all clear, 
whatever conceſſions had been made, 


or even if all the claims of the 
parliament had been granted, that 

the latter had lett it in their power 
to relieve the crown from its diſ- 
treſles, or conſequently to enable 1 
to carry on the buſineſs of govern— 
ment. This proceeded from their 
ad declaration, that it was 
neither in their power, nor in that 
of the crown, nor ot both united, 
4 13 . _ tg 
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to grant or to raiſe any money by 
the levy of new taxes upon the 


1 Fenz ; a declaration evidently de- 
by gned to lay the king under a 


5 |. _neceſlity of convoking the ſtates 
4 general of the kingdom. 


—_— Whatever were the particular 


motives of the party by whoſe 
influence that body was induced 


ran like wild- fire through the na- 
_ ediouſneſs of taxes, was the Joy at 


this emancipation from all actual 


had thus teſtified its own incompe- 


| q tte; in order thereby to eſtabliſh fo arduous an undertaking. M. de 


Lamoignon, the keeper of the ſeals, ® ö 


the diſqualification of the crown, 


| l woas ſcarcely leſs than idolized. 
| * Thus circumſtanced, it would not 


have been eaſy for the parliament, 
however inclined, to retract its own 


did not poſſeſs Vas little could it 
renew that ancient authority in the 
crown, which it had juſt endea- 
voured to cancel. 

In the mean time that "RI of 


had occaſion to take notice of, 
and for the growth and progreſs 
of which. we then aſſigned different 
cauſes, was not fonly now every 


in ſome inſtances and places, diſpoſ- 
ed to over 


to trample upon that diſtinction of 
ranks, and thoſe lines of ſubordi- 


been deemed neceſſary to the well- 
being of government, but even to 
the preſervation of ſociety. 


and to embrace every thing, The 


. 


to make this voluntary ſurrender 
of its authority; the new doctrine 


tion. In proportion to the general 


f | authority to raiſe new ones; whilſt 
# he patriotiſm of that body, which 


meaſure, and to reſume a compe- 
tence which it formally declared it 


| Hberty which we have heretofore 


where ſpread, buf ſeemed already, 


ap all reſtraints, and 


nation, which had hitherto not only : 


This was accompanied by its 
uſual concomitant, a ſpirit of inno- 
vation, which attempted to reach 
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French ſeemed transformed to 2 


nation of projectors; and every 


projector wiſhed to be a reformer. 
Nothing almoſt could be heard 


or liſtened to but reforms; and Bl 
the language and diſpoſition ſeem- 3 . | 
ed to become as prevalert at 
court as with the people or bana. 4 1 
ments. Two inftances, however, 


occurred, in which this ſpirit was 


minal juſtice, a reform long wiſhed, 


and than which nothing could de 3 
more wanted; but its eifficulty and 1 
magnitude bad hitherto deterred 


any miniſter from venturing upon 


had not only the courage to encoun- 
ter theſe di ihculties, but the 2 


neſs and honour to form ſo exce 

lent a plan for compleating the 
deſign, as to leave but little to be 
done by thoſe who were deflined | . 


to be his ſucceſſors in carrying ir 


introduced ſeveral moſt humane and 


eſſential regulations into the imme- 3 
| diate proceedings of the criminal 
courts; particularly with reſpect to 4 
evidence, and the mode of obtain- 
ing it (in which the ſyſtem was 


extremely faulty): and ſtill more 


the life of the accuſed was affected. 


landably and advantageoully exert- 2 
ed, The firſt was a general reform 
in the codes both ©: civil and cri- 


into execution. And, for the relief - 
of thoſe perſons who might be liable 
to trial in the interim, before the 
great work could be perfected, hep 


-particularly in thoſe caſes where 4 


The ſecond was the edit in fa- 3 
your of the proteſtants, which was 
introduced hy the king on the me- 
morable 19jh of November, 1 
was regiſtefed by the parliament on 
the 2gth of January 1788. This 


edict contained 37 articles, the 1 
greater number as well as the mot 


eſſenijal of Which, were thoſe re- 


latin 4 , 


1 |} lating to marriages, births, baptiſms, 
and burials, ſubjects which had 
AF Y fequently been the cauſe of great 


trouble, difficulty, and grievance to 

the proteſtants, with reſpect to the 

FX legitimacy of their iſſue, and the 
at legal deſcent of their inheritances. 
a- 4 While all France was waiting 
er, with the utmoſt attention and ſo- 
vas licitude, the iſſue of the conteſt be- 
Tt- tween the king and the parliament 
rm of Paris, relative te lettres de cachet, 
i- an incident took place in Langue. 5 
ed, doc which threw the whole kingdom 
be into a ferment upon that ſubject. 
ind M. de Catalan, the preſident of the 
red parliament of Tholouſe, having, in 
„on conjunction with that body, refuſed 


de to regiſter the late edict for levying 


als, a tax of two twentieths on the 
aun: nation, the king immediately or- 
pi- 5 dered a lettre de cachet to be iſſued 
el. againſt the preſident, the execution 
the of which was committed to the 
be count de erigord, governor gene- 
1d ral of the province. M. de Catalan 
it was accordingly arreſted, and ſent 
lief priſoner ta an old caſtle at the foot 
ble of the Pyrenean mountains, 
the The month of April brought on 
he an argumentative written diſcuſ- 
ind fion between the parliament of Paris 
e- and the king, which afforded not 
nal only a more full explanation of the 
to reſpective claims of the parties than 
in⸗ had yet appeared, but likewiſe ſome 
vas view of their ſeparate opinions with 
ore reſpect toindry great queitions of 
ere law, upon which the French conſti- 
d. tation was either ſuppoſed to be 
fa- founded, or its preterv: ation aps 


pendant. 


= „ anon re- 
ne, April lith. P p 
ind ſented a remonſtrance, 
on in which, repreſenting the 19th of 
his November as the epoch of a direct 
the attempt to ſubvert the public rights, 


. and co eſtablith Geſporiſm, a and ital. 
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ing all the ſubſequent proceedings as 


a continuation of the ſame ſyſtem, 
they inform the king that his par- 


| ergy ſeveral 9 5 
charges againſt government, as the 
grounds or juſtification of the preſent 
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liament can never allow, that one 
act of arbitrary power ſhould de- 
ſtroy the eſſential rights by which 
725 ſubjects had been governed for 

200 years paſt. They then enu- 
loole indefinite 


remonſtrance,—that public liberty 
is attacked in its very principles; 
that deſpotiſm is ſubſtituted for the 
law of the land; that the privileges 


of magiſtracy are trampled upon, . 
and parliament made the mere in- 


ſtrument of arbitrary power. 
They declare that their privileges 

e not their own; that they are 

the property of the people at large, 


and that they, as truſtees or con- 


ſervators, are bounden to preſerve 
them from violation. That the 


will of the king, alone, does not 
make a law complete, nor does the 


ſimple expreſſion of that will con- 


ſtitute the formal act of the nation. 
It is neceſſary that the King's will, 
in order to be effective, ſnould be 
| publiſhed under legal authority; 
and that in order to make the pub- 


lication of it leSal, it muſt have 
been firſt freely diſcuſſed. Such, 


ſire ! are the principles of the | 
French conſtitution.” _ 


In lupport of this . 8b 
go back to the early ſtages of the 


French monarchy, and endeavour 


to ſhew from hiſtory, the ancient 
as well as the more recent circum- 
ſtances which attended the paſſing 


of laws, and which they repreſent 


as having been held indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to give them validity, 


Under the firſt race ef kings, the 


jovereign being ſurrounded by his 


court, either preſented : a new law 
744 e 


to the people, or they demanded 


one. In the firſt inſtance, the ac- 
cCeptance of the people, whoſe ſuf- 


frages were entirely free, eſtabliſhed 


the law: in the ſecond, the propoſed _ 
law was confidered and debated by 
the court, (which was the royal 
council) according to whoſe ſuf- 
frages, which were equally and 
inviolably free as thoſe of the peo- 

ple, it was confirmed by the king's 


aſſent, or rejected. The ſame or- 


der was obſerved under the ſecond 
race. The court was compoſed 
of noblemen, biſhops, and ſenators. 
They were ſtyled the adjutants, 
co: operators, and adminiſtrators of 
the public weal. In all caſes, laws 


were enacted with the conſent of 


85 : the people, and the confirmation of 
the king through his court. 


Under the third race of kings, 


they ſay, that the form of govern- 
ment did not change, although the 

court went under different names, 
It was at different times called the 
King's court, the court of France, the 
royal court, the common council, and 


the parliament. 


pon the whole it does not ſeem _ 
that the information obtained by 
theſe reſearches into the ancient 


hiſtory of the French monarchy, 


was much to the purpoſe, or ſerved 
to throw any additional light upon 
the ſubjects of the preſent diſputes. 
The conſent of the people to the 

paſſing of laws would have been 
equally curious and important, if 
it had been ſhewn in what man- 
ner it was given or obtained; popularity and power increaſed, and 
times and circumſtances proved fa- 
vourable to the deſign, aſſumed a 
right of judging whether theſe edicts 


whether the wacle nation aſſembled 
in one vait plain, to afford the 
ſanction of its confuſed voice; or 


whether the ſuffrages were commu- 
nicated by delegation. It might 


perhaps be found no leſs ditiicult 
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to eſtabliſh the fact in one caſe 
than in the ocher,y 


It is always to be remembered 


in conſidering theſe conteſts, (and 
though we have heretofore men- 
tioned it, it is of ſo much conſe- 


quence to the ſubject that we 
' ſhall venture to repeat the obſer- 7 
vation) that the French parliaments 

are properly courts of juſtice. That 
_ theſe bodies are merely adminiſ- 


tratprs of the Jaws, without any 


power to make, or even, in the ſmall- 
eſt degree, to alter or amend them. 


And that they are not farther re- 


moved from the powers of legiſla- 
tion, than from the moſt diſtant 
pretence of being conſidered in 
any degree as the repreſentatives of 
the people. The powers of legiſ- 
lation have reſided ſolely in the 
crown, ever ſince the convocation 
of the ſtates has fallen into diſuſe ; 
and it poſſeſſed them equally before, 
in the intervals between the meet- 
ings of thoſe aſſemblies. Ns 


_ We have formerly ſhewn, that the 


practice of calling upon the parlia- 
ments, or courts of juſtice, to enre- 


giſter the king's edicts, did not ori- 


ginate in an idea of their communi- 
cating any authority or force to 


thoſe laws, nor even with a view of 
receiving their approbation, but 
merely as notariesto record and au- 

thenticate their exiſtence, and there- 
by, as well to promulgate them, as 
to prevent any doubts beigg enter- 


tained by the public of their reality. 


Ihe parhaments, however, as their 


were injurious to the public; and if 


this was determined in the affirma- 
tive, they, under the colour of a ſort 


of 


. is. 


. 7 3 
, 95 


E 


them. For they pretended, that be- 
i 2 © ing injurious to the people, and con- 
© trary to the king's wiſdom, juſtice, 

or clemency, they did not believe 
them to be the king's real acts, but. 
conſidered them 4s an impoſition 
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of legal gelion, refuſed to rovitier 


practiſed by his miniſters; and on 


this ground they preſented memo- 


rials or remonſtrances to the king, 
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4 dents which they had addu 
. ; parhament tel] the ria bluntly, that 
he could not ſuppoſe himſelf able, 
ia defiance of all theſe teſtimonies, 
do deſtroy the conſtitution at a ſingle 
= blow, by concentrating \partiament 


placing, in the Hrongeſt colours they 
could, all the evil conſequences 


which they preſumed would attend « 
„ rant how Tons the enemies of 1 ma- 


their being paſſed into laws. 


3 In troubleſome times, or under 
> weak adminiſtrations, this oppoſition 


was frequently ſucceſsful, aud che 


conteſted point was given up by the 
But if the g governing power 


king. 
was firm and determined, the king 
had recourſe to what was called a 


perſon, attended by ſeveral of the 
great officers of {at e, to authenti- 


cate and confirm his own deed, in 

the preſence of the parliament, all 
the members of which had previous 
notice to attend; and as all debate 
was precluded by his preſenc e, he 
had nothing farther to do, than to 
order the edict to be regiſtered, a 
command which he ſaw executed 

upon the ſpot.— The circumſtance. 


of the French courts of Juſtice hold- 
ing the ſame game with the Engliſh 


parliament, we preſumed mig} it Ten- 


der this illuſtration not entirely un- 


2 neceſſary, although i it be in part a 
repetition. 
We now return Ns this Ligreſ. | 


* fion to the-remon trance. - After the 
quotations from hiſtory, and 


ced, the 


doubt of his intentions, nor 


2 5 ere. 


forms, 


[9 | 


in his own perſon. They put the 


following queſtion, „Since then 
ce there exiſts reciprocal duties be- 


« tween kings and ſubjects, what 


« would become of this principle in 
« practice, if kings by a ſingle word 
had the power of retraining lome, 


« and of extending others, as they 
« pleaſed ?*”*—And they conclude 

thus, „It remains therefore for us 

« to ſupplicate your majeſty, to pay _ 
& an attentive regard to the ſtate of 

„ your kingdom. We are igno- 
O 

« giſtracy and the public tranquil- | 
UV. may nave the ignominious 

ce glory of triumphing over the 
« laws; but we will venture to an- 


« ſwer to your majeſty, for the eou- 
or rage 

hats” 
bed of juſtice ; that is, he 5885 in 


and fidelity of thoſe who 
the execution of them.“ 
The king, in his anſwer, after ob- : 
erving t chat! he had peruſed their re- 


monſtrances very attentively, pro- 


feſles to anſwer them with ſuch 
ciſion, that they ſhould no longer 
again 

attempt to oppoſe them. He tells 
them it was quite unneceſſary to talk 


to him of the nature or preſcription 8 


af enregiſtering, or of the manner 


which they adopted in giving their 


ſuffrages. When he went to his par- 
liament upon the ſubject of a new 


edi, it was in order to benefit by 


their diſcuſſion of it, and from the 
light which he thus received, 
termine in his own mind, after hear- 


ing their argamen its ayd eien. 


upon the propriety of paſting the 


law, 


reg 111 ry 


nd of having it accordingly 
This Was exact ly what 


he had done on the 19th of Novem- 


ber. Every thing had been con- 
ducted pzeciiely according to Jaw, 
and to the ancient and eſtabliſhed 
at that lictng, He had heard 
all their opinions, and 1 theretore their 
| Ccliberations | 


© =, FO 


o de- 


: 10) ; 


ment, 
Their voices were not collected, be- 
cauſe his preſence rendered it un- 
neceſſary; his deciſion did not reſt 
upon the number of votes: of what 


argued, 
voices, in his courts, could forcibly 
direct his will, the monarchy would 
be changed to an ariſtocracy of ma- 
giſtrates; an event, as contrary to 
the rights and intereſts of the na- 
tion, as to thole of the ſovereign 
That would be, indeed (he 
eontinues) a ſtrange conſtitution of 
government, which. ſhould reduce 
the will of the, king to ſubmit to 


had done their part ; he then de- 
cided according to his own Judg- 
and thereby fulfilled his. 


avail could it be then to know the 


exact majority, when their number 
f afforded them no power? 


For he infiſted, that the collecting 


; of ſuffrages was only neceſſary in his 


abſence, as the moſt perfect means 
of affording hun a preciſe knowledge 
of the ſentiments of his parliament ; 

but his preſence rendercd it not only 
unneceſſary, but idle. 
that if the plurality of 


power. 


that of his minifler: 53 and ſubject the 


| ſovereign power to as many diffe- 
rent determinations, 
deliberations in the various courts of 
Juſtice throughout the kingdom. 


as there were 


But it behoved him to guaranty the 


nation from ſuch a misfortune. 


He likewiſe lays 1 it down as a po- 


| fition or rule not to be departed 


from, that parliament had no autho- 


rity to paſs any arrets (or decrees) 
either upon ſubjects of legiſlation or 
adminiſtration, which did not come 
That he there- 
fore reproves them for ſuch arrets 
as they had thus paſſed, and proht- 

bits them from a repcution of tha 


to them from him. 


practice. And ſtates, that to de- 


roy, and leave no trace of an error, 
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deliberations were complete; they 


He farther 


were yet foreſeen; 


1 7 8 9. 


which he is diſpoſed to attribute to 
a momentary ſurprize or illuſion, is 


to purify, and not to alter their 
rogiſters. 


Ile then ſeems to ve ert to their 


quotations and precede ats, by put- 


ting the fo! OWIng. queſtion: Fun 
how many falutary taws, which no 

daily form the rules for iin 
your judgments, is France indebted 


to the authority of her former mo- 
narchs? who not only ordered them 


to be regiſtered without any regard 
to the plurality of ſuffrages, but in 


direct oppoſition to them, and in de- 
haiice of reluctant or reſiſting par- = 
liaments.— The king concludes ab- 


ruptly, «© Theſe are the princip les 
« which ought to regulate your con- 


duct; and I ſhall never ſuffer the 


© ſmalleſt deviation from them. 


With opinions fo directly oppoſite 
in regard to the prerogatives and 
authority of the crown, 
leges of parliaments, and tac rights 
of the ſv 'bje&, as were now avo! wed 


the privi— 


by the contending parties, little hope 


of any compromile or amicable con- 
clulicn could remain; and it be- 
came every day more apparent, that 


thin: gs were drawing to a criſis, the 


management of which would be at- 


ten ded with greater d lüthculties than 
but Which could 
ſcarcely fail in its effect of proving 


- deciſive, and of either eſtabliſhing 


on a firiner baſs the authority of 


the crown, or of modelling, alter- 


ing, and perhaps greatly reducing 
its pow er. All civil public buſine is 
was at a Rand; for the provincial 


parliaments, as er as that of Paris, 


either re fuſed to act under the pre- 
ſent circumſtances, or were diſabled 
from acting; ſo that it Was morally 


impoſſible things could continue long 


in their preſent ſtate. 
In the mean time, che miniſters 
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of the parliament. 
which was attiibuted to M. de La- 

moignon, was fo extenſive, that i: 
ſeemed rather to carry the appear- 
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were . but moſt er en- 


; gi aged in forming an extenſive plan 
0 


r a new order of government, 
which, if 1 it could be carried into ex- 


ecution, would have freed the King 


entirely from that continual vexation 
and trouble which he had ſo long 
endured through the refractorineſs 
This ſyſtem, 


ance of a new conſtitution, than to 
look like the repair of an old one. 


But its prominent and leading fea- 


ture, was the eſtabliſhmentof a grand 
council of ſtate and government, 


under the appellation of La Cour 
Pleniere, which was to be endued 
with ſuch powers, and placed in the 
exerciſe of ſuch functions, as would 
| ſerve to carry the parliaments back 
to the original principles of their in- 
ſtitution, and reduce them to the 
condition of mere courts of juſtice. | 
This, however, was not all; it may 
be ſafely concluded that the court 
lcoked farther. 
that this court, by enabling govern- 
ment to carry on the public buſineſs 
intervention, 


It Was intended 


without any ther 
would thereby preclude the dreaded 


- neceſſity of aſlembling, according 
to the king's N che Kates ge- 


neral. | 
As it was neceſſary, in order to 


: render this {ſupreme tribunal eftec - 


tive, that it ſhould acquire, at the 
firſt view of its compoſition, the 


good opinion and confidence of the 
public, and thereby be enabled to 


ſurmount the ſtrong prejudices which 
ſo new and important an inſtitution 
muſt inevitably encounter, ſo it be- 
came-a matter of indiſpenſable ne- 
ceſſity, that it ſhould poſſeſs every 


poſſible degree of reſpectability, 
Which could be derived from the 


mined 
that che members ſuould not be ſo 


unavoidable abſences. 


[11 
tank, integrity, or talents of its 
members. It ſeemed likewiſe to be 
part of the view of the framers, that 
by their being drawn from almoſt 


every order and claſs of men in the 
nation, they ſhould carry the ap- 


pearance, in a conſiderable degree, 


of being a repreſentation of the - 


whole. 


In conformity with theſe purpoſes, 
the ſupreme court was to be com- 


poſed of princes of the blood; peers 
of the realm; great officers of ſtate; 
clergy; marſhals of FFance ; gover- 


nors of provinces ; knights of dif- 


| ferent orders; members of council ; 


a deputation of one member from 


each parliament in the kingdom, 


and of two from the chamber of ac- 


" counts and ſupply. 


The number of which this court 
was to conſiſt, was not yet deter- 
the king only declarin ng, 


numerous as to create delay or dif- 
order, nor ſo conkned as to occafion 1 
incompetence, throggh accid - ital or 
The times 
oOf their mecung, and the length of 


their ſictings. were to be regulated 


by the k. king's s will, and by the pets 
ſure of public affairs. | 7 
Upon the whole, this pl: in, With 


out any reference to its ſuccels, 


thewed greater marks of deſign. and 
ability, than had been diſplayed in 
any other inſtance by. the D 
adminiitration. . 
Notwit allanding the means of ſe-. 
crecy adopted by the court, in the 
conduct of this weighty buſineſs, it 
was impoſſible, with ſuch mulcitudes 
of eyes and ears eternally on tae 
watch, not to afford room for appre- 
henſion and ſuſpicion. he mere cir- 
cumſtances of ſilence and apparent in- 
activity, would have been a0 tor 
this purpoſe. But the unuſual baſite, 
precaution, 
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precaution, and ſecrecy, which were 


apparent at the royal preſs at Paris, 


not only excited general ſuſpicion, 
but ſpread an univerſal alarm. 


Above an hundred additional work - 
men were taken into that depart- 


ment ; the place was ſurrounded, 


| night- and day, with armed guards 


nothing could eſcape the vigilance 
of the centinels; and no perſon 
whatever was admitted without cer- 
tain credentials which coyld ſcarcely 


be counterfeited. Every body fore- 
boded, and ſeemed to believe, that 
ſome deſigns fatal to the parliament 
were in agitation; and while ru- 
mour continually magnified or cre- 
ated imaginary dangers, the appre- 
henſion, diſthay and terror ſpread 
among the Pariſians was inexpreſ- 
ſible. Nor was that body itſelf in 
a much more tranquil ſtate; ſome 
imminent danger was expected, and 
a total ignorance of its nature, and 
of the intended mode of attack, 
could not ſerve in any degree to leſ- 
ſen the apprehenſion. 
It is not to be expected, chat a 
ſecret poſſeſſed by a number of per- 


ſons can long be preſerved, if the 


: Vigilance of ſuſpicion be thoroughly 
rouſed on the ſide intereſted in the 
diſcovery. It is ſaid, that M. d'Eſ- 
premenil, 
member of the parliament, by means 


an active and eminent 


not publicly known, had the fortune 


to penetrate this arcanum, without 
the trouble or danger of forcing the 


guards. It is likewiſe ſuppoſed 
that he ſucceeded by corrupting 
ſome of the printers; that he be- 
came thereby thoroughly maſter of 
the whole project and deſign of the 


court; and, it is even ſaid that he 
obtained a copy of the new code ſo 
far as it was yet Printed off or 
known, | 


The diſcovery of a deſign, in ei- 


tended proceeding- 


„ 1789. 

vil matters or politics, as well as in 
war, is generally equivalent to a de- 
feat. Nothing could be more de- 


ſtructive to the views of the court, than 
the preſent proved. The informa- 


tion thus obtained, occaſioned a ſud- 


den meeting of the parliament on 


the 3d of May; and a> they could 
not avow the tource irom whence it 
was derived, they declared, as the 
grounds of their meeting, and in- 
that they had 
been apprized by public report, as 


well as by a variety of concurring _ 


circumſtances, that ſome fatal ſtroke 
was in meditation; and they pro- 


cceded to ſtate, under the following 
heads, the cauies which drew upon 
and the preſent 


them the enmity, a 
evil intentions of the miniſters 


the reſiſtance which they had made 
to the two ruinous taxes on eſtates 

and on ſtamps their refuſal to ac- 
knowledge their own competence to 
the granting of ſubſidies, and to ad- 


mit the validity of the king's edicts 


for that purpoſe their loliciting a 


convocation of the general ſtates,.— 
and their laying claim to liberty 


| for every individual ſubject. 
They then declare it to be their 


duty, to withitand firmly all plans 


and attempts of miniſlers contrary 
to law, and to the good of the 
That the ſyſtem of com- 


nation. 
pliance with the king? s abſolute 


will, as expreſſed in his different 
' aniv/ers, was a proof of the miniſ- 
ter's deſtructive project of annul- 
| ling the national government, Which 
parliament is bound to maintain, 
and a duty from which it will never 


depart. That France is a king- 
dom governed by a king according 
to the laws. — And, that the right 


of railing ſubſidies is in the nation, 
repreſented by the flates general 
duly convened. 


They 
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They farther declare, that the 
7 F court of parliament, alone, has a 
1 right to confirm the king's orders 


47 in every province, and to order 


them to be enregiſtered, in caſe they 


. are conformable to the conſtitutional 
rights of the province, and to the 


fundamental laws of the kingdom. 
hat they have likewiſe the pri- 
vilege of not being arreſted by any 
order whatever, without being im- 
mediately pu: into the hands of thoſe 
Judges with whom they are con- 
nected by their ſituation, That the 
court proteſts againit all acts of force 
8 attempted in violation of the prin- 
ciples here laid down, and unam- 
mouſly declare that they are bound 
by oath not to deviate from thoſe _ 
principles, — That each member is 
reſolved to oppole ail innovations, 


place but the court itſelf, compoſed 
of the ſame perſons, and polleſing 
the ſame privileges.—And, that in 
| caſe they thould be compelled by 
force to diſperſe themſelves, and 


per capacities, they each declare, 
that they will return their priv lleges 


and rights undiminiſhed into the 
> hands of the king, his family, the 
| peers of the realm, or the ſtates ge- 
neral. To guard againſt any ſup- 


preſſion of their acts at this ſitting, 
they ordered copies of theſe pro- 
ceedings and reſolutious to be im- 


It is eaſily ſeen, that the three 
laſt clauſes were the reſult of the 
late unavowed diſcovery. 

The king having ordered M. 
d' Eſprement, and M. de Monſam- 


nor will he adminiſter juſtice in any 


rendered unable to act in their pro- 


mediately tranſmitted to all the 
courts of the kingdom. P public liberty and the lawful autho- 


bert, two ot the moſt active members 


evaded the immediate danger by 
keeping out of the way, but did 
not on that account refrain from at- 
tending in their places at a meeting 
of parliament which was hatlily 
convened on that account the enſu- 
ing morning. The ſuddenneſs of 
the meeting did not prevent the at- 
tendance of twelve peers, Who, it 
might be thought, were waiting in 
readineſs to aniwer anv emergency 
that ſhould occur. The allembly : 
having taken into coalideration the 
meaſures purſued on the preceding 
night for arreſting the two members 
in their houſes, unani- M * 
mouſly concurred in a So 
ſtrong remonſtrance upon the ſub- 
ject, which they ordered to be pre- 
ſented to the king by a deputation 
of their body. 
In this piece, beſides reiterating 
former arguments with reſpect to 
perſonal liberty in general, and their 
own claims to peculiar privileges 
and exemptions, they charge the 
royal adviſers with departing from 
all the principles of monarchy, and 
availing themſelves of every re- 
ſource which deſpotiſm could ſug- 
geſt to overturn the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom. And they 
conclude, by repreſenting tae evils 
and dangers which muſt enſue from 
ſuch proceedings, and by beſeech- 
ing him to diſcharge thoſe who ad- 
vifed them; as the farther proſe- 
cution of them would involve the 


rity of the king in ſuch difficulties 
as to render it impoſſible tor the 
magiſtrates to extricate them, 0 or to 
purſue their duty. _ | | 
But they were now to experience 
ties which perhaps they did 


of the parliament, to be arreſted in, not expect. The king refuſed to 
their houſes, theſe gentlemen, in receive the deputation, and a re- 
contequence of private intelligence, giment of guards ſuddenly fur- 

rounding 
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rounding the palais, prohibited the 
departure of any of the members. 
In this ftate of conſternation and 
apprehenſion, M. Degout, who 
commanded the troops, entered the 
aſſembly, and demanded, in the 
king's name, that the two magiſ— 
trates, whom he had ordered to be 
_ arreſted, but who had made their 


eſcape, ſhould be delivered up to 


him. A profound filence cuſued 
for ſome time, and not a man would 


point them out. At length the pre- 
| Hident put an end to. this. folemn ſi- 
| lence, by riſing up and declaring, 


(accompanied with the acclamations 
of the whole court) that he, and 
every other perſon preſent, was a 
d' Eſpremenil and a Monſambert, 
for that they all coincided entirely 


 vith theſe members in their opi- 


nions. On this anſwer, M. De- 
inſtructions; and fo infirm and in- 
deciſive was his council, ſo deſtitute 
of reſource were his miniſters, that 
this ſmall, and eaſily to be foreſeen 
difficulty, occaſioned a pauſe of full 


twenty hours before an anſwer; or 


the meaſures to be purſued, could 
be determined. 

During all this time, the parlia- 
ment continued locked up in its 
chamber, and ſurrounded on all 
fides by guards. 


charged them, under the penalty. of 


being declared guilty of high trea- 
oint out M. d*Eſpremenil 

e Monſambert. Not a word 

of anſwer was returned, nor a look 


n 
and M. 


tending to ſupply its place, until the 
Klence was broken by the riſing of 
the two members in queſtion, who 
requeſted the permiſſion of the court 

do deliver themſelves up. The for- 
mer was conducted to che ſtate Pri- 
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nunciation. took place. 


On M. Degout's 
return, he ſummoned all the mem 
ders to their reſpective places, and 


1 7 8 1 | 
ſon of St. Marguerite, in one of the 
iſlands near Toulon; and Monſam- 


bert to the Pierre Rae. | 


Neither this example, nor the 
impreſſion made by ſo many hours 


_ confinement under an armed force, 


were at all ſufficient to change 


the conduct, much leſs to break the 15 : 


ſpirit of the parliament. They were 
aſſured of the ſupport of a powerful 


political faction, under whoſe influ- 
ence they were believed to at; and =: 


ſtill farther fortified by the general 
{ſpirit and diſpoſition of the nation, 
from thoſe new ideas of liberty, 


and of the principles of govern- 
ment, which were ſo ſuddenly and ſo 


univerſally ſpread throughout all 
ranks and orders of the people, 
The 8th of May being appointed 


by the king for holding a bed of 


juſtice at Verſailles, and it being 
gout returned to the king for freſh 


expected by themſelves, as well as 
every body elſe, that the appre- 
hended tempeſt would on that day 
fall upon the parliament, that body 
ſpent the intervening time in pre- 

paring a long and argumentative 
addreſs, to be 5 to him by 
the preſident, before the final de- 
Repreſen- 
tations of this ſort were now ſo fre- 
quent, that the entering particularly 
into them would be equally tireſome 
and uſeleſs, The principal new heads 
of grievance were, the late violence 
committed by inveſting the ſeat of 


ſovereign juftice with armed men 


during the fitting of parliament, 
including all its attending circum- 
ſtances the arbitrary power exer- 


ciſed in the ſeizure of the two mem- 
bers; —and the refuſal of the king 


to receive their deputation. 
In expatiating on theſe ſubjeQs, 
ſome ſtrong expreſſions are uſed. 


They partly charge, and partly in- 
ſinuate, a hixed Hie for the over- 


throw 
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crow of the eſtabliſhed cotflitat] on 


4 or government, by changing the 
of monarchy into a deſpotiſm, to have 
been in train ever fince the year 


@ 1771.—They tell the king 


in an- 
qualified terms, that the F rench na- 


tion will never adopt the deſpotic 
meaſures which he is adviſed to.— 


That th: fundamental laws of the 


kingdom muſt not be trampled on, 


and that his authority can only be 
eſteemed ſo long as it is tempered 
with juſtice.— They declare for 
themſelves, that the intereſts of the 
nation have determined each and 
every member not to take any part, 


either as a body, or individuals, in 


any functions which may be the con- 
ſequence of new regulations; nor 
will they aſliſt in any meaſures which 
are not founded on the unanimous re- 


ſolutions of parliament, endued with 
all its privileges. Such, they ſaysis the 


nature of the French monarchy, and 

a departure from it may produce the 

molt unhappy conſequences. _ 
The parliament had pr eels 


entered formal proteſts againſt the 


ſeizure and impriſonment of the 
magiſtrates. 

On opening he bed of 
* juſtice, the king, prepara- 


forms, pronounced a ſpeech of ex- 


traordinary length, and loaded with 


ſeverities againſt the conduct of the 
parliament. He Charges them with 
perſevering in a continual deviation 


from their duty, on every point, for 
a year paſt. That not ſatisfied with 


placing the opinions of individual 


members on a level with tae fove- 


reign authority, they had preſumed 
to aſſert, that no edit could be va- 
lid without their regiſtry, while they 
declared, that they could not be 
forced to the performance of that 
duty, even though the nation ſut- 


[15 


fered by the refuſal : that the pro- 


vincial parliaments had followed 


their example both in their preten- 
ſions and acts: that the conſequences 


have been, that laws equally neceſ- 


ſary and defirable have not been 


carried into execution: that the moſt 
uſeful operations of government 


have been interrupted or ſtopped, 
and public credit greatly injured: 
that juſtice has been ſuſpended, and 
the national tranquillity haken. 
The king declared, that he owed 
to his ſubjects, to himſelf, and to his 
ſucceſſors, the ſuppreſſion pt theſe 
exceſſes. That he might have infſict- 
ed puniſhment; but he rather chooſes 
to remedy the evil, and prevent its 
effects. That he had, indeed, been 
obliged to puniſh a few of the ma- 
giſtrates; but acts of rigour were 
contrary to his nature, even when 
they were indiſpenſable, That he 
did not intend to deſtroy his pariia- 
ments, but to bring them back to 


their duty, and within the limits of 


their original inſtitutions; to con- 
vert the moment of a criſis into 2 
ſalutary epocha for his ſubjects; to 
begin a reform in the judicial order, 
by that of the tribunals, which are 


the baſe of it; to procure Juſtice to 


be adminiſtered in a more expedi- 
tious and leſs expenſive manner; 


and to entruſt the nation again with _ 
the exerciſe 
which muſt always be united with 


of its law ful rights, 


his. That he would moreover eſta- 
bliſh, in every parc of his kingdom, 
that unity of deſign and {yitem, that 
correſpondence of the parts with the 
whole, without which a great ſtate 
is only weakened by the number and 
extent of its territories. That the 
order he intended to eſtabliſſi was not 
new ; for there was but one parlia- 
ment in the kingdom when Philip 
the Fair fixed his reſidence at Paris. 
That 


16] 
That a large ſtate ſhould have but 
one king, one law, and one power to 
enregiſter its acts. That tribunals, 

with a juriſdiction confined to pre- 
ſeribed limits, mould have the fu- 

ture ſuperintendence of che majo- 
rity of law-ſuits; and the parliaments 


thoſe of greater importance and con- 
ſequence. 


the laws common to the whole 
kingdom ſhould be enregiſtered and 
preſerved; and that to complete the 


whole reform, à general ailembly of 


the ſtates ſhouldy be convened, not 
only once, but every time the ſtate 
of affairs ſhould require it. « Such,” 
 fays the king, © is the re. eſtabliſh- 
* ment which my love for my peo- 
ple has prepared; and 1 conſecrate 


< this day for the commencement 


c of their happinels, which is my 
A only defire.? 
M. de Lamoignon, the Bee of 


the ſeals, followed the king in a 
ſpeech preliminary to the introduc- 
tion of the new code, which was ſo 


_ voluminous as to fill a quarto vo- 


lume of more than 400 pages. The 


_ ordinances, though printed, were 


each ſigned by the king, and coun- 
derſigned by the Baron de Bre- 


| teuil 


The firſt of theſe, with reſpe to 


importance, though not the firſt in 
place, and that which excited ſo 
much oppoſition and alarm, was the 
_ eſtabliſhment of the cour pleniere; 
the ſupreme authority of which was 
conſidered by the parliaments as vi- 

olently invaſive of their privileges 
and rights, and as totally ſubverſive 
of their power. The ordinance 


(we know not upon what ground) 


calls this inſtitution a re-eftablibment ; 


and the members were to hold their 


places for life, which tended much 
to free their proceedings from the 
influence of the crown, notwith- 
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body than the former. 


That there ſhould be a 
fingle court of judicature, in which 


1789. 


ſtanding their original appointment 


| bY» 1 Its 


Another ordinance affected the 
parliament of Paris ſo deeply, that 
it could not be leſs odious to that 
It went to 
the reduction of the number of its 
members, from 120 to 67, This 
meaſure was founded on or ſup- 
ported by a precedent, derived in- 


deed from bad times and an arbi- 


trary reign. This was the cele- 


brated edict of Louis the XIth, dated 
the 21ſt of October, 167, which 
peremptorily ordains that the par- 


liament of Paris ſhall be compoſed 


of a preſident, nine ſub- preſidents, 
| counſelors choſen from a- 
mong the clergy, with a preſcribed 
number of commeners and honorary : 
members, which was not in the 


twelve 


whole by any means to exceed that 


. we have ſtated. So that this Was 
in fact, rather the revival of an old 


law, than a new by ans with re- 


ſpect to that body. 
The fir ordinance, with is : 
to place, went to the eſtabliſhment. 
of a new order in the adminiſtration 
of civil juſtice in the provinces, Two 
new courts were to be inſtituted in 


each of the ſevere! diſtricts therein 
ſpecified; the one to decide all litiga- 


tions not exceeding in value 4,000 


livres; the other, all ſuch above that 


amount, as ſhall! not exceed 20, 00 
livres; reſerving to the parliaments 


in their reſpective provinces, when 


they reſume their functions, the right 
of determining all ſuits ot greater 
1 importance. 


The ſecond went to the abolition 


of thoſe inferior courts, which in 


France were numerous, and whoſe 
degrees of authority being ill de- 
hned, and in different places vari- 


ouſly extended in the exerciſe, not 


only occaſioned much perplexity and 
confuſion in the courts of juſtice, but 
. tended 


8 
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> Wnded likewiſe to nouriſh a Tpirit of 
*Hdleſs litigation among the people. 
ne functions of theſe petty courts 
here (and ſeemingly with great 
Fropriety) transferred to the ſupe- 
or tribunals. 
Another ordinance went to that 
S:cellent reform in the courſe of 
Friminal jullice, of which we have 
phefore taken notice: 01 
ZFent to the vacation of the parlia- 
1 2X ent of Paris, as well as of all the 
=Dthers 


the laſt of all 


throughout the kinedom. 
IF hey were to remain ſuſpended in 
III their fupctions until the King” 8 
pleaſure was karther known 3 and 


Aurin g that period were ſtrictly pro- 
pbibited, both gene 

be Aually, to aſſembie or deliberate 
3 pon any at 


"ZEing declaring thar he would, in the 


erally and indivi- 
ffair public or pris ate; the 


ean Ps 3 the Ae mea- 


* The ordinances being read and 


WM. cicere d, the king concluded the 
34 Þuiineſs by a ſhort ſpeech, in whi. h, 
i 5 4 fter obſe ruin 
Heard his will, and that the _ 
E moderate it was, the more ſt. ictly a 
Pould have it fulfilled and enfor 8 
De ſtated, that all his regulations and 
intentions were directed in every 
hing to the good and happineſs of 
bis ſubjects. 

pon the zeal and fidelity of thoſe 
Pho were immediately called to 


that they had juſt 


That he depended 


zom poſe his cour pleniere; and that 


de had no doubt but others of the 
magiſtracy would, by their good 
hbonduct, merit 
Accordingly loceefively called to 


his favour, and to be 


Wat ſupreme aſſembly. 
During theſe whole proceedings, 


Ihe moſt profound filence was ob- 
erved by the parliament, and the 
Nmeeting was immediately broken up 


t tae king's departure, But on 


Vor. AI. 


3 ances into execution. FOE, 


[' 7 


the following day, what is oh 
called the grand aſſembly of 9 
parliament was ſummoned, and held 
at ſo early an hour, that their pro- 
teſt was dated at ſeven o'clock in 
the morning. In that piece they re- 
preſent to the king, that their ſilence 
in his preſence on the preceding 
day, was not to be contidered as any 


conſent on their ide to his maj. lty's 
edits ;—that, on the contrary, they 


totally diſclaim taking any part in 


waat palſed at that litung, or giving. 


their ſanction to it ;—that they far- 


ther decline accepting any ſeat in 
that new court his majeſty wiſhes to 
eſtabliſh, called La Cour Plemere — 
and chat they canfot accept . 


from its being contrary to th eir duty, 
their oath, and their ndclity to his 
majeſty. 


'Phe proteſt of the parliament was 


ſeconded by a letter ſigned by ſe- 


veral of the peers, and addreſſed to 


the king, Inthis they declare them- 
ſelves penetrated with the deepeſt 


ſorrow at the attempt now made to 


ſubvey the fundamental principles 


of the government ſo long eſta- 
bliſhed in the kingdom That they 


ſhall at all times conſider it their 175 
duty to give to all his ſubjects 


examples of reſpect and ſubmiſfion; 


but that their conſciences, and the _ 


delity which they owe to his ma- 
jeſty, will not ſuffer them to take 
any part in the functions which theſe 
new edicts impoſe on the peerage. 
That they therefore take the liberty 
of laying at the foot of the throne 


"this declaration, dictated by the pur- 
eſt ſentiments of honour, and of 


zeal for the true intereſts of his 
majeſty, which are ever inſeparable : 


from choſe of the nation. 


This extraordinary adherence of 
a great body of the peerage to the 
parliament could not, in the prefent 

R cireumſtances, 
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circumſtances, but be extremely em- 
barraſling to the court; and not the 


leſs ſo for its being entirely unex- 
pected, although it would ſeem to 


require no great {kill in divination 


to have foreboded the event, Nor 
does it appear that theclergywereleſs 


diſpoſed to ſupport the parliament 


than the peers: ſo ſudden and won- 


_ derful a revolution had taken place 


in the ſentiments of a nation, whoſe 


leading characteriſtic for ages had 
been a fulfome. adulation of, and 
blind attachment to their monarchs, 
and to whoſe glory they ſeemed to 


have dedicated the exertion of- all 


their faculties, whether in peace or 

As if the gth of May had 
deen deſtined for a day of continual 
1 5 the king ſuddenly convok- 
e 


| the parliament, after the morn- 
ing buſineſs of the proteſt was over. 


It is not eaſy to ſurmiſe-upon what 

920 he adopted this meaſure; 
. the mort ſpeech which he pro- 
nounced upon the occaſion, was little 


> * 


mere than a repetition or confir- 


mation of what he had declared the 
the day before, as to the determined 
firmneſs of his reſolution to purſue 
the ſyſtem then ee Nha! and 


without regard to any unpediments 
or ebitacles, to carry the new ordi- 
nances into execution. Some con- 
ciliatory expreſſions were, indeed, 
thrown,out towards the cloſe of the 


focech, where the king, after obſerv- 


ing that the objects of the new plan 


were the general tranquillity of the 
kin gdom, and the welfare of the peo- 


ple, declares his reliance on the zeal 
and fidelity of the parliament for the 


” 


good of his ſervice, when he ſhould 
Mk fixed on proper perſons to 
compoſe his ſupreme aſſembly ; and 
be concludes with an aſſurance that 


he ſhould call them together before 
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the ordinary time of their ſitting, if 


the ſituation of public affairs, and the 
neceſſities of the ſtate, ſhould ſo re- 1 


quire. 


This produced, as might have 


been expected, another memoria! 


on the ſame evening from the par- 
hament, in which they peremptoril 
perſiſt in al their paſt reſolutions; 
and further proteſt, and again de- 
clare, that they will not aſſiſt at an 
deliberation in the ſupreme aſlem- * 
bly which his majeſty was about to 
inftitate. They then reſolve, that © 
as it is not in their power to deliver 
that proteſt to the perſon whoſe for- 
mer province it was to receive it, 
and fearing that it would not be pre- 
ſented to the king, they had charged 


one of their members to carry it to 


This care of publication, unde: 
the inflamed and very dangerous ap- 
pearances which prevailed througli- 
out the nation, was not conſiltent 
either with the wiſdom or patriotiſm 
of parliament; and ſeemed rather 
to indicate the violence of a party, 
determined to carry their point at 
all events, and without regard to 
conſequences, than the reſult of thoſe 
cool and cautious deliberations 
which, looking equally to rhe rights * 
of the crown and the people, re- 
garded the preſervation of the pub- 
lic tranquillity as their firſt object, 
and the higheſt of all duties. 1 

But While the parliament were 
thus engaged at Verſailles, their 
head quarters, and what might be 
conſidered as their citadel, was ſud- 
denly carried by a coup de main at 
Paris. For the governor of that 
| | Os Cut), 
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à notary, in order that it might be 
formally depoſited : and they have 
likewiſe given him orders to print 
off as many cepies of it as might 
be necellary to make it publicly and 
authentically Known. : 2 
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p the palais royal, where, entering 
he different chambers, and opening 
e preſſes and bureaus, he took 


ial Fnives of every kind appertaining to 
ar- me parliament; and this buſineſs 
iy 2 Naos finiſhed, after locking, and 
S; lapping the king's ſeal upon the 


"Kill the other parliaments in the 


m- kingdom were about the ſame time 
to Fuſpended from their functions, and 


hat forbidden, under the ſevereſt penal- 
ties, from re- aſſembling, from hold- 
or⸗ ing any private meetings, or from 


it, Iſſuing any reſolutions or opinions 


whatever upon public affairs. 
; 1 The Chatelet, a court next in re- 
putation, authority, and dignity to 


ave Was 
rint TRY the ſe proceedings, that after a 


3 an inſtrument under the name of an 
aarret (bur which ſeems more pro- 
perly a declaration or proteſt) in 


gli - they are affected by ſeeing the va- 
_Frious acts of authority excreiſed a- 


tracy throughout the kingdom, they 
particulariae the following inſtances : 
© {The ſeatof juſtice inveſted by armed 
0 troops; the liberty of fuſfrages 
hoe wantonly violated, by arreſting and 


tions confining magiltrates, who could not 
ghz be perſonally anſwerable for delibe- 


e. rations which were diſtinct and pe- 


puv- culiarly - © wh hg to themſelves; 
ect, that magiſtracy was thus debaſed, 


were monarch who had declared © that he 
the! 23 never would reign but according to 


it be e the tenor of the laws ;'* and that, 
{ud-- as the edits and declarations report- 


tw Fed by his majeſty's attornies, had not 
that 


been deliberatod upon by parliament, 


HDoſteſſion of all the papers and ar- 


Acors, he carried away the keys. 


the great chamber of parliament, 
o far from being diſmayed at 


fitting of 36 hours, they iſſued 


- which, after declaring how deeply 


gainſt the different ſeats of magiſ- 


are daily arrivin 


order overthrown, under a 
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; 1 ty, properly attended, proceeded 


who has a certain and undiſputed 


right, acknowledged by the monarch 


himſelf; to addreſs their remon- 


ders. 


In the intermediate time, à duke, 


three other peers, and two arch- 
biſhops, preſented themſelves in 


perſon to the king at Verfailles, and 


delivered into his own hands a pa- 


per of ſo extraordinary a nature, 
that neither the names of the pre-: 


ſenters or ſubſcribers were ever 
given. It was entitled, the humble 


and dutiful addreſs of the ſubſcri- 


bers, in behalf of themſelves and“ 
the publick; and was figned by 


47 peers and biſhops, “for them- 


ſelves and the nation.“ | 


They declare the grief with which 


they find themſelves obliged to ap- 
proach his majeſty in the line, of 


their duty; but ir is a duty, they 


fay, which they cannot reſiſt, con- 


fidering the preſent very alarming 


ſtate of public affairs, the diſcon- 
tents which prevail among people 
of all ranks, the tumults that have 
already occurred, the accounts that 
of- freſh inſur- 
rections of the moſt alarming kind, 
and ſtill more than any, the cauſes 
to which all theſe evils are openly 
and generally attributed. 5 
They farther declare, upon the 


ſame ground of ſhewing their mo- 


tives and duty, that, as princes 
pledged in the name of the whole 
nobility for the preſervation of the 
laws, as peers born for the ſecurity 
of the throne, and as citizens bound 
[3B] 3 for 
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| for the public welfare, they cannot, 


conſiſtently with their loyalty to his 


majeſty, their duty to themſelves, to 


the nation, and to poſterity, let the 


| preſent period paſs unnoticed. That, 
whatever be their ſorrow for the 


occaſion, duty preſſes them forward, 


Juſtice requires, and zeal for the 
_ conſtitutional law of the land im- 
pels them to remonſtrate at his 
mane 

That from theſe motives . 
cauſes, they were bound to proteſt 
againſt the diſſolution of the na- 


tional parliament; againſt all the 


late edicts, as well thoſe relative to 
the cour pleniere, as others, and in 
general againſt every act which 
militated againſt thoſe eſtabliſhed 
laws whoſe foundations had been 

laid on wiſdom, moderation, and 


Jai. 
That with the del loyalty they 


lay their ſentiments before the king, 
hoping that God may incline their 
ſovereign to re-conlider theſe mea- 
ſures, and to permit in future things 
to go on in that channel to which 


for ages they had been accuitomed; 


and thereby prevent an alteration 
: which could not but entail the moſt 


ruinous conſequences ; conſequences 


too eaſily. to be foreſeen, both on the 
| ſovereign and on the people. 
This remonſtrance, independently 
of its language or ſpirit, afforded a 
moſt alarming and ſorrow ful demon- 
ſtration to the king, how totally he 
had loſt all weight and influence 
with the two great bodies of the 
| nobles and clergy (who, with few 
exceptions, had at all times been the 


zealous and powerful ſupporters of 
the crown) at a period when he was 
already ſo deeply involved in a con- 
teſt with the parliaments, and con- 
{quently with the people at large, 


who ever adhered to them, and 


- 2 


preſſor. 
tious invective, the people are re- 


1789. 
conſidered whatever cauſe they were 
n in as common to both. 


t was at the time reported, and 
we can give it only as a report, that 
a council having been held on the 
evening after this remonſtrance was 
delivered, lettres de cachet were there 
abſolutely ſigned and iſſued againſt "= 
all the ſubſcribers ; but that at mid- 
night, Monſieur (the king's next 


brother, and the favourite of the 


people) went to the royal bedcham- * 
ber, and prevailed on the king to 
have them recalled, + 

la the mean time, nothing ala 4 
be more alarming than the temper 


which now became prevalent among 


all orders and claſſes of, the people, 
and the aſpect which almoſt every © 


part of the kingdom exhibited, 
Paris preſented every —— the 
new ſpectacle, of ſeditious, inflam- 


matory, or treaſonable written or 


printed papers, poſted upon the 


gates and corners of the ſtreets. 
An incendiary libel of the moſt a- 


trocious nature and dangerous ten- 
cency was detected at a private 
printing houſe, where the preſs was 


_ deſtroyed, and the printed copies, to 
the amount of ſeveral hundreds, 
ſeized; but a number of others, it 


{cems, had been already diſtributed, 
and ſeveral were moſt daringly put 
up on the city gates, and other pub- 


hc places: although the king was. 
_ openly branded in them with the 


appellation of tyrant; charged with 


having trampled with impunity upon 
the. deareſt rights of the people; 
and, that he, who ſhould be their 


father, was become their bittereſt 
enemy, and moſt implacable op- 
In a ſimilar ſtrain of ſedi- 


kanebed with want of ſpirit, for not 
having already puniſhed their op- 
preſſors; and every other inſtigation 
3 to 
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fate of diſorder. 


® immediate violence and rebellion 
38 cloſed by that emphatic ſcrip- 


re phraſe which had been uſed fo 
many ages ago in ſimilar combuſ- 
ons, of To your tents, O 11- 
1 el!“ e 7 „ 
In ſeveral of the provinces things 
emed to wear a worſe appearance 
Foren than in Paris. Bretagne had 


en for ſome time in a ſtrange 
Some local diſ- 


pHutes between the nobles and the 


peaſants had induced both fides 
"to take up arms in ſeveral places, 


ſupport of their real or ſup- 


Foled rights; and as they could 


Dot accommodate their own dif- 


time, until they had improved 


"their faculties, by a careful in- 


"Feltigation of public grievances, 


S 


Through the agitation produged 
4 
bot public and domeſtic grievance 
though we have received but 
Hittle information of the particu- 
ars) it appears upon the whole, 
hat the flame became ſo violent, 
and the commotions ſo alarming, 
fat the biſhop of Rennes found 
t neceſſary to ſet out himſelf ex- 
=preſs to Paris, and to uſe ſuch ex- 
pedition as to ſpend but 36 hours 
on a journey of 200 miles, in order 
"to lay before the King a clear 


y theſe joint operating caules 


Katement of the dangerous fitua- 
Jon of affairs in that province. 
In the provinces farther ſouth 


"things were little better, The 


Parliaments of Tholouſe and Greno- 


Jad been committed to Rate pri- 


bons. This procedure irritated the 


2 
4 
- IM 


inhabitants of theſe provincial capi- 


* 


Als fo highly, that they were guilty 
dhe greateſt exceſſes and vio- 


$ 


ble were both in exile, and ſome 
| the moſt refractory members 
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lences, in all which they were ſap- 
ported by their country neighbours, 
and encouraged, or confirmed in 
their conduct, by the people at 


lar ge. The parliament ot Tholouſe 


having, before their diſperſion, 


paſſed the ſtrongeſt reſolutions 


againſt the admiſſion of the new 
ordinances, and the eſtabliſhment 
of the new court, the people 


determined, in their abſence, effec- 


tually to ſupport their deſign. This 
led them to ſuch exceſſes, that 
the count de Perigord, governor 
of Languedoc, and hitherto one 


of the beſt beloved noblemen in 
T | France, was, notwithſtanding his 
ferences, they ſeemed diſpoſed to 
let a fruitleſs taſk lie dormant for 


popularity, and great natural in- 
fluence in the country, obliged to 


fly precipitately from that city. 


Two regiments, who were quartered 
there under his command, were 


likewiſe obliged to withdraw, whilſt 


the inhabitants not only took poſleſ- 
ſion of the gates, but are ſaid to 
have taken up the pavements, as 


providing for a ſiege or bombard- 


ment ie 8 | 
This was the firſt inſtance in 
which the attachment of the army 


to the crown had ever been called in 


queſtion; but it was now ſtrongly 
reported, notwithſtanding the great- 
eſt endeavours to keep it ſecret, 
that the governor general of Lan- 
guedoc actually put the fidelity of 


the troops to the teſt, and that 


the two regiments peremptorily 


refuſed to fire upon their country- 


men. From this circumſtance, and 


ſome others correſponding with it, 
which took place about the ſame 


time, it came to be generally 


whiſpered, that in caſe of matters 
being carried to the laſt degree 
of extremity, the army would not 
ſupport the court in its oppreſſive 
defigns againſt the people; a new, 
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vinces, were at this time ſo much 
Interrupted, by the caution of the 

court in the examination of let- 
ters, and the extreme violence of 
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and ſeemingly a ſtrange opinion, 
in ſo long eſtabliſhed an arbitrary 


and military ſyſtem of government 


but which ſerved to inſpire great 


confidence and ſpirit in the nume- 


rous diſcontented part of the na- 


At Grenoble, in Dauphiny, the 


exceſſes were carried to the higheſt 


ee of exorbitance; and much 
lood was even reported to have 


been ſhed in the conflicts between 
the military and the inhabitants, 
who were joined by ſome thou- 


fands of the neighbouring moun- 


taineers. All means of communi- 
cation, whether by poſt or other- 


wiſe, between Paris and the pro- 


party gave, beſides ſo deep a 


tincture to every thing that paſſed 


through that medium, that little 
faith 'can be placed on any ac- 


counts given under ſuch circum-_ 
m__— „%%% | 


It ſeems, however, tolerably aſ- 


certained, that the life of the duke 
de Tonnere, who governed that 
province, was in imminent danger; 

that he Was obliged to ſurrendey 
the keys of the palace to the in- 
ſiurgents for its preſervation ; that 
among other 8 they plun- 


dered his large and valuable cabi- 
net of medals and curioſities; and 


that they had threatened, during 
the oppoſition of the troops, to 
fet the four corners of the town 


on fire at the ſame inſtant. They 


ſenal, from which they furniſhed 
themſelves with artillery, arms and 
ammunition, Several lives muſt 
undoubtedly have been loſt in the 


_ Eourfe of theſe diforders, but it is 


2 


— 


TY) 
» 


the court, in defiance of the king's 
poſitive orders, aſſembled at Ren- 


evident that none of the bloody 2 


maſſacres which were reported at 4 


the time taok place, It is ſaid,, 
that although the troops did not, 
like their fellows at Tholouſe, ab. 
ſolutely refuſe to obey their offi. 
cers, yet that they acted with ſuch 
ſlackneſs and apparent reluctance, 


4 


as contributed more than the num. 


der or force of the malcontents, 
to defeat the eſfect; and ſufficiently 
convinced their commanders tha; ? 
they were no longer to be truſted. 

The parliament of Britany, 
which, as well as the province at 


5 large, had long been in 2 ſtate of % 


great and continual variance with 


nes (their capit al) 3 . 1 


ning of June, and after ſitting from 
four o'clock in the morning until fix 
in the evening, among Other vio- 


lent reſolutions paſſed one in which 


l declaſed all perions, who R 


ſhould in any degree attempt to 
carry the new ordmances into exe- 


cution to be guilty of high trea- 1 


ſen, and to be proſecuted and pu- 


wards ſurrounded and their pro- 


ceedings interrupted by a ſtrong 
detachment of the troops in gar- 1 


| riſon 3 but the inhabitants flying in 


crouds to the reſcue of the parlia- 


ment, and being joined by a vast 


concourſe of people from the ad- 
jacent country, the troops found 
themſelves compelled, after a great 
riot and ſome milchief had taken 
place, to give way to the im- 


| . y menſe mulitude of their antago-' 
likewiſe took poſſeſſion of the ar- 


niſts, and relinquiſh their deſign; 
while no perſon would venture to 
ſexye the lettres de cachet, Which 
had been ſent down for the exile. 


or impriſonment of the mem- 


bers, 
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t does not appear that the 


troops upon this occaſion ſhewed 
any reluctance to the diſcharge 
 *Fof their duty. We hear no more 
pof the parliament, who perhaps 
did not think it ſafe to proceed 


greater lengths. A great pro- 


Pvinclal meeting was however con- 


48 


vened, in order to determine upon 
the moſt effectual meaſures for op- 
poſing the execution of the new 
*# ordinances. 


2 e _ deputation, compoſed of 


At this aſſembly a 


everal eminent perſons, was ap- 


pointed to proceed to Verſailles, 
and to remonſtrate ſtrongly with 
che king, in the name of the 
province, againſt the cour pleniere 
min particular, as being deemed the 


— 2 


greateſt innovation, and the moſt 
dangerous to the parliaments, and 
8 P 


new tribunals 


which the deputation ſet out on 
their commiſſion, was ſuddenly 


clofe priſoners to the Baſtile. 
During this ſeaſon of fruitleſs 
hope, continual difappointment, 


> conſtant turmoil, vexation and 
alarm, the agitation of the king's 
mind was frequently ſo great and 
apparent, as to excite the com- 
2 paſhon of all who had an oppor- 
tunity of being near his perſon; 
who were convinced that there 
could not be many men in his 
28 large dominions farther removed 
" il 1 happineſs than he evidently 

Was. 


It was univerſally acknow- 


7 ledged on all fides, and by all 
parties, that no man could mean 
better, or more fervently wiſh and 
fully intend the happineſs of his 
ſubjects; ſo that the epithet of 


in general againſt all the other 
and ordinances. 
The confidence and ardour with 


checked upon their arrival at Ver- 
failles, for they were not only re- 
fuſed an audience, but committed | | | 
gquired. To whick is to be add- 
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bell. beloued ſeemed a tribute 


flowing involuntarily from the 
kearts of the people; and foreign- 
ers as well as natives held but 
one opinion as to the juſtneſs of 
the application. For the king's 
wiſh to promote the eaſe, content, 
and happineſs of the people, was 
not a paſſive or inert diſpoſition, 
indulged only in ſpeculation; it 
was embodied and brought fully 
into act; he had done more in 4 


few years for the gratification and 


benefit of his ſubjects, than had 


been done by all his predeceſſors, 


put together, from the foundation 
„ =: 
Unfortunately the ſtate was too 
deeply involved in debt and embar- 
raſſment to be extricated or re- 
lieved by any thing within the im- 
mediate powers of the crown: the 
fame benevolent diſpoſition which 
made him ready upon every o- 
caſion to relinquiſh his perſonal 
intereſts, rendered him averſe te 
the execution of ſuch vigorous 
and decifive meaſures as the exi- 
gencies of his affairs abſolutely re- 


ed, that in confequence of the 
late reforms, dictated by the ſame _ 


love for his people, the monarchy 


had been diſmantled of what formed- 


an eſſential part of its ſtrength 


and ſecurity. . „ 
It is well known that a conſider- 
able proportion of the numerous 
nobility of France have always 
been dependent on the crown 
for the means of ſupporting their 
rank, and preſerving the digmty 
of their families. All thefe ſaw 
themſelves now for ever cut of 
from that reſource, the king having 
equally put it out of his power 
te beſtow bounty, and to reward 
merit or ſervice. Above four hun- 
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extraordinary courage, and 
liar ſenſe of honour, powerfully 
contributed to raiſe the military 
renown and glory of France, to 
that high yur: at which they 


24] 
offices in the royal houſehold, and 


greater number were affected in 


the ſame manner by the reduc- 


tions in the military departments. 


It would not have been in human 
nature, that ſuch a change of condi- 
tion, and ſuch a blite upon hope, 


did not produce a corre{pondent 
change of ſentiments in the ſuf- 
ferers, who, if they did not think 


_. themſelves actually injured, felt 
themſelves at leaſt ruined, and re- 


ceived little comfort in reflecting 
upon the cauſe or neceſſity of the 
meaſure; while that great number 


Who were not yet in a ſtate to be 
loſers, but who might be ſaid 
to Ine in a great meaſure upon 
the hope and credit of future fa- 


vour and proviſion, ſeeing now all 


the pleaſing proſpeòs in life which 
they had been uled to flatter them- 
ſelves with at once cut oft, thought 
themſelves no leſs unfortunate than 
the former: they all naturally di- 
rected their views to other pro- 
ſpects and to other reſources; and 


thus the king 


loſt the attachment 


of that brave and powerful order 


of men, who had hitherto been 


the conſtant ſupporters and de- 


fenders of the monarchy. _ 
Upon the ſame principle of re- 
lieving the people, the crown was 


farther weakened by reducing the 
gens darmes, and other corps of 


houſhold troops, who beſides their 


inviolable attachment to the royal 


perſon and family, had, by their 


pecu- 
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dred perſons had already loſt their 


benefits 


1789. 


arrived under Louis XIV. and his 
ſucceſſor. 

were turned adrift upon the world 
without means or reſource; a much 


The inſtitution of provincial aſ- 
ſemblies afforded a notable inſtance 
of the king's wiſhes to render 
government as ealy as poſlible to 
the people, and even to admit 
them to ſomething approaching 
to a republican ſhare in the in- 
ternal adminiſtration of their af- 
fairs. "I heſe aſſemblies were to 
be compoſed of a preſcribed num- 
ber of each of the three eſ- 
rates, the nobles, c 
mons, the members being freely 
elected by their reſpective orders; 
ſo that each aſſembly ſeemed in 
itſelf a circumſcribed meeting of 
the ſtates gencral; who were, 


however, paramount over all. They | 
were to communicate to the crown 


information and advice on all mat- 
ters relative to the province, in- 
cluding the ſentiments and parti- 
cular grievances of the people, 
and had authority in many caſes 


to redreſs the latter; one of their 


principal objects was to attend to 


the collection of the revenue, and 


to remedy all abuſcs in chat de- 


partment; and though they were 


not endued with powers to lay 
on taxes, they were to point out 
thoſe that were oppreſſive or vexa- 


tious, and to recommend. others 


upon a better principle. They 
poſſeſſed other powers, which we 


have not ſeen fully explained; nor 


was there time to experience the 
which the ellabliſh- 
ment of the provincial afſemblies 


was capable of producing. This 
mecklure, however, if not allowed 
to be a great advance towards a 
new conſtitution, Was, at leaſt, a 


wonderful and little expected im- 
provement of the old. 


The 


lergy and com- 


+3 


dig the condition 
8 | 
*Z@&rders of the people. In the per- 
*ZÞrmance of theie beneficial acts 
ey were much indebted, not only 


Four: and minifer: 
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" 4 'The aſſembly of the notables; 


Whatever 
bone great things towards meliorat- 


were its defects, had 
the government, and beter 
of the lower 


the prompt operation of the 
„ but to their 
ceſſantly pointing out abules, and 


* reforms; ſo that it would 


t be eaſy to determine on which 
ide many of the meaſures of im- 
age originated. The enor- 
e which prevailed in the mode 
pr! evying the taxes, and the bound- 
2 eculation which attended the 
Feilen. beſides being ruinous to 
the ſtate, had, from the days of 
Ko been a conſtant ſource of 
the molt intolerable grievance and 
en to the people. This ſub- 


ct the notables entered deeply into: 


traced various evils to their ſource, 
end recommended judicious re- 
edies, which were inmegarely 


: adopted. 


The abolition of * corvee, in 


CE ind, which had for ages been a 
ource of conſtant opprefiion to 
the country people, 


through the 
artial and unjuſtifiable manner in 


which the computſion to labour 


upon the roads had been frequently 
Fance. was an act ſcarcely of 
reater utility than of mercy with 


Felpect to that 


aſe, rendered the duty ſo com- 


pvaratively light, chat it ſeemed 


the total abolition of the 


moſt uſeful claſs 
of mankind. The commuration of 
| hw for perſonal ſervice, at the 
bPption of the farmer, and thereby 
freeing him from the tyranny of 
petty officers, along with other 
regulations which went to guard 
RÞgainſt oppreſſion in any ſhape or 
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ſcarcely to be any longer conſider- 
ed as a burthen, 


Other regulations, though lower 


in degree, were ſtill of great pub- 


lic utility. Of theſe was the re- 
moval of the barriers between the 


different provinces, and the aboli- 


tion of all internal taxes, duties 


and reſtrictions upon the tranſit of 


commodities from one to another, 


wich had ever been ſo perni- 


cious a check to the internal com- 
merce of the country. The de- 
cree for laying open and free the 
commerce of grain throughout che 
kingdom, may perhaps be confi- © 
dered of ſtill greater importance. 
Though we have already mentioned 


the relief alforded to the proteſtants, 


yet a meaſure which a#ord led te . 
curity and happineſs to ſo confi. 
derable a portion of the people, 
ſhould not be overlooked in this 
enumeration of pubhe benefits. 

To thoſe benefits actually con- 
ferred, may be fairly and with- 7 
out violence added, that rreateltÞ 
of all which was yet only in con- 
templation, it being at the pre- 
ſent impoſſible to be carried inta 
execution. This was no leſs than 
gabelles 


through out the Kingd om, which. 


had ever been the epprobri um of 


tne French government, and the 
moſt odious and intolerable of all 
icnemes of taxation to the people. 
This ſublime idea, as it was de- 
ſervedly termed in the aflembly, 


was communicated to the notables 
on the day -of 


their 


riſing, by 
Monſieur, the king's 


brother, who 


declared, that it was his majeſty's 


firſt wiſh and molt carneſt inten- 


tion, and that he ſhould ever confi- 


der the moment of its accom- 
plilpment as the happieſt of his 
lite. 
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liſe. This declaration undoubtedly 
contributed to the extraordinary 
adulation which marked the ſpeeches 
of that day, when the mayor, or 
chief magiſtrate of Paris, ſeeking 
not to be outdone in that figure 


of ſpeech called the hyperbole, 


ex- 


made uſe of the following 
 prefſions; — © That Louis XVI. 
dc would have been the exemplar 
' & and model upon which Henry 


d the Great would have formed 


c himſelf, if the partial deſtiny of 
the preſent generation of French- 
„ men had not reſerved him to 


„ complete their happineſs.”——Ir_ 


was at no very diſtant period that 
the king was to be taught ex- 


perimentally the true value of 


adulation and compliments. 


It may, however, with truth and 
juſtice be affirmed, that few long 


EEE. reigns in any country, even among 


thoſe conſidered as the beſt and 
moſt glorious, have through their 
whole courſe been adorned with 


ſo many patriotic and beneficent 


time been communicated to the 
public in the preſent, And it is 
. evident, that. if Louis XVI. had 
hved at any other period ſince 
the foundation of the French mo- 


acts, as had within a ſhort ſpace of 


narchy, his name would have been 


now 1dolized, and that he would 
have been univerſally conſidered as 
the father of his people. So much 
may a man's fortune and fame 


depend upon the period as well 


as the country in which he is 


born. 


ments which, in conformity with 
the advice of the notables, had 
been made in the management and 
collection of the public revenue 
thoroughly effective, a new, efficient, 


a 4 


To render the great improve- 
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and reſponſible council of finance, : 


compoſed of ſeveral of the great 
officers of ſtate, was inſtituted, im- 


4 
. 


i 


mediately after the riſing of that 1 


body; a meaſure which they had 
indeed recommended, but was not 
at the ume abſolutely agreed to. 
publith ' 


This council was bound to | 
annually a clear ſtatement of the 


7 p — 
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receipts and expenditure of the 7 


preceding year, ſo that the balance, 
which had long been, and for the 

preſent muſt be the deficiency f 
the former, might be ſeen at a 


ſingle view, and all. the particulars ip 5 
on both ſides of the account were 


open to public inſpection and exa- 50 


mination. 


No meaſure could have 5 


afforded greater ſatis faction, or have 


been more generally popular, than 


the inſtitution of this council, i,; 
time had been afforded for its 


(with ſcarcely any check upon him) 


in the hands of a comptroller gene- 
ral, theſe miniſters were univerſally 
ſuſpected and charged with the 
moſt unbounded and profligate waſte 
of the public treaſure : and theſe 
accuſations having been in man 
inſtances ſtrongly ſupported by 7 
concurrent circumſtances, much of 
the public diſtreſs had, at various 
times, and probably with too much 
been attributed to this 


reaſon, 


But theſe reforms and improve- 
ments, however excellent in their 
_ deſign, and however beneficial they Be 
might hereafter prove in their ef- 


effect to operate. For the whole bu- 
ſineſs of finance being before lodged 


fect, could aftord no preſent relief 1 


to government. The notables, there- 


fore, recommended to the king, 1 S 
after all the retrenchments which 


he had already made, a ſtill far- 3 | 
ther redudtion in the royal and 
„„ public 
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livres annually. Though this pro- 
poſal was complied with, that 
aſſembly were ſtill ſenſible, that 


this ſaving, great as it was, could 
in no degree ſupply the immediate 


* exigencies of the ſtate, by enabling 


the ſame time to provide for the 


7 unavoidable civil and military 


eſtabliſhments. For theſe purpoſes, 
a tax or taxes were indiſpenſably 
neceſlary, 


as would be ſufficient to extricate 
the {tate from its preſent difficuities, 
and thereby afford time for the 
ſyſtem of reform and economy 


now adopted, as well as the un- 


exampled preſents made by the 


ſovereign to the public, to operate 


in producing their proper effects. 


Though the notables had diſ- 


claimed all authority in themſelves 


to adviſe or recommend, yet their 
ſanction, firſt in ſhewing the abſo- 
lute neceflity of laying on new 
taxes to carry on the public buſi- 


neſs, and then in recommending or 


approving thoſe which were intend- 
ed, was reaſonably deemed by go- 


vernment à matter of great im- 
portauce, conſidering the difficul- 


ties which the parhament threw in 
the way of all its operations. The 


firſt was completely afforded by 
that aſſembly, who examining care- _ 
fully the whole ſyſtem of finance, 


ſhewed the exact amount of the 


revenue, and excels of the expen- 
diture, rendering it ſo clear as not 
to admit of a queſtion, that it was 


impoſſible to conduct government 


without additional ſupplies. 
They in general approved, though 


upon the ſecurity of 
which ſuch a loan could be raiſed, 


would be little burthenſome 
the people, and particularly ſo to 
the laborious countryman, to whoſe _ 
condition they, upon every occaſion, 
paid the greateſt attention, 
to grant ſupplies, and only aſſumed _ 
the territorial revenue, or land- 
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lic expences, to the extraor- 
Jinary amount of 40 millions of 


with ſome difference of degree in 
reſpect to its parts, of that ſcheme 


of taxation propoled by the mini- 
ters for ſupplying the preſent emer- 


gencies, by which the burthen was 
to be laid upon thoſe parts of the 
nation, which were the beſt able to 


| _ ſupport its weight, upon the great 
8 government to fulfil the public en- 
gagements to its 


commercial and landed intereſts. 


The intended tax upon ſtamps, 
which was 


afterwards deſcribed 
in ſuch odious colours, not only 
received the moſt unqualife.l ap- 
probation from the notables, but 
they ſeemed to ſtep beyond the 
lines which they had preſcribed 
to themſelves, by recommending 


objects and duty, farther than either 


the original deſign or the adopted 
ſcheme reached; declaring that it 
to 


But with reſpect to the act for 


tax, which would have fallen upon 
the nobility and clergy, and thereby 


removed, ſo far as it went, thote 
exemptions which had been ſo 
long conſidered as an intolerable 


grievance, here it would ſeem that 


the patriotiſm of the aſſembly be- 


gan to fail, or that they were awed 5 
by the potent bodies whoſe intereſts 


were concerned. Upon this ſubject, 


the notables were guarded, cautious, 
and indecifive; and though they 
could not conſiſtently with their 
own avowed ſentiment bat approve 
the principle of the tax, they did 
it heſitatingly, and to get entirely 
quit of the queſtion, flew off ſudden- 
ly to the old plea of total incom- 
petency with reſpect to taxation, a 
buſineſs, they ſaid, which reſted 
„ ſeolely 


© 


muſt be entirely referred. It was 


rather à curious circumſtance of 
bobſervation, that a little before this 
dQiſplay of extreme delicacy, they 

had ſtrongly recommended a tax 


upon the city of Paris, whole yalt 


increaſe of population, they repre- 
ſented as extremely injurious to 
the kingdom at large, and whoſe 
inhabitants 
more heavily taxed than he 0 


ſhould therefore be 


borious countrymen. | 
The territorial revenue act, upon 


che Whole, received their tacit ap- 
probation; they owned the juſtneſs 
of the principle, made no objection 
to any of the parts, and ony re- 
commended, or 
doubtful improvement in he mode | 
: of regulation, 
Theſe two taxes woald have been 


hinted _ 


ſufficient to remove all the diſtreſſes, 


and to afford energy and eaſe to 
all the operations of government. 
The king had ſolemnly engaged, 
that if their produce exceeded the 
neceſſary public demands, or with- 
out that, as the neceſſities of the 
ſtate were diminiſhed by ſavings 
and the diſcharge of debts, he 
would, in either caſe, remit the 
everplus, and continually leſſen as 


much as poſſible the burthen to the 


: people. Nor could te recede from 

this engagement, if he was even ſo 
| however, 
little to be ſuppoſed) as the ſtate 
of the public accounts, which was 


inclined, (which was, 


to be publiſhed every year by the 
new council of finance, muſt have 


effectually bound him to the per- 


formance. _ 
The people being now relieved 
from a number of their moſt cry- 


ing grievances, and having full 


room to. hope, and rational grounds 


, ſome. 


the innovators 
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ſolely with the ſovereign, and to 
whoſe prudence and diſcretion it 


for expectation, that what, was al- 
ready done was only introductory 
to a progreſſive. courle of meaſures 
for the meliorafton of the conſti- 


tution, and the improvement of 
all the ef d of government, 


it might ſeem that little more was 
wanting than an accommodating 
and conciliatory diſpoſition in the 


parliament of Paris, by filling up the 
line already traced by the notables, 
to have eſtabliſhed the proſperity of 


the preſent reign upon the firmeſt 


baſis, that of the > happineſs and conſe- 
quent affection of the people. 


But the public diſorders were too 
deep and too firmly fixed to be 


eradicated, and too vigorous: and 
rapid in their growth to be checked 
by any common reſtraints or impe- 
ſplit 
into violent factions; and theſe, 


diments. The nation was 


however various and diſtinct their 


views might be in other things, 


were all agreed in one point, 


which was, to reduce the king to 
ſuch a ſtate of weakneſs and diſ- 
treſs 


finding it impoſſible to conduct the 


for want of money, that 


buſineſs of government otherwiſe, 


he ſhould be compelled by neceflity | 


to adopt their favourite meaſure of 


eonvoking the ſtates general. None 


of the parhaments, any more than 
that of Paris, could eſcape being 


influenced by theſe powerful parties, 


and of courſe adopted their” poli- 


tical opinions and principles. 
In the mean time the cabals of 


of looking with other parties to 
changes of men, or to an altera- 
tion of meaſures in the adminiſtra- 
tion of public affairs, directed their 


views to the utter ſuhverſion of 


government. 


began about this 
time to be regularly formed and 
embodied, and to ſpread through 
every part of France, who, inſtead 
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rernment. If the parliament 
Fas not immediately under 
WS fluence of theſe cabals, they at 


Rat prepared the way for the 


XFondut and proceedings in the 
9 Poem conteſts with the Ling ſince 
ue rejection of the two money bills. 
Por the paper war, as it may juſtly 
dhe termed, which they incefſanty 
Farried on, and took fo much care 
Ro publiſh, and which was in a 
Preat meaſure directly and n 
ally pointed against the king, cou 
got but tend in a great degree to 
render the ſorereign odious: as 
"Fell as contemptible. Indeed, many 
ff their publiſhed documents, ex- 
Fluſive of their reproach and in- 
vective, bore rather the character 
"bf manifeſtos, than of reſolutions 
5 and remonſtrances, as hey: were 


pe original deſign. For, while they 
were intended only to render cer- 
tain modes or forms of authority 
1 odious or ridiculous, they equally m 
affected all; and jooſening all thoſe 
1 bonds of opinion, Which are the 
8 Feet cement of mankind, made 
way for that general contempt of 
all orders, eſtabliſhments, and au- 
borittes which the 


experienced. Diſorder, confuſion, 
| % anarchy ſpread through the 
Kingdom; and they found too 11 7 
X they could never be able 0 iy. 
On Sunday the 13th of 


3 that they had raiſed a ſpirit F 
mous ſolid and angular pieces of 


July, 


b almoſt total Akne ſuddenly over- 
ſpread the face of the earth, 
ſeveral parts of France, and this 


won or horricane, ſuppoſed 
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the 


ments, wind, 
Ponfuſion that followed, by their 


| way 


7% parliaments | 
themſelves have fince ſo bitterly. 


7788, about nine in the morning, e 
vithout any eclipſe, a dreadfal and 


: awful gloom was the prelude to 


[29 
to be without example in the tem- 
perate c imates of Europe. During 
this violent concuſſion of the ele- 
rain, hail, thunder, 

and lightening ſeemed to contend 
in impetuoſity; but the hail was 


the great inſtrument of ruin and 8 


deſtruction. The whole face of 
nature was ſo totally changed in 
_ an hour, that no perſon who 
J ſlept during the tempeſt could 
an believed himſelf in the ſame 


part of the world when he awoke. 
Inſtead of the ſmiling 


bloom of 
ſummer, and the rich proſpects of 


forward autumn, which were juſt 


before ſpread over the face of that 
fertile and beautiful country, it 


now preſented the dreary | aſpect. 


of univerfal winter, in the moſt 


ſterile and gloomy of the arctic : 


regions, The foil was changed 


1 « | into a morals, the ſtand: ing corn 
. Their effect went far bereue the 


beaten into the quagmire, the 
vines broken to pieces, and their 
branches buried in the ſame man- 
wer, the fruit-trees of every kind de- 
dliſhed, and the hail lying unmelt- 
ER in heaps, like roc Ks of tolid i ice. 
Ihe country people, on their 
to church, beaten down in 
the fields by the fury of the tem- 
peſt, and nea ly ſuffocated as they 
lay by the water and mud, con- 
cluding it to be the laſt day, and 
expecting the immediate diſſolution 
of all things, ſcarcely attempted 
to extricate "themſelves. The hail, 
was ſaid to be compoſed of enor- 


ice, ſome of them weighing from 
eight to ten ounces, and were re- 
popted to be as hard as diamonds. 
Even the robuſt foreſt trees were 
n incapable of withitanding the fury 
of the tempeſt; and a large wood 
of cheſnut- trees, in particular, Was 
ſo dil e chat it preſented 
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kitle more after than. the bare 


and naked trunks, the boughs being 
either entirely broken off, or Hack- 
ed and mangled in a manner that 
beightened the deplorable effect of 
„„ 
The difordered ſtate of public 
affairs prevented both the courſe 
and extent of this hurricane from 
being defined as it would in a 


ppier ſeaſon. The thoughts of 
8 who were qualified to obſerve 


and record ſo extraordinary a phe- 


nomenon, were otherwiſe occupied; 
and the ſufferers could only deſcribe 


what they immediately felt, with 
kttle curiofity as to the fate. of 
others. The tempeſt ſeems to have 
been very irregular in its opera- 
tion, and while ſeveral large diſ- 
tricts were entirely deſolated, other 
Intermediate portions of 
received much leſs, or compara- 


country 


tively: little damage. One of fixty 


ſquare leagues, was fo totally ruined, 


as not to have a fingle ear of corn, 


nor ea fruit of any kind left; and 
the trees and vines were ſo miſera- 
bly hacked and battered, that four 
years was the ſhorteſt period eſti- 
mated for their being again in 
many degree productive. Of the 66 
pariſhes included in the diſtrict of 
Pontoiſe, 43 were entirely deſolat- 


ed, While of the remaining 23 ſome 


loſt two thirds, and others not 
above half their harveſt, 
The iſle of France, and the Or- 
lieanois, ſeem to have been the 
principal ſcenes of devaſtation ; and 
the magnitude of the damage 
may perhaps afford ſome clue to 
calculators, whereby | 
the extent of the calamity. The 
| loſs or damage was ſail 


to eſtimate 


to be 
moderately eſtimated at fourſcore 


| millions of livres, or between three 
and four millions ſterling: This 
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was confined to the loſſes ſuſtained 


by the farmers, or more generally 


the. damage done to the growths 
of the earth ; the devaſtation 0 
churches, ſteeples, and houſes, not 


being included in the calculation. 
The king, in the firſt inſtance, 


granted an immediate benevolence | 
of 1,200,000 livres to the ſufferers, 


and, as a farther relief, eſtabliſhed 


a lottery of 40, ooo tickets in their 
favour; he likewiſe remitted al! 
taxes to them for a year to come. 


All poflible meaſures were unme- 
diately purſued for procuring ſuch * 
an importation of corn, from thoſe, 
countries that could at- all ſpare = 
any, as might ſupply the domeſtic 7 
| loſs; but unfortunately, the harveſts 
in moſt parts of Europe had of 
late been fo indifferent, and the  * 
devouring war in the north occa- 
| fioned fo inceſſant a demand for 
all kinds of proviſion, that the 
wiſhed-for ſupply to be obtained by 
theſe means Flt d | 
pectation: eren England could not 


far ſhort of ex- 
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afford any aid in the preſent exi- 
gence, and America was too diſtant 
tor preſent or near relief. The bo 
duke of Orleans was eminently 


diſtinguiſhed by the extent of his 
benevolences upon this occaſion, 2? 
Which his immenſe fortune, as the 
richeſt ſubject in Europe, rendered 
a matter of no difficulty. Several 
of the nobility and dignified clergy 


merited great praiſe * the ſame 
account. In general, the great 


| land-holders, and owners. of eitates 


in the ruined countries, befides the 


_ remiſſion. of a year's rent, and pro 
curing feed corn from diſtant 
parts for their tenants, do not ſeem _* 
to have ſpared any pains in their 


endeavours to preſerve the multi- 


tude from periſhing in the interim, 
by procuring them ſuch ſuſtenance | 


1 dhe ſtate, prod uced ſuch an effect 


came within their reach and 
iity. But notwithſtanding every 


1 ting that was and perhaps could 
1 the diſtreſſes of the people 


done, | 
Kroughout France were great, ſe- 
ere, and laſting. | 


This unforeſeen and irrefiftible 
ZFroke of calamity, coming on at a 
1 $aſon, already ſo ſtrongly and 
phappily marked, by the violence 
Ft fattion, by public diſcontent, 

Ind by political diſſention, when all 

Ih wen looking to, or appre- 5 


nding ſome great convulſion in 


—*» pon the people in gener al, that 


me nation ſeemed to have changed 


Ats character, and inſtead of that 
Aevity and gaiety by which it had 


ever been diſtinguiſhed, and which | 


"was ill concealed even in the moſt 
ſerious affairs, a ſettled and me- 


lancholy gloom now ſeemed fixed 


every countenance. —_ 
An arret, which had been iſſued 


vy the council of ſtate, a few days 
previous to this masfortune, al- 


Though only remotely preparatory 
to the future aſſembling of the 


ſtates general, yet as it ſhewed 
that the court had not abandoned 


ary 
* 


lar, that the funds roſe three per 
cent. upon it, and a gleam of hope, 
© ſatisfaction, and good humour, was 
= ſpread through the country for 
hort intervening time. | 


The king fond himſelf at length 


under a neceſlity of abandoning the 
neu conſtitution, which he held ſo 
much at heart, and from which 
== he had formed the moſt ſanguine 
hopes. The oppoſition to it was 


7 ſo great, ſo general, and fo deter- 


2X mined, that it was impoſſible to be 


ſurmounted. The dukes de Roche- 


of government was now fo extreme, 
that it became incapable of diſ- 


the 


foucault, De Noailles, Luxemburgh, 


and ſeveral others, who ſtood among 
the higheſt of the kingdom in point 
of rank, weight, and public opinion, 


rejected the king's nomination, and 


abſolutely refuted to fit in the 


cour pleniere. There was no al- 
ternative. The king was condemned 
to ſubmit to this public inſult, and 


to retract all he had done. Thus 


was the court ſunk to the loweſt 
ebb of degradation, while the par- 
laments were exalted to the pin- 


nacle of triumph and power. 


In the mean time the poverty 


charging its functions, or anſwering 
the public demands, through the 


to raiſe it, ſo that a public bank 


rupicy ſeemed faſt approaching. 
In this Rate, the kits 3 _ 
arret, in which, after declaring the 
deplorable ſituation of the finances, 
his own inability to raiſe taxes, 


and the total want of confidence 


in the public, with reſpect to loans, 


he gives notice that in theſe cir- 


eumſtanees, only a certain propor- 
tion of the demands on the trea- 
ſury could be paid in caſh, and 
the remainder to be taken in bills 
Payable in a year, and bearing 8 
per cent. intereſt, the bills hkewiſe 
to be received as money in the ſub- 
ſcription to the Arſt loan that was 


' raled. 


Though publicity was the firſt 
object of ſuch a notice, and could 
was the conſciouſneſs of ſhame or 

apprehenſion that operated on the 

court, that the copies of the arret 
ſeemed to be diſtributed by ſtealth on 

Monday evening, the 15th of Au- 
guſt. But neither this precaution, 


alone give it any effect, yet ſuch 


the fairneſs of the propoials, nor the 
| J goodneſs 


1. 


government was capable at all of 


ſubſiſting in any form) muſt have 


undeniable, 


been conſidered as 
could prevent ſuch a general alarm, 
as was nearly without example, 


from being ſpread through the 
city of Paris on the following 
The immediate conſe- 


morning. 
quences were a great fall of the 


ſtocks, and a violent run upon the 


caiſſe d' eſcomptes; or, as it was 
conſidered, the national bank. For 
two days, the crowd who came to 
change their notes, were ſo great 
and preſſing, that the guards were 
_ obliged to marſhal and keep them 
in order, to prevent confuſion, 
forward turn td the 


in 


poſſible, and uſing much addreſs 


to make each payment take up as 
much time as it was capable of ad- 


mitting with decency, the bank was 
enabled to weather the tempeſt, 
until an edict from the king re- 
heved them on the third day, 


. commanding all bankers and others 
to receive their bills in payment 


as caſh; a meaſure which afforded 
little fatisfaction to the public, 
although it laved the caiſſe d'eſ- 
n 


In the mean N public: diſ- 
contents were heightened by pri- 


vate diſtreſfs. Want and miſery 


began to be felt in different parts 
of the kingdom, and the capital 


itlelf to grow apprehenſive of a 
' famine, Bread, which is more 
properly the ſtaff of life in that 


country than any other, and where 


the conſumption of it is ſo pro- 
digious as to appear incredible to 
ſtrangers, had already riſen in Paris 
from two and a half to four ſous per 
pound ; and worle being Kill ex- 


finances, 
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goodneſs of the ſecurity, which Ki 


pected, prudent families began to 
diſcharge their ſervants, and con- 


tract their mode of living, which % 


neceſſarily increaſed the number f 


ſtagnation of buſineſs being unable 


to procure any kind of employ- 7 


ment, already crowded the ftreets 
and open parts of the metropolis, 
and were in a ſtate of the moſt de- 


plorable diſtreſs. 


Under this alarming aſpect 0 of 


affairs, the prime miniſter, 


leav1 ing him alone to 1788. 


as he could; and as his "predecef- 


tor had found} it neceffary to feel: 
an aſylum in England upon his 


own coming into power, ſo be 
now, tak king a contrary direction 


the utmoſt expedition for 


of Tholouſe, ſucceeded M. de Ca- 


lonne in the adminiſtration of the 
His riſe from thence to 
the ſummit of power and ore. 2tnels, 


was rapid. - He was appointed 


prime minifter, an office which 


conveys ſo much authonty- in 
France as not be frequently tilled, 
He was promoted to the arch- 
biſhopric of Sens, which convey? 


along with it the' primacy of the 


Gauls, the greateſt and moſt honou- 
rable eccleſiaſtical dignity in> the 
kingdom, ard which beſides fe- 


hat. 
The archbi ſhop. came into go- 


vernment under very favourable 


auſpices. He Poſſeſſed a very con- 


üer able 


idlers, Who through the general 2 


the © 
archbiſhop of Sens, looking more 
to his own ſafety than to the 
duty or gratitude which he owed 
to his royal A 
made no ſcraple of ** 
and that each might be brought 
bank. weather the approaching tempeſt 
By procuring all the caſh that was 


go 25 th, | . 


for the ſame purpoſe, departed A 
with by 
Italy. We have heretofore ſhewn 


that this prelate, then archbiſhop 2 


cures the reverfion of a cardina!'s 
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2 50 erable ſhare of popularity; and 


> nation was generally diſpoſed to 


eld a favourable opinion both of 
ability and diſpoſition. 
"= this may be added, that the odium 
id averſion Which purſued his 
_ "Zwedeceſlor, was convertible to a 
fond of public credit and ſupport 
"In favour of an immediate ſucceſſor. 
Thus far things ſtood well on 
"Ke fide of the miniſter. 
having 
3 facilitate-his aſcent to ꝓower, theſe. 
in their effect proved his ruin. 
For having aſſumed an appear- 
Ace of patriotiſm, he had long 
Imbarked deeply with the popu- 
9 r party in their oppoſition to the 
Frown, 
heir ſecrets and cabals. 
Wis maſk was of neceſſity laid by, 
be was confidered and treated as a 
jenegado, devoid of all honour and 
Principle, and oppoſed and pur- 
Fed with all the ufual virulence 
"And inveteracy of party; at the 
: ame time that his new friends 


But, 
uſed indirect methods to 


and was initiated in all 
When 


Kere, from the ſame cauſe, at all 


YN times doubtful of his fincerity and 
Poneſty. 
ere continually defeated in the 
—R&xecution, 
ny regard to their utility, over- 
* Frown, and he ſoon became the 
moſt unpopular man in France. 
38 Moderate men, 
Rook through the medium of party, 
7 onſidered a total want of ſyſtem, 
is the great defect of his admi- 
"iſtration ; they likewiſe charged 
im with a haſty adoption of raſh 


From hence his deſigns 


his ſchemes, without 


who did 


not 


and violent meaſures, with a ſud- 


den and weak dereliction of them, 


And with a total want of that firm- 


1 eſs and fortitude which could enable 
- im to ſupport any meaſure or any 
hne of conduct, in the face of oppo- 
tion, or under the remoteſt appar- 
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ance of danger. To this defect they 
aſcribe the circumſtance, of his ad- 
miniſtration's becoming contempti- 
ble as well as odious. | 

The king” s ſituation was ſuffici- 


ently diffcult and embarraſſing; 
_ compelled lately to diſmiſs a favou- 


rite miniſter, forſaken now by his 
ſucceſſor, who left him involved in 
all the troubles which the raſhneſs 
or failure bf his meaſures had occa- 
ſioned, and deſtitute in himſelf of 
thoſe great and commanding per- 

ſonal qualities, which have often 


wrought ſuch wonders in critical af- 


fairs, and which were never more 
neceſſary than in the preſent in- 


ſtance, to enable him to ſtem that 
torrent of diſcontent and diſorder, 
which was ſpreading with ſuch vio- 


lence through his dominions. 
Thus circumſtanced, he perceived : 
no other reſource, than that of 


throwing himſelf into the arms of 
the popular party, and, by coincid= 
ing with their propoſals, to en- 


deavour to reſtore concord and 
harmony in the kingdom, and to 
obtain that perſonal quiet which he 
ſought beyond all things. Little 

difooſed himſelf to any exertions of 

arbitrary power, and as little calcu- 
lated by nature for their ſupport, 


conceſſions offered no great violence 
to his feelings. He ſaw that the ſpirit 
which had been ſhewn upon diſ- 


ferent occaſions, by perſons the moſt 
nearly related to him, in their en- 
deavours to ſupport the prerogative, 
or to inſpire vigour into the general 


meaſures of adminiſtration, had ren- 


dered them univerſally odious, and 


that their party was become too 
weak to admit any further attempts _ 
wich a probability of ſucceſs. 


The firſt Rep to be taken, upon 
this change of ſyſtem, was in a great 
meaſure declaratory and deciſive 

[ C& | With 


follow. This was the recal of the 


celebrated Mr. Neckar, and the 
placing him again at the head of the 
finances. 


F his gentleman was be- 
come the idol of the people, in a de- 


gree, perhaps without example, 
with refpett to any man, in any 


country, under ſimilar circumſtances. 


Several cauſes concurred in procur- 
ing him this extraordinary popu- 
larity. His famous“ Compre rendu au 
Noi, in which he laid open to all 
the world the expenditure, revenue, 
and reſources of France, and diſclo- 
ſed all thoſe arcana of the ſtate and 


monarchy which had hitherto been 
deemed moſt ſacred and unrevealable, 


although a meaſure, perhaps, not very 
Juſtifiable, and certainly without pre- 
ce dent in that country, was, however, 
highly captivating to the people. 
His ſubſequent conteſts with, and 
frequent publications againſt, M. de 
Calonne, conſidering the 
hatred under which that miniſter la- 
boured, could not but greatly in- 
cCreaſe theſe effects; nor could the 
very able defences of his antagoniſt 
be of any avail, with judges whoſe 
opinions were predetermined. The 
Circumſtance of his being, by birth 
at leaſt, a republican, was ſo fortu- 
nately adapted to the ſpirit and diſ- 
poſition of the times, that it was not 
only ſufficient to remove all preju- 


dices with reſpect to his being a fo- 


reigner and a proteſtant, but would 

| have rendered him popular if he had 
not been ſo otherwiſe. 

Such was the ſtate of things when 

Mr. Neckar was again placed at the 

head of public affairs. The joy of 

the people was undeſcribable, and 


their expectations and hopes paſſed 
all bounds of reaſon and poſſibility. 


It ſeemed as if they conceived that 


he poſſeſſed a magical wand; that 


adminiſtration. 


popular 
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Wich reſpe& to thoſe that were to by waving it he could pay off an 1 
unmenfe public debt without mo- 
ney ; and that by another move- 
ment he could, with the ſame eaſe, 


ſupply 25 millions of people with 
corn and bread, Circumſtances 


ſeemed for a moment to give a 
ſanction to the deluſion; the funds 


ſuddenly rofe, and the general good- 


humour ſeemed to diſpel all thoſe 
black clouds, which hung ſo heavily 
over the political horizon. . 
The new miniſter neglected no): 
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thing which could tend to the ſupport bo 
of that public opinion ſo eſſential to 


his fame and greatneſs. Fortune 


favoured him with an opportunity 


of ſignalizing his entrance into of- 
fice by a grand ſtroke, excelleytly 7 
calculated to juſtify the moſt ſanguine 
hopes that had been formed of his 
This was no lefs 7 
than the reſtoration of public cre- 
dit, which had been deeply af— 


fected by the late arret relative to 


of the public departments, deſtined 


notice, that all demands on the 


treaſury ſhould in future be im- 
mediately paid in ready money. 
Nothing could ever produce greater 
eclat. He was called the Saviour 
of the country; the preſervation of 
France from the ruin and diſgrace 7 
of public bankruptcy univerſally aſ- 


cribed to him; and all the evils in 


which the country was plunged, 
were looked upon as already cured. 
He likewiſe uſed all poſſible mean: 


to draw corn from different parts to 


the relief of the metropolis, chere 


the natural turbulence of the inha- 
5 5 ©} bitants 


payments at the treaſury, Mr. 
Neckar ſoon diſcovered, and perhaps 
previouſly knew, that ther were 
large ſums of money lying in ſeveral 7 


to aſſigned purpoſes which were not 1 
yet in being. Secure of this ſup- 7 
port, he immediately iſſued public 
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that the king's refuſal to admit the 


Fin was liable; upon any acci- 
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gental occaſion, to be ſtimulated to 


as of outrage and violence. 

The coming in of Mr. Neckar 
as attended with the diſmiſſion of 
1 4 Il the principals of the archbiſhop's 


of whom, his brother, the count 


par 
e eee miniſter of the war de- 
partment, and M. de Lamoignon, 


he keeper of the ſeals, could not 


pat lead the way. Every body ſup- 
poſed that the reſtoration of the par- 
ſiament of Paris to its functions 
pvould have been one of the firſt ef. 
fects of the change in the miniſtry; ; 
and the ſhort delay which inter- 
1 was attributed to ſome ex- 
3 3 Janations which were required from 
42 the leaders of that body; as to the 


However that was, the rarkanent 


1 iet about the middle of September, 
and, after ſome diſplay of modera- 


tion in their firſt ſittings, ſoon began 


for the evil advice they had given, 


and the miſchiefs which they had 
9 | hereby drawn upon the nation. But 
the king peremptorily refuſed to ad- 


it this proſecution; declaring that he 


alone was reſponſible for all "the late 


eaſures; and that if any miſchiefs 


rok place, they proceeded entirely 


from the refractory conduct and ob- 


ſtinacy of the parliament. 


In the mean time the populace of 
aris began to make a diſplay of 
that ungoverned and riotous diſpo- 
ſition, which has fince rendered them 

o Coaſpicuous, It ſeems probable 


interference of the 
QI the houſe, and probably the life of 
ue, with reſpect to che e den | 
andopted by the late adminiſtration, 
5 particularly with regard to the ſuſ- 
penſion. 


ticularly concerned. 
. E new {quabble with the crown, on 
1 he ground of proſecuting thoſe 
members of the late miniſtry who 
va Were forthcoming, particularly Meſſ. 
3 de Lamoignon and de Brienne, 


That body cauſedall the oy $+ 
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proſecution againſt M. de Lamoig- 


non, the late keeper of the ſeals, di- 
rected their fury againſt that gentle- 
man, as the riot commenced imme- 
diately after.“ A multitude of peo- 


ple, ſeemingly tor port, aſſembled 
about the Pont Neuf, where they 


amuſed themſelves for ſome time 


with throwing ſquibs and crackers, 
and obliging the paſſers-by to take 
off their hats, and bow to the ſtatus 
of Henry the Fourth. 

to grow tired of that ſport, they ſud- 


But ſeeming 


denly provided themſelves with 


lighted torches, and proceeded i in a 


body to burn and deſtroy the houſe 
of M. de Lamoignon. The timely 
guards 


that gentleman, to whom his coun- 
try owed ſo much for his admirable 


reform of the code of criminal juſ- 
tice, and in whoſe humane regula- 


tions in the mode of proſecution, 
the order of men who now ſought his 
deſtruction were ſo nearly and par- 
The crowd 
diſperſed upon the interference of 


the military, but re- aſſembled in 


another part, and were proceeding 


to burn the late keeper in effigy, 
when finding themſelves purſued, 


and again interrupted by the guards, 
their indignation was raiſed fo high, 


that they Rood a battle with them; 
but were ſoon routed, 
of their number being killed, and a 
much greater number undonbredly Z 
wounded. | 


above thirty 


The parliament ſoon afforded an 
inſtance of the degree of moderation 


with which they were diſpoſed to ex- 


erciſe power or to enjoy triumph, as 
well as of the terms upon Which 
they intended to ſtand with the court. 
s de 
uſpen- 

nion, 


crees, which related to their 


(C]z 


ſaved 


urnt in 
Paris. In this act, the 
heinouſneſs of the example to a tur- 


bulent and inflamed populace, kept 
pace wich the wantonneſs of the 
„„ „„ 

The only public buſineſs of any 
conſequence which was tranſacted 
during the remainder of the year 
1788, was the ſummoning a neu 


convention of the Notables, who met 
in the beginning of November. 
The object of aſſembling them was 


to receive their opinion and advice, 
in anſwer to a number of written 
queſtions propoſed to them, relative 
_ to the organization of the ſtates ge- 
neral, the mode of election to be 
purſued, the qualifications of the 
electors, and of the elected, the 
numbers to be returned by the re- 
ſpective diſtricts, whether with re- 
ſpect to their wealth or population, 
the general number of which the 
ſtates were to be compoſed, the pro- 
portionate number of the three or- 
ders with reſpect to each other, 
and other matters upon the ſame 
ſubject. The meeting of the ſtates 
Was fixed for the iſt of May 1789. 
The unequalled ſeverity of the 
winter could not but produce the 
moſt deplorable effects, in a country 
where the people were already ſo 
much diſtreſſed for want of ſubſiſt- 
ence. It was in vain that bounties 
were offered for the importation of 
wheat, rye, and other grain. The 
countries of Europe were in no con- 
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ſion, or which they cþnſidered as 
_ encroaching upon theif privileges, 
OR, 11th, to be publi 


dition, in any degree, to ſupply tile 
wants of ſo prodigious a number 


people; the relief, however, thu: 


furniſhed, although far from ut. 
ficient, undoubtedly preſerved mul. 
titudes from periſhing, Paris pro. 
bably ſuffered more than the pro. 
vinces; but the want in all was &:. 
treme. The turbulence and extra- 
ordinary ill temper of the people, in. 


; e * 


duced them, inſtead of looking 9 
the general effect of bad harveſt, 


or to the particular ruin occaſiones 
by the late hurricane, to attribut- 
the ſcarcity and dearneſs of brea! 


to the nefarious ſchemes of the cour:, 
which they charged with the 1mpo!- 8 
ſible crime of exporting the corn by 


Realth to foreign countries. Ne? 


to the court, their rage was directed 


againſt ſuppoſed monopolizers, ic 
that in proceſs of time, the proper 


of thoſe merchants and corn- dealer 


who endeavoured to feed the mar- 
kets regularly with ſuch a propor- 
tion of grain, as the ſtock in the 
country could afford for a continu. 
ance, was not only ſubjected to ti 
rapine and deſtruction of the Jawle!: 
rabble, but their perſons to the mos 


ignominious and cruel deaths, "Thu: 


every thing concurred to foſte 


and promote that lawleſs ungover. 
nable ſpirit which now prevailed 
and the common people proceedir; 
ſucceſsfully from one act of atrociu 


to the commiſſion of another, became 8 


at length thoroughly hardened, 20 


capable, as we ſhall have occaſi” n 
0 relate, of unheard-of cruc te oy 
anc barbarity, 3 
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e n A F. 1 


N. traſpect centinned, Emperor? s" condut in the Low Countries, renews theſe 


, ſcontents and apprehenſ/ions, which ſeemed happily removed by the late 
Ws accommodation. Count T rautmas': do, Fand General Dalton ap pointed to the 
conduct of civil and military affairs. Diſpute about the new ſeminary at 


Lau vain une xpectedly renewed. Count Trautmanſdor ſends a peremptory 


in. | 5 order to the heads of the uni: werſs ity, to carry the emperors propoſed . reform 
to into immediate execution. They, pleading the laws and the conſtitution, refuſe | 
„e comply. Council of Brabant, refuſing to give their ſanction to the violent 
wo 1þ = meaſures intended againſt the univer/ity of Louvain, are threatened with 
te compu ion. Military drawn up, and artillery brought forward to intimi- 
12 date the council. Populace fired on by the troops, and ſeveral killed or 
art, qvounded, Refractory heads of the uni. werſzt ity of Louvain expelled by force of 


cr - IS arms. | Kind declaration of the emperor reſpecting his ſubjets in the Nether. 
Lands, ſucceeded by a cruel flaughter of the people by the troops at Malines, 
"T7 Louvain, and Ant: werp.. General horror ſpread throughout the provinces. 
1 We People of condition emigrate to Holland, Liege, and other neighbour ing. 


countries, —Germany, Ha ountry of Lippe Schaumbourg ſeized, an the death of 


3 | the prince, by the land. ave of Heſſe. Diftreſjed ſituation of the family. 
Inter poſition of the king ww Pr Ha, procure the reſtoration of their po//iffions 


to the infant prince and his mother. Dijpute beta Ween the electer of Coleen 


: A 5 and the pope” nunc. Spirited Sint of the elector. Liberal grant of the | 
= magiftracy of Cologn to the pr oteſtant inhabitants, alloabing them 70 build 42 
8 place of WEL 2 'P, a [choal, and a houſe for their in: niſter. WH: ie Hol. tical CON 
duct of the king of Pruffia. Leagues + with Eng I nd and Holland, to coun- 
69 4 teract the combination of the Eafters POWENS. P/ 4a a hgh game in Poland. 
- F Diet comes thoro: ughly into his VIEWS; Aw Ze ntation 25 "tbe army te 09,000 


nnen agereed, New commiſſien for the dilpe/er ion and government of the mi- 
litary force of the r. public.” King of F propojes a cloje Mie and re 


= guarantee all her dominiens. Great debates in the diet. Philippic againſt 
be emperor. Ruſſian party tetally defeated. Grow ng IMportance U the 


3 republic alre 2ady apparent. Turkey ana S reden eek alliauces T th her. s 
= Declaration by the Grand Siguior. U Iini le "FS 4 pointed oy. the republic to 
= 7: :fferent Eur opean fowers, | Influence of Pr RE get nis thorough! ly (lars ons 


1 that country. 


E make no doubt but the inhabitants of the Auſtrian Ne- 
public 1 in g2necral participat- therlands. Ihe joy in the Low 


d in che ſatisfaction with which Countries was extreme upon this 
Pe ſ announced, at the cloſe of the occaiion, and the public rejoicings 


ear 1787, the apparently happy highty ID.eucid ; ior, notwithitand- 


- ccommodation, which had then re- ing the ſtardineſ s with which the 


1 ently taken place, between the people 81 oppreſſion, and their 
| | aa and our ancient neigh- determined retolation to - expole- 
bours, his ſubjects, the itates and themſelves 50 all the dangers and 
1 1643 | calamities 
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calamities of war. in defence of 


their ancient rights, yet it was im- 


poſſible to conſider, without terror, 
the inequality of the conteſt into 


Which they were entering with ſo 
mighty a power; ſo that their 
reſiſtance muſt be attributed rather 


to the violence of deſpair, than to 


a courage founded on any rational 
hope of ſucceſs, 
This joy was, however, damped 
with the more ſerious and reflecting 
by the ſore conſideration, founded 
on repeated experience, that they 
could place no reliance on the faith 


of the ſovereign, and were deſtitute 
of all other ſecurity. Some room 


For hope, however, Rill remained, 

It became now known that the 

_ emperor was ſo deeply involved 
in ſchemes of war and conqueſt 
with Ruſſia on the fide of Tur- 
key, that it ſeemed probable his 
other neighbours, and the more 
remote of his own ſubjects, might, 
at leaſt for a time, eſcape the 
effects of that reſtleſs ambition 
and incurable ſpirit of innovation, 
Which had been ſo continual a 
ſource of alarm and trouble to 
both. Yet even this conſideration 
could not remove the apprehenſions 
of thoſe who knew the high re- 
| laſting animoſity 
which he bore againſt all oppo- 


ſers of his authofity; which he 


held paramount to all laws, con- 
ſlitutions, and covenants; and who, 
regarding all reſiſtance to his will 
as a deep wound to his dignity, 
—_ muſt accordingly conſider it as a 
firſt magnitude. 


crime of the 
Theſe could not but ſuſpect the 
reſent calm; nor were they eaſily 
induced to believe, that all the 


late violence was already. buried 
They accordingly 


arcaded, that however ry bis 


| generals were engaged on te 
the Netherlands, and means 0 


ſtanding all the joy excited by the 3 5 


too haſtily concluded to afford any, 
well-founded hopes of its perma- 1 
nence; that ſome of the moſt 1 


undecided; 


promiſed and implied gracious and 


what rate to eſtimate the yy 


framed and 


up the only one they poſiefſes, i 
They had diſbanded their young, 
bold and ſpirited militia; annihilar- 
ed all their badges and bands cf | 


Danube, he would find leisure f 
himſelf to renew his deſigns o 


puniſh the ſuppoſed affront be A 
had received, bh 
They ſaw too well that notwith. b. 


2 
4 


"= 


late accommodation, it had been 1 
1 


critical ſubjects in diſpute, Par. 9 1 f 


ticularly with reſpe& to the new. 


ſeminary at Louvain, were n 4 
and the ene 
of leaving any point of diſcuſſion 
open with ſach a controverti!, . 
was too much to be d ; 


Too much, they thought, wn 


been truſted on their ſide 
- 5 
good intentions; and they 1 1magin- 5 


ed they knew from experience 2 


of theſe. Even the emperor's de. . 


claration (which had with ſuch dif. 
ficulty been drawn forth, after x ; 
every guard had been ſurrendered © 


on truſt to it) was too looſe 
worded not to be 
eaſily ſet afide by the forced con- ! 
ſtruction which it might receive. 
To increaſe their apprehenſion E. 
they had the mortification to ob- 


ſerve, that while no ſecurity, . | 
could properly be conſidered a: © 


ſuch, was afforded on the other“ 1 
ſide, they had themſelves given 


to 3 them in thoſe which n ien 0 
poſlibly uſe them to their deſtruc- 


i: Es 


tion. 80 that, with reſpegt to de. 


SE 
5 


Wine, they were in an infinitely 
Porſe ſtate than they had been 
core the accommodation 
he event too ſoon ſhewed how 
ell theſe apprehenſions were 
"ZHÞunded. The ſpirit diſplayed by 
he people in the tumult of the 
goth of September, and particular- 


he militia in braving the regular 


per and conduct of count Murray, 
Hd the way to the enſuing happy 
*ZFeconciliation, yet could not but 
be conſidered as Aunforgiveable 


"*$ aughty and arbitrary a ſpirit as 
"pho never conſidered the multipli- 


embarraſſment in his proceedings, 
por any bar to his engaging in new 


"ut regard to the approaching 


Ottoman war, by no means to 


gieſiſt from the execution of his 
dieſigus on the Low. Countries; but 
"Awhile he exterminated the Turks 


be ier, to aitoniſh the world by the 
on- zimmeaſurable extent of that power, 
which could with the other break 
and ſubjugate the ſtubborn ſpirit 
of the Netherlanders at the extre- 


4 


eſtabliſhing one ſimple, uniform, 
military ſyſtem of government, 
through all the parts of his vaſt 
lominions ; whereby all diſtinctions 


the ſignal courage ſhewn by 


"Inſults to his alithority, by ſo 
e emperor's. He accordingly, 


Feity of troubleſome affairs as any 


adventures, now determined, with- 


**Fith one hand on his eaſtern fron- 


mity of his weſtern borders. This 
would nearly if not entirely com- 
plete the defign, which many con- 
ſidered as his great favourite, of 


in government, religion, laws, and 


rights being annihilated, and the 


people formed into one common 


- maſs, the whole empire might be 


governed with. the ſame regular 
facility as a ſingle garriſon town. 


For this purpoſe new men were 


neceſſarily employed, as well as 
new meaſures purſued in the Ne- 


therlands. The lenient conciliating 
diſpoſjtion of the count de Murray, 
notwithſtanding the happy effects 
which it had ſo recently produced, 
and that degree of apparent appro- 
bation, which it would not have been 

prudent to withhold, and which it 
had accordingly ſince received, was 
not at all ſuited to the objects now in 
proſpect. He was of courſe laid by, 


P wtsrony or zukorz (9 


5 


and General Dalton, a veteran of 


in military reputation, was appoint- 


ed commander in chief of the forces 
in the Low Countries. This officer 


great experience, and ſtanding high 


being a ſoldier of fortune and a 


foreigner, deſtitute of all local 
connections in the countries where 
be ſerved, and weaned by long ab- 
ſence from all ties with his own *, _ 


naturally looked up to the ſove- 


reign, from whom he received em- 
ployment and promotion, as the 


only object of his attachment. 


Thus circumſtanced and ſituated, 

holding the ſword as the only 
arbiter of Jaws and rights, and 
owning himſelf accountable to no 
ſuperior but his ſovereign, it could 
ſcarcely be expected that he ſhould _ 
| hefitate at the execution of his 


commands, or enter into any ſcru- 


o 


pulous enquiries as to their legality, 
_ Juſtice, or humanity. >, 


| * General Dalton, or D' Alton, as the emperor conſtantly calls him in his corre. 
ſpondence, was a native of Ireland, He was raiſed to tne dignity of a count by the 
Emperor, Another general of the tame name, but {aid to be of a difterent family, 
and totally ditferent in character, is now living in the Auſtrian ſervice. 
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in the world, 
Auſtrian eaſtern frontiers, and of 
courſe compoſe a principal part of 
their armies in that quarter. In 
that ſervice Dalton had been highly 
_ diſtinguiſhed by his activity and 
conduct in the ſuppreſſion of the 
| rebellion which broke out in the 


vania and Walachia; 
however, rendered himie!! more 
conſpicuous by the ample execu- 
tion which he made of theſe un- 
fortunate and barbarous 
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But excluſive of theſe circum- 
ſtances, he was a man of a harſh, 


' ſevere, and perhaps by nature cruel 
temper; diſpoſitions not likely to 
be ſoftened by a life not only ſpent 

in camps and armies, but, as it 
- happened to be, for ſeveral years 
in the conſtant fellowſhip of ſome 


of the rougheſt and fierceſt natidys 
which inhabit the 


mountainous borders of Tranſyl- 


and the unrelenting ſcverity, if not 


_ cruelty, which he was ſaid to have 


exerciſed on the priſoners. 


dered him at this time an object 
of choice, and ſoon placed him in 


the moſt enviable point of Men, 
as a firſt-rate favourite. 


Count Trautmanſdorff Was at 


. the ſame time appointed to the 
_ civil government of the country, 
in the character of miniſter pleni- 
potentiary; the governors general 


upon their arrival, which was pro- 


miſed to be ſpesdily, being only, 


on the new ſyitem, to enjoy the 


ſplendour, and toil through the 
pageantries of the court, without 


their holding any ſhare in the 


| public buſineſsyſr thets e 3 


that it is ſaid to have been a ſtand. 7 

ing ſubje& of comment and reproof, MN 
at leaſt to one of them, during her 
continuance at Vienna. Trautmanſ. 


fſatisfaCtion to the people, as he wa; | 4 
reckoned a humane reaſonable man, 


where he, 


Bruſſels ſome time before the ch 
of the year 1787. 
people, 


of things. 
5 Such a 
man was ill calculated for a military 
command in fuch a government 
as the Netherlands, and in ſuch 2. 
ſtate of jealouſy and ſuſpicion as 
now prevatled among the people; 
but theſe particularitics | 5 
character were poſſibly what ren- 


were ſuffered 10 proc 


in his 


found out for 
flames of contention. 
the emperor did not in terms 86 
up that point, it ſezmed in ſome M 
fort included in his declaration of 
reſtoring the people 
civil and eccleſiaſtical rights; and 


ſl more fully by his repeated T7 


1789. 


ence was fo far from being pleaſing, 


dorff's appointment afforded greu 


of excellent character and diſpo. Le 


ſitions: but it was ſoon diſcovered - 
that good diſpoſitions were of nc 
avail, under the direction of a ſu- 
Perintending power which forbade 


their operation. "4 


Both the civil and milleary =. a 
niſters, full fraught with inſtrue. 0 
tions, and the principal lines of 2 


the ſyſtem which they were to 
purſue fairly traced out, arrived 


preſent peaceable and happy order f a 
The ſtates of Frabant 


previouſly to their yreaking up 2: 


_ uſual at Chriſtmas, in- voting we 
cuſtomary ſubſidies, and in maki ing 

all thoſe condeſcenſions to the ſo- "4 
were either rc- oY : 


Vvere1gn; which 
quired by the late ſettlement, cr 


their own diſpoſition, 


The affair of the new ſeminary # 


J 
3 
4 
9 
I 
3 
5 
ö 
9 
1 
5 


phiing vp the Wh 


to all their 1 f 


IJ key were no 1 ; 
however, immediately to diſturb the 


which ſpontaneoufly flowed from 1 
in that in- 
terval of joy and good-humour. © 


at Louvain was. ſill unfortunate!y 4 5 


left open; although if it had 9 
exiſted, ſome other apt ſubjea W 
would have been undoubted; PI 


afluranciif « 6 


ni. prances and profeſſions, that thing 
19, 8 wi ms nothing he wiſhed more than 
d. ir eaſe; content and happineſs, 
of. = nd that he would conſult the 
ier tes on all matters relative to 
nl. 9 Joſe ſubjects. 5 
eue The fates of Brabant kad not, 
vai hi owever, time to enjoy the feſti- 
an, ty or repoſe of that convivaal 
0- aſon, when they were rouſed into 
ed Moniſhment by the ſuddenneſs and 
no ZMolence of the attack which count 
fu. Frautmanſdorf had already com- 
ide enced againſt the univerſity of 
ouvain. This was ſcarcely more 
11.7 larming, or at leait not more ſur 
uc- Priſing, than the ſtrange and ſud- 


den change which had taken place 
o the language and tone of govern- 
ent; 


at ſo that thoſe who had been 
lese late uſed to its ſofteſt and moſt 
10!, pleaſing iounds, could hardly be- | 
tlc eve they heard the ſam voice. 
der Every 1 was noi com- 
ant Hand, 2 announced in ¶ N moſt 
tly, Weciive and peremptofy terms. 
) a; $I he will of the ſovereign was the 
the ole authority now held out upon 
ing cry occaſion, and as a ſanction 
10- go every meaſure ; and to that all 
re- glngs were to give way, under the 
or: FMerrors of military execution. 
om aws, rights, and conſtitutions were 


yo more to be heard of. It was in 
5 „ain to repin e.; and as fruitleſs tO 
2 omplain of circumvention and 
Fraud. There was no ſuperior to 


no: ¶Mppeal to; and the people had parted 
ect in their arms. 

di; Iltappears that Trautmanſdorff, a 

the WWittle before che end of the year, 

in had ſent peremptory orders in the 

110 We mperor's name to the rector, heads 


and doctors of the univerfity of 
Louvain, commanding them with- 
out deliberation or delay, without 
any eageempt at remonſtrance or 
Fzepreſentation, immedistelr to en- 
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mands they as peremptorily refuſed... | 


_ declarations 
denying the univerſity to be a 


[41 
their archives, and 
ſubmit to, that ſyſtem of reform 
preſcribed by the ſovereign, and 
which went to the direct ſub- 


verſion of the univerſity, and of 
themſelves from their former ſtate 


regiſter in 


To theſe com- 


to ſubmit: not only pleading their 


long-eſtabliſhed rights, repeatedly 


confirmed by the moſt ſolemn ſanc- 


tions; but farther inſiſting that the | 


univerſity was an integral part of 


the conſtitution of Brabant, Which 
could no longer properly ſubſiſt if 
deprived of any of its members; 
and they boldly appealed to that 
conſtitution, and to the laws and 


juſtice of their country, for protec- 


tion againſt injuſtice, oppreſſion, and : 
| violencs; - | | 


The miniſter | in his. ſubſequent 
and orders, . 


part or member of the Ron mag 
tion, and inſiſting on the ſupreme 
right of the ſoverei ign to modify 


it as he plcaſed, expreſſed the ut- 


moſt. indignation at the idea of an 
appe N or or that the ordinary courſe 


of law ſhoul4 be ſuppoſed to con- 


troul, interfere, or be placed in any 


degree of competition with the will 


of the lovereign. And to expiate 
an offence ſo nearly inexpiable, they 
were ordered ſo thoroughly to can- 


cel and annul that reſolution, that 
no trace. of it ſhould remain on their 


records; and they were command- 
ed, in general and individually, to 
ſubmit and conform to the empe- 
ror's decifions, and enjoined not to. 
maintain, either by word of mouth 
or in avriting, the pretended right 
ſet up by the univerſity, which his 
majeſty had fully and irrevocably 
cancelled and annulled. And, "4 
whoey er ſhould dare in the ſmalleſt 
degree 
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degree to infringe this injanRtion, 
ſhould be proſecuted as refractory 
and diſobedient to the emperor's or- 
ders.— They were farther warned, 
to ſend no more 1 
: deputations, or proteſts whatever 
on the ſubjeQ, as, if they ſhould 
_ preſume to ſend any ſuch, the miniſ- 


ters were bound by their orders to 
conſider them as formal acts of diſ- 


_ obedience, and proceed upon them as 
ſuch.— The rector was enjoined to 
cauſe this declaration to be read in 
Full convocation of the univerſity ; 


to have it entered in its regiſter, as 
well as in the regiſters of the dif- 

ferent faculties; and to certify the 
Execution of all theſe orders within ; 


24 hours to the miniſter. 
Superior as military power 15 ca- 


pable of being to all laws, courts, 


and forms of juſtice, yet they muſt 


be wretched politicians, and miſer- 
able bunglers in the knowledge of 
its application, Who do not at all 


times endeavour to leſſen its odium, 


by every degree of legal ſanction 


which can poſſibly be procured or 
deviſed. The emperor, relying al- 


moſt entirely upon authority and 


force, ſeems never to have paid 


much attention to this maxim; or 


if he did, the impatience of his tem- 


per would not let him bring it into 
practice. His miniſter in the Ne- 


therlands, however, thought it ne- 


ceſſary, finding che obltinacy at 


_ Louvain invincible to his threats, 
io obtain, if poſſible, ſome legal 


- fanction for the extremities to which | 
he ſaw he mult proceed; and per- 


haps he thought that it would be 
conſidered as 2 matter {iroke of 
policy, if he could bend the grand 
council of Brabant to become the 
inſtrument of carrying his deſign 
into execution; or poiſibly it was 


part of che plan formed at Vie! 


the council of Brabant was the mM | 2 


of juſtice, by which it was render. 9 = 


dered as their peſt and tinal ruin. 1 
he was held, induced this man 5 
fly the country during the troubles; 4 
but his reſtoration to office being 

made a 2 article of the late Z 
; condelcenfions. on the fide of ce A 


ly com mplied with. 


for urging matters to the laſt poin 1 
of diſorder and confuſion. 1 
We have heretofore ſhewn tha 1 1 


9 


. "tha it likewiſe poſſeſſed pri. 1 
vileges, prerogatives, and powers, bh 
far ſuperior to our Englith _ by 4 


ed a ſubſtantial mound to the conſti- 


tution, of which it was an effentia! 
member; and that it had frequent. 
ly baffled the covert, inſiduous de. 


ſigns of different governments, a; M8 
well as reſiſted, with firmneſs and 
ſucceſs, their more open encroach- 1 


ments and attacks. Their prefi. 
dent, who was lord chancellor f 
Brabant, was an officer of great 


dignity, authority, and power. We 
have likewiſe ſeen that the ſub- 


verſion of this council was a prin 


cipal object in the emperor's late 
ſcheme, for overthrowing the conſti. 
tution of the country, and eftah. 7 


liſhing in its place a German mili- 
tary government; and that, in pur- 
ſuance of this deſign, he had ſuc- 
ceeded in debauching the chan 
cellor to degrade his offiee, ard 
| betray the truſt repoſed in him, by 


accepting a place in one of the 
new tribunals, and thereby giving * 
all the ſanction in his power to thoſe 7 
innovations, which the people con- 


The univerſal deteſtation in whic! 


by 


people which was the moſt unwilling- 4 ; 


any ; 
1 nt, 


hy nt, relative to their iſſuing and 
ſu. bliſhing a declaration in ſupport 
n{ hd confirmation of the emperor's 
117. ecree againſt the univerfity of 
71. Pouvain; but the effect it produced | 


ru $ he new ſtyle of abſolute and peremp- 
er. =: command ; for it gave ſo much 
. ence as to draw out a very 
til Ppirited remonſtrance from that 
m. , in which they complain 
de. Krongly of the violence offered 
a; Dy it to the free conſtitution of 


ch. Focation of the letter, as being 


off And aiming at deſpotiſm. Though 
eat 2 e miniſter was highly incenſed 
We at receiving this remonſtrance, yet he 
6. eems to have been more affected by 


in Ne apprehenſion of its being publiſn- 
: 92 ied than by any other conſideration. 
ti. I E e accordingly threatened the 
council with inſtant baniſhment if 
Rey permitted! its publication; and, 
: 1 * 1 their obedience, took mea- 


ſures beſides to ſecure the preſs. 


9 ut his threats and endeavours 
nd were equally fruitleſs, for the re- 
or monſtrance was printed and in 
be every body's poſſcſhon the following 
nd ah 
fs We have no particulars of the 
. farther bickerings between the par- 


power was to diſplay all its terrors 
in Bruſſels, in order, that if it failed 
in the great object of immediately 


1 2 


„ ured to Rand forth 1 in its defence. 
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e have not ſeen the firſt let- 


which the Count Trautmanſ- 
e ſent to the council of Bra- 


1, ewed that it had been written in 5 
y expiring which he had granted for 
their being carried into execution, 


farther time, nor, under the 


of being puniſhed for diſobedience, 


8 Brabant, and inſiſt upon the re- | 
| | ſaid declaration, and given him due 
-notice of their proceedings. He in- 


a Pendel on ignorance of the laws, 
forms them further, i terrorem, that 


ties for about three weeks; but 
= be day was faſt approaching when 


ſubverting the conſtitution, 1 it might, | 
however, appal its ſupporters in tuch | 

A degree, as would render them here- 
after very cautious how they ven- 


[43 
On the morning of a 

day fixed and 1 Jann 25 

al for, the miniſter ſent 

a letter, in the ſtyle and manner 

of the moſt abſolute ſovereign, 

to the council of Brabant, re- 


minding them If his former r 


ders relative to the declaration, | 
that the time was on the point of 


and commanding them to loſe no 
pain 
to ſeparate or break up the council, 


until they had taken the proper 
Reps for iſſuing and publiſhing the 


he had acquainted the deputies r 


committee of the ſtates (who ſat oy 


in their abſence) with the whole of 
the conſequences which muſt imme- _ 
diately enſue, upon the tmalleſt delay 5 


on the part of the council. 


This ſhort letter to the ſaprome 
3 was. incloſed in a long 
diſpatch to the chancellor, filled | 


with threats, and the moſt violent 


and deſpotic language. He in- 
forms him that he 1s irrevocably 


determined to enforce the execu- 


tion of what he had already men- 


| tioned to him, even though he 


ſhould be obliged to proceed to 
thoſe extremities which he had the 
good fortune hitherto to avoid ; but 
the expliſion of which would this 
day be infall:b/e, as well to the whole 
body, as to many individuals, It 
being his majelty's abſolute de- 
termination, and which his dignity 
requires, that nothing upon which 
he has ſignified his will. ſhall be 
made a ſubject of doubt, or altered 
in conſequence of any repreſentation 
| por La or 
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He refers the 
chancellor to the laſt diſpatches 


from the ſovereign, which he had 


already ſeen, to ſhew the deciſive- 


neſs of his orders, and that he could 
not avoid acting up to them,— 
That he had the day before given 
eee but 
that now, if the publication was 
not made within two hours, he 
_ ſhould compel the council to do 
it by force, even though he ſhould 
be obliged to inveſt the council- 
houſe with troops, and have re- 
courſe to the dire expedient of 


them 24 hours to 


cannon and - bayonets, which his 


majeſty. had miſt expreſely preſcrib- 
ed. He concluded by declaring, 


that all the conceſſions made by 
the emperor in his late declara- 
1 their 


tion ſhould be revoked, 


- obſtinacy was continued, : 
The council received theſe diſ. 
| patches, and heard the 
which they announced, without the 
ſmalleſt apparent emotion; and with- 


threats 


out taking any farther notice of 


them, than to order the preciſe time 
of their delivery 
while chey continued fitting i in their. 


places to wait the event. 


General Dalton had drawn up 
a regiment of intantry, 
ſquadron of - cavalry, with ſome 


and 4 


cannon, not far from the council 


houſe, in order to quicken their 


poce ed ings, while the junior en- 


_ tign of the regiment of e 
with a party of ſoldiers, patroled . 
ſidered. Only about half a dez 


the ſtreets, partly to oBlerve the 


countenance of the EG and 
partly to keep them in awe. For 
the general anxiety for the fate 


of the council, whoſe extermina- 
tion was conſidered as certain, 
had drawn almoſt all the inhabi- 
tants of Bruſtels, both male and 


portion of ſagacity as enabled hin, 


venture to trace out by it that line 
of conduct which he deemed would 
lead the ſhorteſt way to promo 


logize for his raſlineſs; and, hav- 
ing no ſeruples about the means, lic 


perience, and good-will would apo. 1 
: 
determined not to heſitate in tie 
1 
4 


to be entered, 


and dreading the immediate ven- 


were wounded. 


1789. 
female, into the ſtreets and open. oh 
places. 1 
The young enſign of Ligne, 1 
ſeems nat only to have been a for. 
ward youth, but to poſſeſs ſuch 2 


to penetrate into the character an! 1 
ſecret diſpoſition both of his gen: wm 
ral and of his ſovereign, and to bui'! 4 
ſo much upon this diſcovery, as to . 
1 


tion. He now had a ſeparate com. 
mand, he might not ſoon have ſack 


| another opportunity ; if he was mil. of 


taken in his opinion, youth, ine: 


= . ys 
* ' - wa 5 = 
= . 


purſuit of his object. It is ſaid 1 


that ſome ſtones were thrown by HF 
boys, and that he, pretending that 
one of them ſrimmed by his ha , 
| immediately formed his men, and 


threw in a platoon fire upon the 


naked multitude by Which he was 
ſurrounded. 


Aſtoniſhed and frigh: 0 
tened at the miſchief they had done, 


geance of the people, both officer 


and ſoldiers, without waiting to re- 


load, run away inſlantly, in the 
moſt unmilitary manner, to ſeck ſl 


protection from the main body. 


The flau ghter was much leſs than 1 


could have been imagined, the near- 


eſs and cloſeneſs of the: crowd con— 


people were killed downrig it ; but 1 1 
a much more conſiderab le number - 
This. ee a 


affair, however, along with mT 

horror and reſentment expreſſed in 
every countenance, occalioned 2 
pauſe in the conduct of the miniſ— 


3 | „ 


and probably prevented their 
1 Peeeding for the preſent to other 


ne, remities. In a letter written by . 
Or. atmanſdorff i in the evening to 
1 2 > chancellor, after an exclamation 
ng : the obſtinacy of the council 
n! s incredible, he endeavours to 
— pute the guilt of this affair to 
idk = by oblerving, that the death 
— ot ſome wretches, of which their 
ine WW ttinacy had been the cauſe, ought 
ak W make it a ſubject of repentance to 
0 members all the days or their 
m. Fes. | 
ct The young enſign had 7 ſatil. 
. lion and happineſs to find, that 
* ſagacity was proved by the 
do. ent, and that his theory of pro- 
lr. otion was perfectly right, The 
he Inperor highly applauded him for 
the BY +; exploit, and deſired Dalton to 
ail form the officer“ who commanded. 
by 8 the patrole which fired, that he 
hat 1 was very well ple 2aſed with his 


in which he conducted himſelf, 


tne and that he might expect Promo- 
12: WF tion on the firſt vacaacy.“' Nor 
u- as his gratitude flow or dil tory in 
ner, iſplaying itſelf, for in leſs'than a 
en- Prtnight, the aſpiring junior enfign : 
Cer 2 + uche 1g, was in his: fov ereign' 3 
re- game (which was expreſsly ordered) 
he Promoted to the firſt lieutenancy of 
ek is regiment. The emperor was 


Fikewite unbounded in his approba- 


ion and applauſe of general Dal- 
a.- Ron, and in the gratitude which he 
"n- Exprefled to-him for his firmneſs in 


thus ſupporting the dignity of the mi- 


vr Wo Re with a due dread of the fol- 


e ſeemed to conſole himſelf with 


i > fect, But he feldern emittrd in 
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, prelence-of mind, and the manner 


1 petty Mulder as a very trifle, yet 


N he reflection, that moderate though 
it was, it might produce a proper 


bas. 
his letters to urge Daten a 
perſeverance in the lame tirm- 
neſs. | 

The interception and pad ication | 


of theſe letters would have been a 


moſt unfortunate circumſtance with 
reſpec to the memory of this prince, 


if he had otherwiſe any character to 
preſerve, or in reality poſſeſſed any 
claim upon the preſent or future 


good opinion of mankind. For 

though comparatively a young man, 
he had the fortune to outlive every 
ſpecies of reputation. But Khat 
muſt ever appear inexplicable is, 
that, ſetting up as he did for a po- 
litician of the firit form, and evi- 
dently poſſeſſing a very conſiderable 

ſhare of parts ol one ſort or other, and 
having likewiſe acquired, through the 


multiplicity of his projects, and ne- 
ver- -ending conteſts with his ſubjects, 


as well as trequent diſputes with his 


neighbours, greater experience than 
ſeveral long lives have an opportu- 
_ nity of atraining in the ordinary 


courſe of things, he ſhould, notwith- 
ſtanding, at this eventful period, 
engaged i in a momentous war with 


- a potent enemy, and his mind oc 


cupied with ſchemes of ambition of 
ſuch a magnitude, as to include the 


overthrow, ſpoil, and partition of 2 


vaſt empire, give up his time and 
attention to the nurſing of petty but 
teazing, vexatious, and cruel iquab. Dt 
bles, in the remoteſt corner of his 


dominions; with a people too whoſe 


obſtinacy he had ſo lately experte 


0 _ enced, and who were at ſo great a 
t itary character, and imprefling the 


diſtance as to be in no ſmall degree 
without his graſp. This will ap- 
pear ſtill more incomprekeofible, 
when we reflect that the conde- 
ſcenſions which he ſo lately made 
to the Netherlanders were extorted 
from him entirely, through the de- 
ure of 84 no a e in 
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the purſuit of the Ottoman war, and 
vet he was not near ſo deeply in- 
volved in it at that time as at pre- 
ſent. The perplexity will {till be 


farther increaſed when we remem- 


ber, that he was at this very time 


endeavouring to negociate a large 


loan with his ſubjects in the Low 
Countries, and that their reſentment. 
| was ſo great at what they openly 
called his treachery and perhdy, 

that no man would lend him a ſhil- 
ling upon any terms. To thoſe 
who knew his love of money, which 


none who were at all acquainted - 


with his character could avoid know- 
ing, his conduct in this reſpe muſt 


appear totally unaccountable. 


The army being thus let looſe 


upon the people, and ſuch an 71 


road to promotion opened to ra 
and adventurous ſpirits, the conſe- 
quences may be eaſily ſurmiſed. 
In the populous manufacturing 
towns, as is uſual in ſuch places, | 
every new act of oppreſſion, or in- 
deed every novelty whatever, was 
liable to draw the people in crowds 
into the ſtreets. Their aſſembling 
in this manner placed it in the diſ- 
cretion of whatever. officer com- 

manded, whether to conſider this as 
a tumult, or at leaſt as an inſult te 
che dignity of the military, and to 
puniſh it accordingly by firing upon 

an unarmed multitude, and thereby 
to gain the favour both of his ge- 
neral and of his ſovereign; or, by 
giving way to the diQtates of huma- 
nity, to ſacrifice thereto his future 


fortune, and to ſuppreſs that almoſt 


| irreſiſtible ambition ſo predominant 


with military men, of riſing high 

in his profeſſion without being ob- 

bged to undergo the tedious —.— 
ſervice. 


It may be eaſily judged on which 
ide the deciſion ulually lay. A ma- 


commander poſſeſſed the mean: 


ble example, without danger, and 78 


treated this circumſtance in one of b : 
his letters, ſufficiently ſhewed how 3 6 
little he was gratified by ſuch mode- 


had it ſo much-at heart to eſtabliſh. We 
We are ſorry the name of the hu- 
mane major has not reached us; it 


orders of men, the moſt alarming 
not only by the military but the 


civil miniſter. Trautmanſdorff de- 


ciently numerous to accomplith the 
- Purpoſes to which they were deſtin- 


jor who commanded in the city of 
Mons was, however, a noble excep. 1 
tion to the prevalent conduct: for. 2 4 
tune "Kone to place herſelf pecu. © 


liarly in his hands, by affording him 
ſuch an opportunity of ſervice and 


conſequent diſtinction, as others in 1 
vain ſought. The people ſeem to 


"I 
1 


have been, in fact, tumultuous and BF 
violent, in a high degree, and the = 
30 


fully in his hands of making a terri- , 3 


with a better colour of apparent Y : 


He miſled the ef and quelled 3 4 
the tumult without firing a ſhot, or 
a man being killed or wounded, 


The manner in which the ſovereign | 1 


5 Ry 


ration. He ſeemed upon eyery oc- 9 


caſion to conſider it as a maxim of 


policy not to be departed from, that 
frequent blood and maſſacre were 


the only means of impreſſing theſe 
people with a 2 — dread of the 


troops, and of bending them to 
that form of government which he 


deſerves to be remembered. 
The more effectually to terrify all 


threats were thrown out publicly, 


clared at his levee, that if the forces % 
in the Netherlands were not ſuti- 


ed, he was impowered to draw an 
army of 40,000 men thither on the 
ſhorteſt notice; while Dalton, who 
had rendered himſelf particularly 
remarkable by the unexampled 

ei Ec 


cht of a gallows which he had 
ap el for hanging the inſurgents 
4 | Tranſylvania, is ſaid to have 
= Weatened that he would ere& ſuch 
scher in the great ſquare of the 
2 of Bruſſels. The firſt of theſe 
eats was purely a gaſconade ; for 
"Me cmperor was ſo fully occupied 
9 Won the Danube, that he grievouſly 
eretted, upon a ſubſequent occa- 
In, chat he could not ſpare a ſingle 
1 5 giment of cavalry from any part 
his dominions which he might 
id to the ſupport of Dalton. 

r gne arch-ducheſs and her huſ- 
Ind, the nominal governors general, 


I Sfoze the middle of the ſpring. 


Peretofore obſer ved, had conflantly 
ern great diſpoſitions of kindnets 


} 5 good- will to the people, and were 


be” gracious | and condeſcending 1 in 
ei conduct, as to attrac 
rds of all orders, yet the four 


he manner in the minds of the Mates, 
to Pat the uſual ſubſidy for their main- 
he EKnance, and ſupporting the dignity | 
h. che court, upon its being firit 
u. propoſed in the committee to whom 
it de department of finance was aſ- 
ned, received there a direct ne- 
all ire. This unexampled affront 
ng as not enly highly reſented by the 
, inces, who quitted Bruſſels upon 
he but was much condemned by the 


W ople in general, who conſidered 
as no leſs injudicious than illiberal. 
he ſtates themſelves were aſhamed 


8 Eranted the ſubſidy, ſent a deputa- 


2 at to apologize for what had hap- 
ho ned, and to intreat their return to 
ly raſtels; a zequeſt with which they 


» 


emplied. 
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his 


had arrived in the Low Countries 


the re- 


Haven, ſo continually adminiſtered 
55 by their brother, fermented in ſuch. 


it, and, having firſt unanimouſly 


Bon to the princes at their country 


[47 
It was not long after, that the 


emperor thought fitting to ſurprize | 
the world in general, and particu- 


_ larly to puzzle politicians, by one of 
thoſe inſtances of a fingular verſa- 
tility of temper, or of an unequalled 


duplicity of mind, which few but 
himſelf could exhibit. He rendered 
his brother and ſiſter, May 25th, = 
the governors general, . 

1788, 
organs, through: 
whom he declared. That, from 
« the emotions of his heart, and 


e the ſentiments of affection in 
_« which he held his faithful ſub- 
ce jects, he ſeized on the firſt expreſ- 
« ſion made by a part of their re- 
. preſentatives to accelerate, in or- 
0 theſe princes, as we have 


der to promote their happineſs 


* and the public good, the moment: 


« of a full and perfect reſtitution 


ec of his good favour; that in con- 
6 ſequence, yielding to all the emo- 
c tions of tenderneſs and a feeling Is 


00 heart, he meant to give the na- 
<« tion proofs of the return of his 


40 benerolence, and hd his . 
ce dence.“ 


It was about the very time e that | 
this declaration was announced to 
the ſtates, with great ſatisfaction, by 
the governors general, that he 
blamed the major who commanded 
at Mons, for not ſeizing the fait 
opportunity Which was offered to 
him of maſſacring the inhabitants. 
And it was within the courſe of a few 
weeks after that the cruel execy- 
tions took place at Malines, Lou- . 


vain, and Antwerp, Where uomen, 


children, paſſengers, and travellers, 
became victims to the promiſcuous 
frings of the ſoldiery, who, as they 
became inured to blood, grew more 
cruel at every execution.” Among 


many deplorable inftances of this 


ſort, it may be ſufficient to mentiou 


„ the tate of a mother at Malines, 


dw 
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of Louvain, as he called it. The 
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who, ſerving cuſtomers i in her hop, | 
with her infant in her arms, they 
were ſhot dead at the ſame inſtant. 


Dalton had gained great applauſe 


from his maſter for having early in 
the year, without any ſpecific orders 
for the purpoſe, ſent a ſtrong gar- 


riſon to coerce the untractabie town 


univerſity, notwithſtanding, ſtill 


perſevered in its refuſal to ſubmit 
to the decrees of the ſovereign. All 
other means having hitherto failed 
of ſucceſs, the bayonet was at length 
conſidered as the moſt effectual in- 
ſtrument for determining theologi- 
cal diſputes, ſolving the knotty ſub- 
tleties of the ſchools, and purging a 
vaſt body, grown {tiff and diſordered 
by age, from all thoſe vices and ha- 
bitual errors which it had been 
liable to contract during the long 
courſe of many centuries. This 
potent inſtrument was accordingly 
applied, with its uſual effect, in the 
month of June. 
was thoroughly purged of all thoſe 

re fractory heads or members who 
had ventured to oppoſe its conſtitu- 
tion, or the laws of their country, to 


the will of a great monarch; or 


vainly thought that the wordy logick 
of the ſchools could for a moment 
reſiſt the ultimate logick of kings. 
The rector was baniſhed for ten 


years, under the ſevereſt penalyes 
of venturing to appear in any part 


of the emperor's wide dominions. 
To render the affair memorable, it 
was fignalized, according to the 
reigning faſhion of the time, with a 


conſiderable ſlaughter of the inha- 


| bitants, who could not refrain from 
aſſembling to pay the laſt tribute of 
grict at the overthrow of an inſti- 


tution which had for ſo many ages 


been the pride and W of their 


was, however, deficient, at leaſt o 


new profeſſors and teachers mad Y 1 
but a ſorry figure in vaſt depop il 


niſtry to fill up the empty college: 9 


eaſily to be talked about than ca 
ried into execution. 


The umveriity 


difficult and probably ineffective 


1789. 


city, and had i in fact been its ere. 1 
ator. 1 


But though the bayonet had hel | 
far been effectual in its ſervice, j. 4 
the preſent, in another reſpect. TMN 
theological ſtudents had univerſal 


15 1 
abandoned the univerſity and th 2 


lated halls, without hearers or pi. 
pils. The only remedy for y 
would have been to perſuade i 
compel the biſhops and abbots : 
ſend the youth deſtined for the mi 


But this was a meaſure much mog 


8 


Perſuaſia 
was out of the queſtion; for bos 
the biſhops and abbots had ales 
held ſeparate meetings, at which 
was determined, that it would x 
more eligible to meet and a 
the greateſt violence and the utm Bi 
extremities of power, than to becon# Y 
the voluntary inſtruments of poi] 2 
ſoning the minds of the frore, = a 1 
perhaps ſucceeding generations, 'M 
permitting the young clergy, v8 


were to be their ſucceſſors in 3 
_ paſtoral and religious duties, to has 


their moral and religious opinion Y 


and principles contaminated by e: 
roneous and ſchiſmatical notions ar 


doctrines. On the other hand, 
{ſcheme of abſolute, undiſc oil: 1 9 


compulſion would have been ſcarce L 
ly more ungracious and odious, ths 


wrt 


2 
the execution; for if it were cu 1 
ried even to its laſt extreme of p 
ſecution (that extremity Which h 
ſo ſeldom ever ſucceeded in the 24 
tainment of its object) ſtill the 1M 
ſhops and abbots could ſcreen then 
lelves under a greater mn 
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cre * an their own, that of the parents, 
Whoſe right of deciſion, with reſpect 
poſal of their children, would 
rrcely be called in queſtion. 


ent, to another purſuit of the ſame 
lind and nature. This was the 
\ @1!!:ge at Antwerp, which was like- 


s 1 8 tion of youth; but more particu- 
mi rly deſtined to the training up of 
0 ex 9 


Ind functions. It ſeems that among 


Neal diſpoſition, who ventured to 
ca row into the moſt ridiculous points 
view ſeveral of the contradic- 


pot conſpicuous in the ſovereign's 
ynduct and projects; while others, 

a more ſerious caſt, entered 
polly and argumentatively into an 


„id he was aiming directly at the 


It was not to be ſuppoſed that 
Iny ot theſe things could be pre- 
rved from the knowledge of a 


power, conſequently of un- 
Wy it beſides was, to wiſh to be 
quainted with all the moſt private 


ire. It is true that he had repeat- 
dly borne at Vienna, and ſeemed 


Vorl. XXXKI. 


Ich to the education and the final 


he attention of the emperor 
Was, however, ſoon drawn away 
om the Louvain chace, which now 
kooed and grew cold upon the 


iſe a noted ſeminary for the edu- 


poung men to the epiſcopal duties 


„ eſe ſtudents were ſeveral ſpirited 
oung men of an obſerving and cri- 
were ma 
ing tor ſupporting” and 1 
enforcing the execution of the de- 
cree. Several pieces of cannon were 
drawn out in the open aud public 
places, and loaded in the view of 


ons and abſurdities which were 


amination and expoſure of the 
I bitrary meaſures, by which they 


* onarch poſſeſſed of unbound- 
Pounded means of gratifying ſpies 
ind emiſſaries, and whole peculia - 


Ind trifling affairs of a great em 


treat with the utmoſt indifference 
d contempt, ſuch ſeverity of cen- 
re, charge, and abuſe, as had ne- 
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ver before, perhaps, been offered to 


any ſovereign during life, and within 
the ſcene of his own government; 


and that theſe paſquinades, hbels, or 
charges, were not handed about pri- 
vately in manuſcript, but printed, 


advertiſed, and fold like other pub- 
lications, without fear or concern. 


Yet notwithſtanding this continence 


and temper diſplayed at Vienna, he 


determined upon exterminating that 


neſt of hornets who ſeem to have 
given him ſo much offence at Ant- 


' Werp- | 


<6 day being accordingly fixed 


for clearing that ſeminary of all its 


members, profeſſors as well as ſtu- 


dents, and tor ſhutting it entirely up, 
Me PRE y military preparations 


in the morn- 


, Auguſt 4th. 


the people, while a body of 400 foot 


were drawn up with muſkets charged, 
and bayonets fixed, to cover the ar- 
tillery. The populace, both men 
and women, aſſembled in vaſt crowds 
n fabverſion of the religion, govern- 
Ment, and conſtitution of their coun- 


upon the quays, and in the great 
ſquare, to behold this new and ex- 
traordinary ſpectacle. A people. 


nurſed up under the protection of 


laws, Are diſpoſed to be ſtur dy in 


thoſe matters which they know to be 


within their ſanction; we need make 


no obſervation on the natural ſullen 
obſtinacy of the people. It is ſaid 
that\they were warned more than 
once\to diſperſe, and that they re- 


plied; that they were unarmed, that 
they neither poſſeſſed the means, 
nor had the ſmalleſt intention of of- 
fering any offence, and that they 

had an undoubted right, while they 
acted thus peaceably, to walk ot 


Rand in the fir2ets. as they Iiked. 


T9] The 


$0] 


more effectual fire 1 
cuous multitude. 


The only appearance of any oppo- 


ſition to the meaſure in hand was a 


legal one, the reading of a proteſt 
againſt it, under the tanction of law, 


by a notary. 


A captain of grenadiers, cmpbdny 


of the example ſet by enſign Wu- 
chetigh, and hoping to benefit equally 
by the repetition of it, to avoid 
racking his invention, in finding a 
new cauſe, pretended to have re- 


ceived exactly the ſame inſult which 


the former had done, and inſtantly 


threw in a cloſe, regular, and much 
n the promiſ- 


and women were bd to have been 
killed upon the ſpot, and double 


that number ſent wounded to the 
hoſpital, 

No words could deſcribe the ge- 
neral horror which this cruel, cold- 
blooded ſlaughter diffuſed through 

every order of 

part of the eee It is but juſ- 
tice to man 

that theſe cruel executions, com- 


he people, and in every 
ind likewiſe to obſerve, 


mitted upon a defenceleſs people, 


by their rulers, in a ſeaſon of peace 
Þ == the moſt profound tranquillity, 
ſcaycely operated leſs in exciting the 
deteſtation and abhorrence of the 


neighbouring nations, than in pro- 
ducing theſe effects upon the imme- 
diate ſufferers. In the mean time 


perſonal ſecurity was now conſidered 


as being ſo precarious in the Ne- 
therlands, that ſeveral of the nobility, 


and a great number of other inha- 
bitants of diſtinction and property, 
thought it neceſſary to provide in 
time for their ſafety, by retiring to 
Holland, Liege, and other neigh- 


bouring * for dane: 
tion. | 

While the emperor cant not 
bring himſelf to look his fierce ene- 


ay A the face, ether on the Da- 


ve forty men 
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nube, or even in defence of the Ban- ; ; 


nat, he ſeemed in ſome degree to re 


ceive conſolation for the ruin and 
diſgrace which fell upon his vaſt ar- 


mies, from the cheap triumphs which 
were obtained by his favourite ge- 


neral in the Low Countries, His ſer- 
vices never failed to draw forth ap- 
probation and acknowledgment. In 


one of his letters, dated at Semlin, 
and another at Weiſkirchen, a few 


days before the ſhameful rout, and 


the havock made of his army in the 
valley of Caranſebes by the grand 
vizir, are the following paſſages. « | Þ 
perfectly approve of the dn 3 
« manner in which the troops repel- 
« led inſolence at Louvain, and yet 
« more at Antwerp: they muſt per- 
« ſevere in the ſame conduct to com- 
_« pel reſpect.“ - And again, from 
Weiſkirchen, “ I altogether approve 
the meaſures you have taken to 
« cruſh thoſe diſorders, and enforce 7 
« reſpect to the ſoldiery. I hope, 
by theſe acts of vigour, and the 


2 
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« flight of the principal malecon- 


«. tents, we ſhall be able finally to 


« re-eſtabliſh order.” — Is it then 


any wonder, that with ſuch encou- 
ragement and applauſe from a gre: 

- monarch, and accompanied with pro- 
feſſions of the greateſt friendſhip, 


couched in the moſt endeariny 


terms, a ſoldier of fortune, without +8 


other connection or hope to look to, 
ſhould eagerly wiſh, and aſſiduouſi 3 


endeavour, not only to preſerve, but 


to increaſe that favour and conh- 


dence ? or will it be any ſurprize to | 


thoſe acquainted with the worls, 
that ſuch a man, ſo circumſtanced, =# 


ſhould be little ſcrupulous about the | 
means of attaining or preſerving, | 
objects to him of greater import- 
ance, than the acquiſition of a large 


kingdom would have deen to his 
maſter? 


rough this was the laſt mili- 
ry execution of any great notice 
1 hich took place in the courſe of the 
ear, yet the raſhneſs and violence 
government was every day, and 
every thing apparent. Laws 


N 
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besten declased to be of 
„ avail, except in ordinary cafes. 
n teen man and man; but to place 
„ em in any degree of oppoſition 
„. or competition with, the ſupreme 


1 wo 4 
1 2 
1 7 


d il of che ſovereign, was conſidered 
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ertended to all capitulations and 
ompacts, whether ancient or mo- 

1 . : ; 7 
ern, however ſtrongly confirmed, 


IF 
A 


et EW ſolemnly ſworn to and ratified, 
r getween the ſovereigns and the peo- 
. =» e. The breath of the preſent em- 
m ror was to do or to undo all things. 
'7e RIP nile he feemed diſpoſed to wreak 
to che vexation and vengeance ex- 
ed by the unexpected. valour of 
e Turks, and the diſgrace which 
ie ſo continually and ſeverely expe- 
n- eneed, upon his unarmed ſubjects 


tothe Low Countries, the biſhops 
cn d abbots, who bore fo great a ſway 
tzheſe provinces, were conſtantly 


# Mbouring under the apprehenſion 
bens {tripped of all their tempo- 
p. itics, according to the threats 
entinually rhrown our by the mi- 
lers, for their ſteadineſs in refuſin 


— 
oo 
15 


hoch at heart, as even the ſubver- 
en of the laws and civil rights of 
d, e people. The revenues of ſome 

the abbors were already under ſe- 
Wceitration,for the ſpirit and firmneſs 
Rich they had lately fo eminently 
played, as members of the aſſem- 


ad treated as a crime of the firſt 
agnitude. The fame principle was 


end their youth to the ſeminary. 
1 Louvain; an object which the ſo- 
reien teemed nearly to have as 


Wes of Brabant and Hainault, in 
Wpoliog the arbitrary decrees and 
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meaſures of the ſovereign; the cele- 


brity and popularity which they had 
thus acquired by no means tending 


to procure any mitigation of the ri- 
gour of the ſentence. Both theſe 
and the other abbacies, which gave 
their poſſeſſors ſeats in the provin- 
cial aCemblies, although they were 


thereby integral parts of the conſti- 


tation, legiſlature, and government 


of the country, were notwithſtanding = 
all threatened with ſpeedy and final 
ſuppreſſion and confiſcation. The 

largeneſs of their eſtates could leave 
little room to doubt of the ſerious 
intention which accompanied this 


denunciation.'' _ 


In the mean time, theſe ſo lately 
flouriſning and ſmiling provinces | 
preſented a ſullen, filent, ſettled 
gloom ; melancholy and deſpair ap- 
pearing in every countenance, A 


people of an equable temper and 
low paſſions, are always deeply af- 
feted 

moſt valuable inhabitants were daily 


quitting the country; thoſe whoſe af- 
fairs would not permit, though their 
ability might, to adopt that mode of 


ſecurity, under continual apprehen- 
ſion of their perſons being ſeized by 


ſome arbitrary and irreſiſtible man- 
dare, while the priſons were already 


filled with ſuppoſed delinquents, un- 
der the looſe general charge, of be- 
ing inimical to the preſent govern- 
ment ot ſovereign will. Foreign com- 


merce, internal trade, and the vari- 
ous branches of manufacture, ſeemed 

ſo totally annihilated, as ſcarcely to 
leave a veſtige behind that they had 


ever exiſted ; and the only trades 


that could procure employment, 


were thoſe that adminiſtered to the 
immediate neceſſities of life. To 


complete the climax of misfortune, 


this miſerable people could not enter- 


when at all ſo. The beſt and 


tam 
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tain even a hope that their condis 


tion would be bettered ; but, on the 


contrary, expected every day to pro- 


duce ſome greater evil or calamity 


than they | had * experienced. 


* * * 
The important events of the war 


- between the great powers. on the 
borders in Europe and Aſia, as well 


as thoſe connected with the revolu- 


tion in Holland, neceſſarily occa- 
ſioned our poſtponing other matters, 
which, though of conſideration, were 
not ſo immediately intereſting, and 


which would not ſuffer any diminu- 


tion of their value or character by a 
later diſcuſſion. The internal affairs 


of Germany come within this de- 


ſcription, where an extraordinary 
act of violence committed by one 
prince, afforded a happy opportu- 
nity to a neighbouring great ſove· 
reign, of dignifying his reign, and 
unfolding kis own character with 
great advantage to the world, by an 


act of ſignal juſtice. 

The circumſtances were as fol- 
low. The death of the count of 
Lippe Schaumbourg (a ſovereign 
prince of the empire) having taken 
place on the 15th of February 1787, 


a too potent neighbour, the land- 


grave of Heſſe Caſſel, gould not re- 


ſiſt the temptation of ſeizing the poſ- 
ſeſſions of the infant ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor of the late count. 
ter had appointed his widow: to the 


guardianſhip of his children, and 
likewiſe to the regency and govern- 


ment of the country, during the mi- 
But in 
two days after his death, three Heſ- 


nority of the young count. 


ſian regiments of infantry; as many 
of cavalry, with a ſtrong body of ar- 


tillery, ſuddenly entered the de- 


fenceleſs country, ſeized the city 


and caſtle of Buckebourg, and poſ- 
* themſelves of the W hole coun- 


enemies. 


neral laws and ſanctions, which bind 
the whole to the preſervation of each 


The lat- 
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ty of Lippe Schaumbourg. Thi: I 


ſmall principality contains two ci- 


ties, three towns, and ſeventy-two o 


villages. 


Notwithſtanding the ſuddennef: of 2 


this unexpected invaſion, the vigi- 


ſon, but the archives of the country, 


obliged to do homage and {wear al. 


lance and. celerity of the faithful 1 
miniſter and privy counſellor of tle 
late count, preſerved not only hi: 


from the hands and deſigns of his 8 

Wick theſe treaſures ge 
arrived ſafe at Minden, where the 
dominion and protection of the 
king of Pruſſia afforded them abun. 7 
dant ſecurity ; but the counteſs was 
laid and kept under arreſt in her 
own caſtle; while the people were 


legiance to their new maſter, and al 
Public buſineſs was conducted in the 
name of the landgravre. "Me 

It will not be 3 in ſuch 2 
commonwealth as that of Germany, 
where the poſſeſſions. of the nume- 2K 


rous ſtates, however ſmall many ? 


them may be, are, however, all ſe. #7 


cured and guaranteed by many ge- 


individual, that ſo flagrant an out- 


rage would be ventured upon, with- 
out ſome colour of right, or pretence 
It appears accordingly, 
that the anceſtor of the late count, 2 i 
by marrying. a woman of inferior | * 
rank, (a circumſtance which is way 3 , 


of claim. 


in a degree of conſideration by the 
Germans, perhaps without example a. 


r 
De 


Gentoo caſts) afforded ſome occaſion, 3 : 
or at leait pretence, for this exertion RE 
of violence : the landgrave inſiſting 


mong any other people excepting the | 


that the deſcendants of this mar- = 
riage being Ulegitimate, the fief was 7 
become vacant, and uikowiſe, that i: Þ 3 


of Heſle ; A queſtion which, peta E 


ppould have admitted of as tedious 

© > litigation as that of illegitimacy. 
IIt happened, however, unlackily 
pr the claim of the landgrave, 
eat the queſtion relative to the va- 
aity of this marriage had formerly, 
1 
© ted, and that it had been fully 
$ —FFonkrmed, and the legitimacy of 


„ue iffue accordingly eſtabliſhed by 


he ſeparate decrees of two of the 
e guperior tribunals of the empire, 
je phich were each competent to the 
e purpoſe. But though this proce- 
ure might not well bear the teſt 
"bf examination with reſpect to its 
morality and juſtice, the deſign was 


| A E&ertainly not ill laid, when tried by 
he rules of that policy which looks 


|| Z*DÞnoly to advantage. For if no ſupe- 
dior power had interpoſed to ſave 
hem by an a&twf ſummary juttice, 


it may be eaſily ſeen what the ſitu- 


tion of a poor exiled family would 
have been, rendered more helpleſo 
p a long minority, involved in an 
encdleſs litigation, with a very pow- 


rful, and at leaſt, one of the 


—Ficheſt princes of the empire; 
*ZFhile the very means which ſhould 
pave ſupported them in the defence 
pf their rights, were in the hands of 
heir enemy, and applied to their 
Iv, ubverſion. For it is to be obſerved 

„ hat the great tribunals of the em- 


1 33 nd dilatory in their proceedings, 
hat a law. ſuit is at this time de- 
ending, upon a queſtion of terri- 
porial right, between a great and 
= imaller family, which commenced 


b bove two hundred years ago; the 
ermer having been the whole time 
poſſeſſion of the litigated object, 


Thich it gained in the firſt inſtance 
ooo 5 
# The violence and apparent injuſ- 


Ind near the time, been much con- 


to the injured family. 


pire are ſo flow in their forms, 


Ice of the preſent affair, cauſed a 
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very peneral ſenſation of pity for 


the orphan and his diftrefſed family, 
and of diſlike to the oppreſſor, 


throughout Germany. The Aulic | 
council took up the buſiceſs with 


ſpirit, and iſſued a decree, ſtrongly 


condemning the wrong, and ordain- 
ing reſtitution to be forthwith made 
But as the 
efficacy of their decrees depended 


upon the ſupport they received from 


the emperor, and every body knew 
he was too deeply involved in 


ſchemes of foreign ambition, to 


think it at all convenient to embroil 
himſelf at home, eſpecially with ſa 


powerful a prince as the landgrave, 
rendered ſtill more formidable from 


his being a principal member of the 
German confederacy, and united ſo 


cloſely as he was with the two king- 
electors of Brandenburgh and Hae 


nover, the hope of any near effect 


was weak indeed, 


If the king of Pruſſia had not 


conſulted juſtice more than the dic- 


tates of intereſt and a narrow po- 
hcy, he not only would have had 


a diſagreeable card to play, but his 
ſanction to the wrong would, in all 


human probability, the preſent poſ- 
ture of public affairs in Germany 


conſidered, have rendered it irre- 


vocable, or at leait have occafioned 9 
the affair to be left open for the de- 


ciſion of a future age, While the poor 


family were expoſed to every de- 
gree of ruin and diſtreſs, The 


landgrave was his kinfman, cloſe 


friend and ally; and his alliance, in 


the preſent ſtate of things, and ac 


cording to the political views which 


directed the conduct of the court of 
Berlin, appeared to be of great im- 


portance; while the protection of a 
weak family, and the preſervation 
of a ſmall principality, could an- 

. ſwer 


w_ 8 


a nobler part, x 
tereſted views to the principles of 
| Juſtice, and to the generous deſire 


„ v0 
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ſwer no o immediate political purpoſe 
whatever. 


The king of Pruſſia, however, tool: 
He ſacrificed all in- 


of ſuccouring the oppreſſed, 'The 


elector of Hanover, who, both as 
king and elector, was ſtill more in- 

timately united with the landgrave, 

took likewiſe the ſame diſintereſted 
part. The firlt had a legal ſanction 
for his interference to prevent wrong 
and injury, both as chief of the cir- 

cle of Weſtphalia, and as one of the 
directars of the circle of the lower 
Rhine; and he was called upon in 
theſe capacities, but only in general 


terms, by the decree of the Aulic 
council and the emperor. The 
ne finding himſelf thus op- 

by bis cloſeſt friends and mo!t 
3 allies, found it neceſſary to 


abandon his ſcheme. He accord- 
ingly withdrew his troops out of the 
country in the beginning of April, 
Teſtoring every thing to the ſtate. 
they had found it; while in a let- 
ter, at the ſame time, to Berlin, he 
attributed this condeſcenſion en- 
tiirely to his friendſhip for the king, 
and the regard he paid to his medi- 
ation; but reſerving his own rights 
for future legal diſcuſſion. Great 
delicacy was obſerved with reſpect 


to the landgrave's feclings, in the 


account of this traniaction, publiſhed 
_ by authority at Berlin; the king's 
- mediation being attributed rather 
more to his friendſhip for the houſe 


of Heſſe, than to an attention to the 


diſcharge of his official duties; and 


the family whom he had ſo eftec- 


tually protected not being at all 


mentioned. 
A great 3 took place i in the 


commencement of the year 1787, 


between the elector of Cologne ang 


.. k 
FR ( | | ; 
1 


the pope's nuncio. The latter, 


{to ſay nothing of any right, reale 1 
pretended, by which it might wo 5 
ſupported) declaring all. diſpen. 


void. This inſult and injury excite! T9 
in a high degree the indignatin 6 


particularly the pariſh rectors, free yl 


prelate, whom he Jeſctibes as 4 , A 3 
reign biſhop, aſjunug the title of 4 5 
cio from the holy ſee to Cologne; a J 


or diſpenſation whatever, unge 6. 


culiar circumſtances of the in 


imprudent but dangerous, the Caf 2 3 
man archbimope, as a body, WE 


ot their archiepiſcopal rights: th 
had appcaled from his deciftons | 


been once deemed a moſt: ane 
donabie oflence; were eager in tg 

5 45 
to reclaim and 3 the right: c 


poſition to ſhake oft entirely all de 


inattentive totheſe alarming circun 1 


appears, had iſſued an extraordinan = 
ill- timed and imprudent mandat; 


5 1 


tions for marriages granted by ti; i 
elector to be null, and the marriage 


and reſentment of the prince elt 
tor, WHO accordingly iſſued a decre 5 
ſtrictly forbidding his clergy, Wo 1/4 
WY 
paying the ſmalleſt regard to i: 


mandates or letters of the Roma A 


farther, not to obey any brief, b. 


coming directly from himſelf.— 
meaſure that brought forth this c N 


cree ſeemed the leſs defenſible | fi 


the nuncio, as, beſides the other A 


which rendered ſuch a Rep not on 9 


8 . 


already involved in a violent conteff x 
with the lovereiyn pontiff, rela 
to ſeveral real or ſuppoſed invatl: 5 


che Aulic council, which would h 


demands for the holding of a 1 
tional eccteliatical council, in orctÞ 


che Germanic church; and meu 
many ener ſigus of their d 


pendance on the court of Rome. 1 
nuncio, in his conduct, ſeemed total 


ſtances; but it has been, an old ct 
{crvation, conkrmed by the exper! 
ency 


Ince of many centuries, that as ſoon 
the Italian prelates have croſſed 
„% e Alps, armed with any powers 


om that court, they ſeem meta- 
orphoſed into a new order of men, 


Ind have been more frequently diſ- 
En guiſhed by pride, aſſumption, and 
rrogance, than by. any diſpoſition 
it; o condeſcenſion or concihation. 


e elector could have no great ef- 
ec in producing the liberal mea- 
ure in favour of the proteſtants, 


4 Phich was adopted by the free and 


imperial city of Cologne, towards 
he cloſe of the year 1787. For 
at city is fo nearly a republic, 


in effect, more nominal than real; 
= 5 , 6 N . ; *. + 
while an extreme jealouſy of privi- 
Flaims on the other, has rather ge- 
perally tended to nounſh diſlike 
"3 4 


=__ 7; cordiality between the parties; a 
ſtronger teſtimony of which needs 


| Mo Pot to be given, than that Though 
he electors poſſeſs two palaces in 
hat city, they ſcarcely ever reſide 


here. 
aw | 
the reformation, been generally held 
among the foremoſt in Gerinany, 
Vith reſpect to religious prejudice 
and bigatry ; the ſpirit of intoler- 


people, that 1t produced a ſerious 
and alarming diſpute between them 


heir refuſing to his ambaſſador the 


dumerous than might have been ex- 
pected, and much more conſiderable 
han numerous; for, being compoſed 
pf merchants and men of N 


The diſpoſition or example of 


YL: hat the authority of the electors is, 


"Heges on the one fide, and ſome diſ- 
poſition to ſupport or renew old 


an to eſtabliſh any great degree 


fc This city has, from the days of 


ance being ſo ſtrong among the 


Ind the firſt king of Pruſſia, from 


Sxercile of the proteſtant rites in his 
dwn houſe. The proteſtants in Co- 
ſogne were, notwithſtanding, more 
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and theſe infinitely more active and 
induſtrious than the natives, almoſt 
the whole commerce of that great 
trading city was conducted by them. 
But they had ever experienced great 
inconveniencies and difficulties with 
reſpect to the performance of their 


religious duties; they being obliged 
to croſs the Rhine, and go to Mul- 
heim in the palatinate, at about half 


a dozen miles diſtance, for that pur- _ 
pole. Nor were they leſs perplexed 
with reſpect to their children, whom 
they were obliged to ſend {till far- 
ther from home for their educa- 
| | 3 * | 
Some confiderable change in the 
temper of the people muſt undoubt - 
edly have now taken place, and 
ſome unuſually favourable diſpoſi- 
tion been obſerved in the magiſtrates 
and rulers, which induced the pro- 


teſtants to ſolicit a redreſs, the ac- 


quiſition of which had ever been 
deemed hopeleſs. A memoria 
ſigned by about 70 of the principal 
proteſtants, was preſented to the 
magiſtracy, requeſting permiſſion to 
build a houle of prayer for the prac- 
tice of their worſhip, with leave to 
erect an adjoining building for their 
ſchools, and a houſe for the miniſter, 


The petition was not only moſt gra- 
ciouſly received, but this long wiſh{d 
and little hoped for favour was, 
without delay, and with the beſt 


grace poſſible, granted inãts full ex- 


rent. The obligation was rendered 


{till more grateful, by the principal 
Roman Catholics of the city com 
ing in a body to congratulate the 
proteſtants, and expreſſing the ut- 


moſt ſatisfaction at their ſucceſs. 


The high reputation which the 


new king of Pruſſia acquired, by the 
vigour and witdom which he diſ- 


played in ſettling and reſtoring the 
affairs of Holland, was in no degree 
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weaker ſtates. 
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impaired by his ſabſequent political 105 


conduct through the courſe of the 


lar ſituation, required every exertion 


of ſkill and dexterity, along with the 
greateſt reſolution, ability, and judg- 
ment, which the moſt conſummate 


politician, and even his great pre- 


deceſſor could have diſplayed. For 


the combination, now carrying into 


act, of two of the moſt ambitious, 
as well as moſt potent powers of the 


univerſe, though immediately di- 
rected to the ſubverſion of a remote, 


and what is called infidel empire, in 
Which the chriſtian world did not 
ſieem much intereſted, yet was preg- 
nant with conſequences, which might 


| be capable of holding out alarm and 


danger, in a leſs or greater degree, 


to every ſtate i in Europe. 


It was a ſingular circumſtance 


attending this extraordinary ſtate of 
2 that the embarraſſment and 

_ conſequent ſtate of weakneſs of 
France, which, at almoſt any other 
period within two centuries, would 

| Have been conſidered as equivalent 
to holding out the olive branch to 


the reit of Europe, was, at the pre- 


15 ſent day, highly unfavourable to the 

f proſpect of preſerving the public 
tranquillity, of maintaining ſome 
veaſonable degree of equilibrium be- 
tween the ſeveral parts, and conſe- 
quently of affording ſecurity to the 
For, the dreams of 
univerſal dominion being long ſince 
vaniſhed in France, the firength 


and reſources of that powerful king- 


dom, in its better and uſual ftate, 
would have formed an inſuperable 
barrier to the weſt of Europe, 
againſt the unaccountable alliance, 
and headlong ambition, of the two 


imperial courts; and ſhe would, 


beſides, have communieated ſuch a 


The general affairs of 
Europe, as well as his own particu- 


kingdoms. 


_ cruſh the central and weſtern parts I 7 1 
7 


arduous than it otherwiſe woul 


Tier, but rather as an open. road, 9 
dations of every ſort for the ſup- 
might be ſaid, that he was environ- 


of theſe two vaſt, empires, from 5 
whoſe joint ambition, and the par- 995 
ticular animoſity of one, he had fo 

much to apprehend. Their — : F 
in the ſubverſion of the Ottoman 
empire, beſides the addition it made 
to their power, he well knew would WR 
operate as a freſh ſtimulus to their 
ambition, and excite them to far 


of the other members of the Germa- x 


: narrow en and open on ever Z 
ſide to attack. | 


degree of ſupport to the centre, 


as would have reſtrained their hoſ. 
tile views to thoſe countries which 
had the misfortune of being more 


immediately within their graſp, as 4 
Poland, and. perhaps the northern | 3 


preſent, the great point of political 1 
danger ſeemed to be, that the ea\. 


tern empires would overwhelm and 9 3 


of Europe. 
The Jebiliemes, "TO of France 


1 2 


- Nein 23 r. ** 
8 e 


conſequently rendered the Kari f 


of the king of Pruſſia much more 


have been. As Poland was in no q | 
degree to be conſidered as a bar. # 


furniſhed with excellent accommo- 3 


7 oY 
Ly - 


0 - 
yy ai. 7 PY gs 


. 
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port of an advancing enemy, ſo it 


3 


„ 

WE ;; = 
* ac 8 

Tod Cie * : 


ed on every hide by the dominion; 


7 
$5: _ 


ther ſchemes of conqueſt and par- 
tition. Poland mult fall of courſe, A 
and his dominions, along with thoſe 


Yet, notwithſtanding this peri- 


lous fate of things, it ſeemed too 


hazardous a meaſure to enter into 


a direct war in ſupport of the 
Turk, without any other alliance 


than that afforded by ſo weak and 


_ unſtable a government.as the Porte 2 


has * . 1255 


It was firſt neceſ- 75 
* 0 


to endeavour, if poſſible, to 
m ſuch a weſtern alliance, as 
5 . be ſome counterpoiſe to the 
2 tern confederacy. The mari- 
ee powers, though farther re- 


> conſequences, of the ambitiou 


agns of the combined empires, 
"3 


re, however, very far from being 
aiſterent to their progreſs. 


1 
"BOY. 


Wn and Pruſſia, in adjuſting the 


urs of Holland, opened the way 


Ja farther communion of ſenti- 


2 - =. latter and the ſtadtholder, along 


7 
1-827 


N 


p- 1. th the general influence which 
had acquired in Holland, fa- 


itated greatly the deſign of form- 
5 e a e between the three 


1 IIc was endoubtelly non that 


1 ounds that the king of Pruſſia 


2 Mited Holland in the ſummer of 
88, where that triple alliance 


itain, Pruſſia, and the republic 
0 ether, in the cloſeſt bands of 


ity, as well as to reciprocal 


ccour and defence. Though 
„geſe treaties were purely defenſive 


e rde letter, A was not difficult co 
e, that in their ſpirit, they were 


Irrertible to ſuch purpoſes as the 


adopt every means, ſhort of 
ual war, to impede the deſigns 
and progreſs of the combined em- 
es againſt the Ottomans, The 
Wit effect of the new alliance 
Fhich we have already fully 
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ficiently vexatious to Ruſſia. 
$ ved from and leſs expoſed q 


"ME" 


Wutual concert between Great Bri- 


ents and intereſts. That king, as 
1 ector of Hanover, and a member 
I the Germanic league, was al- 
: Way, ſo far, united with Pruſſia; 
hile the cloſe connection between 


utual political intereſts. of the 
Intracting parties might dictate. 
oongly fortified by this league, 

Eking of Pruſſia did not heſitate 


2 


ſhewn) was a great one, and ſuf. 


It 
was that vigorous meaſure, in 
which Great Britain bore ſo emi- 


nent a part, by which the invaſion 


of Sweden. by the Danes was re- 


ſtrained, their further co-operation 


with Ruſſia prevented, and Den- 
mark unwillingly obliged to adopt 
a ſtrict neutrality for the remainder 
of the war. It has fince been uni- 
verſally believed, if not certainly i 
known, that the court of Berlin 
had no ſmall ſhare in the war 
undertaken by the king of Swe 


den againſt Ruſſia; whoſe attack 


on the ſide of Finland would have 
embarraſſed her more, and pro- 


bably have produced more imme- 


diately dangerous conſequences. 


than any other foreign affair in 
Wich ſhe has, for a long 
of years been involved, if it had 
not been for thoſe inſidious in- 
trigues, by which ſhe had already ſo 
eſfectually debauched the Swediſh 


army and nobility, as to render 
the very exiſtence of that king a 


Sj matter of the utmoſt bazard. 
formed, which bound Great 


The king of Pruſſia, upon the 
ſame principle of policy which 
guided his conduct in theſe matters. 
was likewiſe playing a great ee | 
on the fide of Poland, We 
heretofore ſhewn, that the empe- 


ror's application to the actual go- 


verning powers of that republic, 


to permit his troops to march as 


occaſion might require through its 


territories, was civilly refuſed upon 


two diſtinct grounds; one, that no 
authority leſs than that of the 
diet, could grant the paſſage of the 


troops; and, in the next place, that 
the condition of the country did 


not admit of its ſparing either pro- 

viſions or forage. 
eh thas refuſal was ire | 
tive 


period 


ave 
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claims of territorial right., 
had accordingly formed vaſt maga- 
- Zines in different parts of the 
- country, without the trouble of 
_enquiring whether the wants of 
the people were real or fictitious, 
and their troops traverſed it in all 
directions, with as little ceremony 
As their own provinces. : 
In the mean time, the leſſer 
factions in which-the Poles were 
| uſually divided, ſeemed now to 
be abſorbed in two great ones; 
the Ruſſian, to which the court 

| and the country party. 
The latter-was the more numerous, 
aud their avowed objects were to 
recover the ancient independence 
21 conſequently to 
make off all foreign influence and 
interference Whatever in 
cauncils and proceedings, to give 
eie 10 this deſign by the eſta- 
bhlument of ſuch a military force 


© adhered, 


regard to diplomatic forms, or to 


of the republic, 


as ſhould command reſpe&t with 


their neighbours, and finally, ſo 
far as it could yet be done, to 
uſe all poſſible means for reco- 
vering the ancient ſplendour and 
glory of their country. 
proud people naturally ſighed for; 
and it is esſily ſeen, that the views 
_ of rhis party were directly inimical 


This a 


to the intereſt and views of Ruflia. 


Ihe Pruflian ſovereign did not 


neglect to fend a number of able 
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tire with reſpect to the emperor, 
ſuch, if it had been given, could have 
no operation on the conduct of the 
_Ruftians. Their troops had been 
too long uſed to ravage the country 
ar diſcretion, and their loweſt ſubal- 
terns for too many years in the ha- 
bit of exerciſing the moſt arbitrary 
and cruel ſway, to have it now ex- 


_ pected that they ſhould pay any 


day publiſhed, of an unuſually bo: f 
tendency, calling upon the Pole 
by every thing that could aftes 3 
their paſſions, to ſhake off th: 
ignominious foreign yoke, Wi 
had ſo long been the diſgrace a 
ruin of the country; to remembeß 
the glorious deeds of their ance 
tors, and the ſplendid ſtation Big 
They L 


pom with their ſwords in tht! 3 


'were the only reitraints 
great majority, 
mediate recourſe to arms. 


their 
ject in view, the ſueceſs or fallanf 5 
of which mutt in a great meaſur; 5 
if not entirely, govern the tutu 
proceedings of the diet. Tag 


bands of alliance and guaranty with ö 


ance, 
a * 


party, who attributed all the Ci} 


cruel ravage and devaſtation 'whid f 
5 {moſtly officers) into 


Poland, to ſupport and confirm 60 
ſpirit. Writings were now ever 


Ep / — 
„ OT 7 
— a 


by 17 8 5 


they held among the greateſt Nig 'F 
tions of the earth; and either 
recover their independency, Or? 


ands like brave men, in the n 
nerous endeavour. "Theſe pul 
cations operating upon the rec. 3 
lection and immediate fechings * 


the people, occaſioned a violent fer! 


ment in the nation; and it 1 
evident, that the want of mea | 
and of ſome conſpicuous leach 

vpon 4 2 


36 > p 
- 


from having in 


Ip 95 


In this mate of temper and thing; 7 


which could not but produce 

great effect upon the elections, % 
diet was opened in the begin 1 
of October 1788. 


The oppor 
parties had each its favourite 09. 


—_ 


court party wanted to draw ti: 


Ruſſia (which ſcarcely ſeemed po 
fable) itreighter than they had bei 
before, by a new treaty. of all: þ : 
accompanied with a e 
guaranty. I his was regarded wi 
abhorrence by the cy 


lamities of the country, all "| 


it had undergone | for ſo man 
yea! N 


* 


lars, to that fatal connection. 
ver o that, they ſaid, Poland owed 
bo: e ſlaughter of her principal no- 


A ility, not only 1 in the field, but by 
Wrivate execution under the vileſt 


ore miſerably, in diſmal dun- 
ut zeons under the moſt inhuman treat- 
Dent, and many were ſtill probably 


nee Pogering out their lives in thoſe hor- 
Vic idle arctic deſarts, where, ſhut out 
1: or ever from the habitable world, 


or Friends and country, exiſtence is 
1: he mott cruel of all puniſhments. 
ge au theſe calamities, they ſaid, the 
201 Fecollection of which chilled the 
ec piood in their vems, proceeded 
entirely from the inſidious friend- 
te rip of Ruſſia, and her interfer- 


e ence, under that pretence, in their 
Povernment and internal concerns. 
This Pary therefore wiſhed a*cloſe 


end to reſume their ancient inde- 
Scndency. But in the worſt that 


12 79 * iews of the court of Berlin to be 
= s intereſted as thoſe of Paterſ— 


humane and civilized people, and 


Fvith a ſovereign who, being more 


Political motives, pay ſome regard, 
We leaſt to the appearances of ri 

Ind juſtice, would be preferable 8 
be unſefferable inſolence, and the 


Wo long endured. 


golutely laid before the diet, by the 


Pier, and the leading members 


8 
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3 Naads; while others periſhed ſtill 


End loſt to all knowledge of their 


Elliance with Pruffia, as the only 
power which could enable them to 
Make off the Ruſſian deſpotiſm, 


Fould happen, and ſuppoling the 
Purgh, ſtill a connection with 3 


early connected with the great 
Furopean republic, muſt, even from 


period, in tlie year 1775 


du her. conſent; 
The ſcheme for the new rents 
Peng announced, though not ab- 


Eng, Stackelberg, the Ruſhan mi- 


(ss 


of that party, it was caſily ſeen, 
from the reception the propoſal 


received, that it would meet with a 


violent oppoſition. 'The court of 
Peterſburgh had already commu- 
nicated the deſign to the king of 
Pruſſia, who totally diſapproved * 


it, among other reaſons, for its 


apparent futility, Ruſſia having 
long ſince aſſumed the office of 


guarantee to the ſecurity of the 


preſent dominions of Poland, in as 
full a manner as ſhe could do by any 
new treaty ; but that if, notwith- 
ſtanding, ſhe ſhould ſtill continue 
to think a new alliance neceſſary to 
Poland, he ſhould at the fame tims 
propoſe a renewal of the old trea- 
ties which had long ſubſiſted be- 
tween Pruſſia and the republic, as 


he did not take a leſs part than any 


other power in the preſervation of 


that neighbouring ſtate. 


Ihe firſt buſineſs of e eee 


in the diet was, that great augmen- 


tation of the army, from 20, ooo 


to 60,c00 men, which was brought - 
forward by the country 


party. + 
This was violently er- by the 
Ruſtian miniſter, who inſiſted that 


it was a direct infraction of the trea- 


ties and alliance between the re- 
8 and that power; for that 
uma was not only guarantee to 


the dominions of Poland, but that 


me was likewiſe guarantee to the 


preſervation of the form of govern- 


that 
* ſo that 


ment which was ſettled at 


no alteration could take plaer 
innovation be admitted 1 in it, with- 
"This repreſen- 


ration, however, met with no ſmall 


degree of ridicule, if not of con- 


tempt, as if all ſtates were not 


competent to the reform or im- 


Feen of their own govern- 


ment, 


» nor 
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ment, without conſulting. the opi- the moſt dangerous e 
nion or aſking the leave of fo- both to the = of the republic, 7? 
reigners for ſoc doing. and to thoſe of the king himſell, 1 ; 
OR. 12th. 'The ſpeedy . which were ſo cloſely involved with 2 
of a memorial from them, if ſhe were to contract alli. 
the king of Pruflia, ſoon afforded ances which muſt oblige the Pore 
new matter of deliberation. and to conſider Poland as an enemy; fo: 
diſcuſſion to the diet, In this that no enlightened citizen of Po- 
une the king obſerves, chat if the land could avoid ſeeing at once, | 
ropoſed new alliance has not for how difficult and impoſſible it woud % 
its object the preſervation of the be to defend his country againſt an AY 
8 of Poland, he cannot fee its enemy ſo neue; ſo formidable, and 
neceſſity or utility ; but this can- ſo unruly, "= 
not be the object, as the ſafety, of be king ſeemed to approve of 
Poland is already as fully guaran- the augmentation of the army, and % 
tied by the former treaties as it can to acknowledge the propriety of th: Wl 
be by any new ones; and, as it cam- republic's placing its forces upon 2 
not be ſuppoſed that the empreſs reſpectable footing; but he expreſſed 
of Ruſſia finds it neceſſary farther ſtrong apprehenſions that this mea. 
55 = to reſtrain herſelf, or her ally the ſure might be converted into an in. 
= | -emperar, againſt any infraction of ſtrument for forwarding that alli. | 
= . it plainly follows that ſuch ance and war which he had depre: bk 
1K a deſign is imputed to himſelf, and cated, and of involving the repub- 
„ | that chis ER 18 e againſt lic in thoſe grievous conſequences | 
1 bim. which he had foreboded. ; 
1 That ha: cannot eee but He ſcarcely applies himſelf lets | 
e's! | | objec to, and proteſt in the ſtrongeſt to the patrione citizens at large, 
Pk 4a | terms againſt the ſaid alliance, as than to the king, or even the Me! 9 : 
tending to break the good harmony in different parts of the memorial; 
#148 _ eftabliſhed between Pruſſia and and in the concluſion, calls ſpeci- 3 
. . by: the moſt folemn rea- fically upon all the true patriots and 4 
— nm good citizens of Poland to unite 
= But if, on the PS Yar with him, and to prevent, by their Bl 
|. - e be faid, that the term common union and wiſe meaſures, the immi- T 
_— enemy; held out in the propoſal for nent dangers with which their coun- 
'Y this alliance, was intended to ſigni- try was menaced. The king con- 
. * the Ottoman Porte, and it was ac- cludes with an aſſurance, that he 
= Gags directed againſt that pow- will grant them every neceſſary 
"= | er, the king could not avoid, out of aſſiſtance, and the molt powerful 
+40 _ friendſhip. for the republic, to re- ſuccours, for maintaining the inde- 
|" preſent, that the Porte having, ever pendenee, liberty, and ſecurity ot 2 
5 | Hince the concluſion of the peace of Poland. 5 
LE | Carlowits, inviolably obſerved and I Ruſſia had not been 3 5 
„ _ religiouſly fulfilled all the terms of ed as ſhe was at preſent, this memo- 
1 ttmat treaty, and having not, even in rial would have been conſidered, 
ut all the violence of the preſent war, and would have immediately operat- 
1 . once infringed her territorial rights, ed, as a declaration of war. Ever) 2 
1 it would not only be an act of the politician who knew and conſider- 
| „ - higheſt — but attended with ed the affairs of chat empire, mul. 4 
3 ny | 
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have 


T "ay that ſhe was now ſi aſtain- 


elf 5 Poland, than any benefits ſhe 
vith bs likely to derive from her Otto- 
Uh. Jan conqueſts could" in any degree 


5 
in de mean time, che decree for 


Po, ooo, was carried with an una- 
Fmity unequalled in the annals of 
Boland; and fo high was the pub- 
e ſpirit, that all the orders of the 


& their peculiar exemptions, and 


ſted at meaſure. In the ſame ſpirit a 
Cas hublic ſubſcription was opened and 
in- perally ſupported, but the contri- 


Butions were more in kind than in 
Honey, though equally uſeful; the 
people giving thoſe helps Which 


born, other proviſions horſes, oxen, 
barriages, military ſtores, and men. 


n the mean time, the diſpoſition 
pow ſo apparently prevalent in the 


t all brought forward. 


enerous offers made by the king, 


on- nd of his friendly diſpoſitions to 
be e republic, was, however, conceiv- 
[ary d and ſupported with dignity ; nor 


id it ſeem that ſome of the implica- 
Pons contained in the memorial, as 
1 they had any diſpoſition to adopt 


ere entirely reliſhed by the diet. 
hey ſhewed that the project for the 
eu alliance had not been brought 


rat - | 
'cry Pon of their military force neither 
bl 5 nor could bave, any connechon 


. 
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with that deſign, if it lads and that 
2 more effential loſs on the ſide 


de augmentation of the army 0 
P. ooo men, and if practicable to 


Rate, not excepting the clergy, gave 


reed to a general ceſs on their 
ads, to ſupport the expence of 


eſt ſuited their circumſtances, as 


iet, prevented the project for the 
few alliance with Ruſſia from _—_ 


The anſwer to the Pruflian memo- 
Pal, though fully expreſſive of a due 
Enſe of the kind, neighbourly, and 


We meaſures therein objected to, 


Pefore them; that the augmenta- 


[ 


the augmentation, and the impoſts 
allotted for its ſupport, were found- 


ed upon principles purely defenſive. 
They obſerved that their proceed- 


ings were fair and open; and that 
their meaſures were, and ſhould be 


in every thing conformable to the 
public will, That if any alliance 
ſhould be propoſed to them, the 


republic would never veil its pro- 


ceedings, but act conformably to the 


independence of its ſovereignty, to 
the rules of prudence, to the ſacred 


principles of public faith, and to the 
deference due to the friendly ſenti- 

ments of the king. The ſtates con- 
clude with an unanimous wiſh and 


intention of conducting their delibe- 


rations' in ſuch a manner, as ſhould 


fix in the opinion of his Pruflian 


majeſty an advantageous idea of 
their underflandings, and their Petri 
otiſm. : 
The firong brew len which the 5 


king ſhewed for the Ruſſian party 
and intereſt, beſides ſeveral ſevere 


ſpeeches in his preſence, which 


could ſcarcely be confidered ſnort 


of reproaches, gave occaſion Iike- 
wiſe for bringing forward' a mea- 
ſure in the diet, by which he was 
deeply and immediately affected. 
This was no leſs than taking the di- 
rection of the army out of his hands, 
the diſpoſal or which till now had 


ever been virtually lodged in the / 


crown, through the medium of the 
war department and of the perma- 
nent council, which were to be conſi- 
dered only as its agents. Though 
this propoſal was violently oppoſed, 
and the queſtion frequently agitated 


with great beat, it was ultimately 


arri in the affirmative. 
In the mean time the Ruſſian 
troops were taking up winter quar- 
is in Poland, and were ſaid to. 
bare 
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have forced the tenants of ſome of the 
magnates to ſapply them with pro- 
viſions and forage. This occaſion- 
ed a great combuſtion in the diet, 


where we have already ſeen that a 


powerful party were far from being 


favourably diſpoſed to that nation. 


In this ſtate of things the Ruſſian 


miniſter, count Stackelberg, pre- 
ſented a declaration to the diet, in 
which, after ſeeming to attribute 


ſome merit to the profound filence 


hitherto obſerved by his miſtreſs, 
although ſeveral of the reſolutions 


0 paſſed by the ſtates had already in- 


fringed the conſtitution to which 


ſhe was guarantee, and commenting 


on her amicable diſpoſition to the 
Poliſh nation, of which ſhe had 


given ſo many tellimonies, then de- 
clares how repugnaiit it would be 
to his own feclings, to be reduced 


to the diſagreeable neceſſity of pro- 
telling againſt any endeavour to 
alter the form of government fo- 


lemnly confirmed by the act of 
guarantee of 1775; yet, that ſeveral 


of the projects lately entertained, 
and particularly that of eſtabliſhing 


a permanent diet, having a direct 


5 tendency to the ſubverſion of that 
form of government, he is now 


under a neceſſity of declaring, in 
the name of her imperial majeſiy, 


that, notwithſtanding the regret ſre 
Mall feel at withdrawing from the 


king and the illuſtrious republic 
_ that friendſhip 


conſtitution of 1775. 

Without taking any notice w hat- 
ever of this declaration, the diet, on 
the ſame day, preſented a note to 
the Ruſlian miniſter, which, along 
with many high compliments to the 
empealy 0 on her Jes a and 6pagrany- 
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the Engliſh parliament. 
| which ſhe has avow- this meaſure was fo ſar from pro- 
ed for them, ſhe ſhall be forced 

to conſider, as an infraction of the 


treaty, the ſmalleſt change. in the 


1789. 


mity, requeſted, that, as a new proc 
of both, as well as of the regard which 
ſhe had always expreſſed for chat 
country, the would order het troops 
to evacuate. it. 4 
requiſition they ſhewed tlie proprie. Þ 
ty and juſtice of it upon the folloy. 
ing grounds: that ſo great an army, 
however well diſciplined it may be, 
could not but be vety, burdenſome WM 
to the country; that its ſtay migit BY 
| beſides furniſh a plauſible. pretzx: i 
to the Ottoman court for caulins 
their troops to enter it likewiſe, and 
thereby, perhaps, of rendering Po- 
land the theatre of war; an ever, i 
which could not of neceſſity but 


In ſu pport of thi: 2 


prove the inevitable ruin LE the WR 
country, Es 3 | 
It ſcems that the king had mad: 1 


a ſpeech upon the delivery of te 
Ruſſian declaration, the purport o: 
which we have no information oi, 
but it is ſaid to nave -£ves Bren "3 
offence, and L 
the ee ; 
vexation excited 82 Se no "x 
anſwer to the requiſition for wit. 
drawing the troops, ſo violent an | 


8 
e 
— Ct” * 
"= 
OR 
2 IN by, 5 
© 
"4 


agitation was raiſed in the diet, the Mm 
the king found it neceſſary, on the 


following day, in order to allay tie 3 
an end to the 
ſeſlion; by which, however, is mea BY 
no more, than is underitood by the 


ferment, to put 


term adjournment, with reſpect to 
But even 


Surg the deſired ſucceſs, that, not- 
ithllanding the adjournment, A de- 

ata n ot ſeveral principal mem- 

bers was ſent to the king, who, it 

ſa d, propoſed the following Welli 

to him, with the harſh denunciation 

which accompanies it, Whether his 


Fe majeſty would adhere to them, er 


cc remain attached to the Rufſian 


« party ? and that, in the Jail Cale, 


„ they 
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1 they were reſolved to give him 


0 p entirely.” The king deferred 
ang an anſwer to the next ſeſſion; 


at they were doing. 


ent conciliatory ſpeech, reſtored, 
r the preſent, the good temper 
dae diet. He declared, that he was 
at d farther of any party than as he 
1 ſought it tended to the public 
od. That the intereſt and pro- 
erity of his country had been 

e invariable objects of his pur- 
it, and the operating principle 
au his actions, from the firſt 
e oment of his acceſſion to the 
he eſent. That if the king went 


add in hand with the people, and 
e people with the king, every 


ing would go well with them, 


cl end happily; but if they ſuf- 
'. - cauſeleſs jealouſies and ſuſ- 

oeions to interrupt that harmony, 
proſ- 


15 Boost which nothin ng could | 
er, and the dæmon of diſcord a tain 


In counter to the wiſhes and hopes 


all true patriots, and they would 


b reduced to a more deplyrable 
Ate, than they had even et ex- 
Frienced. 


pro- e lo decided a ſuperiority to the 
not- dependant party in the diet, as 
de- y to preclude all farther con- 


federated ſtates with cong ratu- 


dom, and patriotiſm which they 
a ſo ſignally diſplayed in their 
Poccedings, thereby affording an 
ihe get to himſelf of gratify- 


m, or 
Uſſian 
caſe, 

they 
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t warned them to conſider well 


The king, however, by an elo 
f tive the ſcheme of a new alliance; 


= eiftabl:ih his throne among them, 
er thing would, as certainly as 
ie ſaccefion of night to day, 


A new 1 from the king 
Pruſſia, dated the 19th of No- 
Wmber, was the means of afford- 


ions and praiſe for the virtue, 


| as own wiſhes, by raed 


is 


[63 


ſeconding cheir intentions of ſup- | 


porting the rights and privileges 
of the republic. Among the enume- 
rated articles of congratulation ana 


2 praiſe, particular notice is taken 


of their wiſdom in rendering abor- 


a project which he charges di- 
rectly to their own king and his mi- 
niſter. Nor does he leſs applaud their 
conduct in ſecuring the indepen- 


dence of their military force, and 


regulating its command and dif- 
poſition in ſuch a manner, as would 


prevent the poſſibility of its being 
rendered, by an abuſe of power, the 


inſtrument of foreign influence and 


deſpotiſm, which it would otherwiſe 
have been ſuſceptible of. 


He points ſeverely at Ruſſia with 
reſpect to the peculiar guarantee 
ſhe now wanted to introduce, as 
well as her conduct in breaking 
through that of 1775, immediately 


after ſhe had fig ned it, and ſtill | 
more, for the bones which ſhe 


wanted to draw from the latter, 


that the republic was bound by it 
from regulating her own govern- 8 


ment as the circumſtances of the 
times and of things demanded, _ 

The king bound himſelf in the 
ſtrongeſt manner to fulfil his pro- 
miſes of alliance with, and gene- 


ral guarantee of the republic, par- 
ticularly to ſecure its independence, 


without intermedling 1 in its interior 
affairs, or EY to trouble the 
freedom. df its. deliberations and 


1 reſolutions, which, on the contrary, 
LCM- . In this piece he loads the 


he will uſe bis utmoſt efforts to 
ſupport. He concludes with a ho ope, 
that a conviction of the upri ghtneſs 
and purity of his intentions, as well 
as of the friendly ſentiments which 
he entertains, will prevent their ſuf. 
fering any ſiniſter infinuations to. 
Freren 18 them, thrown out by 
| _ thaie 
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thoſe only who ſeek to propagate a ance. If we do not miſtake, Des. 9 
ſpirit of party under the cloak of mark likewiſe propoſed an alliance, 4 
patriotiſm, and who, in reality, have which, however. friendly, was of: 
no other deſign, than to break off leſs intimate, and leſs en na. 
the connection between the republic ture. = 
and its moſt ancient ally, the court Nor did the grand ſignior omi. 
of Pruſſia. this opportunity of endeavouring u 
The ſtates declared i in ke. renew his former, and to enter inf i 

| that if their paſt determination of ſtill cloſer connections with Poland 

eee.ſtabliſhing a ſeparate commiſſion for As an introduction to this defigr, 

1 the war department had met the he iſſued a declaration to all tte“ 

| 5 approbation of his Pruſſian majeſty, powers friendly to Poland, as wi 

1 yt hoped their ſubſequent conduct as to herſelf, dated on the2 3d of No. 

3 on that and other ſubjects would vember, 1788, ſtrongly expreſive fl 

* inſure it in future — That it was by his friendſhip and of his good ibi 

| ſuch conduct the republic wiſhed to for her independence and prope. 

_ aſſure the king how much they rity; regretting with ſenſibility 1 

eſteemed his wiſdom and approba- long courſe of injury and oppreſia 

tion, as well as thereby to ſecure the which ſhe had experienced kran 
ſafety of the republic, which he has Ruſſia, and reprobating particu 

Kindly declared he holds ſuperior to larly the guarantee of 1775, Which, 
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co ther impottant conſiderations — the forced the Poles to accept, au J 
I bat, having declared himſelf ready by which ſhe converted the WIe : 
N 1 = to fulfil his engagements of alliance nation into ſlaves and vaſſals. by 
I and guaranty. with the ſtates, the reprobates, in {ill ſeverer terms, tv 
= nation accepted it with a reciprocal exorbitant aſſumption of Ruſſia, w = 
4 deſire, and with gratitude — And, tally ſubverſive of the ee I 
i that his majeſty, in offering ſuch of the republic, in preventing i 2 
= | generous and friendly terms, eſta- from ſettling or reforming her ow! 4 
W - bliſhes for ever that high opinion government as ſhe liked, or as , 
| = Wich the Poliſh nation entertains neceſſity of public affairs require 4 
[= of his magnanimity and charader. On all theſe accounts, as an in 3 
{38 | The . Jaco meaſures purſued, jury and oppreſſion unheard of 


and the independent ſpirit ſhewn by mong nations, the Sublime Pord Iz 
the diet, had already begun to ope- will, for the honour of the empir I 


br ffrate, in raifing Poland to a degree as the ſupport of the weak, and t ] 
_— of conſideration with its neighbours, ſcourge of the unjuſt and pow erte 5 
= which it had long ſince forgotten. punctually fulfil all her treaties a 
148 - Sweden applied warmly to enter engagements with the republic, a - 
Wi _-- into an alliance of the cloſeſt nature will, at the firſt requiſition, ſe: ih 


with the republic, which was in- powerful army to her aſhſtance ; aup 
| tended to include a mutual gaa- gives this notice to the friend) 


q 8 


rantee of their reſpective domi- powers, that they might be apprizaſy 8 
nions, beſides adopting certain mea- of the motives for his troops ente, 
ſures for ſecuring the future tran- ing into the ſervice of Poland. 
uillity and independence of the Nor did the republic ſeem | 
/north. The court of Berlin was to ſenſible to its growing importad 

' be a principal member of this alli- than its ee z as an inſtart | 
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1 ſhell 


f ich we have ſtated, as well as 
"iſ NF hers, a violent philippic was pro- 
To unced againſt the emperor by one 

B the members. He obſe red, 
tic at great and numerous as the in- 

a » ties were Which che republic had 

are reired from Rutha, they were 

vhoe y ſuch as in unfortunate circum - 
9 inces they could not but expe et 

5 „ till m that power, with wWwuom, for a 

a, 10. Wn of ages, they had been in a 

Ta 6 te of frequent, if not general 

> n, mity. But that the rapacity diſ- 

j - layed by the emperor, who, in tne - 

5 h id of a long-eſtabliſhed and un- 


ire. 


in 


Por 


pin 5 
e the fide of the republic by the 
poſt eminent ſervices, and conſtantly and complaint in the nation, ſerved 
„ ſerved with fe moſt invariable 


prize 
ente 


be” 


adors to the following courts : 


4 nſtantinople, Peterſburgh, Vi- 


% Berlin, Verſailles, and Lon- 


the firſt rank and quality, they 
re fill more eminent for their 


I triotiſm, and the opinion held of 


ir ability. 


in the cole of the various eager 
2 2 bates which took place in the. 
et upon thoſe ſubjects of diſcuſſion 


eſides all thoſe 


4 kindneſs, a league cemented 


Pod faith, ſtained the opening of 
Ws reign by taking advantage of 


cir unhappy civil diſſentions, ſeized 


part of their country, not only 


eoot a colour of right, but even 


It10ut the pretence of a claim, 


FIÞ\- thereby opened the way to other 
n 
tau 
= 3 


dwers for that fatal partition, by 

ich more than a third of Poland 

ſerered from, and totally loſt 
* an | XXXI. 
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3 ch, the diet nomingted am- 


1 This nomination, however, 
=” rel the king's confirmation, 
ich was obtained wichout diffi- 
L Ity. Though theſe miniſters were 


1 W:errepted league of the cloſeſt 
— . and amity, 
of Wal written ſtipulations which 


in bind ſtates to mutual ſuccour 


[65. 


to the reſt. This he repreſented as 
an act of ſuch duplicity, treachery, 
and of ſuch extieme turpitude in 
all moral reſpeQs, as to be without 
example among civilized rations, 


whether chriſtian or infidel.— He 


added to theſe, various other acts of 
injury, injuſtice, and oppreſſion, 
which he charged on the emperor. 


His fraudulent ſeizure cf the ſalt- 
mines, by a quibble on the name of _ 
a brook ; his monopolizing that ar- 
ticle, to the great injury aud diſtreſs 


of the people at large; the arbi- 
trary injunction, by which the nobi- 


liy, who poſiciſed lands in Gallicia, - 


721 * 
Wer 


compelled to ſpend half the 
year in that province, at the peril 


of forfeiting their eſtates, although 


their ſeats, and the major part of 
their poſſeſſions, were t.toated in 


remote parts of the kingdom ; and 
the late violation of the territorial 


rights of the republic at tie ſiege of 


Choczim. Notwithſtanding the ex- 


treme ſeverities with which this 


ſpeech was loaded, it was received 


with ſuch unbounded. applauſe by 
the diet, as had ſeldom been equalled + 
upon any occaſion; a circumllance. 


which ſufticientiy pointed Out the 


prevalent tate of temper and opi- 
nion in that aſſembly. | Wy 
The continuance of tne RuTan 


troops in the kingdom, at the ſame 


time that it cauſed great diſcontent 
no leſs to preſerve the union, and to 
ſupport the ſervour of tlie diet. It 
was generally expected, and pro. 
bably hoped and wiſhed by the 


3 dles, that the Pruſſian military ex- 


ertions would be immediately di- 
rected. to drive the former out of 
the country. For, excluſively of 


their averſion to the Ruſſians, their 


eagerneſs to get in any manner en- 
tirely out of their hands, and the 
E ] latisfaction 
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ſecurity, 


. 


were prompted to wiſh for a war, 


both as a demonſtration of the Pruſ- 
ian fincerity, and as likely to afford 


means for cementing the union ſo 


cloſely between the two nations, that 
nothing in the common courſe of 


things might be able to diſſolve it. 


From ſuch an union they augured 


the happieſt eſtects. They knew 


that Sweden and the Porte were 
eager to become parties to the 
league; and they expected the ac- 

fon of ſome of the Germanic 


ce 
ſtates, and even of Denmark, when 


The ſaw that it might be done with 
| Such a ſtate of things 
ſeemed to open the moſt flattering 


proſpects: they fancied they faw 


the tranquillity and liberty of the 


northern nations eſtabliſhed upon the 


moſt permanent foundation, and a 
' tota! ſtop put to the domineering 
Interference of that overreaching 
power, which had for ſo many years 
 Jpread confuſion, diſcord, and mi- 
ſe ery through all the neighbouring 
countries. 
The king of Prufa's condudt 

had efforded much countenance to 
the opinion of an immediate war. 
For, beſides his ſtrong remonſtrances 
to the court of Peterſburgh on the 

cCcontinuance of the Ruſſtans in Po- 


land, and his declarations at War- 


Long, that not may Wars + dut an 
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| atisfaRtion which the correction and 

chaſtiſement of their old oppreſſors 
would afford, ſtill enhanced by the 
hope thar the puniſſement would be 
inflicted upon the very ſcenes of 
| their arbitrary tranſereflions, they 


| I 
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immediate winter campai 


prehenſion of his pow er, full in vi. 


gour and unimpaired as it was, with 
a full treaſury, the firſt army in the 
univerſe, and the greatneſs of his 
military preparations, produce the 27 
good effects and the purpoſes of 


lucceſsful war, without its conſe. 7 


quent inevitable evils. 


It is likewiſe probable, that be 
long and alarming illneſs of e 


king of Great Britain, ſerved great. 


ly at this time to check the deſigns I . 
and to impede the activity of the 


Pruſſian ſovereign. For that misfor. 


tune operated in a twofold capacity, = 
throwing a cloud of uncertainty, no: 


only over the reliance which might ‚ 
be placed on the future proceedings 1 


of that great country, but involving 
in it, likewiſe, all that related to ür = 


electorate of Hanover. 


Thus far the king of Pruſſia be 
ſucceſsfully diſplayed all the qual. 


ties of a great ſtateſman, and of an 1 


able and accompliſhed politicin. 
Poland was now entirely in his; 


hands, ſo far as the certain friend- ” 


ſhip and alliance of a country wick | 


mult be devoted to his ſervice cou. 4 - 
render it fo, under a nominal in- 
dependence. 
bloodſhed or war, a greater and 
more valuable acquiſition than le 


This was, withait 8 


been produced by all the laurc's 


an victories, and long wars of his grea | 7 
ſaw, his troops had been long ad- | 
vancing in great bodies towards the 
| Frontiers bordering on en 
Courland, and the Poliſh provinces. 
Magazines hadlikewiſe been formed, 
artillery and ammunition brought 
forward, and appearances were. fo 


Poland, under. a i 


predeceſſor. 


gorous government, Which it vous Fa 
have been his intereſt to eftabliſh ar | 


always preſerve, would ſoon becon:? 


an impenetrable barrier between 


him and Ruſſia, and at the ſame tine a 
a moſt uſeful ally on the ſide of 3 


all future conteſts vi 
i 29h 4 


s Wa, 
generally expected. The king was, 
however, very cautious in appealing 
to that laſt reſource, and ende. 
voured evidently to make the ap. 27 


5 , « 


uch an arrangement of things 
"Frould have changed the face of 
affairs wonderfully for the better, 


both in the north and center of Eu- 
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The unhappy country of 
Courland, whoſe diſtreſſed nobility 
"Have traverſed all Europe, in the 


Fruitleſd hope of finding fo much of 


5 ue houſe of Auſtria, Thus, while 


the ſpirit of knight errantry ſome- 
where left, as might induce ſome 
power heroically to deliver her from 
the deplorable bondage under which 
ſhe has ſo long laboured, would then 
find ſhelter under -the wings either 
of the king or the republic. Time 
and wiſdom might have communi- 
cated ſimilar benefits to other pro- 
vinces and countries. Why a ſyſ- 
tem of policy, ſo wiſely and happily 
commenced, and for a time con- 
ducted, did not produce all the ef- 
fects which were hoped and wiſhed, 
will be a ſubject of future diſcuſ- 


ſion. 
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1 fate of the 161 5 health in 3 month of GB 1718 i 


N 


terminates ſoon after in à continued delirium; grief of the people, ant, 
meaſures taken by public characters in conſequence thereof. Parliamen 38 
meets purſuant to the laſt prorogation. Notification to both houſes of the fa 2 
, his majeſty*s health; immediate adjournment for a fortnight, and fumn:. 
fer the attendance of members ordered; examination of the king's 75 
cians before the privy council; minutes of the council board laid 2 
beth houſes at their ſecond meeting ; double ftarted in the houſe of con. 
mons, whether it would not be neceſſary to examine the phyſicians at the call Y ; 
taken into further conſideration on the 8th of December, and a committee 45. 
pointed in each houſe to examine the phyſicians; their report brought up on th ©; 4 
10th, and a committee appointed to ſearch for 2 ecedents ; Mr. Fox afjerts u 
right of the prince cf Males to the regency; his opinion contre verted h 'Y 
145 Pitt; Mr. Put's conduct Jar caſtically remarked upon by Mr. Buri:: 1 
| Mr. Fox's opinion condemned by the Preſident of the co ouncil, aud other verd. 3 - 
in the upper houje; defended by the lords Loughborough, Stormont, ari 
Poric beſter. The report from the committee of precedents brought up on 1, 
izth; Mr. Fox explains, and reajjerts his opinion relative to the princ'' 
right, and is warmly oppoſed by Mr. Pitt; farther ex eplanation of Mr. Pius 
opinions upon the regency ; dijeuſſion of the 0 gion of right deprecated in iu 
houſe of lords ; ſpeeches of the dike of Lord and of the Juke of Gleceji 
three reſolutions moved by Mr. Pitt, December 163 the  Jecond reſelution, ac. 
ratory of the right of the two honſes of parliament to 7 a regen, 4 
[i wagly oppoſed Vy lord North aud Mr. Fox: and fuppor ted by Abe aft: ir = 
the rolls, the lord advocate of Scotland, the aitor ney and folicitor gener mm 
and Mr. Hardinge; reflections of Ar. Ruffuorth on the nuniſter” $ Co1au5; 4 
the refolution carried by 4 majority of 208 to 204; oppoſed on the report | 1 
the committee by Sir Gre; 7 Ciojer aud Mr, Wyadham ; amendment moved i 
Mr. Dempfter, aud withdrawn; amendment ro the third reſolution mov 


Mr. Denner ; debate thereon adjo 24 wed to the 22d of December. « 


s the moſt PER EN ac TH indifpobtion had ſpread among 4 


tions of the ſeſſion of parlia- 


ment, whoſe proceedings we are now 


to relate, aroſe out of the peculiar 
circumſtances under which it aſſem- 
bled, we mult bring back the re- 
collection of the reader, for a mo- 
ment, to the impaired ſtate of the 
king” 
of October 1788. 


James's, for the purpofe of quiet- 


ing the alarm, which the report of 


s health towards the latter end 
On the 24th of 
that month he had a levee at St. 


the people; but upon his regurn u 11 


Windſor his diſorder took a new and ” 


5 8 
2 . 
r "LX3 
2 5 


unfortunate turn; and before ti 


intelligence excited amongſt 


that exultation and joy which wen 
i op manitelted at int 


peri 


end of the firſt 4 in Noventd : 4 
it was generally known that it 64!) 2 
ſettled into a conſtant delirium. 1:38 
grief and conſternation which iſ A 


os 


ranks of his loyal and Aye - 


ſubjects could only be equalled © 1 


o ER RR 


1 recovery. The prince of Wales 
z Tm immediately to Windfor, 
here he was met by the lord 


8 Hy ith the queen, took ſuch meaſures 
: EEclative to the domeſtic affairs of 


107 a e In the mean time all 


i - oſe, who by their rank and ſitua- 
for: Pon in the ſtate were required to 
on. 1 ake a part in ſo new and unexpect- 
bar; 0 an exigence, aſtembled in the 
7 u; and an expreſs was diſ- 
r th! 1 atched to Mr. Fox, at this time in . 
1b Y Wealy, to haſten his return. 
T I or. The parliament had been 
4: prorogued to the 2oth of No- 
[cri: . vember; and as the intended 
a ommiiſion for a further prorogation 
1, ad not been iſſued by the king, its 
n, Peeting took place upon that day, as 
5 % matter of courſe, The peers and 
a: 4 2 commons remained in their ſepa- 
ctr Me chambers ; and the chancellor in 
Me upper, and Mr. Pitt in the low er. 
Jen ouſe, having notifed the cauſe of 
£4 Wer aſſembling without the ulual 
nerd, 4 potice and ſummons, and ſtated the 
oO | Þ propriety of their proceeding un- 
ert if 3% 1 er ſuch circumſtances to the difſcut- 
8 Jon of any public buſineſs whatſo- 
0 ver, both houſes reſolved unaui— 


5 aa, to adjourn for fifteen days. 
r the lame time Mr. Pitt took oc- 


rongit 8 ſion to obſerve, that as it would 
urn a > indulpenſably neceſiary, in caſe 
Wand 8s majeſty” s Uineſs ſhould unhap- 
e r y continue longer than the period > 
embe their ad; journment, that the houſe 


it he, Would take into immediate cenſide- 


„ Te tion the means of ſupplying, fo 


h hill Ir as they were competent, the 


t M nt of the royal preſence; it was 


led 1 3 ll attendance, in order to give 
h were 2 4 Wer y poſſible weight and folemuity 
men proceedings. For this pur. 


» 2 
Uſ@..- . 
AT * 


WW 


= ES! of his auſpicious and happy 


= Thancellor, and they, in concert 


; = he king as the neceſſity of the caſe 


tionat umbent upon them to inſure a 
% diſeaſe had recovered.“ 


| being aiſembled, the preſi- is 
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8735 it was ordered, that the houſe 
e called over on Thurſday the 4th 


of December next, and that the 
ſpeaker do ſend letters requiring 
the attendance of every member. 
Orders to the ſame effect were made 


by the lords. 


In order to lay ſome ol for 


the proceedings of the two houſes 


of parliament, a council was held 


at Whitehall on the day preceding 
their meeting, to which all the 
privy councillors were ſummoned. 


Of fifty-four who attended, twenty = 
four were of the party of oppoſition. 
Ihe phyſicians who had attended 
his majeſty during his illneſs were 
called before them and ſworn; after 
wich three queſtions, which had 


been previouſly debated and carried 
in the council, w ere put to them ſe- 


verally. The firſt was, Whether 
« his majeſty* o indiſpoſition ren- 


« dered him incapable of meeting 
& his parhament, and of attending 
«to any fort of Public buſinets ? 
To this they anſwered, | 
ee tainly he was incayable.”—T he 


ſecond was, © What is your opinion 
«of the duration of his majeſty's 
cc malady, and of th e probabiil y of 
„ A cue?” Jo this they anſwer- 
ed, „ That there was a great pro- 
4 bability of his recovery, but that 


„ it was impoſlible to limit the 


time. —T he third queſtion was, 
Do you give this opinion from the 
« particular ſymptoms of his ma- 
« jeity's diſorder, or from your ex- 


pe rience in complaints of a ſimi— 


lar nature? To this their ge- 
neral anſwer was, «„ That it was 
© from experience, 3 and having ob- 
<« ſerved that the majority of thoſe | 


« who were aſnicted with the ſame 


On the 4th the two houſes 


That cer- 
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_ gemarked' further, that the exami- 
nation before the council was taken 
upon oath, which the houſe had it 
not in their power to adminiſter, 
Mr. Fox concurred in opinion with. 


„F AAT x -ccar-1 ne. 


that the king, by the continuance of 
his indiſpoſition, was rendered inca- 
pable of meeting his parliament, and 
that all the other functions of govern- 
ment were thereby ſuſpended. He 


then declared it to be his opinion, 
that in this diſmembered ſtate of 


the legiſlature, the right devolved 


on the two houſes of parliament to 
make ſuch proviſion for ſupplying 
the defect as ſnould be adequate to 
the neceſſity of the caſe ; 
it was neceſſary, before any ſtep 
could be taken in ſo delicate a buſi- 
veſs, that the deficiency ſhould be 
fully aſcertained: with this view he 
moved, 
privy council ſhould be read; which 
being done, the following Monday 


but that 


that the minutes of the 


was appointed for taking it into 
conſidera:i ion. 


A motion to the ſame effect being 
made by Mr. Pitt in the honſe of 
commons, Mr. Viner expreſſed his 
doubt, whether, in a matter of ſuch 
moment, and which would be at- 


tended with ſuch important conſe- 


quences, the houſe could proceed 
upon a report from the privy coun- 
cil without a further examination of 


the phyſicians, either at their bar, or 


by a committee of their own. Mr. 
Pitt urged, in reply, the delicacy 


of the ſubject to be diſcuſſed; and 


Mr. Viner; he felt the propriety of 


acting with all poſſtßle delicacy; 
dut it delicacy and their duty ſhould 
the latter ought 


happen to claſh, 
not to be ſacrificed to the former. 


A doubt was alſo ſtated by the 
ſpeaker, whether, in the preſent de- 


fective itate of parliament, he was 
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dentof the council informed the peers, 


mediately roſe. 


| expecting that the prob 


mine the journals of the bot, 
« and report precedents of ſud 


*« had in caſes of the perſonal e 
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competent to iſſue writs for ney. 


elections. This was determined in 
the affirmative, and the houle 1 in. i | 


On Monday the Sth, Mr. Dec 1 8a 
Pitt, either convinced, up- Fr 

on further conſideration, of the pro. 

priety of Mr. Viner's gene 

tity of hi; 

majeſty's recovery wenld becom: 
more apparent upon a fuller enquiry. 
into the caſe, came forward to pre.” 

poſe, that a committee of twenty-oi | | 
members ſhould be appointed to ex. 


amine all the phyſicians who had at. 1 


tended the king during his ine 


A like committee was appointed th 


ſame day in the houſe of lords; a 
the members in both were cho? 
nearly in equal numbers from exc 4 
ſide of the houſe. „„ 

The report of the committee [ſv 
State Papers, p. 287.] being brougt 
up on the 10th, and ordered to 2 
printed, Mr. Pitt, moved, “that: 
« committee be appointed, to ex: 


2 — — 


proceedings as may have ber 


« erciſe of the royal authority beit 5 | 
« prevented or interrupted by! 

« fancy, ſickneſs, infirmity, or oth! 
« wile, with a view to provide fort 
« ſame.“ The motion being mas, 


Mr. Fox roſe, and objeRed to — 
nugatory, and productive of urg "4 


ceflary and improper delay. +4 
ſaid, the right honourable gens 
man knew, that no precedent ass 
to be found of the ſuſpenſion of 
executive government, in ſe 
the ſame time, there exiſted an 1 1] 2 
apparent to the crown, of fh 
and capacity. For his own - 
he was convinced, upon the "+ Y 
tureſt conferedon of the pri 
ples and — of he CONN! my 4 
(.. $4 


IWR 
8 


233 
A 
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A 


1 ih and of the analogy of tne 
Tommon law of the land, that when- 


* 
N 
* 
* 
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un ver the ſovereign, from ſickneſs, 


1.9 

$185 
& e . 
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ent wi 


* 


-M nfirmity, or other incapacity, was 
**DÞnable to exerciſe the functions of 
"His high office, the heir apparent, 


Fhority. 


e 
wr 
PSs 


— 
A 


being of full age and capacity, had 


Is indiſputable a claim to the exer- 
Eiſe of the executive power, in the 
pame and on behalf of the ſovereign, 
"Waring the continuance of ſuch in- 
Fapacity, as in caſe of his natural 
emiſe. At the ſame time he ac- 
nowꝛledged, that the two houſes of 
pHarliament were alone competent to 
pPronounce when the prince ought 
Jo take poſſeſſion of and exerciſe his 


* 


Ae thought it candid, he ſaid, 
entertaining this opinion, to come 
Forward fairly, and avow ait at that 
Inſtant; that the prince had not 
hade this claim himſelf, he im- 
puted to his known moderation, and 
o the peculiar delicacy of his ſitua- 
tion; but he thought this a ſtrong 
eaſon, amongſt others, why they 
"Should not waſte a moment unneceſ- 
rily, but proceed, with all becom 
Ing ſpeed and diligence, to reſtore to 
Ihe conſtitution the ſovereign power, 
and the functions of the royal au- 


| 3 The chancellor of the exchequer 
Pole, with ſome heat, to controvert 
Ihe doctrine advanced by Mr. Fox; 


2 


he declared it to be little leſs than 
er caſon againſt the conſtitution; and 
pledged himſelf to maintain, on the 
Fontrary, that the heir apparent 
„ ad no more right, in the caſe al- 
oy edged, to the exerciſe of the exe- 
ich, 2 


utire power, than any other ſub- 
an b | 


ket _— ect in the kingdom; and that it 
fü pelonged to the two remaining 


n "ranches of the legiſlature, in be- 


ne a palf of che people, to make ſuch 
Proviſion for ſupplying the tempo- 
con 1 75 | RV 
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rary deficiency as they might think 
moſt proper, to preſerve unimpair- 


ed the intereſts of the ſovereign, 


and the ſafety and welfare of the 


nation. He added, that from the 
mode in which the right honourable 


gentleman had treated the ſubject, 


a new queſtion preſented itſelf, and 
that of much greater magnitude 
than the queſtion originally before, 
them; it was a queition of their 


own rights: it was become a doubt, 
whether the houſe had on this im 
portant occaſion any deliberative 


power at all. The motion he had 
made could therefore no longer be 


called nugatory, but was become 
abſolutely neceſfary, m order to 
learn and aſcertain their own. 
—_ 9. 
Mr. Fox remarked, in reply, 


that the ſovereignty of theſe king- 


doms being hereduary, and no par- 
lament exiſting which could legally 
alter the ſucceſſion, nothing but a 
caſe of neceſſity, which at preſent, 
he averred, did not exiſt, could 
Juſtify the two houſes in aſſuming 
to themſelves the right of ſetting 
aſide the heir apparent from the re- 


2 


gency, or putting the executive 
power into his hands with any limi- 
tations or reſtrictions impoſed by 


their own authority. 


Mr. Burke added ſome ſarcaſtical 
remarks upon the doctrine of the 
chancellor” of the exchequer. Were 
he to become an elector for the re- 
gency, as undoubtedly, he ſaid, every _ 
member of the houſe would be, if the 
doctrine they had heard was received, 


he hoped he thould be excuſed if he 
gave 


competitor who had threatened the 
allertors of the prince of Wales's 


right with the penalties of conſtruc- 
814: tive 


is vote for a prince whole ami- | 
able diſpoſition was one of his many 
recommendations, in preference to a 
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tive treaſon. 
for theſe ex preſſions, he inſiſted that 
he was no: diſorderly: the right 
honourable geucleman had aſſerted 
that the prince had no more right 
to the regency than any other ſub- 


ject whatever; and if the houſe 


were of the fame opinion, who 


would anſwer for the event of the 


election? 

Mr. Pitt concluded the conrebrtic 
tion with complaining of the inde- 
eency of the expreſſion that had been 
_ uſed; and aſked, whether, when 


Mr. Somers aſſerted, in the conven- 
tion of 1688, that no perſon had a 
right to the crown, it would have 

been thought decent for any mem 

ber to have titen and pronounced 


him a competitor with Willia:n III. 
A committee of twenty-one, of 


whom nine were members of oppo- 


ſition, was then appointed” to at with 
the uſual powers. 0 

The day Wide i the 
ſame motion was made 
in the houſe of lords by the preſi- 


5 Dee. 11. 


without a diviſion. 


by Mr. Fox in the houſe of com- 
mons, which he ſtated to be, that 


on the event of his majelty' s inca- 


pacity, the prince of Wales had an 
immediate right to aſſume the exer- 


ciſe of the ſovereign power. 


_ contrary, that the right and duty of 
ſupplying the preſent deficiency of 
the ſovereign power belonged ſolely 


and entirely to the two remaining 


fo branches of the legiſlature. 
Lord Loughborough defended 
Mr. Fox's poſition, boch as being 


more analogous to the law of the 


land and the ſpirit of the conftitu- 
tion, and as ſteering clear of the 


ANNUAL REGISTER, 
Being called to order many 
which might ariſe from the oppoſie 
doctrine. 


an elective regency. 


ed to no common 


85 imagine his death 
king 


and carried 
His lordſhip 


that tne prince of Wales oni ha 1 4 
condemned the doctrine advanted 2 


This 
he declared was treaſonable to the 


conſtitution ; and he aſſerted, on the 


majeſty's incapacity by the TY ja 
houſes of parliament. 


lord Loughborough; and were 1 : 


himſelf with declaring, that the dec. 
trine advanced was to him at leut 


Dec. 12. 


| committee, 11 ordered to be print] : 3 


1789. 1 : 
embarraſſments and. dang : 


He infiſted upon the poli. 
tical abſurdity of having an heredi. I | 
tary 1 acceſſion to the monarchy, ard 
He aſked, whe. 
ther the two houſes would not there. 
by in effe& aſſume the whole go.“ 4 : 


vernment to themſelves, as ſuch 2 


regent migi:t be ſo elected, as wou 9 4 


neceffari!y become the mere ſlave 9 8 
the electors ? 


He put the caſe & 
the two houſes in Ireland aflumin; 


the ſame right, and electing a diffe. 8 
rent perſon to be their regent. 0 4 


reminded the houſe, that by tt 1 
common law the prince of Wale „ 
had many rights and privileges Fe ; 
char to himielf, and which belor 0. 
ſubject. Hel 
was therein deſcribed to be one art 


the ſame witn the king, and it v4 


as much high treafon to compal if 5 
as that of t 
It would ſcarcely, he fa 2 
be denied, that if the pecking Us: 3 
fortunate emergency had happen 
during an intermiflion of parka 


been warranted in iſſuing writs 
ſummoning the parliament to Ra 
At the ſame time he held, with 1 I 
Fox, that the exerciſe of this 1121! 
under the prefent circumſtzne-, 
ought to wait the declaration ct ti 


The lords Stormont and Por 
cheſter argued on the fame fide wit 


3 B e 
Iv: 1 2 5 


4 


poſe by the chancellor and earl Sr, 
hope, the former of whom content 15 


. 


entirely new. 
On the ink the repo: 
was brought up am 1 
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> dd; ind Mr. Pitt then moved, 


Into conſideration the ſtare of the 


ation. 
VU pon this occaſion Mr. Fox role 
Ro defend himſelf againſt the miſre- 
1 — Preſentations which, he alledged, 
e ad been given of his ſentiments 
, elative to the regency. He had 
' cen made to aſſert that the prince 
| ; E f Wales nad a right to aſſume the 
Sora authority, upon the interrup- 
kion of its exerciſe in conſequence 
5 7 Pf the king's illaeſs and incapaci- 
ey. He believed, he laid, that he 
3 ad never uſed tlie word ume; 
=. he undoubtedly meant, and 
1 Wnat he was {till ready to maintain, 
1 as, that the claim, as of right, 
1 as in tlie pr' nce, but that the 
F chadication of the poſſeſſion was 
tel © 3 the two houtes. of Parliament. 
N I heir right of election he poſitively 
enied, and he conceived there was 
in clear diſtinction between that, and 
the right of adjudication. 
„ eonteſted returns of members of 
that houſe, the right of adjudica- 
„en belonged to their committee 
above ſtairs, but the rigat of the 
Person declared duly returned to his 
Feat in parliament was derived from 


Paother authority, he right of e- 
ection in his conitituents. He was 
glad, ee to find that even 


ted that the prince nad an irre- 


4 Y [ttble claim to the regency; and 
ass they agreed in ſubſtance, - he 
fthougat they ought in prudence to 
5 Fa the diſcuſſion of new and 


equivocal diſtinctions. Mr. Fox 


" Feoncluded with expretiing his hopes 
Wo hat the chancellor of the exche- 
x | -Zquer would give the houſe ſome 


Woformation reſpetting . the nature 


Thus in 


they who denied the ſtrict right, ad-- 
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5 of the propoſitions he meant to lay 

What the houſe ſhould on Thurſ- 
4 Pay next reſolve itſelf into a com- 
ittee of the whole houſe, to take 


be fore the committee upon the ſtate 
of the nation. For his own part, 


he faid, he ſhould not heſitate then 
to declare what in his opinion they 
ought to be, namely, a declaration 
or addreſs to the prince, ſtating the 


fact of his majeſty's preſent inca- 
Pacity, 
kighneſs, during 


royal powers, in the fame manner 


and to the ſame extent as they 
might be exerciſed by his majeſty 
had his health enabled him to diſ- 
charge the functions of the {ove- 
reign authority. _ | 

Mr. Pitt followed Mr Fox; and 
after | admuting the explanation 
given by the latter, declared that 


he was ready to meet him. on the 


ground, upon which, after mature 
deliberation, he had thought fit to 
place the queſtion in diſpute be- 
The right honour. 
able gentleman. now aſſerted, that 
the prince of Wales had a right 
to exerciſe the royal authority, un- 
der the preſent circumſtances of 
the country, but that it was a 
right not in poſſeſſion, until the 
prince could exerciſe it on, what 
he called, the adjudication of par- 
He, on his part, denied 
that the prince of Wales had any 
right evhatcver, and upon that 
point the right honourable gen- 
tleman and he were fill at ſue; 
an iſſue that, in his opinion, mult | 
be decided, before they could pro- 


ceed one ſtep farther in the great | 


tween them. 


liament. 


and important confiderations to be 
diſcuſſed and determined. An 


expreſſion, he remarked, kad alſo 


been uled, tending to jaſinuate 
that this right of adjudication, un- 


der the preſent or ſimilar circum- 


ſtances, could only take place upon 
| | | a bor 


and inveſting his royal 
ſuch incapacity, 
with the full exerciſe of all the 
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the regal authority. 
clared, that he thought the prince 
of Wales could, in no caſe, aſſume 
of right the ſovereign power. If 
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a ſuppoſition of the actual fitting of 
parliament; the plain inference 
from which was, that if parliament 


were not ſitting, the prince of 
Wales could aſſume the exerciſe of 
Mr. Pitt de- 


there were no parliament in exiſt- 
ence, he granted that the heir ap- 


parent, acting in concert with other 
perſons in great ſituations, might, 
under ſuch circumſtances as the 
preſent, have iſſued writs, and con- 
vened the two houſes, for the pur- 
poſe of providing for the public 
ö | 
+. Wet ſuppoſing the right of . 
ſumption given up altogether, and 
that the prince muſt have the 

right adjudged by parhament, he 
denied that they were acting as 
Judges, as the ſentiments of the 

right honourable gentleman ſo ma- 

nifeſtly intimated. 

ſtve of the principles of the con- 

ſtitution to admit, that the prince 
of Wales might, under any cir- 
5 ſeat himſelf on the 


It was ſubver- 


throne, during the life-time of his 


father; and the intimation of the 
exiſtence of ſuch a right, as he had 
remarked on a former occaſion, 
_ Preſented a queſtion of greater mag- 
nitude and importance, even than 


the preſent exigency, and the pro- 


_ viſion that it neceſſarily required; 
a queſtion that involved in it the 
principles of the conſtitution, the 
protection and ſecurity of our li- 
berties, and the ſafety of. the 

ſtate. . 


When the rights and. powers of 


the two houſes Jaane aſcertained, it 


would then become a queition, to 


whom and what portion of the ſo- 


vereign power ſhould be delegated 1 


| Searing his majeſty's illneſs: upon this 


1789. 


point, however decided he might 
be in his opinion againſt the Whole 
or any part of the regal power 
being veſted in the prince of Wales, 
as a matter of right, in any way, in 
which that right had been explain. 
ed, he was equally ready to ſay, 
that, as a matter of diſcretion, and 


on the ground of expediency, it was, 


in his opinion, highly deſirable, that _ 


whatever part of the regal power oY 


it was ener. ſhould be exerciſed 1 
at all during this u happy interval, 
ſhould be veſted in a ſingle perſon, þ 
and that this perſon ſhould be the 
that he allo 


prince of Wales: 
thought it moſt conſiſtent with true 


N tional principles, and mot 
or the public convenience, that his 


royal fhould exercil: 


highnels 


permanent council, 


that portion of authority, whatever 
it might be, unfettered by ary 
and with the 
tree choice of his political ſervants, 


With regard to the portion of ©? 


given, or withholden, 1 it would be 


premature, in the preſent ſtage o! 
the buſineſs, to enter into the par- 
_ ticular diſcuſhon of it; but he had 
no objection, even now, to declare 
in general, that whatever authori- |? 
ty was neceſſary for carrying ea 
the public buſineſs with vigour || 
and diſpatch, and for providing, 
during this interval, for the ſate- 
ty and. intereſts of the country, 
ought to be given; but, on the 
other hand, any authority not ne- 
ceſlary for thoſe purpoſes, and ca- 
pable of being, by poſſibility, en- 
ployed in any way which mig 
tend to embarraſs the exerciſe 1 
the king's lawful authority, Wen 
he ſhould be enabled to reſume t 
into his own hands, ought to be 
withholden ; becauſe, from its be- 
in given, more inconvenience |: 


might ariſe to the future e 
bot 


royal authority which ought to be * 


* 8 — 
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3 both of the people and of the 


crown, than any which could ariſe, 


in the mean time, from its tempo- 
f rary ſuſpenſion. 5 
- As it was evident from 
155 3 Dec. 15 the complexion of both 
*Þ houſes of parliament that the ma- 
Jjority was adverſe to the claim of 
the prince of Wales, as of right, to 
the regency, it was thought moſt 
> TZ adviſeable, by thoſe who held the 
"XZ affirmative, to avoid, if poſſible, its 
being brought to a formal deciſion. 
With this view, on the 15th Dec. 
the earl Fitzwilliam, after ſtating 
the inexpediency of bringing, un- 
der the preſent circumſtances, any 
Aa abſtra& political queſtions into dif- 
7, T7 couflion, when all parties were agreed 
in ſubſtance, deſired to know from 
the minifters, whether they meant 
WT to introduce any propoſition of that 
"XZ nature. He was anſwered by earl 
Camden, who aid, that as the moſt 
2X eſſential rights of the two houſes of 
parliament had been queſtioned by 
dz perſons of great and reſpectable 
authority, he thought it was become 
XZ abſolutely neceſſary that they ſhould. 
not be left doubtful and unſettled. 


Upon this declaration his royal 


NY 7 highneſs the duke of York roſe, 
= and addreiled the houſe to the f W 


/ 9 lowing effect. 
Perfectly unuſed, ke Cara, as he 


as to ſpeak in a public aſſembly, he 
; 1 could not refrain from offering his 


ſentiments to their lordſhips on a 
ſubject in which the deareſt interefts 
of the country were involved. He 
entirely agreed with the noble ear! 


had expreſſed their wiſhes to avoid 


any queſtion which tended to induce. 
a diſcuſſion on the rights of th- 


prince. The fact was plain, that no 
ſuch claim of right had been made 
on the part of the prince; and he 
was contdent that his royal higlineſs 


underſtood too well the 


ed and afflicted. 


his place, as 


Tbs 
ſacred 
principles which ſeated the houſe 
of Brunſwick on the throne of 


_ Great Britain, ever to aſſume or 
exerciſe any powery be his claim 


what it might, not derived from the 


will of the people, expreſſed by 
their 


repreſentatives and their 
lordſhips in parliament aſſembled. 


It was upon this ground that he 


D 


muſt be permitted to hope, that the 


wiſdom and moderation of all con- 


ſiderate men, at a moment, When 
temper and unanimity were fo pe- 


culiarly neceſſary, on account of the 
dreadful calamity which every de- 


ſcription of perſons muſt, in com- 
mon, lament, but which he more 
particularly felt, would make them 
wiſh to avoid prefling a deciſion, 
which certainly was not neceſlary 
to the great object expected from 


parliament, and which muſt be 


moſt painful in the diſcuſſion to a 


family already ſufficiently agitat- 
Such, his royal 
highneſs obſzrved, in concluſion, 
were the ſentiments of an honeſt 
heart, equally influenced by duty 
and affection to his royal father, 
and by attachment to the conſtitu- 
tional rights of his ſubjects; and 
he was confident that if his royal 
brother were to addreſs them in 
peer of the realm, 
theſe were . ee Wich he 5 
would diſtinctly avow. | 
He was followed by his val | 
highneſs the duke of Gloceſter, i 


who, after ſtating the peculiar un- 
pleaſantneſs of his own ſituation, 
(Fitzwilliam) and other lords, who 


and declaring that it was only fours. 
hours fince he had heard that any 
thing was to be agitated upon the 

ſubject that day, deprecated the 


diſcuſſion of a queſtion, which cquld 


only tend to produce the moſt miſ- 
chievous on equences. He declar- 
ed himſelf a mere individual, not 

1 inuenced 


influenced by party, but actuated 
by a ſincere love of his country, 


and a ſtrong ſenſe of what he knew 
would be his majeſty's feelings, 


were he happily to recover from his * 
- preſent lamented indiſpoſition. His 


royal highneſs truſted, that the 
good ſenſe and loyalty of a majori- 


ty in each houſe would yet prevent 

the threatened deciſion on this 
5 was 
| miſchievous to the laſt degree, and 


point. Perſeverance in it 


could not be meant for the public 
good. For his 
ſtrongly on the ſubject, that, if the 


attempt was perſiſted in, and the 


queſtion brought before that houſe, 
he could only ſay, that he believed 


he ſhould not dare to truſt himſelf 
to come forward and ſpea his ſen- 


timents on the extraordinary con- 


duct of thoſe, who were unneceſ- 


2 inclined to compel a decilun 
on ſo delicate a queſtion, | 


Notwithſtanding the entreaties of 
8 he princes of the royal family, the 

miniſters perſevered in their inten- 
tion; and the lord chancellor cloſed 
the converſation by declaring, that 
the 
| farting of ſuch a queſtion, yet he 
did not ſee how they could now 


though he much lamented 


avoid coming to ſome detcrmina- 
tion upon it. | | 
| A 3 bh on 10 
Dec. 16. 4 gly, on the 


_ ſolved itſelf into a committee, Mr. 
Pitt moved the three following re- 
ſolutions, the firſt of which was 
voted unanimouſly, 125 
I.. That it is the opinion of this 
« committee, That his majeſty is 


« prevented, by his preſent indiſpo- 


« figon, from coming to his parlia- 


C public buſineſs; and that the per- 
ſonal exerciſe of the . autho- 
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« rity is thereby, for the preſen, 5 3 . 


art, he felt ſo 


ſixteenth of December, 
| the houſe of commons having re- 
the report of the committee, anc 
the acknowledged maxims and (pi. 


ment, and from attending to 


80 interrupted. ? . 

II. « That it is the opinion I 
« this committee, That it is the 
© right and duty of the lords 1p. W 
ritual and temporal and com. | 
mons of Great Britain, now at. 
ſembled, and lawfully, fully, and 


require.“ 


Reſolved, 


ce 


e 


r * 
285 255 _ 
"= ä 


freely repreſenting all the 4 = 1 
of the people of this realm, to 1 1 
provide the means of ſupplyin; "8 
the defect of the perſonal exer. 
ciſe of the royal authority, ariſin = 
from his majeſty's ſaid indiſpo- 
ſition, in ſuch manner as the * 
gency of the caſe may appear / 


„ That for this pur. - 
pole, and for maintaining ente 
the conititutional authority of tie 
king, it is neceſſary, that the 
ſaid lords ſpiritual and temp». 
ral and commons of Great Bri = 

. tain, ſhould determine on ti: 
means whereby the royal aſſen 

y be given in patliament 7 

0 och bill as may be paſſed by tie 
two houſes of parliament, reſpect- 
ing the exerciſe of the powers add 

authorities of the crown, in the . 

name, and on the behalf of he 

kin g. during the continuance of hi 
majeſty's preſent indifpoſition.” oy 


The argments urged by Mr. P- Pl 
in ſupport of the ſecond reſolutiou, 


were principally. drawn from tu 
ſources, the precedents contained in 


rit of the conſtitution. 

With reſpect to the firſt, he 1 
mitted that no precedent. . 
that was directly in point; viz. 
which an interruption had taken 
place of the perſonal exerciſe of tn 
royal authority with any legal pro, 


N dd N N 


viſion, at a time when there exiſted 
an heir e of full age. But 


+ 
4 = 


# 


''M pe remarked that there were many 
ceaſes from which ſtrong analogies 


3507 
— FEY 


YH iS Kovereign functions. 
1 . Richard the ſecond, counſellors 


might be drawn, and which tended 
3 'Y 5 Nad . 
And firſt, he challenged his oppo- 
ments to point out a ſingle caſe, either 


to elucidate the ſubject. 


of the infancy, infirmity, or illneſs 
F a ſovereign, in which the full 


fed by any perſon whatever. If the 
'N attached to his royal high- 


. would have the ſame 
laim as an heir apparent; but the 


Puard 
che exerciſe of ſovereignty : 
+ arliament provided a council about 
che King's perſon to exerciſe the 


In the 
ee of Henry the fixth, the 
Fparliament was called together by 


x: young king?*s ſecond ancle, the 


— 
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the act was ratiſied by the parlia- 
Pod wees were ſufficient to thew that 


Rove the infancy of the king was 
never claimed as of right, but al- 
1 ways delegated by parliament. 
Wi reſpect to caſes of abſence, he 


Lbſerved that, if a Tight exited to 
it muſt be a per- 
| fect and an entire right, a right ad- 
"Emitting of no modification whatever, 


When the king 


becauſe, i any thing ſhort of the 
whole power were given, it would 
be leſs than by right could be claim- 
ed. and conſequently an acknowled g- 
ment that no ſuch right exiſted. But, 


| oF a reference to the! ancient records, 
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ſtances. 
* owers of ſovereignty were exerciſ- 
Meſs, under the preſent circumſtan- 


es, in the ſame manner as on the 
1 Z Wemic of his father, an heir pre- 


precedents clearly proved that no 
2 1 ſuch right exiſted. In the reign of 
the third, no heir claimed 


the than any other. 


In the reign 


ärſt being ſtill living abroad, and 
ment that followed. Theſe three 


che exerciſe of the ſovereign power 


[57 


it would be found that the enſtos reg- 


ni, or lieutenant for the king, had 
never been inveſted with the whole 
ſovereign authority. The powers 


given to the euffodes regni had been 


different under different circum- 
The power, for inſtance, 
of beſtowing benefices, and doing 
other acts of ſovereignty, was oc- 
caſionally granted to them by ex- 
preſs acts — a manifeſt proof that 
their powers had been always ſub- 


ject to limitation, and that they held 


their offices not as of right, but by 


appointment. With reſpect to caſes 
of infirmity, one inſtance had occur- 
red where the exerciſe of royalty had 
deen interrupted, and which appear- 


ed to him to be more a caſe in point 
The precedent to 
which he alluded was that of Hen- 


ry the ſixth, which differed indeed 
from the preſent caſe,in that the heir 
apparent was not of full age. 
were alſo appointed to adminiſter t 
8 the ſovereign authority. 


But 
the parliament of that day not only 
provided for the moment, but look - 


ed forward to the time when the 


heir apparent ſhould attain full age, 


granting him a reverſionary patent, 
the ſame preciſcly with the regent's, 
to take place when he ſhould come 


of age: and though they provided 
for allowing him at t that period more 


conſiderable powers than they ſuf- 
fered the regent. to poſſeſs, they 
had il not granted him the full 
powers of ſovereignty, but had made 


ſuch limitations, as proved their de- 
nial of any right exiſting indepen- _ 
dent of their authozity. T his intance 
he thought ſufiicient to ſhew the | 
ſenſe of parliament 1 in thoſe days, as 
much as if the heir apparent had 
been of full age. If then no pre- 
cedent contrary to thoſe which he 


had ſtated could be ſound, he ſhould 


reſume, that the e 


committee would 


of courie admit, that no right exiſt- 


64 
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ed either in an heir apparent or\an 


heir preſumptive, to aſſume the 


functions of royalty, on the tem- 
porary incapacity of the ſove- 


reign. be 
The only queſtion,. then, was, 
where did the right of providing we 


ſuch a defictency exiſt? 1 
precedent, In hiſtory or in lay, ſo | 


to be found, for the exerciſe of ſuch 


authority, during the diſability of 


the ſovereign, where was ut lodged ? 
It was to be found in the voice of the 


people: with them it reſted; and, 
though 
lature might be deficient, yet the or- 
gans of ſpeech remained entire in 
their repreſentatives, the lords and 
commons, through whom the ſenſe 
of the people might be taken. With 
them therefore it reſted, as a right, 
to provide for the deficiency of the 
third branch of the legiſlature, 
whenever a deſiciency aroſe. 
were not merely his opinions, but 
the opinions of thoſe who had fram- 
They had not, 
indeed, like the committee, to pro- 
vide for the interruptions of the 


the third eſtate of the legiſ- 


ed the revolution. 


_— power, while the throne was 


full, but to ſupply the deficiency of 
the third 1 of the legiſlature, 
which was wholly vacant. 


As the 
power of filling the throne reſted 


with the people at the revolution, 
ſo, at the preſent moment, on the 
ſame principles of liberty, on the 
ſame rights of parliament, did“ the 
providing for the n reſt 
With the people. 
Ne again adverted to the proceed- : 
ings of parliament in the reign of 
Henry the ſixth, which he contend- 
ed were all founded on the preſump- 
tion of their right to declare both 
in what manner, and by whom, the 
royal authority was to be exerciſed, 
for and in the name of the king. In 
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that reign, the duke of Gloceſter 
claimed the regency, and applie! 
to parliament for the ſame as his 
right; but the anſwer of parliament i 
to this claim was, that he neither? 
had by birth, nor by the will of his | . 0 4 


dencv. 


Theſe 


Mr. Pitt. 


brother, any right whatever to the 


exerciſe of royal authority. They, 15 3 
however, appointed him regent, aid | 
entruſted him with the. care of the 
Here then was an 
inſtance of the claim of right having 


young king. 
been actually made, and fully de: 


cided upon by parliament, which Je. 
clared that no ſuch right exiſtel. 
Mr. Pitt concluded his ſpeech b7 
defending himſelf againſt the impu. 
tation of agitating, without neceſ. 
ſity, queſtions of a dangerous ten- 
He denied that he had firt © 
ſtirred them; but unconſtitutional = 
claims having been aſſerted, it was 
their duty tv declare their right, lo Mx 


that it might remain aſcertained be. 
yond the poſũbility of any queſtion 


hereafter. and become ſecured to pol. | 
terity. On the contrary, if the right 
were not declared, it would appear 
that the two houſes had made a com- 
promiſe unbecoming their dipnity, | ©! 
and had acted upon perſonal mo- 
tives, rather than a due regard to 
the true intereſts of. their coun- | 


try. 


with greater impartiality, or that 


the public would be convinced that 
| they had been actuated by motive: | i 
leſs perſonal, than if they 2 

The fact of the incapacity LL 
of the ſovereign to exerciſe his royal! 


did not 
vote it. 


authority being properly eſtabliſh- 


cecd 
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Lord North roſe. in n oppoſition — 
He did not underſtand, | * 
he ſaid, how it would appear tha: 
the committee, by agreeing with | 
the right honourable gentleman, and 
voting the reſolution, had acted 


"Ip 9 2 REF 3A 
. „ — ex. 


ed, they ought immediately te pro- F"Y 


te legiſlature 3 and the ſooner they 
'F that neceflary act of duty, the 
ſeſs would their proceedings be li 
Ide to the imputation of having 


L Feen conducted upon perſonal mo- 
Fives. In conſequence of that me- 
PL. mcholy misfortune, which they all 
: yy they were fitting, not in- 
dieed in the form of a convention 


becauſe 1 it happened that the two 


3 Pouſes of parliament had been re- 


7 I Fircumſtances, they o 
fine themſelves ſtrictly to the neceſ- 


Ho called together) but with 
Ho more authority than a conven- 
Hon poſſeſſed, to do that duty Which 
the calamity of the moment called 
pon them to perform. Under ſuch 
ought to con- 


ty of the caſe, ſince every ſtep they 


, ele beyond the neceſſity of 


the cafe, was a ſtep in error, and 


| 3 Tonſequently a ſtep which they 
1 bucht not to take. The motion, he 


2 ewe. called upon them t 
Tlare the right and duty of 
Words ſpiritual and temporal. 
8 had that houſe to g 
Frith the rights and duti 
pther houſe ? In the ſecond part of the 
* Aueſtion he ſaw a project for paſſing 
bill; a project directly violating 


3 Th fundamental principles of the 
Konſtitution, and to which, for that 
—Fcaſon, he could not agree. 


What 


9 


right had that hovſe, or the two 
"Houſes, to make laws? To paſs a 
Dill, was to do an act of legiſlation, 
| 5 to aſſume powers that did not 
2 Pelong to them: powers, that the 


conſtitution had placed in the hands 


: 3 of the king, lords, and commons, in 
1 3 Perhamend aſſembled, and in their 


Hands only. Their road was eaſy 
and ſhort : proceed directly to no- 
3 inate a regent, and then, when 
the third branch was reſtored, and 


; 2 tegillature was compleat, they 
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x Reed to reſtore the third branch of 


ſtitution reſted. 


bs 


would become a parliament, perfect 
in all its conſtitutional form, and 
they might legally paſs any laws 
either of limitation, reſtriction, or of 
any other kind, But, to attempt to 
Proceed otherwiſe, was to trench 
on the prerogatives of the crown, 


while they lay at their mercy. The) 


| had a precedent, he faid, directly 
in point, a precedent on which the 
ſtability of our preſent happy con- 
How had thoſe 
great men thought it their duty to 
act, who ſettled the revolution? To 


declare the vacancy of the throne, 


and immediately to reſtore the re- 
gal power, and render the legiſla- 
ture complete. 


The original propoſition was ſup- 


ported by the maſter of the rolls, 


the lord advocate of Scotland, the 


attorney and ſolicitor general, and 


the ſolicitor general to the queen. 


They inſiſted much upon the ſilence 
both of the common and ſtatute law, 
with refpect to à right exiſting _in_ 
any perſon to the regency They 
e faid it was caſus non proviſus, and 
that the lords and commons, being 
the only two branches of the legif- 


lature in a capacity to act, were 


bound to provide ſuch means for 
ſupplying the defect as were moſt 
con onant and analogous to the law 


of the land. They argued upon a 


diſtinction between the political and 
natural capacity of the king, and 
maintained, that in the contempla- 


tion of the law, the monarchy was 


added, that from a number of pre- 


cedents to be found in the hiſ- 
tory of that kingdom „it appeared, 


that the appointment of a regent, 


whatever his powers might be, had 
W 


ſtill perfect and complete, and the 
king's political capacity entire, not- 
withſtanding bis preſent illneſs.— 
The lord advocate for Scotland 
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always been made in Scotland as in 
England, under the ſanction and 
authority of the ſtates of the king- 


dom, either previoully given, or at- 


terwards interpoſed, and ſometimes 
the next heir of the crown had been 
appointed, ſometimesnot, ſometimes 


one regent, and at other times more 


than one. 

Mx. Hardinge laid con ftreſs 
upon the precedents of Henry the 
fixth, and upon the regency bills 


which paſſed in the reign of George | 
dhe ſecond, and of the preſent king. 
In the former, in caſe of a minority, 


the princeſs of Wales was made 


: regent, and the duke of Camber- 


land, the next preſumptive heir, 
paſſed by ; in the latter, the king 
was enabled to nominate a regent 
by his will, though the duke of 
Vork was the next major in ſucceſ- 
fion.— Theſe indeed were acts of 
Complete legiſlatures; but in the 


debates which they occaſioned, no 


_ complaint was made, no idea ſtarted 
that they were doing an injury to the 
right of the preſumptive heir, or that 

of any other.—He likewile contend- 


Fa, that the convention at the re- 
volution did, in their declaration re- 
ſpecting the appointment of William 
and Mary to be king and queen, 
and the definition ot the ſeparate 


Z powers of each, decide upon an ab- 
ſtract queſtion of right, and did le- 


gitlate, to all intents and purpoſes, 
as far as was now propoſed to * 


done. 


iu his opinion the labours of the com- 


mittee appointed to ſcarch for prece- 


dents had been entirely fruitleſs, all 
of thoſe reported being either irre- 
levant and inapplicable, inconſiſtent 


ich each other, or drawn from pe- 


inconſiſtency with each other afford. 


trine would lead, his main poi. 


Tight, under the exiſting circum. 
ſtances, to the full exerciſe of the "RY 
royal authority. 


fo far as it went, as a converſion 


ing, that the poſſeſſion of the crow: „ 2 


Mr. Fox contend theſe argu- 
ments with great force and acute- 
neſs. He began by declaring, that 


ed, if the houſe ſet aſide the be. 9 
reditary right to the exerciſe of de 


$6 he 15 il, and incapable of cxct. 


riods of civil violence, anarchy, an{ 
confuſion. —Of this latter ſort he 


ſhewed the precedents ſo much in. "7 


liſted upon, of the reign of Henry tile 
ſixth eminently to be; and at the ſame = 
time proved, that fo far as their | 


ed any ground of argument, they 
were, on the whole, more favour. F 
able to his opinions than thoſe f 
his opponents. is 
Hie next endeavoured to prove, 
from the ſpirit and practice of the 
conſtitution, and the abſurdities ars 
dangers to which a contrary doc. 
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tion, viz. that the prince had, ſub. 
ject to the adjucication of the ty Me 
houſes of parliament, an excluitv. | 
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The aſſumption of a power 0 
nominate a regent, he conſidered, = 


2 8 "of 70 2 
5 8 
. 8 =; - 1 

1 1 1 


of the ſucceſſion of the monarc ® 
from hereditary to elective, inül- 


8 


n 
„ 
- RY SG 5 Fre 


and of the executive authority, mul, 
in the nature of things, be governed! | 
by the ſame principles. In order ä 
illuſtrate this, he put the caſe 1 
a foreigner aſking an Engliſhma, 88 
whether the monarchy of Great © 
Britain was hereditary or elective! 8 
Any man familiar with the theory 
of the conſtitution would 3 
anſwer that it was hereditary; but, 
if the doctrine of that day prevail 


n G 


king's authority, during its perſon! , 
ſuſpenſion, the anſwer muſt be, 41 
6 cannot tell, aſk his maj-ity's Þ 
Ke phyſicians: when the king of Eng- 
„ land is in good health the mo- 
“ narchy 15 hereditary; but waz! I 
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| 43 in altering or ſetting aſide the ſuc- 
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cifing the ſovereign authority, it 


. js elective.“ 
1 


a 2 Let the committee conſider the 


* 
. 


Ponger of making any other perſon 
regent beſides the prince of Wales. 
* f the two houſes could chuſe a re- 


3 ent. they might chuſe whom they 


ST pleaſed: they might chuſe a foreign- 


he 


the power of the third eſtate, might 
e on the other two branches of 
The legiſlature to concur with him 


- ceſſion of the houſe of Brunſwick. 


3 e ſaw this ſuppoſition was deem- 


8 IS 


He had 


Mot, however, put an impoſſible one; 


(favourite at 


3 * with the other ſide of the 


> WW 


houſe that day) the reign of Henry 
Ede ſteth, and they would find, that 


Richard, duke of Vork, took ad- 
TG tage of his power as protector 


merited the 
F whole line of Lancaſter, though 
they were more nearly allied, and 
3 Pad much better pretenſions to the 
rown than the houſe of Vork. 
The ſame diſmal ſcene which had 
raced our annals at that on 


r 


might be acted over again. 


"8 5 2 


He contended, that the appoint- 


ment of a regent, in the manner 


1 now propoſed, implied a right in 


Ide two houſes to legiſlate and en- 
ac laws, in the teeth of the ſtatute 


two houſes of parliament could not 
Wrnake laws without the conſent and 


4 1 concurrence of the king, but alſo 


declared, that whoever thould pre- 


| | Y ſume to affirm the contrary, -ſhould 
| i guilty of high treaſon. op he 


Vol. XXXI. 


r, a Catholic (for the law defines 
not the regent) who, while he held 


Fd extravagant; but he meant to 
0 4 ut an extravagant caſe. 


” et them turn to the favourite pe- 
Friod of our hiſtory 


& the kingdom, and actually diſin- 
prince of Wales, and 


Jof the 13th of Charles the ſecond, 
Frcbich not only declared, that the 
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right to make laws reſted only in 
the legiſlature complete, and not 
in the concurrence of any two 
branches of it. Upon that very 
principle was our conſtitution built, 


and on the preferyation of it did its 
exiſter ce depend. Were the caſe 


otherwiſe, the conſhtution might be 


eaſily deſtroyed; becauſe, if the 
two branches could aſſume the 
power to make law, they might, 


in that lav), modif 
change the nature of the third 
eſtate. | 


The preſent Wunden of affairs 


had been compared to the revolu- 


tion; but their proceedings were 
diametrically oppoſite. 


tion which was then aſſembled, con- 
ſcious that they could not make 


any change in the genius of the 


monarchy, until they had a head, 


firſt reſtored the third eſtate, and 
then defined its power; whereas 


the committee were called on to 
proceed in a different way; firſt, 


to new-caft the office, and then to 
And what muſt 


declare the officer. 
be the ſituation of a regent elected 


by that houſe? He muſt be a pa- 


geant and Puppet, a mere creature 
of their own. 
him for a year, a month, a day, and 
ſo change the monarchy into a re- 
public. 


each retained againſt the others; not 


on the patriotiſm of any one branch 
of the legiſlature, but rather on the 
ſeparate intereſts of the three con- 
curring, through different views, to 
one general good. All theſe prin- 


ciples would be deſtroyed by the 
reſent proje@; which would ra- 
ically alter the povernment, and 


of conſequence overturn the con- 


ſtitution. 


15 


fy or entirely 


At the pe- 
riod of the revolution the conven- 


They might appoint 


The ſafety of the whole - 
depended on the jealouſy which 


Another | 
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Another miſchief, and that of the 
moſt ſerious nature, might ariſe 


from an elective regency. What, 
if the two houſes ſhould diſagree in 


the perſon to be appointed? What, 
if one regent ſhould be appointed 


in England and another in Ireland ? 
Wich reſpe& to Ireland, if the two 
houſes of the Britiſh parliament 
imply declared the prince of Wales. 
regent, moſt probably the parlia- 
ment in Ireland would do the tame; 
if they ſpeculated, the Iriſh parlia- 


ment would ſpeculate. Were the 


queſtion of right but once ſet afloat, it 
would become impoſſible to ſay to 
what extent it might be carried. 
HFaving fully argued the right of 


the prince of Wales upon theſe and 


other grounds, Mr. Fox adverted 
to the alledged neceſſity for the 


preſent mode of proceeding, and 


urged the fallacy of pretending 
that the opinion which he, as a 
- private member of that houie, had 
delivered, and the opinion which 
his noble and learned friend (lord 
Loughborough) had delivered elſe- 
where, made it neceſſary. The re- 


ſolutions moved appeared in his 


opinion as inſidiouſſy calculated to 
convey a cenſure on the ſentiments 
which he delivered, while they ſerv- 


ed as an inſtrument of exaſion of 


an aſſertion, highly revolting to the 
- public mind, made by the right ho- 
nourable gentleman himſelf. Upon 
the preſent occaſion there had been 
two aſſertions of poſitive rights on 
two ſides of the houſe. On his 
ſide, the aſſertion of the right of 
the heir apparent, being of full age 
and capacity to exerciſe the ſove- 
reign authority, during his majeſty's 
infirmity. On that of the right 
honourable gentleman, the aſſertion 
That the prince had no more right 
to exercile the ſovereign authority 


tion to debate. 
error, and confcious that ſo mon- 


under fach circumſtances, than , 


<« than any other individual ſub. 


« jet?” The right honourable 


gentleman well knew, that he dared 
not venture to ſubject ſuch a. quel. 
Conicious of his 


ſtrous a doctrine as he had ſuf. 


fered himſelf, in an evil hour, to 
deliver, had revolted the pubi:: 
mind, he now ſought to diven | 
the public attention by a paltry tri 
umph over him, though that ti.. 
umph could not be obtained witi- þ 
out a marked inſult upon the prince 
of Wales. For, whatever opinion 
of the prince's right he (Ul. 


Fox) might entertain, why fh0u!d 


that right be diſcuſſed which had 
been neither claimed, nor was in- 


tended to be claimed? That thi 


was the preciſe ſtate of the fact, 


was not to be doubted, after the 


declaration which had been ſo gra- 
cioally communicated, from th? 


| higheſt authority, in another place, 
The claim being thus diſavowed, 
how muſt the preamble of a bil 


run, truly to deſcribe the caſe as i 


ſtood at preſent: 4 Whereas bis 


„royal bighneis the prince of 
« Wales has never claimed a rigi! 


© to the regency, it becomes te- 


„ ceilary 


other individual ſubject. He did 
not underſtand the invidious dig. 
nity he had been exalted to | # 
this occaſion; but ſince the right | @ 
- honourable gentleman was deter. | 
mined to make a perſonal queition | 
between them, why would they no; | 
put it on his own opinion, and le: | 
the queſtion be, That it is the 

« opinion of this committee, tha: 
« his royal highneſs the prince «i Þ 
« Wales, being of full age and 
« capacity, has no more right |. 
1 exerciſe the royal authority) dur. 
« ing his majeſty's incapacity, | 
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ceſſary for the lords ſpiritual and 


« temporal, and for the commons of 


= England, to declare, that his royal 


2.” + 208 


e 
f 
' 
: 


| bt 


| gown in that houſe? H 
made it his pride to combat with 


| Tt) : he withed not to trample on 


TP err teet, deprived of its functions, 


W highne(s. has no right, and there- 


ore we do hereby declare his 


royal highneſs ſole regent of theſe 


F kingdoms?“ What could be more 
Idiculous than a bill opening with 
| thi langua e? and ſo it muſt be 
rded⸗ ah, 58 they falſified the 
oward the concluſion of his 
"Beech, Mr. Fox adverted to an ar- 
ment advanced againſt him, in- 
ding a charge, that he had de-, 
Arted the cauſe which he had here- 
fore been ſuppoſed to claim the 
Seculiar merit of ſtanding forth on 
"Ml occaſions to defend, and had thus 
anifeſted an inattention to the pri- 
* "Meges of the houſe of commons, 
"© oppoſed to the encroachments of 


tie prerogatives of the crown. 
Upon this occaſion, Mr. Fox re- 


marked, that his reſiſtance of the 
ter, when it had been thought in- 
c1 aling unconſtitutionally, was well 
own. The influence of the crown 
"fad been more than once checked 


It that houſe, and (he really be- 
i ved) to the ad vantage of th” h 


Fopic. Whenever the executive 


Wthority was urged beyond its rea- 
Irable extent, it ought to be re- 
Med; but he deſired to aſk if this 
Ns an occaſion for exerciſing the 
enltitutional power of reſiſting the 
prerogative or the influence of the 
He had ever 


the crown in the plenitude of its 


rights while it lay extended at 


d incapable of reſiſtance. Let 


[ the right honourable gentleman 


ide himſelf on a victory obtained 


againſt a defenceleſs ſoe; let Fim 
boaſt of a triumph where no batile 


had been fought, and, conſequent- 


ly, where no glory could be ob- 


tained! Let him take ad vantage 


of the calamities of human nature; f 
let him, like an unfeeling lord of 
the manor, riot in the riches to be 


acquired by plundering ſhipwrecks, 


by rigorouſly ſeizing on waifs, ang 


ſtrays, and deodands, and all the aceu- 


mulated produce of the various ac- _ 
cidents which misfortune could 

throw into his power. Let it not 
be my boaſt, he ſaid, to have gain- 
ed ſuch victories, obtained ſuch 
triumphs, or availed myſelf of 
wealth fo acquired. The right ho- 


nourable gentleman, he added, ap- 
peared to have been ſo long in the 


poſſeſſion of power, that he could 


not endure to part with it, and was 


at leaſt reſoived to deſtroy what he 
might no * N be permitted to en- 

experienced the full 
favour of the crown, and enjoyed 
the advantage of exerting all its 
prerogatives; and, finding the ope- 


joy. He ha 


ration of the whole not too much 


for the ſucceſsful carrying on of the 


government, he had determined to 


cripple his ſucceſlors, and deprive 
them of the ſame advantages which 
he had poſſeſſed; and thus circum- 
ſcribe their power to ſerve their 
country, as if he dreaded that they 
would ade his fame. ðͤ 
Mr. Pitt made a ſhort reply, in 
which he ſaid, that the perſonal at- 
tack juſt made upon him was nei 
ther provoked nor juſtified by the 
manner in which he had opened the 


debate, and was unfounded, arro- 
gant, and preſumptuous. The right 


- honourable gentleman had thought 


proper to announce himſelf and 


is friends to be the ſucceſſors of the 
preſent adminiftration. He did nog 
know 
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know on what authority the right 


honourable gentleman made this 


declaration; but he thought that 
with a view to thoſe queſtions of 
expediency which the right honour- 
able gentleman had introduced, both 
the houſe and the country were 
_ obliged to him for this ſeaſonable 
Warning of what theywvere to ex- 
pect. The nation had already had 
experience of that right honour- 
abie gentleman, and his principles. 


It was the prefeſſed object of the 
party with which he acted to en- 


deavour, by the weight and ex- 


tent of their political influence, to 


nominate the miniſters of the crown. 
It could not be denied, that they 
maintained it as a fundamental 


principle, that a miniſter ought 
at all times ſo to be nominated. | 
He would therefore ſpeak plain- 


ly. If perſons who poſſeſſed theſe 


principles were in reality likely 


to be the advilers of the prince 


in the exerciſe of thoſe powers 


which were neceſſary to be given 


during the pretent unfortunate inter- 


val, it was the ſtrongeſt additional 
_ reaſon, if any were wanting, for 

being careful to conſider, what the 
extent of thoſe powers ought to be. 


It was impoſſible not to luppoſe, 


that by ſuch adviſers thoſe powers 
would be perverted to a purpoſe 
Which it was indeed impoſfible to 
imagine that the prince of Wales 
could, if he was aware of it, ever 
endure for a moment: but to which, 


by artifice and miſrepreſentation, he 
might unintentionally be made ac- 


_ ceſſary for the purpoſe of creating 
a permanent weight and influence in 


the hands of a party, which would 


de dangerous to the juſt rights of 


the crown when the moment an 
arrive (fo much wiſhed, and, 


the caſe, and the ſafety of the c 


year 1745: ſuppoſe that gre: it 1 | 
_ haps, ſo W to be expeſied) of N king had lain under a fn 


exerciſe of his own authority. 


grounds as the other. It was a rigt 
which could not exiſt unleſs it vaſe 
capable of being expreſsly e 


ſitively proved; whereas the rig 
of parliament was that which «© 7 


iſted of courſe, unleſs ſome ot 


right could be proved to aa IN 4 5 = 
It was that which, on the principe 
of this free conſtitution, mult * i 
ways exiſt in every caſe where n? 
had been mad 


politive proviſion h 
by law, and where the neceſity 0 


VII 


try, called for their 1 interpoiit: 


The abſence of any other right :| ö | 
in itſelf enough to conſtitute t | 
right of the two houſes; and h Z 


4 4 


Ss admiſſion that the right of = . 


prince of Wales was not clearly a 
expreisly proved, virtually opera 


as an admilion of every Point vc: 


diſcuſſion. 


In the courſe of the debate, 1 
Ruſhworth (member for Newpo 
| Hants) ſanding upon the floor, t K I 


whole of which was crowded up! N 
the table, deſired that enn 


more experience and age than hin 


ſelf would refer to the ea F 
reign of George II, Let 7 | 
call, he ſaid, to their memory & 


aftligs 


With reſpect to the ſubject of © | 
debate, he obſerved, that it had bea, 
argued upon grounds of expedienc;,} i 
as if the conteſt was between ty} 
rival rights, and the only queſto, ? 
in favour of which the argumen ? 
preponderated. He ſhould be pr. 
fectly ready to meet the queſia, 
upon this iſſue; but, in fact, u 
was not a fair ſtate of the cat, 
The right of the prince of Wal 2 
was not to be conſidered as a rin 6 
right, to be argued on the ſin} 


OE ITS IS 


— PRO TR Re IER . 


his majeſty being able to rofime te : "8 


3 


* 


Hat would have dared to come down 
| that houſe, and boldly, in the 
1 ce of the world, ſay, that the 
1 Fince of Wales had no more right 
8 * regency than any other ſub- 
a: A continued call of hear ! hear! 
_ in all parts of the houſe ;] 
e man or miniſter, he added, who 
1 ; Would have dared to have uttered 
Y en language, muſt have found 
ſelter in ſome other place than the 
1 Cc of commons, or in the whole 
1 I bop of England. 


1 de motion made by lord North; 

Den there appeared Ayes 204, 

1 Woes 268. The ſecond and third 

Wiolutions were then ſeverally pur, 

"Þ carried without further debate. 

4 On the 18th the houſe 
hee. 18. 

e illneſs of Mr. 
4 following ; 
FR called apon to inform the houſe 
5 Pre diſtinctly of the mode of pro- 

Welding he intended to adopt, 
«| Wa, that as, in contemplation 
2 5 law, his majeſty's political ca- 
ei was entire, he ihould pro- 
le, that their proceedir gs ſhould 
under the royal authority, dele- 


Fox, to the 


ted by a commiſſion under the 


wo : Feat ſeal, . That commiſſioners ſo 
* intel ſnould open the parlia- 

ent in the name of his majeſty, 
the uſual form, and afterwards 
re the royal aſſent to ſuch bill as 


fight be paſſed by the two houſes 
1 appointing a regent to exerciſe 


- 1 
'- 1 


much of the 


roy val authority a 


Puccived to be the only mode of 
1 ſocceding that could be adopted 


+ 


uM" fiftently with the principles. of 
18 conflitutign, 


: HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
f E Hiction at that period; where was 
thc man, much leſs the miniſter, 


The queſtion was then put upon 


adjourned, on account of 
act of /ei-con/? 


when Mr. Pitt be- very 


Was, whether. the 
* Rem reported Was or was not an act 


s nece Hary to be exerciſed Kring 
N majeſty s indiſpoſition. ds he 


parliament did 1 


1 
The report from the committee 
being then brought up, and the firſt 
reſolution read and agreed to, the 
ſecond was objected to by fir Grey 
Cooper. | | 

He began by expreſiin ing his doubt, 


whether the houſe could, with pro- 


priety, and conſiſtently with the or- 
der and regularity of their proceed- 


ings, agree to the reſolution re- 
ported from the committee on the 
ſtate of the nation. He contended, 
that in their preſent imperfect ſtate. 
necefiity alone could jullify or autho- 


rize their proccedings., They had, in 


all the ſteps which they have hither- 
to taken, ated under the authority, 


and moved by the mere impulſe, of 


that neceſſity; and if any part of 


their n tranſgreſſed the 


clear limits of that nec ceffit ty, aud 


the direct courſe which it points out 


to us, it was, in his opinion, an 
Zitated power, and of 
dangerous tendency and Cconſe- 
q etc e 

The point in 1 there wre, 
ſecond reſolution 


of neceſſity, for the purpoſe of ſup- 


plying the defect in the legiſlature, 
by the king's incapacity. He 
tended, that the reſolution, d 


con- 

eclar- 
ing the right and duty of the houſe, 
was not . neceſſary, becauſe there 
appeared to him no real impediment 
or obſtacle to their progrets, Winch 
it was requiſite to remove and clear 
away before they could act in their 
deliberative Capacity f 
was no claim of right, no denial of 


l h - 4 ther 
«Ti 1481 


their authority, no matter Gt which 


* 


the houſe could, confi [ently with 
the gravity a and order of its pro- 
c:cdings, take parhamentary notice 


Or cog niz ce. 5 


At the revolution, the convention 
not, in the famous 
committè 
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things and perſons. 
had been much relied on; it had 
been propoſed as a pattern for their 
proceeding in the great and arduous 
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committee on the ſtate of the na- 
tion, declare what it was their right 
or their duty to do. It appears that 
Finch and fir Edward Seymour, and 
ſome other leading men at that time, 
delivered and maintained opinions 


directly contrary to the principles on 


which the firſt reſolution of the 28th 
of January 1689 was grounded. 
But the grand committee propoſed 
no reſolution to vindicate or eſtabliſh 


their right againſt ſuch aſſertions. 
They exerciſed their right, and did 


the noble work they were about; 
and they thought that the doing the 
deed comprehended in it, and in- 
conteſtibly proved, both their right 


and their duty to doit. 
Faving ſubmitted to the houſe 


| theſe obſervations on the order of 


their proceedings, he requeſted the 


- Indulgence of their attention to ſome 
remarks upon the precedems on 


which the right res gentle 
man had laid the 


reſolutions, and particularly on the 


ndation of his 


recedent of the 32d and 33d of 
Henry the fixth, which runs from 


page 42 to page 77 in the report 


from the committee; and which, 

being the only one touching the ſup- 
ply of the defect in the royal autho- 
rity from ſickneſs, bore with the 
moſt force on the preſent ſtate of 
The precedent 


affair which a moſt deplorable ne- 
ceſſity impoſed upon them. He 
would venture to undertake to prove, 
by the irrefragable evidence of re- 
cords, and the authentic hiſtory of 
the times, that, during the courſe 
of all the proceedings which col- 
lectively form that precedent, both 
houfes of parliament were in the 


moſt abjeR : and humiliated abs of 
NN b 


of Richard duke of York, and ij. 


noble families who adhered to hig 


the blood, and preſumptive heir : 


unfit even to maintain the appef” 
ance of royalty. = 
her favourite, the duke of 8 


this exigency to yield, for a ti i 


chard was appointed, or, more p 
_ perly ſpeaking, appointed hing 


the parliament. 
_earls of Saliſbury 8 z 


- followers, were admitted into: 


| adminiſtration, and had the oh 


that Wy found the King 1 in a4 1 


1789. 9 
dependence on the power and "ll i 


tent and formidable faction of 


and followed the projects of his uV 
bition; and that every ſtep , 
took, every declaration they mad 
and every act they did or paſt | 
were taken and done under the n 
preſſion of immediate force ard | 
reſiſtible influence. After the aꝗ˖uet 
nation of the virtuous duke of C 
ceſter, the king's uncle, e = 
duke of York, became firit prin 


the crown. The prince of W, 
was born in October 145 3, and a 
this time the king fell into a diforig AM 
in his mind, which rendered 1 


The queen | 
ſet, found themſelves obliged | = 


ey: We, 


to the high power and connect” "i 
of the duke of York. Some, 
was actually ſent to the to ver 
the 13th of February 1454. 


3 
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lieutenant to the king, for hold 
About this 1 


land, and many others of the d, 


council, in the place of the forn > 
government in their hands. 1 
their command and influence, "6 
committee of lords was ſent en 
23d of March to the king, ul 4 
ſick at Windſor, to take his p F 
upon certain queſtions 2200; int 1 
commiſſion. On the 2 25th 3 Un , | 
the biſhop of Carliſle, one « : 
de puted lords, reported to ic 1 


Wn 


0 13 feet of the protector. 
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4 Per erfect lethargy and inſenſibility. 
Eren followed, on the 27th of 
Perch. the famous tranſaction of the 


che peers ſpiritual and temporal in 
| . rliament aſſembled, without any 
J & articipation or even conſent of the 


commons. 
ſerved. that he did not conſider their 


x [2 1 2 appointment of the duke of York to 


the firſt protectorate, as in any re- 
Tes proceeding even from the free 


This 


3 hiſtorian or anhaliſt; but, on the evi- 


deence of the records of parliament, 


Ile then cited, froni the fifth volume 


6] ) K. the Rolls of Parliament, the caſe 


pf the purgation of the duke of 


1 ork in the houſe of peers, upon 
poccaſion of the trial of the earl of 
= Farb for treaſon, 1 in the year 


P 452. | 


the whole houſe of pcers lay at the 
For, the man 
Whom they, with one voice, declar- 
2d to be, and to have been, a faith- 


| L Tul and loyal ſubject to the king, 


pad, not two years before they made 


| 1 his diſhonourable declaration, le- 
Nied open war againſt the king, and 


|: Fe arched with an army to the gates 


e 


pf his capital, 


and was, at the 


gbery moment, known to be conteſt- 


3 ing the king? s title to the crown. 


mo Wir Grey ſaid, he would next ſhew, 
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* A F a record of unqueſtionable autho- 
ity, that the houſe of commons 


as, at the very ſame time, in an 


n L nomination and election of the duke 
; | , Z bof York to his firſt protectorate, by 


Sir. Grey Cooper ob- 


March, 


deliberation or choice of the houſe. 
Hof lords; but, that it was dictated 
end compelled by the controuling 
0 overbearing power of the 
duke and his adherents. 
® concluſion was not founded on con- 
Here, or the mere authority of any 


ed not with treedom, 


This record, he ſaid, wowed to 
1 1 eee in what a wretched 


4 ate of ſubmiſſion and proſtration authority, 


[87 
humble, helpleſs, and diſgraceful 


ſtate of dependence on the ſame 


power. He then cited the famons 
caſe of the impriſor.ment of Thorpe, 


the ſpeaker, which happened Juſt at 


on time of the duke of York's be- 

ing. appointed lieutenant of the. 
king to hold the parliament, and 
ſoon afterwards protector of the 
kingdom. It was of this precedent, 
cited in a debate on the Sth 5 
1620, that Sir N. Rich ob- 
ſerved, * 7t is a caſe begotten by the 
« niguity of the times, when the duke 
« of Yori might have an over-grown 
« power in it, and therefore wiſh it 
« may not be meddled with,” 

He added, that what our excellent 


hiſtorian Rapin remarks on this par- 


liament, and the other parliaments 
about this time, was perfectly juſt, 
and well founded. He ſays, that 
the contrary reſolutions of thoſe aſ- 
ſemblies, clearly ſhew that they act- 
but were 
ſwayed by the events which W 4.0 
ed before their deliberations. 
In the beginning of the year 
1455, the king Kas ſomewhat re- 
covered from his indiſpoſition, and 
the queen moved him to reſume his 
o_releaſe Somerſet 
from the Towen The duke of 
York was forced to retire. He 
raiſed another army, and the battle 


of St. Alban's was fought in the 


month of May 1455. After this 
great event, the untortunate king 


was reſtored to the appearance 
and forms of royalty; the duke 


of York and all his adherents were 
declared innocent of any trea- 


ſon againſt the king; he was rein- 


ſtated in the protectorate, at the 
initance of the very commons whoſe 
ſpeaker he had impriſoned; and up- 
on a reverſe of fortune, he was, as 
A was called, exonerated of the of- 
LF] 4 ce, 


luged with blood, and involved in 
confuſion, by a moſt cruel and fero- 


38] 


fice, and of all his power. It was 
not neceſſary to ſtate, that from 
the period of the battle at St. Al- 
ban's, the whole' kingdom was de- 


cious civil war, for the courſe of 


thirty years. From the very threſhold 


of this diſaſtrous period, the prece- 
dent was taken, for the purpoſe of 
doing what the houſe of peers, who 
elected the duke of York, declared 
they would not do, prejudice my 
lord the prince. 


Upon the reading of theſe records 


might he not venture to aſk the 
_ houſe, whether ſome feelings of re- 
ſentment and indignation did not 


riſe in their breaſts againſt thoſe 
who have propoſed this precedent 
as a pattern for their conduct, in 
one of the moſt important and mo- 
mentous emergencies, that ever pre- 


lented itſelf to parliament, and in 


which all the great energies of go- 
vernment, all the rights of the high- 


eſt and moſt illuſtrious perſons, and 


the firſt principles of the conſtitudon, 


are concerned? 


e 
abilicy on the ſame fide, and con- 


tended that the analogies which | had 


been drawn from the known and 
eſtabliſned maxims and practice of 


the conſtitution, were too clear to 


F 


be miſtaken, and too forcible to be 
reſiſted. He maintained that nothing 
mort of abſolute neceſſity ſhould in- 


duce the houſe to violate the prin- 


ciples of an hereditary devolution 
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lowing ſhould be 
5 preſenting an 
« prince of Wales, heir apparent} 


of the executive power; a neceſſity 
which, in the preſent cafe, could 


not be pretended, He ridiculed all 
attempts to decide a queſtion of the | 
nature then before them upon mere | 
legal diſtinctions; and urged the 
propriety of attending to the con. 
ſequences that might follow from 3 


the application of particular prece. 


dents and maxims to the matter in 


queſtion, rather than to the prece. 
dents and maxims themſelves. 


After ſome farther debate it was ; 1 
moved, by way of amendment, fir. 
that the word “ right” ſhould b. 


left out of the reſolution ; and at. 
terwards that inftead of the word: 
« in ſuch manner as the exigenc? 
« of the caſe may require*? the fol. 
inſerted, 
addreſs tO 


L. E 


« and of full age, beteeching him 


to take upon "himſelf the admiu:- 


« {tration of the civil and military 


« government of the country, dur. 


« ing the indiſpoſition of, his ma. 
4 jeſty, and no longer.” 
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Thee 
amendments were moved by vir. = 


e 


„„ ũn( . C. 77. a 3 TR Og WIE 


Dempſter and Mr. Powys, and u.! 
gatived without a diviſion. Tis 1 
third reſolution being then rea 
Mr. Dempfſter again moved Bug = 
the latter part, from the word “de. 
« termine, ſhould be left out, and 
that the amendment he had Deter 1 
moved ſhould be inſerted. The } b 


debate Upon this queſtion was as 
journed tO the follow! ing day. 
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= the regency. Reſumed debate on Mr. Dempſter's motion. 


carried by a majority of 251 0 1 
= lords; referred to a commttce on the ſlate of the nation. 
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he miniſter's explanation of the meaſures he intended to propoſe relative to 


7 be plan of the 


3 miniſter warmly oppoſed by lord North, Mr. Burke, and Mr. Fox, as tending 
o an unneceſſary and unconſtitutional aſſumption of power. & 
LS Mr. Fox's ſpeech on that occaſion. T he plan and reſolutions arfended by Mr, 
Piti; ſubſtance of his ſpeech. Opinion of the folicator general. Mr. Fox 


Subftance of 


in explanation: Pointed obſervations from Mr. Sheridan. T be reſolutions 

78, and delivered at à conferencg to the, 
7 Amendment pro- 

poſed in the committee by lord Rawdon; ſupported &y lords Stormont, Port- 


cheſter, and Loughborough. Original rejolutions defonded by lord Camden, 
| ihe duke of Richmond, and the chancellor; ſubſtauce of thetr ſpeeches. 


f 
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This project was oppoſed upon a 
great variety of grounds by lord 


TD) EFORE we proceed 
: to the debate upon 


22 
, 

E 
8 


PDempfſter, it may be neceſſary to 
Pbſerve, that the chancellor of the 
eechequer had informed the houte, 
hat it was his intention, in caſe the 
. eſolutions he had moved ſtiould be 


creed to, and meet with the con- 


rurrence of the houſe of lords, to 
propoſe, that the lord high chancel- 
© Wor mould be impowe red to put the 
erreat ſeal to a commiſſion for open- 


ing the parliament in the uſual form, 


and that as ſoon as a bill thould be 
ppaſted by both houſes for providing 
door the exerciſe of the royal autho- 


Ds 
3 


for giving to ſuch act the royal af- 


North, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Burke. 


In the firſt place it was argued, that 


it was an unneceſſary, unwarranta- 


ble, and unconttitutional aſſumption 


hie amendment moved by Mr. 


Frity, under certain limitations, dur- 
ing his majeſty's indiſpoſition, an- 
pother commiſion ſhould be ſealed 


= The marquis of Lanjdowne's approbation of the meaſures of the miniſters, 
= and his argument 2 o poſition to the claims of the prince of Is ates, Amend. 

nent negatived by 99 to 66. T he rejolutions finally agreed lo, and the com- 

$ mons acquainted therewith. Proteſt by forty-eight lords. Addreſſes aud 

8 petitions fent up from ſeveral counties and cor poratioms. TE 


of power — unneceſſary, becauſe all 


parties concurring unanimouſly in 


opinion that the prince of Wales 
ſhould be inveſted with the regency, 
the proceeding by addreſs or decla- 
ration was the molt ſimple, and the 


* 


moſt conſonant to the practice and 


conſtitutional functions of the two 


houſes. If it ſhould be objected that 
the prince-regent might refuſe his 
aſſent to ſuch limitations as might 
be thought fit to be put upon the ex- 
erciſe of the royal authority in his 
hands, it was anſwered, that the ar- 
gument proceeds upon a ſuppoſition 
that would warrant future perma- 
nent reſtrictions upon the executive 
power. If the heir apparent Was 
not nt to be entruſted as a tempo- 
rary repreſentative of his father, the 


ſame reſtrictions would be neceſſary 


when he came to have the executive 
power as a principal and in his own 
perſon. But what grounds were 
there for apprehending either that 
he would abuſe his power, or refuſe 
to conſent to any neceſſary limita- 
tion of it, when ſuch neceliity ſhould 
— 8 * 


bal 


"% 


preſent, eſpecially as there 
a ſingle filling veted for carrying 


inviolate an 


eſtabliſhed) 


robable. The diſſolution of par- 


— was a part df the royal pre- 


rogative, which had always been ex- 


erciſed with much delicacy and cau- 
tion even by the ſovereign himſelf; 
and it was not to be imagined that 
any perſon would be ſo weak and 


fhort-ſighted as to adviſe ſuch a 
meaſure in circumſtances like the 


on the public ſervice. Beſides, the 


moderation which the prince had 
manifeſted throughout the whole of 
this trying occaſion, was a ſufficient. 
pledge for the rectitude of his fu- 
ture conduct, and entitled him in a 
peculiar manner to the confidence 
and affection of the houſe. 


Nor were the meaſures propoſed 
more unneceſſary than unwarrant- 


able and unconſtitutional. The reſo- 
lution began with declaring, «© That 
* for maintaining entire the conſti- 
ec tutional authority of the king, it 
« was neceſſary they ſhouid deter- 
% mine What? why, that the re- 


preſentative of the king ſhould have 
no other power than the houſe of 
commons ſhould think fit to allow 


him. They were to deviſe means 
(as if they had to eſtabliſh a new 
_ conſtitution, inſtead of preſerving 
d conſtitution already 


or altering and new 


modelling an eſſential part of the 
Pate; and in order to fix the form 
of a legal ſanction on their proceed- 
ings, they were to give a ſictitious 
royal aſſent, but in reality their own 
affent; to their own acts. Ihe glar- 


as not 
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be made manifeſt? Had not the 
whole line of his anceftors ſince the 
revolution, had not even William 
the third, conſented to ſuch limita- 
tions? But he might diſſolve the 
parliament—a ſuppoſition, it was 
anſwered, in the higheſt degree im- 


ing falſhood and abſurdity of ſuch jÞ 


proceeding. was treated with mug 


ridicule and indignation. 


It having been urged on the oth 
fide that the king, in the conten.Þ 
plation of the law, being ſtill in fu 
poſſeſſion of his political Capacity, Þ 
the method propoſed for fupplyinÞ 
the defect of his preſent inability | 
exerciſe his functions, was the mc 
agreeable that could be deviſed u 
the legal forms of the conſtitutio,Þ 
Mr. Fox replied, that no man cou” 
be more diſpoſed than he was to te. 
gard the forms of the conſtitutic;,Þ 
but he held them ſacred only fo f.] 
as they were the outguards and pro. ö 
tectors of the conſtitution itfelf, Th 
moment that they ceaſed to be te 
guardians, and became the bctra;. 
ers, he could no longer venerate le 
forms, but muſt inſtantly refer to t 
ſubſtance and eſſence of the conſtit.Þ 
tion. He therefore in the prefer 7 
diſcuſſion felt it to be his firſt dug 
to enquire whether the meaiuriÞ- 
now propoſed were not in dre 
hoſtility to the principles of the co. 
ſtitution, while by a miſerable jug-. 
gle and fraud they pretended to de 
conſiſtent with the forms. ' 
not mean to combat the doctrin 
that the two houſes of parliamen ? 
were competent, by reſolution « | 
addreſs, to ſupply the preſent det - 
ciency : but he ſhould beg leave 0 
contend, that if they proceeded fa- 
ther, if they aſſumed to themſclve 
powers which belonged to the le. 
giſlature, and proceeded to legiſlate, 
they would act in direct violation d 
the ſpirit of the conſtitution, WH 
was there but their own. diſcretion 


as a ſecurity from the moſt uncon- 
ſtitutional outrages ? | 


He di 


W 


1 


He ſhould freely admit, that br ! 


take upon him the exerciſe of 10% 
3 author 


addrefling the prince of Wales 0 | 


reach at once. 


| authority, they did an informal act, 
but it was an act which the neceſſity 
of the caſe was ſafficient to juſtify. 
ro make the chancellor put the 
| 5 great ſeal to the propoſed commiſ- 
ion was alſo informal. 
acts be examined and compared. Do 
the firſt, and the prince inſtantly 
holds the parliament, the legiſla- 
ture is complete. and the informal 
act may be ratified. 
cellor puts the great ſeal to whatever 
bill the two houſes ſhall paſs for ra- 
F I tifying their proceedings, not a ſtep | 
is gained, for the remedy itſelf is 
'F 2 a'fo unconſtitutional and inefficient. 
£2 Our propoſition inftantly re-pro- 
duces legiſlature; your's, a monſter 
unknown to the conſtitution. 
do all that neceſſity requires; you do 
inſinitely more. | 
the power which neceſſity creates, 
KG neceſſity alſo limits: 
one informal act, you two or more. 
7 You proceed to chule, an inconve- 
nient regent for the purpoſe of get 
I ting à convenient regent, whom we 
= We proteed to li- 
mit his power, if it muſt be limited, 
legally, when the legiſlature is com- 
plete: you proceed to do this, when 
there exiſts in the country no power 


If the chan- 


Tt was ſaid, «© that 


that 15 competent to the meaſure. 
You do that by a fraud and a fic- 


3 tion, which we do conſtitutionally 


and legall 


All this, it had bs Gia, was 


very plauſible; but during the life 
of the king there was no pe erſon that 
could have a right to act for him. 


Then why did they preſume to con- 
fer this right on the lord chancel- 
lor? « Oh,” fays a learned gentle- 
man, © we have a right to make the 

( chancellor do what we pleaſe, and 


« to act according to our will, but 


« we have no power to admit the 


prince ay Wales to at ncoprdany g 
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Let the two 


pacity entire. 


We 


we do but 
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6610 his will.“ By this doctrine. 
they had the power to appoint them- 


ſelves regents, but no power to ap- 


point the heir apparent. Monſtrous | 


and indecent incongruify ! 


But, he ſaid, the meafure propoſ- 
ed was not only contrary to the-ſpi- 
rit of the conſtitution, but to a di- 
rect act of parliament. The 13th of 


Charles the ſecond expreſsly declar- 
ed, that the two houſes could not make 


laws without the king. But, it had 
been ſaid, this ſtatute could not ap- 
ply; for the king, though at preſent 
incapable of exerciſing, had ſtill in 
the eye of the law his political ca- 
The throne was to 
all intents and purpoſes full, and 
nothing was wanting but an organ 
to convey the royal aſſent. What 


then was propoſed to be done? To 


appoint a perſon who ſhould give 
the royal aſſent to bills to be paffed: * 
Indeed! How was this perſon to 
know the royal pleaſure? Was he 


to go to Kew to apply to the royal 


perſon, whom Providence had de- 
prived of the power of aſſent or diſ- ' 
ſent? Human reaſon revolted from 
the abſurdity. W as there a perma- 
nent authoritative counſel to which 
he could apply ? None. Could he 
exerciſe his own will? No: he was 
deprived of all dſcretion. To whom 
then could he apply? To the two 


-. houſes of parliament that gave him 


being ; and thus we ha d a monſter 


unknown, unheard of in our hiſtory, - 
We had indeed formerly two houſes 


of parliament, that orgs firſt to 
legiſlate, and then to 227. Had the 
learned gentleman been then ſolici- 
tor general inſtead of tir Oliver St. 
John, he would not have felt him- 
ſelf at any loſs how to legalize all 


the proceedings of the long parlia- 


ment; he would have iſſued a come 
miſſion in the name of the king, 
| SURE 
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1. That the power was given, in 


affixed the great ſeal to each of the 


ordinances, and having ſo done, he 


would have exclaimed, Here are 


perfect ſtatutes according to the law! 


But the king's name could not be 
uſed againſt the king's äuthority; 
and ſetting up a man of ſtraw for 
dhe purpoſe of limiting the prero- 
gative, was in fact and truth an in- 


fringement and enge of the royal i 


authority. 


Mr. Fox then proceeded to conſi- 


der the precedents of the firſt of 
Henry VI. and of the revolution. 
On the death of Henry V. the 
- biſhop of Durham, lord chancellor, 
delivered the great ſeal into the 
hands of the infant king, then nine 
months old; and the duke of Glon- 
ceſter of his own authorit y deliver- 
ed it into the hands of the maſter of 


the rolls, by whom it was uſed. This 
was rather a ſtrong meaſure; and 
the legiſlature. 


yet in the parliament which ſucceed- 
ed, although acts of indemnity were 
paſſed for every other irregular mea- 


ſure, yet no act of indemnity was 
paſſed for this; ſo little doubt had 
our anceſtors of that day of the right 


of the next perſon in the line of ſuc- 
ceſſion. 
ſued under the great ſeal, appoint- 


ing the duke of Glouceſter to the 
regency, with full powers to exer- 
cle the royal authority, and to uſe 
Huis diſcretion fully and freely in truſt 

for the minor king. By this firſt 


ſtep the third eftate was reſtored 
before the two houſes took upon 
them to do any one act of legiſla- 
tion; and the regent. being thus 
veſted with the full exerciſe of the 


prerogative, the parliament was 


able to confirm by an act the firſt 
meaſure of the iſtui lung of the com- 
miſſion. 

From this precedent he fore 
deduced theſe two important facts : 


| ſent. 


A commiſhon was then 


1789. 


the firſt inſtance, to the next in ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown; and in this 
nomination the full abſolute autho- 
rity of the ſovereign was entruſted 
to him. 2. That though afterwards 
limitations were put to the duke's 
exerciſe of the prerogative, the li- 
mitations were made in full parlia- 
ment, when the duke conſtituted the 


third eſtate, and when from each of 
the bills that reſtrained his authority 


he might have wWithholden his aſ· 


Mr. Fox then obſerved, that tho? 
nothing could be more diſtinct than 


the powers of the two houſes taken 
individually, and the power of the 


three eſtates 1n conjunction, yet in 
all this inveſtigation they had been 


induſtriouſly confounded. Moft of 


the precedents on which they are 
called upon to proceed, were acts of 


ſaid he withed to be clearly under- 


ſtood. He declared, then, that the 
revolution was evidently a caſe of 


neceſſity, ariſing from real and im- 


minent danger; the vacancy of 
the throne was occaſioned by the 
flight of the king, who having en- 
dcavoured to ſubvert the conſtitu- 


tion, and violated the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom, had prov oket 


the juſt rej tance of the people, and 
withdrawn himſelf in the tumult 


out of the kingdom. Thus out- 
raged and injured, threatened witli 
a foreign enemy in ſupport of a tj- 
rant, there exiſted a neceſſit) in 
Which 


He inſiſted, that as 
they were not a legiſlature, the only 
precedents applicable to the preſent 
queſtion were ſuch as related to the Þ| 
proceedings of the two houſes f 
parliament when deprived of the 
third eftate : of this kind were the 
proceedings of the convention at the 
revolution; and on this ſubject he 
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which all forms were to give way to 
the ſubſtance and eſſence of the con - 


ſtitution. They had not in that ne- 
ceſſity the choice of conduct. Their 
firſt bounden conſtitutional duty was 


to protect themſelves againſt the 


danger which threatened, and there- 


fore he aſſumed it as an uncontro- 
vertible poſition, that what they did 
under the immediate preſſure of this 
neceſſity, did not and could not ap- 


ply to the preſent neceſſity: but he 
was ready to acknowledge, that 
every proceeding of theirs which 
could be referred to free agency, 
and in which they were not ſhack- 
led by the dangers that ſurrounded 


them, did apply to the preſent caſe. 


Arguing on theſe two poſitions, if 
it ſhould be faid that the conven- 


tion overlooked the line of heredi- 


tary ſucceſſion, his anſwer would 


be, that in doing ſo they acted un- 


der the preſſure of the neceſſity, w rell 


knowing that they could on ly pre- 
ſerve to the kingdom its liberties 
and conflitution, by puttin 
| crown into the hand of a perſon . 


9 the 


able to protect them. Their elec- 
tion of king William, therefore, he 


thought an act of poſitive neceſſity, 
which did not apply to the preſent 15 
The mode of their electing | 
him he conſidered as an act of dit: 
- cretion, and that therefore 


caſe. 


did ap- 
ply. King William, with 


D* 


tainly did not poſſeſs ſuch a know- 
| Tedge of our conſtitution, as tohave 
had i in his mind any preference as 
to the manner in which the crown 
| His 
education, chiefly military, did not 
lead him much to the diſcuſſion of 
the forms of our parliamentary pro- 
ceedings; and whether it came to 
him by declaration of the two 
Jouſes, by addreſs, or by an act paſl- 


ſhould be conferred on him. 


ment; 


ſeſled by the legiſlature; 


all his 


- great and glorious qualities, cer- 


ed with the affectation of legal 
forms, was 2 matter which he be- 


Heved would have been indifferent 
to him, and therefore ke took it for 


granted that the convention ated 
trom their own volition. 
did the two houſes act? They might 
have ordered a new great ſeal to be 


made, they might have created a 
Pageant, and given to themſelves 
the empty form, without the reality 


or the eſſence of a perfect parlia- 


But, knowing 


ſeſled by the two houſes, and poſ- 


knowin 
that the two houſes could act only 


by re{olutions and addreſſes, and 
that the legiſlature could again act 
only by bill and ſtatute, the cons: - 
vention proceeded. by that courſe 


which was conſiſtent with their 


functions, by addreſs.—Here was a 
olution appli- 


precedent in the rev 


cable to the preſent caſe. 


He concluded with ſome obfor- 
vations on the words of the refolu- 


tion. He had, he ſaid, in the courſe 


of this diſcuſſion, thrown out an 
ttached to 
the heir apparent to exerciſe the 
| TU nctions of royalty, during the in- 

city of the king, and that the 
PA " houſes ſhould recognize this 
right, and put him in poilethon of 
it. In oppoſition to this opinion, 


opinion, that a right 


the two houſes came to a reſolution, 


that they alone pollefied the right 
of nominating to the regency bu 


at the ſame time declaring they 


thought the prince the moſt proper 


Bowing 


perk to be appointed. 8 


to their deciſion, 


my > 
Pp: ines 
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And how 8 


they might have committed 
an inſulting fraud, and in the mere 
mockery of legiſlation have paſſed 
an impotent act, conveying to king 
William the crown. 
and feeling the diſtinct powers pof- 


he now wiſhed 
them to go on, an ind to appoint the 


pO I — 
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Prince regent. Inſtead of this, what 


Was the language and ſpirit of the 


next reſolution ? That they have no 


right, that they cannot appoint him. 
They muſt firſt do what never was 
done before in the hiſtory of this 
country, they mult firſt form them- 
ſelves into a legiſlature. Thus they 
firſt make a declaration of a right 
a purely abſtract; and having made 

it, they ſhrink from the exerciſe of 
the right they have arrogated. He 
then warned the houſe againſt the 
adoption of ſpecious pretexts, by 
which, under the colour of original 


principles, they were to aſſume pow- 


ers inconſiſtent with the ſpirit of the 
cConſtitution. There was no way ſo 


certain of bringing the popular 


branch of the legiſlature into po- 
pular odium, as by deviating from 
the preciſe path marked out for it 

in the conſtitution, and ſtraying 

within the limits of the other two, 
whom it was their duty to watch, 
but never to invade. 


Mr. Pitt replied to theſe argu- 


ments, and maintained that the 
grounds on which he had propoſed 
and ſupported the reſolution, were 
ſuch as would bear it out, whether 
reference was had to precedents 
and practice, or to the principles of 
the conſtitution. 


in the ſecond place, that, 


acts of the executive power, b y 
whomſoever adviſed or directed. 4 


this manner, by a commiſſion under 


The former, he 
ſaid, had been produced, in the firſt 
Place, to ſhew, that, in all caſes of 
minterruption, or ſuſpenſion of the 
executive government, the right of 
Providing a remedy was in the two 
—— branches of the legiſla- 
ture; an 

In infancy or infirmity of the ſove- 
reign, the will of the king had 
always, in form of law, been made 
the inſtrument of ſanctioning ho 


the great ſeal, had parliaments in 
ſuch caſes been called to 6 1 gh in 
former times, as appeared by the 
precedents, and their acts were ſane. 


tioned by the royal authority, al. 
though the king was incapable of 
exerciling any judgment, diſcretion, 


or will of his own. The preſent 
parliament Was more regular in 


point of form, in as much as it 


wanted no ſuch power to call it to- 


gether, being legally ſummoned and 
It had been 
argued, that this power of putting 
the great ſeal to a commiſſion for 
calling a parliament, when there 


aſſembled without it. 


was none, was ſo much conſidered 


as the right of the firſt prince of the 
blood, in caſes of the minority of 
the king, that it had not even been | 
thought neceſſary to grant an in- 
demnity for having done it, and Þ| 
conſequently it muſt have been con- 
ſidered as a legal act. The prece- 
dents of the firſt part of the reign 
of Henry VI. ſhewed that this was | 
for, a commiſſion ter | 
calling a parliament at that time 
had been afterwards ratified by par- 


a miſtake; 


liament; and, there were other in- 


ſtances of ſuch ſubſequent ratifica- 
tion, where the ſeal had been put 
to commiſſions by the firſt prince. of 
the blood. : 
With reſpeR to the revolution, he 

admitted that the circumſtances of 
that period had been fairly ſtated; 


but he differed from Mr. Fox in the 


application which he had made of 
them, and contended, that the prin- 
ciple reſulting from the procceding: 
of parliament then was ſuch as ougiit 
to govern the proceedings at pre- 
ſent. Heſagreed, that what had 


been done from motives of policy t0 


protect the nation from invaſion by 
a formidable rival, and to prevent 


the return of the abdicatcd monar ch, 
| vo Ou * 


; ought to be laid aſide from their 
cCohſideration at preſent; but, the 
tuo remaining branches of the le- 
| gillature, on that occaſion, had not 
reſtricted themſelves to a ſimple ad- 


ttuhat they muſt have a king, but that 
they muſt have a king 


terms and conditions. They 


they came to a reſolution to ſettle 


ed 


ol her body; but on the prince and 


; princeſs jointly, the authority to be 


exerciſed only by him. Here it was 
3 evident that whatever the neceſſity. 


of the caſe required at that time, the 


quently whatever the neceſſity of 
the caſe demanded at preſent, the 


* ” 


| 7 But, although the application of 


the principle was denied, the form 
of the proceedings was recommend- 


ed as a pattern. On the other hand, 


H 
4 . * 
bi 


| ferent, The throne was vacant 
AIzben; but it was full now, and, there- 


i point of form 
j 3 With reſpett to the ſtatute of the 
Iz th of Car, II. Mr. Pitt obſerved, 
tthat it ſaid no more? and could ne- 


fore, the addreſs was not a precedent 


ver be underſtood to mean any more, 
than that when there was a king, 


dhe lords and commons could do no 
legiſlative act of themſelves ; but it 
Could not poſſibly mean that they 
* Should not act at all, when there was 
no king to act with them. The 


Y ſame principle which juſtified the 
Proceedings at the revolution muſt 


* 
* 
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Zareſs to the prince of Orange to ac- 
cept the crown; they felt not only 


on certain 
„ 
What amounted to a legiſlative act: 


the crown, not on the prince of O- 
range and the heirs of his body, nor 


lords and commons poſſeſſed the 
ES power to provide for it, and conſe- 


Mr. Pitt contended that the circum- 


195 
juſtify the proceeding at the preſent 
period; and the 13th of Charles II. 
might as well have been alledged 
againſt the revolution, as oppoſed 
to the proceedings under their deli- 
ber ation V 
The right honourable gentleman 
had argued, that as the firſt ſtep in 


their proceeding, whatever mode 


mignt be adopted, muſt nec eſſarily 


be informal, that mode muſt, of 
courſe, prove the beſt which can 
ſooneſt do away the informality, 


and, at the ſame time, conform to 
the neceſſity of the caſe.— This, 
Mr. Pitt remarked, brought him to 
the true grounds on which the queſ- 
tion was to be argued, ard on which 
they might fairly come to a deci- 
hon. By the right honourable gen- 
tleman it was faid, that the prince 
of Wales might be deſired by an 


addreſs to repreſent the king? he 
1 had propoſed that the royal aſſent 

power belonged to the lords and 
commons to ſupply it. 


ſhould be given by a commiſſion | 
under the great ſeal. The latter 


had been objected to on this ground, 


that any act done in the king's 
name, without his knowledge, was a 


coarſe haion, a mere legal forgery, = 
n- not to be endured. If it were real- 
ſtances of the caſe were widely dif- 


ly ſo, what was the regent to do? 


Was he to act in his own name, or 
in the king's? In his own name he 


could not act without firſt dethron- 
ing the king, and in the king's name 
he could not act without recourſe to 
this reprobated fiction. If gentle- 
men who argued thus knew their 


own principles, they proved the im- 5 


poſſibility of appointing any regent. 
But the fiction which had been 
treated with ſo much diſreſpect, and 


twiſted and diſtorted into ſo many 


ſhapes of abſurdity, was, in fact, 
ſanctioned by the practice of the 


conſtitution, and the forms of law. 


A learned gentleman had truly told 


ö 
| 
1 


96] 


ting | on 


verned the proceedings of the courts 
of juſtice, which protected their 
deareſt rights and properties. It 
reſulted from the nature of hered1- 
tary monarchy—from that principle 


which ſuppoſes the ſame power to 


paſs inſtantly in ſucceſſion from one 


ef to another, and that the po- 


tical capacity of the king is always 


entire — that principle which pre- 
ſerves ſacred and inviolable the per- 
ſon on the throne, and has protect- 
5 infan- 
cy, and the decrepitude of age. 
Certain forms of law were evidence 
of the will of the king; and wherever 
they appeared could not be averred 


ed it in the imbecility © 


againſt, Of this nature was aflixing 


_ the great ſeal; and if the chancellor 


were now to put the great ſeal to 


any act, it could not be contradicted, 
its legality could not be diſputed; 
it muſt be received by the courts of 
- Jultice, and proceeded on as Jaw. 
But, the ot; 
king being known, and that he is 
_ incapable of giving any command, 
the chancellor would incur ſuch 


onal imbecility of the 


Perſonal danger by af action of that 


fort, as would undoubtedly deter 
any man in his ſenſes from commit- 
The higheſt authority in 


the nation was requiſite for ſuch an 


act: and ſuch was the n coun- 
cil of the nation. 


The compariſon of the two me- 


E thods of proceeding was ſuflicient 


to enable them to decide which was 


5 preferable. They had already vot- 
ed it to be . right and their 
duty to provide for the temporary 


exerciſe of the executive power in 


ſuch manner as the exigency of che 


caſe might require. Having recog- 
nized their own authority, would 


they give authority to another per- 


fon to cath them in the ule of it ? 


not be ly 


that duty? 
It had been obſerved that the 
perſon of the king could not be . 


preſented in parhament, unlets |, | 
poſſeſſed full parliamentary power; 
the power of aſſembling, of pro. 
roguing, and of diſſolving it; ad 
to reconcile the houſe to the gran. 
ing of thoſe powers, it was {ai 
that the regent would not uſe th 


power of diſſolving the parliamey; 


But when powers were once given, 
it was impoſſible to ſay how tl z 
might be exerciſed. The regen 
might fill the other houſe with ner 


peers, while they were deliberatiny 
whether thgt power ſhould or ole 


many it was a doubt, whether ver 
extenſive powers ought to be ii 
en, during a ſhort regency, as ti. 
all hoped, and wiſhed it migit 


prove; and, if they acted hone! 
as their duty to the ſovereign, ni 

ecard to the public, dictated, the 1 
777 the) F 


would decide that firſt. 
acted otherwiſe, and ſhould after 
wards on deliberation be of ! 
nion that all the powers of the 7 


circumſtances, where was due e. 
medys when they had given then 


all? To give any part of tie ; 


25006 from neceſſity; ; and the! wen 


beyond neceſlity, if they gave more | 


than was ſufficient. 

[t had been argued, alſo, as 5 te 
e had been perpetua!, 5 
The had been warned againkt | 

vading the prerogative, in its 
fenceleſs ſtate. When the neceſih 
of exerciſing the prerogative . 

3 . regen 
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them, it was that fiction which go- Having declared what their right 1 
and their duty were, could they 1. 
nounce any part of that right and 1 | 


. 


ed. The powers tor? 
given him ought to be diſcuſe d, 
while the houſe had the power «Þ 
del liberating with effect. Wit 


| rogative were not neceſſary in a 


. T“ ⁰—.mñWem.̃ -K ůmt TÜʃ]ʃ 


3 * 
* $$ 
} 9. —. 5 
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3 15 


e 


| I Fern ſhould ceaſe, the limitations 
would ceaſe likewiſe. But if the 
Tall powers were given to a regent, 


Jo ſay who were likely to be the ad- 
Fier of his royal lighneſs as re- 
gent; but he would not pay ſo ill or 


e as to agree to give e him 


guce him to miſuſe, Should the 
Pu give the whole power, it 


FE. FÞioht be affirmed that they went 
Fend the neceſſity of the caſe, 


nd ſacrificed their own rights, and 


| 4 eir duty to the king, to the pro- 
pect of reſuming what they might 


4 ho. afterwards be able to reſume, 


Mr. Pitt was ſupported by the f 


: Þlicitor general, who argued againſt 
Peoerifcing ancient forms, that” had 
e ſanction of time and the autho- 
ti of law to give them validity, to 
. cories on the ſpirit of the conſti- 
tion. We were not now to forget 
t Par we had a king on the throae, 


* - 
— 2 
2 * 


— 
13 


* 
* - — 


«| Stated by law, however he migut 

e incapacitated in fact. Ihe day 
Jas not yet come when ſuch a me- 
. Fncholy matter was to undergo ths 
aß Preſtigation of Parliament, which 
e. e two houſes, without the third 
en ranch, could not deem themſelves 


be. It would therefore be highly. 
egal in the two houſes io audicls 
© prince of Wales, and give him 
F * powers of regent, betore they 
Pere capacitated io to do; nor would 


Fic} miigit ſo affect the ſovercigu- 


e. * XI. 


—B 


I hat circumſtance might have a per- 
*Hanent influence, during the life of 
f the king, to weaken the prerogative, 
1. would be highly 1 improper in him 


5 5 Þ diſhoneſt a compliment to bis royal 


power as regent, Which his adviters, 
Focver they ſhould be, might in- 


4 that that king was not, AnCapa- | 


2 be laid, with to implicate lim- 
1 in the guilt of any teſolu: tion 


3 for the King was yet @ capable | 
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man in his political charater; as the 


opinion of the twelve judges teſti- 


fied, by their carrying on the buſi- 
neſs of th- courts every day, as if 
the king was in his moſt perfect 
fate. 
Much bad been urged concerning 


the impropri-ty of affixing the great 


ſeal to a commiſſion, without the di- 
rection of the ſovereign. He would 


fay, that if tue great ſeal were affix- 


ed to a commiſiton calling together 
the two louſes of parliament, the 
meeting under that commiſtion Would 
be legal, notwithſtanding it was not 


the immediate order of the * 
becadſe < on the face of the procee 
ings every thing mutt be taken for 


granted to be regular. The ſame 
obfervation would hold good with 
reſpect to any commiſſion for gir-⸗ 
ing the royal aſſent to a bill, with- 
out the perſonal conſent of the 
ſovereign, or jhe regent who acted in 
his ſtead; ſuch ailent, when once 


given, either by commiſſion or by 
the royal perſon, being always con- 


Tiered as binding and concluſive. _ 
Before the queſtion was put, Mr. 


Fox roſe in explanation of that parc 
of his ſpeech wich had been re- 


preſente ed a6 implying the impoſſi - 
bility of the royal allent being ever 


given io an act under the . 
cireumſtances. He ſaid, that 


had never aſſerted that the name 1 


the king could not be uſed without 


the will. For a perſon poſleſſing 


the exerciſe of diſcretion, and con- 


ſequentiy the power of aſſenting or 


diſſenting, to uſe it might be an al- 
lowable ion ; but for a perſon 


ſet up by parlizment to do a parti- 


cular act or acts, without the hiberty 


of exerciſiag diſcretion, or diſſenting 


if he thought proper, to uſe it Was 
an „ zetion. In the one 
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caſe, there were three branches of 
the legiſlature, in the other there 
were only two. _ 

Mr.Sheridan ene the betas 


| by putting a few pointed queſtions to 
the miniſter. He aſked, whether the 


The next day, upon the 
return of the lords from 


23d Der.“ 15 | 
the conference, the reſolutions wer I 


read; and it was moved, that the! 
mould be referred to a committee (/ S 


O : by le WS 2 LA, 15 7 5 wn 0 
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thewhole houſe, appointed to take i; 3 
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08 N he entertained of the 


uſe af the prerogative did not 


conſideration the ſtate of the nato 
on the Friday F Upon th, 7 


; ariſe from the recollection of his occaſion lord Lough rough «| 

] con conduct? In impoſing reſtric- jected to the receiving from : © 
} tions, he ſaid, ſome delicacy was other houſe a preſcribed mode h 
* requiſite, for every reftriction that their conduct, as totally unprece. A A 
„ was not neceſſary, was not a limi- dented. The commons, he rem: 1 
5 tation, but an inſult. Was the right ed, had not, as hitherto had bL MN 
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or the: 
their duty? From ſome ſuch fear, 
or unworthy ſuſpicion, his haſte 
muſt proceed. What proviſion was 
made, if the prince ſhould refuſe to 
be regent, on the right honourable 
gentleman's terms? Suppoſing him 


* 
. Cot. 


| honourable gentleman in ſuch haſte 
to impoſe reſtrictions, becauſe he 
| feared that he could not carry the 


limitations which he meant to pro- 


| poſe, unleſs he were miniſter? Or 


was he apprehenſive that parliament 
rihce would forget to do 


the conſtant and invariable provi 
to fill up if they pleaſed, but | hl 
_ undertaken to decide both whit u wa 
their awn and alſo what was tie“ 
lordſhips duty. He alſo objected yi 7 


| Ws 
b. 
| 


the report of the committee of pre 


cedents, as full of miſtatement: a 
accuracies, ſeveral of winch | DI 


pointed out, and expreſſed a ui 


that it might be re-commit: 1 
Theſe objections were over-7|:k8 


= 
IN 


and the reſolutions, together Win 


— 


not to refuſe, what reaſon had they the report, ordered to be referred, 
to believe he would withhold his On the 26th, the firſt 26: ＋ 9. 


conſent from thoſe reſtrictions when 
regent, under which he would con- 
ſent to accept the truſt ? Would any 


one adviſe him to ſay, I accept the 
regency under the limitations you 
propoſe, which I think are impro- 


per, and which I hope parliament 


will annul ? 
The 


againſt 1 it, 25 * 


The original reſolution Was then 


put and agreed to; and the three 


reſolations were an ed tobe de- 


livered to the lords at a conference, 
and their concurrence to be de- 
bred, | 


lord Rawdon moved an amendmenf 
ſimilar to that propoſed by i: Z 
He was ee, Y L 


queſtion being called for, 
the houſe divided; when there ap- 
peared, for the amendment, 178; 


reſolution being read, 


wiz Log 


Dempſter. 
the lords Stormont, Portcheiter. 


liſle, and Loughborough. I wo 2 


ſited principally upon the danger 


_ tendency of the meaſures propoſe 


which they contended went in tief 
Principle to the total deſtruction "Þ 


the conſtitution : whereas the ple : 


and {imple method of proceecing | 
appoint a regent in the firlt inſtant 


either by addreſs or declarainſ | 


would produce all the effect, wit 


out any of the miſchiefs of the ch 
it the wo houles could! 0 * 2» 


mode. 
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ages of the crown in one 
inſtance, they might in others, and 
Wherefore it was impoſſible to foreſee 


: 1 Where fuch a practice might end. 


Lord Stormont remarked, that 
* 3 the only advantage gained by the 


f In legal form to their proceedings; 
3 Bat when it was confidered by how 
3 4 groſs and palpable a fiction the roy- 


chat even the royal ſignature was to 


be forged, it was hoped ſuch an ar- 


I gument would not, except by mere 

| 2 awyers, be much inſiſted upon. He 

5 3 Fdefired their lordfhips to turn to the 
7 2 Y debates in the year 1688, and they 
would fee the miferable jargon in- 


Pod. At the time of the revolution, 
very diſtinction that ſophiſtry could 


1 f Ithe houſe of commons, ang con- 


ed 3. en of thoſe days, who, though not 


* 
WOE 


= 
Pept away the cobvveb diſtinctions 


N * 2 


þ Wecclare the prince of Orange king. 


* j He ſaid, the words of the amend- 
y T nent were preciſely the ſame with 
roo Whoſe adopted by the convention par- 
oe Ts Tb when it was reſolved to 
tie dreſs the prince of Orange, with 
11 oÞ Ade exception only of the reference 


ll f e che incapacity of his majeſty; 


ould contend, that the addreſs vot- 
to the prince of Orange im- 
lied that he 
a right to the throne, than that which 

Mae derived from the votes of the two 
fe i 1 = 


Ks called upon noble Tots to point 
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Tp mode was, that of giving . 


NA aſſent was to be pretended, and 


1 Her and ingenuity invent, was 
| Wicviſed, and inſiſted on, to miſlead 


found their judgment; but the frſt 
4 4 4 reat lawyers, were great ſtateimen, 
of profeſſional reaſoners at once, and 
FF Py dint of ſound ſenſe prevailed on 


the houſe to ſpeak by their actions, 
Sn come directly to the point, and 


End ſurely, no one of their lordſhips 


poflefied any other 


[99 


out the difficulties to which voting 
the addrefs would ſubje& them. It 


would neither invalidate the rights of 


the two houſes, recognize the claim 


of the prince of Wales, though 


much might be urged in ſupport 


of it, nor prevent their proceeding 
o paſs a bull of limitations, if it 


mode be. thought wiſe to lay the 


regent under any reſtrictions. With 


regard to the latter, the . 


moved by the noble lord by n 


means precluded ſuch a bill; oe.” 
to atteinpt to paſs it at preſent, 


would be indecent and unfair. 


Let 


them fill the third eſtate, declare a 
regent, and eſtabliſh the royal autho- 


rity, and then if it ſhould be thought 
1 | by the lawyers of that pe- 


necellary to reſtrain its powers, com- 


bat them in a manly way, when the 
royal authority was capable of de- 
8 fence, and could act for itſelf. 


Lord Portcheſter charged the th ree 


reſolutions with grots inconſiſtency. | 


The firſt declared his majeſty in- 
capable of exerciſing the royal au- 


thority, and the third ſuppoſed him 


capable of giving the royal aſſent to 
a bill. He rep! >obated the expe- 


dient authorized by the third reſo- 


lution; and ſaid, that ſo far from 8 
being calculated, as had been aſ- 
ſerted, by means of a forgery of the 


great ſeal, to preſerve the form of 
the conſtitution, and keep the royal 


authority whole and entire, it tend- 
ed immediate iy to diſſolve the very 
fabric of the conſtitution, and ta 
put an end to the third eſtate, by 
dividing the royal authority into 


four parts; one of Which was to be 
given to the houſe of commons, 
another to the houſe of lords, md : 


A third to a commiſſioner or com- 
mitioners, in order to enabſe them 
altogether to deliver the remaining | 


| part to a regent. 


Lord IL oughborough maintained, 
F173. ww 
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with great force of argument, and 
knowledge of the laws and conſti- 
tution, the right of the prince of 
Wales to the regency, in preference 
to any other perſon whatever. He 
grounded his doctrine reſpecting the 
right of hereditary ſucceſſion to the 
throne, and, by analogy, the right 
of hereditary ſucceſſion to the ex- 
erciſe of executive power, on Mr. 
Juſtice Foſter's treatiſe on the prin- 
_ Ciples of the conſtitution, He was 
ready to admit, that the right of 
hereditary ſucceſſion in either caſe 
was not an original veſted right, 


| which belonged, in the firſt inſtance, 
to one of a family, and was de- 


ſcendible to the heirs, in like man- 
ner as deſcendible property of an 
ordinary deſcription; but that it was 
made hereditary for the general be- 
__ nefit of the community, and to guard 
againſt the danger and miſchief re- 
ſulting from the preteyfions of a 
variety of claimants on the one 


hand, and the known and aſcer- 


tained fatal conſequences of an elec- 
tive crown on the other. 
The firſt reſolution, he contended, 
was deiignedly formed to cover a 
anne purpoſe different from 
that which the words of it pro- 
feſſed to import. It was neither 
more or leſs than a declaration, that 
the office of regent was an elective - 
office, and that the two houſes ot 
parliament were the clectors. _ 
He conclyded with remarking vp- 
on the ſlight difference of opinion 
that ſubſiſted amongſt them. Some 
had aſſerted that the prince of 
Ladies had an inherent right to the 
regency ; others, that he poſſeſſed 


an. irreſiſtible claim; and all agreed 


that he was the only fit perſon to be 
appointed repent, Being therefore 
unanimous in the main point, he 
infiited that they ought td carry 


_ that into effect, and not to walle 


the preſent heir apparent, who he 
ſirous of aſſuming powers, which ie 


think conſiſtent with the ſafety dt _ 


ture to ambition, that it behore! jm 


Jealouſy every opportunity that a. 


to the prince of Wales, ſo amiabe] 


picion at reft, and rendered the al 
of limitation leſs difficult. The- 


hold from his royal highneſs abor? * 


the power of reſuming the excrci* Þ# 
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more time in the mode of doing what © 
all agreed ought to be done forth. | 3 
ä 

The original reſolutions were de. 
fended, upon chę- grounds before ta. 
ken, by lord Camden, the duke“ 
of Richmond, and the lord char., 
cellor; the former inſiſted much! 
upon the wiſdom of our anceſtor, © # 
in fhackling every regent wit {= 
councils of regency, or ſuch oth; #3 


reſtrictions as ſhould prevent then | 


from graſping at the whole of : 
royal authority. He begged, hoy. | 
ever, that his obſervations might h © 3 
conſidered as applicable ſolely © 7 
the wiſdom of our anceſtors, ad 
that he concurred with them n 


thinking that to be the true line t, , 


policy. He meant not to glance n 


„ 


was ſure would be the laſt man de., 
two houſes of parliament ſhould 1: 


the crown. Such, however, vu! 
the natural proneneſs of human - 


the two houſes always to regard wii | 


forded the means of gratifying ? 
paſſion, and to provide reſtriction ? 
to check its progreſs, With regarl BY 


8 — 


had been his conduct, that it ſet ful 


was no intention, in reality, to wit 


one or two inſtances of exercig ? 
royal authority, and thoſe, fuci fe 
only as a due regard for the pre. 
ſervation of the crown on his . 
jeſty's head, and the ſecuring to !in jo 


of all his royal prerogatives, whe! | 3 |. 
he ſhould be reſtored to health, w ? 
diſpenſably demanded, x 
The duke of Richmond purſu fee 
—_— 8855 | M 


« 3 
4 
a wig 


„ 
8. 


idea, were his royal highneſs de- 


| = clared regent inſtantly and by the 
means recommended in the amend- 
ment, that his royal highneſs would 
do any thing improper; but, his 
FX duty to his majeſty, and the duty 
they all owed to the crown, and to 
fthemſelves, made it incumbent on 
them to guard againſt any poſſible 
© XZ danger, and to deliver ſuch a pre- 
cedent to poſterity as ſhould at once 


mark the extreme caution with which 


hey had proceeded in a caſe of ſuch 
—<Þ infinite diificulty, and ſecure the 
EF fafety of the conſtitution to future 
, A F ages. If, without any ſuch limita- ” 
tion or reſtriction, the prince were 


inſtantly declared regent, he con- 


perty of his majeſty would come 


into the hands of the prince of 
PWales, and all his majeſty's ſer- 
vants, from the noble lords with 
 ÞF white faves down to the loweſt 
page, might be removed. Nay, the 
very phyticians that had the care of 


his maieſty's health might be chang- 


ged. All bis majeſty's wealth, like- 


viſe, might be ſeized, and pervert- 
ed from the uſes to which his ma- 


eſty might have graciouſly intend- 


55 


ed to apply it. The duke ſaid, that 
when his majeſty ſhould happily be 


on his recovery, the knowledge of 
the alteration in the ſtate of his 


houſehold, and of his perſona! pro- 


perty, might have the worſt pothble 
effect upon him. He was, indeed, 
ſure, from the ſtrong marks of filial 


affection and tenderneſs Which his 
royal highneſs had manifeſted, dur- 


| the prince; but, he was reatoning 


LY 


| ceived that the whole perſonal pro- 


ing his majeſty's melancholy illneſs, 
that every care would be exerted by 
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"TW the fame line of argument. He faid, 
WT he had the higheſt reſpect fo: his 
roval highneſs the prince of Wales, 
and had not the moſt diſtant 


on the poſſibility of the caſe, and it 
was the duty of their lordſhips to 


guard againſt that abuſe of power, 


to which, from the infirmity of hu- 
man nature, every man was liable. 


that the words of the amendment 


words purported to be a reſolution 


of that houſe, that an humble ad- 
dreſs be preſented to his royal 
highneſs the prince of Wales, pray- 
ing his royal highneſs to take upon 
himſelf, as ſole regent, the admi- 


niſtration of executive government. 


king, of guardians and protectors, and 


of lords juſtices; but he knew not 
where to look for an explanation of 
the office and functions of a regent. - 
To what end then would it be to ad- 
dreſs the prince of Wales to take up- 
on himſelf an office, the boundaries 
of which were by no means aſcer- 
tained? But the amendment at- 
tempted ſomething which probably 
was intended as a ſort of definition 
of the term regent, and of the nature 


of a regent's office, by adding the 


adminiſtration of executive govern- 


ment. There again, however, the 
expreſſion was dark and equivocal. 
What was meant by the executive 


whole royal authority, all the ſove- 


reign's functions, without reftric- 
tion or limitation of any kind what 


ſoever? If it did, it ought to 
have ſaid ſo in expreſs words; and 
it it had, would any noble lord 
have contended, that iuch a broad 
degree of authority as amounted 
to the actual dethroning of his 

. majeſty, 


The lord chancellor contended, 


were ſo looſe and undefined as to 
convey no diſtint import. The 


He begged to know, what the term 
regent meant? Where was he to 
find it defined? In what law bock, 
or what ſtatute? He had heard of 
cuſtodes regni, of lieutenants of the 


government? Did it mean the 
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entire; and he deſired them at the 
ſame time to keep in mind, that 


the king's natural character was in- 
ſeparable from his political cha- 
| A 7 a Is 6 * X's ; 

racter. It was, as Sir Matthew 


Hale, whe had been memioned in 
the courſe of the debate, well ob- 
ſerved, ow:ng to this having been 
ſomewhat loſt. ſight of, that ſo 


many miſchieſs had enſued to this 
country. 5 | | 


He juſtified the taking the ad- 


vice of the two houſes of parha- 


ment on the preſent occaſion, as 


the beſt mode of proceeding. Of 
ald, when the number of privy. 
- counſellors was not. ſo great as at. 
_ preſent, and when it was not cuſ- 
tomary for his majeſty. o have 
_ thole perſons members of his privy 
council wham he never choſe to 
meet, in a dilemma like the pre- 
ſent the meaſures to be adopted. 
for the public ſafety. might origi- 
nate there; and others there were, 
Who thought his majeſty's cabinet 
Council the proper place: he differ- 
cd in reſpect to both. He had 


heard, indeed, of ſome antiquaries, 


who were of opinion, that, upon 


: ſome emergencies, a middle coun- 
cil between the two, compoſed of 
the judges and the king's miniſters, 


ought to be formed; but, the beſt 
council of all, in his judgment, 


was the grand council of the na- 
tion, the two houſes of parliament. 


It was now ſaid, after the rights 
of the two houſes to ſupply the 


defect in the exerciſe of the royal 
authority had been diſcuſſed and de- 
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majeſty, and wreſting the ſceptce 

out of his hand, ought to be voted. 
by that houſe? He begged their 
lordſhips conſtantly to recollect, tha 

in the contemplation of law, the 
political character of a king of 


Great Britain was always whole and 


cided, and when they were called 
upon to concur with the houſe of 
commons in reſolving upon the 
means, which were to be reſorted 
to for that purpoſe, that the two 


houſes were about to exerciſe the 


powers of executive government, 
and to do an act of legiſlation. Had 
miniſters, of themſelves, put the 


great ſeal to a commiſſion for call. 


ing the two houles together, and 
opened parkament in that way, he 
was perſuaded that the charge of 
their being about to take upon 


themſelves the execuuve govern- 


ment would have been thundered 
in their ears ten times more loudly, 


I be lord chancellor ſpoke of che 


noble qualities of the prince of Wales 


in terms of great praife ; but, he 


{ajd, there might be heirs apparent, 
whole lives might have attorded the 


two houſes ſufficient reaſon for fei- 
ting hem aſide from the regency; 
he maintained, therefore, that it 
Was expedient that the two hovies | 
ſhould not abandon ſuch a power, 


nor,. under the circumſtances of the 


| cale, avoid | avowing Ic o be their | 


Ihe marquis of Lanſdowne, in a 
ſpeech of great length, exprefted lis 


general approbation of the meaſures 
propoſed by the miniſters. In con- 
tradiction to the doctrines which 
had been aſſerted, concerning ine 
two houſes of parliament, that 


they were then in a convention, 


he had no heſitation in declaring, 


that the preſent was to all intents 


and purpoſes a parliament, a par- 


liament regularly aſſembled. Ihe 


king had aſſembled them; tie 
king had the undoubted autho- 
rity thus to aſſemble them, be- 
cauſe the king was living. Lie 
W Ir not to any great know- 


Tedge of law, but he knew en, | N 
35 1 
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1 bo it to be perfectly. 
. 9 cording. to the law and the 
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aſſured that, 


Fonftitutio: the throne was never 


vacant; and that the king, in 
4 ho age, in no condition, either as 


a minor or otherwiſe, was ever 
I F. dere as incompetent to the 


$M Tera. of the royal functions. 


he ſame principle prevails in re- 


F ad to minors, who . preſent to 
ivings at a year old, and other 


matters. It is not to be preſumed, 


| 2 theſe old principles of law are 


ithout & meauing. Whenever 


called for, they are found to have 


peen ſaggeſted by the deepeſt wil- 
Won, and calculated to meet future 
F:xigencies, whatever ſaperſicial 
eople may think, who. never fore- 
Wc or comprehend difficulties, till 


they happen. It was of the utmoſt 


*Fonlequence to every country, that 
It ſhould not, on any event, be left 
"F-ithout a government, practically 

“Vell as legally competent to 

| Fvery exigence. 

he natural government of this 

Feountry, and nothing was want- 

| 6 to make the preſent legally as 

Vell as practically competent, but a 


. 42 >. 


ctommiffion from the crown. 


He wiſhed, therefore, that his 


majeſty's miniſters had come down 


at once with ſuch a commiſſion as 
the third propoſition pointed out, 
and that, inſtead of having to diſ- 


cus the propriety of putting cke 


great ſeal to ſuch a commiſſion, 
they would, in the firſt inſtance, 


oflicer holding the great ſeal had, of 


bis own authority, affixed it to a 
Fommifſſion to hold the parliament: 


the king's name. Some riſque 


. : ndoubtedly would have been run, 


great officers were created for 


ore argued. 


Parliament was 


bave acted upon ſuch a commiſſion. 
It had been obſerved, that ſome 
5 iſque would have been run, is che 


rights whatever. 


the execution of great and impor- 


tant acts, and if they would run no 
riſque and no hazard, they had no 
bub 'eſs in great ſituations. He 
could not, however, ſee that any 
riſque would have been run by any 
man holding the great ſeal, who, 
in the preſent critical ſituation of 
affairs, ſhould have aſſembled the 

parliameat, and brought together 
the collective wiſdom of the nation; 


and, ſure he was, that the two 


houſes were fully equal to the-ac-. 


quitting of any miniſter, who had, 


in {uch an emergency, put the great 


ſeal to a commiſſion, Sante 


them a parliament. 8 
Upon the que ſtion of the Ai 5 
of the prince of Wales, his lord- 


ſhip was not leſs firmly decided; 


and upon principles, as we find 
them ſtated, more general than 


thoſe on which it had been be- 
By the principles 
eſtablihed at the revolution, he 


ſaid, the crown itſelf was declar- 
ed not to be deſcendable proper- 
ty, like a pig- ſty or a layſtall, but 
a deſcendable truſt; and there fore 


he contended, that hereditary ſuc- 


ceſſion was not to be conſidered as 
a right, but a mere political expe- 
dient; and that this reaſoning ob- 


viouſly applied with double force to 


any claim to the regency. Ile was 
therefore anxious it ſhould be not 
only diſcufled but decided, that the 
eyes of all mankind might be 
opened to the important fact which 
muſt reſult from the diſcuſſion 
and deciſion, that the people had 
_ eſſential rights of their own, but 


that kings and princes had no 
He wiſhed it 


might be decided, for the benefit of 
foreign countries, that thoſe who 


ſuffered oppreſſion under govern- 
ments the moſt deſpotic, might be 
taught 8 
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taught their rights as men, and 


learn, that although their rights 


were not, like the rights of Eng. 


liſhmen, ſecured by precedents and 
charters, yet that their rights muſt 
be. acknowledged, as ſoon as ever 
they choſe to aſſert them. 

At half after twelve o'clock the 


| houſe divided on the queſtion ; when 
there appeared for the amendment 


66 ; Noes 99. The three reſolutions 
were then ſeverally put and voted. 
After a ſhort debate upon 


A ſtrong proteſt was entered 
againſt agreein F to theſe reſolu- 


houſes of parliament were not be.“ 
held with indifference by the body Þ 


ſucceſsful in procuring addreſſe 
kingdom, in approbation of tt 


the report, which was 
made on the 29th of December, they 
were finally agreed to, and a commit- 
tee appointed to acquaint the com- 
mons therewith at a conference. ; 
- diſapprobation ofthe propoſed plz 3 


by the . of 


Vorl and Cumberland, nd for. 
ſix other peers. 
Theſe proceedings of the tut 
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of the people at large. The Rien 9 
of the miniſters were active a2 


from a conſiderable majority of the 
counties and corporations of th: 


meaſures propoſed by them: as 
on the other hand, petitions wer * 
alſo preſented to both houſes, perl. 
cularly from the counties of No. 
thumberland and Southampton, — © 
from the inhabitants of the city 
Weſtminſter, expreſſing the ſtrongen ; 
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'F 4 Elliot, M Mr. N. elbore Ellis and Mr. Frederick Montagu—the former che- 
I | ſer by a major ity of 71. Mr. Pitt communicates to the prince of Nales the 


1þ.- the? offices of the houſehold. Mr. Pitt moves = de reſolutions founded on theje 


' 8 ridan, and colens! Fullarion. Celebrated Jpeech of Mr. Grenville in ſupport 
E 8 F the ele ions; amendment move by Ir. Pow "vs, and negatived by 227_ 
110154. Second reſoluttc) n, relative to. ihe creation of peers, woted by a ma- 
5 | £1 fority of 216 to 159. 7 bird an four! 2 refolutions carried without a di. - 
en. Debate en the fifth reſolution, relative to the officers of the houfhold, 


; 0 Mr. Beuwerie, and rejected by a major ity of 54 Dela! "ate on the Rejolutions 
n the peut F lords. Able ſpeech of the bijop of Llanaaff, Convi#s 


r 


* motion for putting the great ſeal to a commſſion fer. pening fat liamd ut. Se/- 


! 17 fons opened, Motion 2 Mr. Pit? for leave to bring in the regency bill, Biull 


read a firſt and ſecond time. Debazgs in the committee. Debate on the thir 4 
reading. Regency bill ent 10 the lords 


Ac count 8 tr ae 25 relative to the regency in the Ariſe ee. 


4 the hooke of commons (Mr. concluded by movin g. That the 


3 gas was ſeized with a dan N rige t honourable William Wynd- 


Fous illneſs, which terminated fatally * ham Grenville do take the chair.“ 


: Y Þn che 2d of January. The houſe The motion was ſeconded by Mr. 
Tate adjourned itſelf to the Pulteney, who ſaid that the right 
«x $f, and being aſſembled on that day, honourable gentleman poſſeſſed an 


be carl of Euſton roſe, and after a hereditary claim to the favour of the 


ho 
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5% of the Maler, Mr. e Elecion of bis facceſer, Mr. William 
| Wyn tham Grenville propeſed by lord Fuſton 20 Mr. Pulteney ; fir Gilbert 


lan of the: rereng. Metian p rep ed by Mr. Lo veden for the re examination 
4 # the King“ ; phyſics aus, pro-viods to the cenſide ration of the reſtrictions upon 
1 the Fegency. Pere 2 in VOUIUES thr cn 0 on that occofion. Committee 
Ef appointed to re-examine the phyificians. Their report taken into eonfideration | 
Jan. 16th. Mr. Pitt's Speech on that eccafi on; propeſes three objects for 
b beir delibe, aliens. 1/8. Nature of the Hing Haſs : Anecdete relative to 
be queer. 24. Principles on avhich thty wwere to yr oceed. 3d. The Lmi- 
q 1 tatious aubr:b theſe proc ples pornted out 5 ig. in the poder of creating 
{FI 72ers, of granting Places or penſions for life, of alienating the perſonal pro- 
Percy of the king, reſpecting 75 care of the king's perſon, and the diſpoſe of 
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21 ; > Frin ci ples. T hey oe Frongly eppojed 25 Mr. & Pot 9 {ord North, Mr. She- 


= 22jed by lord Ma. tland, Me. Grey, and Mr. F ox; amendment moved by , 


deprived of the benefit of apf lying ts the reyal meicy. Lord Camden i- 
nion relative to the creation of peers by at of part: ament, Reſolutions car- ; 
38 ried by a majority of 26. Proteſis figned by 57 lords.” Reſolutions ordered 
F. 3 zo be preſented to "the prince and the queen. heir anſuers. Debate on the 


| Noti cation of the King" I recover. £ 


4 : 5 \N the 29th of Do. wan he 1 to propoſe: asa pro- ; 
cember, the ſpeaker per ſucceſſor th the late ſpeaker, he _ 
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leges, which he had fortified and 
_eltabliſhed by his judicious alteration 


of his father's bill, a bill that, in 
his opinion, had gone farther to- 


Wards ſecuring the firſt and the moſt 


invaluable privileges of that houſe, 


than any meaſure that had ever ta- 
ken place in parhament. Mr. Pulte- 
ney mentioned the cuſtomary uſage 
| of a previous direction from the 
crown, when the chair became va- 
cant ; but as, under the melancholy 
circumſtances of the times, no ſuch. 
torm could take place, and as it was 
_ abſolutely neceſſary that the chair 
| ſhould be filled, in order to enable 
the houſe to proceed with the very 
delicate and peculiar buſineſs. before 
them, which demanded diſpatch, the 
choice of a ſpeaker immediately was 
ſo indi N requiſite, that he 
no doubt could remain on 
that queſtion. 
Mr. Welbore Ellis 1018 next, and 
after adverting to the urneceflary 


ſuppoſe 


and, as he thought, unwarrantable de- 


lay which had taken place in ſupply- 
ing the deficiency of the third eſtate, 
and to which it was owing that they 
| were under the neceſſity of taking 


the informal ſtep they were now en- 


gaged in, he moved that the name 
of ſir Gilbert Elliot ſhould be in- 
ſerted infteed of Mr. Grenville's. 
This motion was ſeconded by Mr. 
Frederick Montagu, who joined with 
Mr. Ellis in the higheſt commenga- 
tions of the gentleman | ropoſed by 
them, for his candourand conciliating 
manners, his powerful eloquence, 
his knowledge of the laws of his 
country, and his zeal for the conſti- 
tution. 


After a mort addreſs from the 


two candidates, of mutual preference 


to each other, the houſe divided; 
when there appeared for Mr. Gren- 


notice that he ſhould this 
day propoſe to the houſe 


ports. He ſhould therefore, he ſaid, 


During the interval of the ſpea!;. | 
er's illneſs, Mr. Pitt communicate 


to the prince of Wales the plan he 
had formed for the conſtitution of 
the regency. This letter, together 
with the obſervations of his roy] 
highneſs thereupon, will be found {1 

the State Papers {p. 298 & 100 
and will render any further re. 


marks from us on that at un. 
neceſſary. 


Mr. Pitt havi . given Jaw: q 


1789. 


the reſtrictions, within which the 


exerciſe of the regal power Now 
be granted to the regent, Mr. Love: 


den, the member for Abingdon, rot 


as {oon as the order of the day was 


moved, and obſerved that before te 
houſe proceeded to ſettle the term 
of the regency, he conceived "tl 


they ought to know\ exactly w! ere 


they were, and what the eXIgency of 
the caſe really was, the Proviit "7 


for which had become the object i 
their deliberations... | 


1 limitations 
of any kind could be ſuitably adopt 

ed, without having. a reference t9 
the cauſe which created the neceſt 
for their introduction; ; Aud, 1 


8 fore, be fore they went a ſtep fa rther, 


in his humble judgment they ougit 


to know preciſely what was ihe ore. 
ſent fate of his majeity's health, 
what the degree of alteration which 
it had undergone fince his majeſty; 


phyſicians were Taft examined, and 
whether the probability of © 
recovery was _ increaſed, or leß 
_ it had been, at that pericd. 

nis was the more neceflary, as fe- 
ports had gone abroad, of a ver) 
contradiQtory kind, and the autho- 


rity of the different phyſicians vio 
attended his majeſty had been mace 


uſe of to give ſanction to thoſe re- 


beg 
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©Wuations were 


„ leave to move, That the phy- 
Wficians who have attended his ma- 
Petty ſhould be again examined, 
to inform the houſe whether any 


ken place in the ſtate of the King's 
@bcalth, and if the preſent ſymp- 


to hope for his majelly's wc 


© recovery.” 
This motion gave riſe to a warm 


: vate, which was managed not with 


e moſt perfect temper and mode- 
n ion on either fide of the houſe. 


warked, that an entire change in 


4 gency. As the reſtrictions which 


Fr. Pitt had declared his intention 
0 moving, could not fail to weaken 
= d embarrafs 1 in a conſiderable de- 
ee the new adminiſtration, and as 
k propriety of theſe reſtrictions was 
Intended for upon a preſumption of 


T beedy recovery of the king, the 


gerneſs at ſome little difference of 
pinion relative to that point, which 


d him. In the 


Wen's motion, Mr, Pitt treated the 


pinion of Dr. Warren, who was 
g: fanguine in his expectations of 


immediate recovery than others, 


| if it had been dictated by a par 
ity to che riſing adminiſtration; 


ad he inſinuated, that from the 
armth with which that opinion was 


5 taken up and defended on the other 


We, it looked as if thoſe gentlemen 


@alteration or amendment: had ta- 


toms were ſuch as to give reaſon 


the 1 3th, when the re- | 
port was brought up, ad a motion 
was made by Mr. Burke, and _ 
conded by Mr. Wyndham, that it 
ſhould be re- committed, on account 
of their not having examined into 
the grounds of the different opinions 
held by the phyſficians reſpecting 
the probability of the king's reco- 


ur readers will already have re- 


the miniſterial offices of government 
a s conſidered as one of the imme- 
ate conſequences of the appoint- 
ent of the prince of Wales to the 


ending parties caught with great 


| pr tevailed amongſt the medical gen- 
7 men who atten 
Wurſe of the debate on Mr. Love - 


poke from their wiſhes. Theſe in- 
| repelled, as being 
th icandalouſly unjuſt and baſely 
U eral; and 4 in return, *. * 
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who was extremely confident in his 
expectations, and conſequently the 


favourite on the other fide, was re- 
preſented as a tool employed to ſerve 
the defigns of Mr. Pitt's faction. 


After much altercation on this ſub- 


: ject, it was —_ that a new eom- 
mittee fhoul 
that the phy ſicians mould be re- 


be appointed, and 


examined. | 
The committee Cat till Ja 


n. 13. 


very. This motion was negatived 


without a diviſion: the report was 
ordered to be printed, and to be ta- 
ken into conſideration in a committee 
of the whole houſe on the ſtate of 
the nation upon the F One _ 
lowing. | 


On thas day Mr. pin 


1 and after expreffing Ja 


his fatisfaction at having conſented 
to the motion for re-examiuing the 
phy ficrans, the event of which had 
Jattihed his former opinion relpecting g 
the probability of his majeſty's re- 
covery, he proceeded to open the 
buſineſs which was to be the ſubject 
of their preſent delibdrations. This, 


he obſerved, divided itſelf into thre 


diſtin heads.—1ft, The nature of 
the king's Unefs, —2dly. The prin- 
ciples upon which the two houſes 
were authoriſed to act on this occa - 
ſion.— And 3dly, The application of 
thoſe principles to the meaſures 


which he ſhould propoſe for reme- 
dying the preſent defect in the per- 
ſonal exerciſe of the royal autho- 
rity. 
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Alter a very minute and laborious 
enquiry, the committee appointed to 
examine the king's phyſicians had 


collected a body of evidence, which 


contained the opinions of all thoſe 
gentlemen, and from which the com- 
| mittee might collect the following 
jnfor mation: That his majeſty was 


by his illneſs rendered incapable of : 


attending to the bufineſs of his ſta- 
tion; but that it was probable he 
might recover, and be once more 
able to reſume the reins of govern- 
ment. in theſe two points, all the 
_ phyſicians were Wenk g and though 
no one of them could venture to fix 
a time when that happy event might 


be expected, yet they were unani- 
mous in declaring, that it was more 7 
probable that a recovery would take 


place, than that it would not: they 


were no leſs unanimous in laying, 


that though the interval between 
their firſt and their ſecond examina- 
dle change in his majeſty's health, 


ſo ſhort a ſpace of time againſt the 
probability of a cure. 


ſaid by the phyſicians, 2 
influence had been uſed to mar? 
them publiſh opinions, which t, 


r78g. | 
finally, that thoſe who were me 
converſant in complaints like the 
of his majęſty, and were beſides co. 
ſtantly attending upon his perſy, 


were the moſt ſanguine of ally 
their hopes, that his majeſty woud Þ 
recover, and pofibiy in a ſho: 
time. 


In conſequence of theſe is. 
rences of opinion, a diſpoſition hu 
appeared in ſome ir: aan of te? 
committee to diſcredit what had ben? 
as if unde 


did not entertain. Ihe fact, to hin 
he alluded, he ſhould not * 5 1 
Rate on account of the reſp: 

perſonage involved in it, as he 


convinced that the more her condig 
Was in veſtigated the more it wou: 


redound to her honour. Þ}: u; 


furely natural, he ſaid, for her n 
jeſty to diſh that the peop 55 0 F 1 
non had not produced any conſidera- ; 


whom ſhe knew the-kin g was 10 Ce: 


| ſhould be made acquainted with: 
no inference could be drawn from 


even the leatt, alteration for the be 
ter in his health : accordin gly, thin 


ing that ſuch an alteration had ate N 
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| their conitant attendance apon his 
majeſty, had a better opportunity of 
being ac quainted with hid caſe, and 
the ſtate of his health, were more 
| ſanguine than the fermer — and, 


: parhament but there was abun dill 
realon to hope that the oGcali 
would be temporary and {ot 
What they had to provide for, int! 

$oIe, Was no more thay an inter 


- ale 


5 n 
e FOIT 
bo = a 4 


"Though the phyſicians ! place one day, as would juit!;: 

| agreed in n theſe points, they were not more favourable account than er 

? all equally fanguine in their hopes of phyſicians had ſigned, ſhe expreif 3 
f his majeſty's recovery; but it was a deſire chat it might be ſo ch 
4 remarkable, that ſuch of them as as to contain what the conccivd via 
1 were leaſt converſant in the diſorder be the exact ſtate of the cate. T 
z | with which his majeſty was afflicted, Having explained this trans 
? and had the leaſt opportunity of Mr. Pitt proceeded to conſider t:= 
4 being acquainted with the particular principles on which they were , 
| caſe of the royal paitent, were the thorited to act in providing ter * 
; ' leaſt ſanguine 1 in their hopes of re- deficiency i in the executive govert T}) 
q covery — that thote who, without ment. It had been determines, wu 3 
N any great degree of experience in the right to provide for ſuch dent js 
g the particular diſorder, yet from ercy devolved on the two houſes 
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Dpon theſe principle es he ſhould 
prince of 
ales With the whole roy al autho- 
Wity, to be exerciſed in the name 
ad on the behalf of the king, ſub- 
F Jet to ſuch limitations and reſtric- 


** 
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3 [ng he flattered himſelf that it would 
1 ove but a ſhort interval. If, 


owevers unfortunately, his ma- 
8-;'s illneſs ſhould be protracted, 
1 bes re leave it to parliament to 
Ao What at preſent was elearly un- 
Peceſſary; to conſider of a more per- 
Fanent plan of government. I hey 
Pere to provide only for the protenc 
Peceſlity, and not to excecd it; they 
ere alſo to prov ide 2gainit any 
aba arrafſ ment in the reſumption of 


1 1 he roya al authority , whenever God, 


þ I ig :tful holder ag ain to ex erciſe it. 


Hey were therefore to grant ſuch 
Powers, and none others, as were 


Fequiſite to carry on the govern- 


BR CO OR A 88 
» n 
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nent of the . with 9 
nd effect. | 


Propoſe to inveſt the 


*; <4 * 2 * 
J 
£2 1 F 
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Tions only as ſhoald be provided. 


| Hie obſerved, that in the /ucce{on act 


of queen Ann, and in the regency acts 
8 bf George the ſecond and George 


the third, che exerciſe of all the royal 
Þprerogatives were granted | ina fuller : 


manner than he intended to pro- 


4 With a council, the conſent of a ma- 


Horuy of which was necctiary to au- 


Pboriz his ats—Under the preſent 
circumſtances he thought it more 
Plviſeable to leave the regent en- 


iN 11s required {ome limitation of the 


Fudge with wulch he Was ty be 


mnvelled. 


Tue firſt reſtriction b meant o 
| rropoſe was, that the authority of 
Ft Ne regent old not . to the 


as, 


age of twenty-one. 


In his providence, ſhall enable the rations, 


any ſuch cabal? 
ready to declare that he ſhould give 
no oppoſition to any adminiſtration 
the regent ſhould chuſe to form, fo 
long as: their meaſures were compa- 
tibee e with the proſperity of _ 


public ſervice... 
poſe: but on the other aged the re- 
: Koen, in all thoſe caſes was fettered 


the ſervics of men of merit. 
majeſty recovered, as they all hoped, 


There were 
three grounds, he conceived, upon 


' which this branch of the prerogative 
was intraſted by the conſtitution to 


the crown, none of which .. cre ap- 
plicable to the preſent cate. Firſt, 


it was deſigned to enable the king 
to counteract the deſigns of any fac- 


tious caval in the houſe of lords, 


Which might have acquired a pre- 
domipant influence in their delibe- 
But was it at all probable 


that the government of his royal 


highneſs thould be obſtructed by 
He, for one, Kas 


kingdom. On the other hand, 


ſaid, ſuch a number of peers mi * 
be created, as would conſiderably 
embarraſs his majeſty's government L 
on the cy ent hn his being reſtored to 
health. 


condly, This power was 
veſted 0 the crown, to enable the 


ſovereign to rev ard eminent me- 
rit, and thereby to invite others to 


the ſame laudable exertions in th! 


country was hkely to be dep: 
If as 


and had reaton to expect he waula, 


the power of Creaung peers might 
Wicly free in the choice of hi> poli- 
ical ſervants ; but at the fame time 


be excrciſed by the rightful holder 


of the prerogative ; but if, unfor- 
tunately, bis majeily ſhould gros 
worſe, and. be pronounced not likely 
to recover for a long time, parlia- 
ment would have 1t in its 


WET to 
take of the reſtrigion, an 


nod 


[109 
creating any peer, except ſuch of 
the royal iſſue as ſhould attain the 


But was i, he ſaid, - 
to be ſuppoſed that for want of ſuchk 
an incentive for a few months, the 
rived of 


veſt the 
regent with A me. which though 
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not at preſent, he was ready to ad- 
mit, might in time become neceſſary 
to the carrying on of a powerful go- 
vernment. Thirdly,” This power was 


deſigned to provide for the fluctu- 


ation of wealth and property in the 
country, that by raiſing men of great gu 


landed. intereſt to tue peerage, that 
branch of the legiſlature ſhould be al- 
ways placed upon its true and proper 


baſis. But ſurely it would not be con- 


tended, that it was neceffary to pro- 
vide in a temporary plan for exigen- 

cies, which could only ariſe from the 
lapſe of conſiderable periods of time. 


For all theſe reaſons taken together 


he ſhould therefore propoſe that the 


regent ſhould be reſtrained from the 
exerciſe of this part of the _ 


gative of the crown. 


The next reſtriction he mould pro- 5 


5 poſe was, that the regent ſhould not 


grant any penſion or place for life, 
5 or in reverſion, other than ſuch place 
Aàs is, from its nature, to be held for 


fe, or during good behaviour. 


This reſtriction, he ſaid, lowed from 
- the ſame principle which ſupported 
the former; it would prevent his 


majeſty from being put on a worſe 


AN footing, ſhould he recover, than he 


was before his illneſs; and it could 


not be ſaid, that the power reſtrain- 

ed by this limitation was Py 
very, thoſe ofticers who formed par 
of his majeſty's royal itate : it wol 


to a regent. 


Ihe next was, to nals the re- 
gent from exereiſing any power over 


the perſonal property of the king. 
Mr. Pitt on this occaſion obſerved, 


 hamentary principles, he thought 
it his duty to Ten | ir to the com- 
2 mine. | 


ANNUAL REGISTER, 3 
The laſt reſolution would be & | © 
entruſting the care of the roy | 


not have any power of contro!, 5 


1789. 


perſon,” during his majeſty's illneg : 
where of courſe all men would , Þ ®? 


unanimous 1n agreeing that the rod 


perſon ought to be placed, in 14; Þ 
vardianſhip of the queen; and wi 
this truſt his intention was, to pro. 
poſe to put the whole of his maje h 
houſhold under her authority, h. 


veſting her with full powers to di. F 3 


miſs and appoint, as ſhe ſhould thin; 3 | ; 
proper. Without being invet{ 7 
with this control, he imagined th, 


the queen could not diſcharge ti: Þ 
important truſt committed tobe Þ 
Theſe officers were, fort:? 
moſt part, in actual attendance ua 

his majeſty's perſon, and he did u 
ſee how they could be put underut Þ 2 
control of the regent, while the c- 


Care. 


of his majeſty, upon whom te! 
were to attend, was truſted to and 
ther perſon. F 3 

'The lords of this 5 Br 


indeed, might not be thought necei 


ſary now, when their attendaue 
could not be required; but, on tir 


other hand, a generous and liver 1 


nation would not have it ſaid, t. 


in the moment of the king's il|n 
they had grown ſo very ccononi- 
cal, that they would not bear the e 


pence of ſupporting, till his rec- 


be no pleaſant thing to his maj) 


to be told, ſhould he, on his rec 
| very, call for ſome one of thoſe lo, 
that he ſcarcely thought it neceſſary d ; 
do paſs this rei: lation, as it was not 
Probable that his royal highneſs 
mould interfere with his majeſty's 
perſonal property in his life-time; 
bor as they were acting upon par- 


who uſed to be about his peri, 
that they had been diſmiſſed, tu We 
the nation might ſave the exper I 
axtending their offices, _ V+. 

Laſtly, he ſhould propoſe, that : 
council ſhould be named to ait 


queen with their advice, Wheuneg 


the ſhould require it: but who hou 


bare} 


L 5 1. that of giving advice, and of 
3 (ſatisfying themſelves daily of the 


tate of the king's health: and that 


J Tc: or {ome others, ſhould be ap- 
pointed to manage the real and per- 


ö 

1 

| E Wonal eſtate of the king, with this 
| 


ID not to alienate, or to diſ- 
© F#poſe of any part of it, Except 4 
| 


ur. pitt obelude by moving | 


the firſt of the five reſolutions, which 
the reader will find among the State 


p 4 ay [p. 302]. Theſe reſolutions. 


| vere ſtrongly oppoſed both in the 
committee and on the report. Mr. 


* ö by the right honourable gentleman, 
, . 5 00 the monſtrous ſyſtem to be built 
e Fupon them, as tending to mutilate 
"| of diſmember the conſtitutional 
. 4 authority of the crown, They had 
„ Footed a reſolution, that it was their 
3 * to preſerve the royal authority 
„entire. What were they now called 
. Pn to perform? to diſſolve, ſepa- 
85 E rate, and parcel out what they had 
i $ 2 E. dent, reſolved to preſerve whole 
and entire. To ſtrip the executive 
government of any of its legal pre- 
i, FT Frogatives, would be to overturn the 
. A tor the preſery ation of 
„Which, and the benefit of the people, 
0: . rbeſe prerogatives were originally 
n= annexed to the crown. He cont:- 


. 4 of beſtowing peerages, as an integral 
b part of the royal authority ; it was a 
| 4 ſic which the conſtitution had 


MA ET Its own defence and preſervation; 
nd which could not be wreſted from 

2” te. crown without bringing deſtruc- 
1 tion upon the conttitution. It was 
„ reſerved for the preſent miniſter to 
a innovate upon the conſtitution, aa 
a to exhibit a fight, which, from the 
m Ffoundaion 0 the monarchy, had 


op began by obſerving, that he 
could oppoſe the reſolutions opened 


dered the prerogative in particular, 


prom its earlieſt days provided for 
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never been ſeen in the country be- 
fore, the exerciſe of the royal power, 


without the prerogatives, which the 


conſtitution had rendered inſepara- 


ble from the royal authorit. 
In the regency acts of former 
reigns, the royal authority had been 
preſerved entire, ahd a council had 
been appointed for the regent—no | 
ſuch council was to be appointed in 
the preſent inſtance, and this was 
given as a reaſon for the reſtrictions 
propoſed but on what grounds was 
this diſtruſt of the Rrince of Wales 
founded? was it becauſe he had 
quietly waited for parliament to 
ſettle the government without an 
attempt to embarraſs their delibera- 
tions, by prefling upon them any 
claim whatever on his part to a ſhare. 
in that government! Was it becauſe 
princes were naturally fond of 
power, and did not like to relinquiſn : 
it, after having once obtained it? 
But was that backwardneſs to reſign 
power, confined to princes ? Or was 
it not to be found in thoſe, who to 


ſecure their return to jt, would ftrip 


the crown of its ĩnalienable preroga- 
tives, and trample upon the conſti- 
tution? With reſpect to patent 


places, he conſidered them as part 


of the public fund, ſer apart for he 
reward of virtue, and of merit; and 
therefore he was of opinion that 
they could not be withheld from the 
_ regent, without a manifeſt injury co 
the public, and without the deſtruc- _ 

tion of one great incentive to meri- 


tor ious deeds. 
The idea of withholding from FA 


regent the nomination of the differ- 
rent offices in the hoofzhold; and 
granting it to the queen, was to re- 
tuſe to a reſponſible, and grant it to 
an irreſponſible perſon. Mr. Powys: 
ſaid, he had ſucceſsfully wichſtood, 
under the auſpices of the right 
1on0urable 
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honourable gentleman, the forma- 
tion of what he conceived to be a 
fourth eſtate in the country. It was 
remarkable, indeed, that the right 
| honourable gentleman ſhould now 


be biin felf rhe propoſer of a fourth | 


_ eſtate: the queen, without being re- 


Would be in a ſituation, under th 
right honourable gentleman's 1 9 
ation, in Which the could influence 
the votes of a very great number of 
members of both houſes of parlia- 
ment, who uivally have places in the 
houſhold. If the vomin tion of 


lords and grooms of the bed-cham- 
ber was to be with held from the re. 


gent, becauſe it was dang gerous to 
truſt him with it, the remedy was 


inadequate to the diſcaſe: tor the 


army and navy could rot be very 


harmleſs engines in the hands of a 
man, to whom i would not be ſafe 
to truſt the nomination of lords and 


5 grooms of the bed- chamber. 
The right honorable gentleman 

ſeemed to wiſh to preſerve concord 

and harmony in the country; but it 


locked as if his real wiſh was to 


froy the dome dic happineſs of we 
royal family, to arm the mother 
He, again the ion, and the {on againſt 


the mother, and by making a palned 


and impotent government, render 
his own return to power a matter of 
neceſſity. But ſuch a government 
would be a curſe to any country, ard 
therefore the formation of it ou ught 
to be relied by all who wiſhed well 
0 this. 
_ take for his guide the act of the 5th 
of the preſent rcign, for ſet: ling a 


regency, in caſe the crown ſhould 
defcend to any of the iflue of his 
preſent majeſty, before they had 
attained the age of 18, The pre- 


amble to that act ſtated. that for 


the pu pole of preſerving the luſtre 


tu! maxime—that the king 


In oppoſiag it, he weuld 


> . ' 


| 1789. 


and ſplendor of the crown entire, be 


it enacted, &c.“ and then it wen! 


on to appoint a regent, and a coun. 
cil to affiſt him. He intended 90 
move an amendment to the reſaly. 


tion then before the committee, and 
he would borrow from the aboye 
ſponſible to Parliament, or the laws, 


ſtatute thoſe very words, which he 


thought ſo very expreſſive, that he 
could find none that were better Cal. 


culated to convey his meaning, 
He concluded by moving, that 

the original reſolution, from the fr; 

word, be leit out, and the proving 

words inſerted in its ſtead 

for the purpoſe of preſerving te 

luſtre and ſplendor of the crown 


entire, his royal highneſs the price 
of Wales be empowered to take upen 
him the ſtyle and title of re wat of. A 
the rea lm, and to exerciſe all e 


prerozatives and powers ol we 
Ci Own, whach, by the act of the * 11 


of his majeſy, the council aud ke. 

gent were empowered to exerciſe, in 

caſe the crown had deſcended to ag 

of his majeſty': 5 iſſue, under the age 
of 18, &. | 


The 3 Was 1 by 
lord North, who concurred Vith 
Mr. Powys in conſidering the 6. 


tem pro odſed as a dangerous } inne 


Vet301: upon the confticaticn, andas 
"rating 2Taink one of its fundimen- 


27 ” 
nere 


dies. It directly introduced that 
interregnum, that ceſſation of un im- 


Perial power, againſt which the co 


ſtitution had ſa x iſely and cautival 
guarded,. The prerogatives of tis 

crown, he argued, were trults fer 
the public, and conſcquently not one 
of them could ceaſe without pubic 
injury. I hey were alto luppc: 470 
be neceſſary for the ſupport of ti 


efablihed government; and tlicre- 
7055 the more neceſſary to a te- 
gency, which was na turally and un- 
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1 vvoidably weaker than the govern- 
nent of a king. 
Having argued theſe general to- 


eeded to conſider the limitations 


1 autious how they tuffered a bill 
; uſp ending for an unlimited time 


lis branch of the royal authority to 
paſs their hands. It had been ſaid 
hat a time might come when it 
Fold be proper to re-conſider the 


5 
4» 8 
2 8 8 


„ whole buſineſs, and then, if his ma- 


feſty's recovery ſhould appear Jeſs 
; e they might leſſen or en- 
firely remove the reſtrictions now im- 


pole on the regent. But were they 
ſure that they ſhould be able to take 


77 the reſtriction then under conſi- 


Qeration ? It could not be done 


: imitations of the peerage had been 


CD: ow 


F Whey would be very ready to con- 
ſent to the removal of it. A cir- 


I the reign of George I. which would 


Fing at chat time, it was thought, 
could not live long, and his miniſters 
ere known not to ſtand very high in 


pf lords; for the purpoſe, therefore, 
= of ſecuring themſelves from the 
mortification of being removed from 


| to that which at the time exiſted : 
2 lords ſaw that ſuch à limitation 


Vor. . 


— 


3 1 pics with great ingenaity, he pro- 


5 We mſctves. With reſpect to the 
power of creating peers, he obſerv- 
gd, that the houle ought to be very 


ae and with reaſon conſidered 
ks tending to aggrandize indivi- 
Wally the members of that body; 
and therefore it was not likely that 


Tunſtance happened at the cloſe of 


throw ſome light upon this. The 


3 they were known to have a ſtrong 
and predominant party in the houſe 


I heir places, they cauſed a bill to be 
introduced into the houſe of lords 
bor limiting the number of peerages 


ad neceſſarily raiſe their indi- 
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— conſequence, and therefore 


both fides of their houſe joined in 


carrying it through: it was ſent 


down to the commons, and there it - 
was received with the indignation _ 
it deſerved, and was rejected by a 
majority of 265. This circumſtance 
ſhould make gentlemen ſee the ne- 
ceflity, if a reſtriction upon this 
branch of the prerogative ſhould be 
thought proper, that the term of its 
duration ſhould be aſcertained; and 


that, unleſs renewed, the refrition 


ſhould, at the expiration of that 
term, be of itſelf diſſolved, other- 
wiſe they might poſſibly not find the 

lords as ready to give it up, as * N 


might be to conſent to it. 


The reſtriction reſpecting the no- 
mination of the lords of the bed. __ 
chamber, and other officers of the _ 
houſhold, he viewed in a very ſeri- 
Pichout the concurrence of the lords. ous light. A perſon with the com- 
mand of ſo great a fund as the civil 
lit, muſt certainly have an influence, 
which exerciſed by one who was not 
reſponſible, might be of very great 
prejudice to the government; the 
_ patronage of the houſhold was im- 
menſe, and could not, with ſafety to 
the ſtate, be ſeparated from the exe- 
cutive officers of the crown, wa 
were reſponſible for all their acts. 
The pages and grooms of the 
chamber, might be left under the 
| control of the queen; but the lords 
the opinion of the prince of Wales; of the bed-chamber, who were part 
of the king's public ſtate, and who 
were never in waiting but on public 
- occaſions, who were in reality poli- 
tical ſervants of his majeſty, and 
who had proved to be ſoon a recent 


occaſion, ought undoubtedly to be 


under the control of the execuuve 5 


government. 


The right bonourable gentleman 

had aſſured them, that the patron- 

age to be withholden from the regent 
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country, 
adopted; 


acted 


miniſtry, they 
change the conſtitution, 
bably, ſhould not live to ſee the 
fatal effects which might. follow; 
but there were gentlemen fiting 
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under this refolation would not be 


abuſed, and had defired that his 
profeſſion, that he would not take 
part in any factious oppoſition to 
the government of the regency, 
| might be confidered as a ſufficient 


ſecurity. That the exalted perſon- 


age, in whoſe hands this enormous 


patronage was to be nominally 
lodged, would not abuſe it, lord 


North declared, that he was wil 
ling to believe; but, when he con- 


ſidered, that there was to be a 
council to adviſe her majeſty, he 


was not quite ſure that the advice 


given would always be pure, and 


free from the influence of a ſpirit 
of factious oppoſition. At all events, 
it was not parliamentary to rely on 
the profefſions of an individua 
When a great public meaſure was 


under conſideration, they were to 


- govern themſelyes by public prin- 
ciples, and not by perfonal con- 


fidence. 


He concluded with 4 ng, 
that he ſhould tremble for nis 
if; the 


chat any advantage could repay the 


violation of the conſtitution, and 
upon that principle, that 
principle would prove its ruin. He 
that for 
fear the regent ſhould change the 
were Willing to 


wiſhed it not to be ſaid, 


He, pro- 


there, who might one day repent, 
that by their vote that night they 


had brought on the ruin of the 
_ conſtitution. _ 
Mr. Sheridan followed on "the 
ſame fide with lord North ; and 
after repelling ſome infinuations 
which had been thrown out againſt 


-refolutions were 
hat if the Rouſe: thought 


the party ſuppoſed to poſſeſs . 
Ir opamon of the prince, he at. a 


tacked, with ſucceſsful ridicule, that I 


part of Mr. Pitt's plan which pu { ; 
the patronage of the king's houf. Þþ 


hold into the hands of the queen, o: 


in other words, he ſaid, into hi 
own. He aſked, if gentlemen were 
aware, that by ſo doing they were 


about to give nearly the third par 


of the patronage of the crown into 
the hands of the oppoſition ; for, 
notwithſtanding the declaration 0 
the right honourable gentleman, he 


was inclined to expect one from tie 


recollection of his having made pre. 
ciſely the ſame profeſſions of mo. 


deration, when he Rocd in the ſame 


„ a few years back. |: 


would be, he obſerved, a novel ſigt: 
to ſee a popular leader of oppoſiuon, 


with a guard of court ſcullions, and 
the ſurly patriot, attended by tit 


laced liveries of the royal Pages, 3 
He repreſented the ex- miniſter 4 


coming down to the houſe in ſtate 
with the cap of liberty on the end 


of a white wand, a retinue of black 


and white flicks attending him, and 
a guard of beef-eaters maria. 
by the lord ſteward, the lord chan 

berlain, and the maſter. of hork, 


; clearing his way through the lobby. 


'They had been told, that the re- 
moval of the king's houſhold wo 
hurt his majeſty's feelings; but 


would they not give him credit 5b. 
thoſe feelings which dignity even 
his ſtation The regent and his 
miniſters were allowed 
ciſe the moſt important privileg ges 
of royalty; and was it to be {uy- 


to _ exer- 


poſed that the king would be mer: 


ſhocked to find his houſliold ſervant 


changed, than that, perhaps, t * 
conſtitution of his country Was 
tered, or part of his 1 


ceded to foreign Potentates, 0! . 
Other 


ether eſſential calamity and diſ- 
Ne entailed upon his empire? 
When therefore it ſhould pleaſe 


. þ uſe of his faculties, and he ſhould 


. 9 Enquire as a parent, how thoſe mi- 
ny 3 Miſters in whom he truſted had treat- 
r4 * ed his ſon; was he to be ſatisfied, 
e F 1 ith hearing that his maſter of the 
nt ZE =$ was ſafe? Should he, as a ſo- 


or conducted our fleets; was he to 


2 WAS by the ſame chiefs as for- 
erh or, if he was anxious of the 


0. E to be made eaſy with being Allg 
WY Thar the ſtate of his court calendar 


þ ho doubt, but when it ſhould be 
Rive for impoung ſuch reſtrictions 


vas going to take into his ſervice a 


N Aeteſt the cunning and the craft 


: al g had originated. 


| I Colone! Fullarton concluded the 
er 


- 


bu: Y dr law, the political capacity of the 
A King continued perfect, and could 
eder ſutfer diminution nor defect. 
4 by this technical phraſeology 


8 


Rerciſe the ſame as ſoon and as 
Jeng as he was capable of exerciſ- 
Pg them perſonally ; and that, while 
mould not be capable of exerciſ-· 


$606 to reſtore our ſovereign to the 


vereign, aſk who headed our armics 


pe informed that his ſcullions were 
fate of his civil liſt revenue; was he 


pad been preſerved entire? He con- 


Foded with declaring, that he had 
3 nown by the public, that the mo- 
Y » was no other than becauſe rp pr ince 


1 5 Pigecent tec of men from thote now- 
In ome; they would deſpiſe and 


From whence fo wretched a. Pte 


ebate with an able and animated 
Pech. lle fri adverted to a poſi- 
* 4 Ron on which much ſtreſs had been 
aid, namely, that in contemplation 


as meant, that all the powers and 
: J Liborities of executive government 
5 Temained entire in the perſon of 
de king during his incapacity, in 
= | 1 Juch a way, that he ſhould of right 
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ing them perſonally, they ſhould be 
exerciſed in truſt for him : if that 


was the meaning of the right ho- 
nourable gentleman's expreſſions, 


no perſon could be more ready to 
admit that doctrine than he was. 
Bat, if it was meant, that the 


powers and authorities of executive. 
government might remain dormant, 


O 


unemployed, unproductive to the 
public ſervice, as long as the king 


was incapacitated from the perſon- 


al exerciſe of them, it was a mon- 
ſtrous and abſurd doctrine. Would 
any man who pretended to the 
ſlighteſt reſpect for the conſtitution 
venture to declare, that the powers 
and authorities of government were 
to be conſidered as the mere pro- 
perty of the ſovereign? That they 
were to be conſidered like the ſtore, 
or the wardrobe, or the privy-purſe, 
as things meant for the perſonal 
uſe, pleaſure, and convenience of 
the ſovereign, and that when he is 
incapable of uſing them perſonally. 
they need not be uſed at all? Did 
gentlemen recollect that the powers 
of the crown were veſted in the 


king, not for the perſonal benefit 


of the king, but for the benefit of | 
the ſtate ? That there were duties . | 


and obligations mutually to be per- 
formed between the ſovereign and 
the ſubject, duties of an awful mag = 


nitude, involving the welfare and 
happineſs of the people? How then 
could the right honourable gentle- 
man maintain, that theſe duties and 
obligations, in contemplation of 
law, could poſſibly remain entire, 
in the perſon of the king, during 


his incapacity, any otherwiſe than 
this, that when the king was inca— 


pacurated from the perſonal excr- 
cre of them, they muſt be per- 


formed in truſt for him; that tome 


e or Periods, either by devo- 
Th, 12 5 luton 


reer. 
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lution or appointment, muſt per- 
form the duties of the royal ſta- 
tion, and exerciſe the functions of 


authority in truſt for the king, 
during his incapacity; unleſs the 


committee were prepared to de- 
_ clare the kingly power either gan 


or 1n part uſeleſs ? 


HFaving argued for ſome time on 

theſe and other topics, Mr. Fullar- 
ton concluded with reciting a part 
of the hiſtory 


of France, which 
bore fo ſtrong a ſimilitude, in ſome 
of its circumſtances, to the ſitua- 


tion they were in, that ſome of the 
members were in doubt whether it 


was a real ſtory or invented for che 


i Purpoſe. 5 | 
| In the reign of Charles the fixth 
the government of thar country be- 
ing interrupted by the incapacity of 
the monarch, the then prime mi- 
niſter, countenanced by the queen, 
Iſabeau de Baviere, and ſupported 
by a ſtrong faction, laid a plot for 
the purpoſe of affronting the heir 
apparent (afterwards Charles the 
| Victorious) and continuing them- 
ſelves in power. 


name was Mervilliers ; - he had com- 


menced his career in the profeſ- 
ſion of the law, but quickly found 


a nearer road to advancement. in 
the intrigues of politics. The pro- 


ject above ſtated they abſolutely 
_ accompliſhed by means of a cor- 
rupt majority of the parliament of 


Paris—nay, they had even the cun- 
ning to procure an addreſs of thanks 


from the mayor, aldermen, and cor- 


poration of that city. 


What was the conſequence of this 
| meaſure | ? The nation was involved 
in all the miſeries of a weak and 


diſunited government, deſpiſed and 
diſmembered by its enemies, till the 
ſpirit and virtue of Charles the Vic- 
torious, by firk conquering his do- 


This miniſter's 


meſtic foes, enabled him to de fen 


his leſs dangerous enemies, and re.“ 
ſtore the crown of France to my Won. | 

ed ſplendour and dignity. © And, 
now,“ faid Mr. Full cc 1 
now, fai r. Fullarton, I wil FN 


defy the right honourable gentle. 
man to produce a ſingle inſtance, 
in the hiſtory of England, in the 


hiſtory of France, in the hiſtory 0 
Spain, or in the hiſtory of any oth; 
country, with whoſe hiſtory we ate! 


acquainted at all, where the et. 
lithed legal powers of executite 


government were maimed, mutila. {7 


ed, and reſtrained, without Produc. 
ing inefficiency, counteraction, Ca- 
lamity, and diſgrace.” 


On the other ſide of the houſe, 3 | 


che reſolutions were ſupported by 


the ſpeaker, Mr. Grenville, in 
ſpeech which arreſted the attentic 


of the committee for near three! 
hours. 
view of the lteps that had alre " * 
been taken for the purpoſe of acer, 
taining the nature of their ſituathn, 
and the rights and duties per 


He began with takin 


taining to it. This led to conjide 


the validity of a poſition maintain- 
ed by perſons in both houſes, * tha: 


although the two houſes of par. 
liament conſtitute the only power 
competent to act on this, occa. 
ſion, yet that they can lawful; 
proceed no farther than to Q 
ſome perſon to the exerciſe c 
the royal authority; and thi 
whatever other proviſions thx 


exiſting circumſtances may e. 


quire, muſt be made hereaft?! 
with the conſent of ſuch perlo 
then repreſenting the ſovereign, 
and exerciſing, at his own diſcre. 
tion, the legillauve functions at 
the crown.“ 

In ſupport of this propoſition, the 
ſtatute of the 13th of Charles it 
ſecond, cap. I. had been = 

1 
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n 1 but that this ſtatute was not ap- 
p plicable to the preſent circumſtances 


„that it would apply equally to every 
l ſtep that could be taken; and the 


 ÞÞ from it would be, that we were now 
e in a fituation for which no legal 
VB remcdy could by. any poſlibility be 
=o provid d. The neceſſity of the caſe 
BEE was, ticrefore, to ſuperſede all law. 


tion and the revolution; and endea- 


the preſent circumſtances, to juſtify 


My 
CD 
I 


his right honourable frienc. 
3 Having gone over this prelimi- 
gary matter, and further premiied, 
hat the more ſtrongly we recognize 


Co 
1 


duke right of inheritaace to the crown 


= efential it becomes to guard, with 


. miſſion of any principe which leads 
do the afſertion of ſuch a right when 


1 adoption of any meaſure which m1 N 

© afford the means of ſuperſeding the 
1 king's authority during his life, un- 
der the name and influence of that 
= perſon on whom his crown would, in 


EZ He next laid down the principle 


priety of limiting the powers of the 
- regent was grounded; this was, 

that at the ſame time that a form 
8 pot government ſhould be eſtabliſh- 


lic butineſs wich energy and effect, 

| complete and ample ſecurity ſhould 
Wh be provided for enabling his ma- 
Jieſty to rcaſſume the exerciſe of his 
. 3 authority fully, freely, and without 


Is | 


„was evident, he ſaid, from hence, 


only inference that could be drawn 


Alfter diſcuſſing this queſtion up- 

don various grounds, he proceeded 
to conſider the caſes of the reſtora- 
voured, with great ingenuity and 
acuteneſs, by diſtiaguihing the 
points in which they agreed from 
EZ thoſe in which they diſagreed from 


the mode of proceeding adopted by 


in the event of a demiſe, the more 


the utmolt jealouſy, againſt the ad- 


there is no demiſe, and againſt the 


ght 


the courſe of nature, legally devolve. 


23 upon which he conceived the pro- 


Tec, capable of conducting the pub- 
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embarraſſment. On this ground 
our anceftors acted in the caſe of 


every regency which has hitherto _ 


exiſted in this country, as far as we 
can trace them with any degree of 


accuracy, either in the records of 


parliament, or in the annals of our 


hiſtory. For, if we except the two 
inſtances of Richard the third, and 


of the protector Somerſet (which 
are both ſuch. evident uſurpations 
that no ſtreſs can be laid upon them) 


it will be found, that during the 
courſe of many centuries, no ſubje& 
in theſe realms, however nearly 
allied to the perſon of the king, 
has been permitted, in any caſe of 


1:fancy or diſability, to exerciſe 
the whole prerogative and autho- 


rity of the crown. The mode of 
reſtriction has, indeed, for the moſt 
part, been different from that which 
is now propoſed, but the principle has 
been the ſame. The whole powers of _ 
the crown have, for the moſt part, 


been called into action, but they have 
not been given to any one ſubject : 


they have been divided among a va- 


riety of perſons, differing in rank, 


ſituation, and deſcription, and whoſe 
jarring intereſts have been thought 


to afford the beſt ſecurity, that they 
would not concur in meaſures pre- 


judicial to the authority of the ſo- 
vereign. Conformable to this prin- 
ciple, are the regency acts of 
George the ſecond and George the 


third, in which a permanent coun- 


cil is eſtabliſhed. That in the pre- 
ſeat cafe, the eftabliſhment of ſuch. 


a form as is there provided, would 
have been productive of infinite mit- 
chief, without being compenſated by 
any one real advantage, appears 
to be the general opinion of men 


both within and without thoſe doors. 
All are agreed, that the government 


of theſe kingdoms ſhould, during 
this unhappy interval, be commit- 
ted to the adminiſtration. of one 
„„ 
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perſon, and that it is extremely 
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* portionir g theſe, a due conſidera. am 
19 deſirable that this perſon ſhould tion ſhould be had, not of the ne. 
. be his royal highneſs the prince of ceſſities which exiſt at any one pre- 5 
a Wales. But if by general conſent ciſe moment, but of thoſe which 
vn I we depart in this reſpe& from the may be likely to ariſe within x : 
N practice of our anceſtors, it ſurely conſiderable compaſs of time. But 


cannot be reaſonable to argue, that 

we are, therefore, bound to adhere 

to it in another, point ſo intimately 

connected with the former. It can- 

not be a juſt concluſion to ſay, that 

becauſe they committed the whole 

authority of a king into the hands 

of a regent, controlled and fettered 

by a fixed and permanent council, 

it 1s proper for us to delegate the 

ſame power to a ſingle perſon, un- 

reſtrained by any ſimilar check. It 

_ ſeems, on the contrary, that the 

more widely we depart from one 

if line of limitation and reftraint, the 

mW more we are bound to look to ſome 

# —/ other mode of carrying the ſame. 
TTC 


in the eſtabliſhment of a regency 

the caſe is directly the reverſe. We 

are to look not to the general cxi- 
gencies of government, but to thoſe 

occaſions which may probably en- 

iſt during the period for which the 
ſyſtem ſo provided is intended to 
continue. And as, for this realon, 
there may frequently be much le: 
ground to jultify the grant of pa- 
ticular powers; ſo, on the other Wer 
hand, there will almoit always in 7 
ſuch a caſe be infinitely more temp. 
tation to abuſe them. Tie perma- 
nent intereſt of a ſovereten wii i 
frequently operate as a reſtraint on 
him, in thoſe very paints where 
the poſſeſſor of a temporary au- 
thority, however near to the crown 
in proſpe& or expectation, Will fac! 
himſelf moſt defiroas, and will mos 
ſtrongly be urged by others, to ex. 


— 
— : 29 
e 


I, 


He next obſerved, that it is by 
no means a juſt concluſion, either 
from the theory or practice of the 
Britiſh conſtitution, or fiom any ge- 
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neral principles of government, that - ceed the limits of a juſt and found 
the ſame powers which may be diſcretion. | 5 


entruſted with propriety to the 
permanent authority of a king, 
are equally fit to be committed 


The propriety of the particahit Wa 
reſtraining reſolutions came net 
under his conſideration. With re- 
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1 to thoſe hands which are to exer- ſpect to the reſolution which rettrains Wi 
f ciſe the temporary and delegated the power of creating peers, it me: WP 
1 functions of a regent, The pro- with his entire approbation, and that 
* viſions which reſpect the preroga- on two ſeparate grounds. Firſt, be- 
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tives of the crown in this country, 
are adapted to the ordinary courſe 
of an eſtabliſhed government, and 
are Calculated for a long continu- 
ance. Becauſe 1f parliament were 


in the conſtant habit of regulating 
and directing the exerciſe of the 
Prerogatives of the crown, thoſe 


prerogatives would in fact become 
the prerogatives, not of the crown, 
but of parliament itſelf. It is there- 
tore juit and prudent that in ap- 


hands; and that, therefore, acco1d- 


_ cauſe he was clear, that during the 


mort period for which they were 
providing, no incor venience what- 
ever could reſult from it: that there 
was, for this reaſon, no neceſſity for 
delegating this power to any othef 


ing to the principle on which de 


had before enlarged, they had 50 


right to confer it on the regem. 
But, he added, there is, in the ſe- 


cond place, a more important con- 


ſiclera ten 
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eraton which applies to this ſub- 
4 9 ect. Of all the powers of the 
1 Fron this is the moſt liable to be 


Wb uſed under a delegated and tem- 


Forary government ; and it is alfo 


Fat from the abuſe of which the 


moſt injurious conſequences would 
Krise to the permanent intereſt of 
ic ſovereign. The power to create, 
at diſcretion, a laſting influence on 
the deliberations 


E 3 E othing but a ſtrong neceſſity * ould 
guſtify that principle of the conſtitu- 
tion, which has 
WE Hands of the ſovereign himſelf. As 
erxerciſed by him, it is, however, 
Hbjcct to this reſtraint, that the miſ- 


Thiefs attendant on its abuſe ope- 


pf that government, of which the 


; but which he 1s to retain for the 
F Whole period of his life, and which 
Nie can have no intereſt to weaken or 
embarraſs. 
3 Fvidely different. 
unhappily to be miſled by the coun 

eis of men deſirous of av ailing them - 
ſelves of a ſhort interval of autho- 
| Fi, in order to eſtabliſn for tliem- 
ſelves an influence in the ſtate, para 

mount to that of their ſoverei Zn, 


1-8 ly reſorted to for this purpoſe, as 
ide abuſe of this particular branch 
ſof the prerogative? It ſhould be 


# E further conſidered, that, in the pre- 
ent caſe, exactly in Proportion as 
e the probability of the King's reco- 
.. very increaſed, the force of this re- 
2 ſtraint would gradually be weakened, 
ad the temptation to the abuſe. 
* would grow more powerful. The 
_ perſons who adviſed the regent would 
then feel it leſs likely that the con- 


#{cquences of any miſconduct of theirs 
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of one of the 
Þ:anches of the legiſlature, f is a pre- 
Fogative of ſo high a nature, that 


placed it in the 


Fate againſt the peace and ſecurity 


king is not only in actual poſſeſſion, 


The caſe of a re gent is 


what other mode could be ſo VESTS 


political influence which v 
ceſſarily accrue from ſo confiderable 
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in this reſpect would be injurious-to 


the goreroment in their own hands, 
and they might perhaps imagine 
that they had an intereſt in the miſ- 

chiefs which it would entail on the 


ſubſequent adminiſtration of the ſo- 
vereign. The conſideration, there- 


once to ſhew, that no neceſſity can 


exiſt for giving this power; and to 


afford a great additional weight to 


the apprehenfion of danger reſulting 


from it. In the preſent moment, I 


can entertain no doubt that the 


gran ting it would exceed the limits 


of our authority ; and that even if 
that were not the caſe, it would be 
the duty of parliament to w ithhold 1 Ke 


on grounds of expediency. =_ 
The other four reſolutions were 


already occupied by Mr. Pitt. 
At length the committee divided; 


when there appear ed, 58 mae amend- 
ment, 154; againſt it 2 
If we ſuppoie him 


The reſolation i to the cre- 


ation of peers was then put to the 
- quettion, and carried by 216 to 1593 
as were the two following, without 
a diviſion; and the fifth was poſt- 
| poned to the Monday following. 


On the 19th Mr. Pitt 


committing the care of his majeſty's 


perſon to the queen, and ere 

to her the power of removing from, 
and appoiating, all the offices of the 
Two objections, he ob- 
ſerved, had been made to this part 


houihold. 


of his plan. Firſt, that a conſider- 


able part of the houſhold eſtabliſh- 
ment was become unneceſſary : to 


this he had replied on a former oc- 
ealioft 'The ſecond was, that the 


$41) 4 


a por- 


ould ne- 


+ 


fore, of the ſhortneſs of the interval 
for which we now provide, ſerves at 


ſhortly toached upon by Mr. Gren- 
ville, and defended upon the grounds 


ER an. 10. 
mover his fifth reſolution, J 19 | 
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2 portion of patronage, might be 
perverted to factious purpoſes. That 


all power was ſubject to abuſe was 
a propoſition that could not be con- 
troverted. But was it in any degree 


probable, was it even decent to ſup- 
poſe that the reſpectable perſonage 


in queſtion would become the inſtru- 
ment of any factious oppoſition, even 


if an oppoſition ſhould be formed, 
to the government of her ſon ? He 
aſked, whether this objection had 
been urged againſt the eſtabliſhments 
provided for other branches of the 


royal family, the influence of which 
were certainly as likely to be exer- 
ciſed againſt the executive authority ? 
Mr. Pitt was ſupported on the ſame 
ground by Mr. Dundas, and the ſo- 
licitor general. | 
On the other ſide, lord Maitlacd | 
and Mr. Grey objected to the limi- 

| tations in general, not only as tend- 
ing to difiratt and embarraſs the 
new government, but as nugatory 
and ineffectual for the purpoſe which 
they were meant to ſecure. This 
purpoſe was avowed to be the full, 
free, and unimpaired reſumption of 
the government by his majeſty upon 
his recovery. But how far were 
they calculated to ſecure that ob- 
ject? Were his royal highneſs to 
forget the duties of a ſon and of a 
 ſubjeR, his love of juſtice, and his 
reverence for the conſtitution, or to 
ſacrifice them all to gratify his am- 
bition; —inveſted with the patronage 
of the army, the navy, and all the 
great offices of the kingdom, what 


could oppoſe him? | Surely, not the 


lords with white ſtaves, or the feeble 
bands of the houſhold. Conſidered 
in this point of view, the limitations 
were totally inadequate to their pur- 

| poſe. They would obſtruct the re- 
gent in the juſt and uſeful exerciſe 
of his power; they would mit him 


vants; but, in the abuſe of it, ſnoud 
he or his miniſters be diſpoted u 
abuſe it, they would oppoſe ng 


tro age of the houſhold to the queen, 


ciples, the p.fleſhun of the power 


rence of a loyal people, as that pra. 
dent caution with whicn ſhe had, 


with a true regard for her interel} in 
a ſituation new to nerſelt, unknown 
eventually draw her aide from ina 
line of diſcreet and amiable mode. 


ration, which ſhe had hitherto 0. 


and ſo much praiſe? 


: by the mention of a council 01 ad- 


_ adviſers, and it was tolerably ev 


1789. 


in the choice of his political ſer. 


ſufficient obſtacle tO his de. N NF 
ſigus. 3 
With regard to granting the pa. 


they obſerved, that it would be de. 
ſiruchive of that political dilinte. 
reſt, which made her the fitteſt per. 


fon to have the care of his ma. 


Jeity. Arguing upon general prin. 


given her by the reſolution, and the 
inter oſt ariſing therefrom in the con. 
tinuance of the king's illneſs, tended 
ſtrongly to diſqualify her for ſuch 


truſt. Among all the virtues which 
adorned mat character, was ter. 
any wh! eh exceeded her moderna. 
tion? Was tnerc any part of ter 
public or her private conduct which 
rccominended her ſo much to the 


elicem, the atfection, and the reve. 


through the whole courſe of her lite, 


abſtained from all inte;terence in the 
affairs of government; and was it 


wile, was it proper, was It coniiftent 
the public affection, to place her i 


to the conſtitution, and which migſt 


lowed with ſo much 8 tion 
Ine amount 
of the patronage intended to be 
given her, was one-fourth of ine 
whole civil Iſt, She might have bad 
adviſers as well as the prince; and 


vice, it appeared that ſhe was to nai? 


dent who thoſe adviſers were to de. 
Nu V4 


bd 


i,» 


ven ſecure its profeſſed object, the 
continuance af his uſual attendants 
bout the king's per ſon, as it gave 


x 4 er majeſty the power not only to 


continue but to remove. 


.* He expoled, with great abi- 
ity, the futility of the doctrine ad- 


” Rs by the law-offtic-rs, «That 
the king's political character Was, 

n the eye of the law, inſe parable 
from his perſonal—that it remain“ 

ö 0 entire and perfet—and Would 

| N continue ſo to do until his natural 


Penig. This doctrine, which 


had been frequently urged, he had 


4 

Þ Fiſhed in vain to hear explained; 
ßbdor, how that perſon, whoſe poli- 
4 . Bea faculties were confeſſedly ſuſ- 


ended by a ſevere viſitation of 


partook of, and ſeemed indeed to be 
founded on, thoſe blind and ſuperſti- 
I ®tious notions, by which, as taey all 
2 new from hiſtory, human inſtitu- 


| +: mplicit reyerence of authority in 
5 minds of the multitude. If 


ine, that he took up the ſuperſti- 
tions of antiquity, 2 


Vith a political veil, which, by an 
cient ſuperſtition, was calculated to 


de was labouring to enfceble the 


_ 
1 
or 
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6 1 ay, the preſent reſolution did not 


Mr. Fox followed on the ſame 


Providence, could ſtill exiſt in the 
3 al enjoyment of his political cha- 
Fracter, was beyond his underſtand- 
Gro to comprehend. The doctrine 


it tions had been as it were deified, 
end which were inculcated for the 
purpoſe of impreſſiug a ſtrong and | 


bach was the view in which the 
honourable and learned gentleman 
WS. ithed to conſider this myſteri- 
5 pus character of complete political 
existence, without political capacity, 
I could only obſerve on his doc- 


nd rejected the 


| morality; for, — 9 he thus enve- 
Joped the facr-d perion of majeſty 


f Faſpire awe, and ſecure obedience; 
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arm of government, to cripple it in 
all its great and eſſential parts; to 
expoſe it to hoſtile attack and to 
contumely; to take from it the dig- 


nity which ap pertained to itfelf, and 
_ tne uſe for which it was deſigned 
towards the people. A learned gen- 


tleman had ſaid, that his allegiance 


would continue during the life of the . 


king, whatever might be the con- 
dition of his ang. This, in ſome 


reſpects, was tr: but if it was ad- 
mitted as an argument for the limi- 


tations contended for, and this alle. 


glance was made to depend not 
on the political capacity, but on 


the bare perſonal exiſtence of the 


king, then all which they Rad heard, 
that theſe limitations were but tem 
porary, 
come when they muſt be reviſed, ; 


and that the ume would 


and the full power be given to the 


regent, was falſe aid abſurd. For, 
whether the king's malady endured 
one year, or thirty years, it was pre- 
ciſely the ſame in tue contempla- 
tion of this doctrine; and the legiſ- 
4 
of the crown in any otner hands, 
while the Free of the . re- 


lature could not velit the full p 


maine d. 
Wah ceſpe- to I creation of 


_ peers, he obſers ed, that the right 
honourable geutleman had conferred 
that rank upon no lets tnan fort y- 
two perſons during tue five years 
that he had beer 
had not the 


in othce z - and he 


made ſuch a promotion neceſſary : 


and it ſuch were the means waich 
he had been obliged to reſort to, ſur- 
rounded with all the power and in- 
fluence of the crown, what muſt be 
the conditiog of thoſe who ſhould: 


have to contend, in tae crippled ſtate 


to which they would be reduced, 
with 


* pretext ot ſaying that 
any cabal was formed to thwart his 
meaſure in the nvuſe Of lords, which : 
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with an oppoſition armed with ſo 


large a portion of the uſual patron- 


age of government? 


He expreſſed, in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
his indignation and abhorrence of 


the project of putting into a ſtate of 


tion, and thereby exciting that mutual 
jealouſy which, in ſome degree, is 
inſeparable from the human mind. 

How much, he ſaid, had they to an- 
ſwer for, who, with a perfect know ]- 


competition perſons ſo nearlyconnect- 
ed by blood, by duty, and by affec- 


ledge of this weakneſs of human na- 


| afk the right honourable gentſeman | 


decided objection to encreate its al- 
ready tco "ah ous burdens, Would 
make him revcit at the idea of im- 
poſing any new taxes for the purpoſe 


cCians ſhould pronounce that his ma- 
jeſty's recovery was leſs probable. 
than it had been, he ſhould think it 


ſome prelates. 


ture, wickedly and wantonly pur- 


ſued a meaſure which might Inyolye: 


the empire in endleſs diſtractions 
Be fore he ſat down, he begg ed to 


oppoſite to him, — what period of 


time he propoſed to confine thoſe li- 


mitations to? — what revenue he 
meant to aſſign to his royal highneſs 


during his iregency ? — and, who 
. were the perſons the council of ad- 
vice would conſiſt of ?ﬀ>Upon the 
ſecond point, he begged leave to ex- 
ee what he had good reaſon to 


elieve Kere the ſentiments of his 
royal highneſe, whoſe feeling for the 
diſtreſſes of his country, and whoſe 


of raiſing a revenue to ſupply the 
charges of his government. 

To theſe queſtions Mr. Pitt an- 
ſwered, that whenever the phy fi- 


neceſſary to remove molt of the re- 


| ſtrictions, and to new- mode! the 
bhouſhold. The council for the queen 
would conſiſt of the great officers of 


the houſhold, with the addition of 
As to the revenue 


: people. 


ftiould be left out. 
divided on this motion; when there 
appeared, Ayes 165 


5 
feveral reſoluions reported, at Bs 
greed to; and ordered to be de 


ſideration. 
for the mot: part, upon the _ 
topics that had been ſo fully 


to be provided for the ſupport of the 


regent's dignity, he ſhould not he 
_ deterred by the unpopularity of {4c 


a meaſure from propoſing, as li; 
laſt act, whatever additional burther, 
it might require to be laid upon tie 


During the” "coaſt of the debut 


Mr. Bouverie had remarked, ha 
the reſolution conſiſted of three diſ. 
tina propoſitions; the care of b 


majeſty's perſon; the power to re. 


move or continue the houſhold of. 
ficers; and the appointment of z 
council: 


it was therefore propoſet 
that they ſhould be put ſepar ately, 


Bur Mr. Pitt not conſent! ng to tli; M 


propoſal, Mr. Bouverie moved, tha 
the ſecond clauſe of the reſolution 
The committee 


; Nocs 229. 
Lord Norih then ved, that the 
words * for a limited time,“ be 


added; upon which the committee 

again divided: Ayes 104; Nor 
280. 5 : 

The boufe was then cefome? , the 


U. 
Ell 


livered, at a conference, to the 
„ | 
On the 22d of January 
] ] >. TY PR i Jan. 2 22 
the lords, having reſolv- 


ed themſelves into a committee cn 


the ſtate of the nation, Proceeded to 
take the elende into their con- 
us the debate turned, 


cuſſed in the lower houſe, we 10 
forbear entering in the de: ul, and 


content ourſelves with a reci: 40 on 


ſuch parts of it as Poſſeſſed an; 


gree of novelty. 
The biſhop of Llandaff (Dr. Va 
ſon) gave it as his opinion, t. my as 


ſoon as ever the two houſes of pat 
Viames 
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aof the king's incapacity, they 


& they thought fit. 


Suoht to have impowered the prince 
I Wales, by a commiſſion under the 


Treat ſeal, or otherwiſe, to take up- 
I him, not the whole regal power, 
Fut the whole egiſlati ve authority of 
1 king. The legiflature being, 


i this one at of neceſſity, com- 


eted, the next ſtep ſhould have 
2 for the parliament to have ap- 
pointed a regent whom they thou ght 
It, and with or without limitations 
A regency be- 
I g (ſettled, not by the two houſes of 
Sarliament, but by the whole le giſ- 


Pe guardianſnip of the king's per- 
Þn, for the ſecurity of his private 


F d and for his re- aſſumption 


$f all his public rights of ſove- 


x ignty, as ſoon as ever it ſhould | 


Pleaſe God to put him in a capacity 
& enjoy them. e 


He next proceeded to ſtate the 


geaſons which led him to diſapprove 
oth of the mode in which the pro- 


, and the limitations themſelves. 


It had been argued, he obſerved, 


Pat the monarchical power of a king 
1. 


_— 


Þower, and that it followed as a le- 


EFiumate conſequence, that when-_ 


Frer the individual to whom the 


WM; the truſt itſelf ought to revert to 


Ind, the promotion of @he common 


Fult does in fact revert to the com- 


uty, and the community may 


ture, the next ſtep ſhould have been, 
p make the beſt poſſible proviſion for 


poſed limitations were to be eſtabliſn- 
Great Britain was a fiduciary 


Community has committed this truſt 
Fall become incapable of executing 


e community at large, to be by. 
dem delegated, pro tempore, to ſome 
ther perſon, to be exerciſed by that 
pther perſon, for the ſame common 


Pellare: that therefore, during the 
Pirelent incapacity of the king, the 
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ment had aſcertained the ſingle 


del: gate, till the king's recovery, the 


whole or any part of that truſt to 


whomſoever they think fit. Upon 
this general ground of reaſoning, he 
preſumed, the propoſition had been 


founded, Which maintains, that the 
prince of Wales has no more right 


to the regency, previous to the de- 
ſignation of the two houſes of par- 


liament, than any other perſon. But 


I conceive, he ſaid, this reaſoning is 


not true; it would have been true, 
had the law been abſolutely filent as 


to what was to become of the truſt, 


when he to whom it was given be- _ 
came incapable of exerciling it; but 


the law is not filent. In one cate, in 
which the king becomes incapable 
of executing 

» + 1 1 
him, the law has cicarly and poſi- 


tively ſaid—« The 'truit ſhall not 
„ revert to the community at large, 


« the community perfectly know 


ce the miſchief of ſuch a reverſion, 
they will have nothing to do with 
“it; it ſhall go, according to the 
e eſtabliſhed order of ſucceſſion, en- 
« tire to the heir.“ This is the ex- 
preſs declaration of law, when the 
king becomes by death incapable of 
exerciſing the truſt committed to 
him; and the analogy of law ſpeaks 
the ſame language in the preſent _ 
caſe; it ſavs, “ No, the truit ſhall. 


«© hot revert to the community, it 
« ſhall go pro tempore, and it ſhall 80 


«© whole and entire” to the next in 
« ſucceſſion to the crown 21 mall 80 
« to the prince of Wales, who is of 
e an age to receive, and of a capa- 
« city to execute, the truſt for the 


T public good.““ I fay not that the 


prince of Wales has a legal right to 


the truſt, but I do moſt firmly con- 
tend that he has ſuch a title to it as 


cannot be ſet aſide, without violating 


the ſtrongeſt and moſt irrefragable 
analogy of law. 
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We have heard much, he ſaid, on 
this occaſion of the word right; but 


no one has condeſcended to define 
it. Now if, with Grotius, we de- 


fine right, as applied to things, to 
be a moral power of poſſeſſing a 


thing 1 in conformity to law, it is cer- 


tain the price of Wales can have 


no right to the regency; for the caſe 
has never occurred in our hiſtory, of 


a king being incapable of govern- 


ing, when an heir apparent was of 


full age to govern, therefore there 
is no unwritten law; and every body 
knows that there is no ftacute law | 


reſpecting the point; therefore tre 
can be no conformity to law. but 


| 11 W at une right to be «. 1. 101 al 
. PO Er 0 


Vallc ung a thing, conſiſt- 
entl/ with lav; and if we admit 


thai bat is not forbidden by law, is 
contiittent with law, where is the law, 
written or unwritten, which forbids 

the prince of Wales from exerciſing 
tne executive government of the 
country, during the incapacity of his i 


father ? It might, | think, be ſhewn, 


that the law forbids every other 
_ perſon in the kingdom from doing 
this, but I doubt whether it could 
be ſhewn that it forbids the prince 
of Wales. „ 5 
His next argument was founded 
upon the legaf diſtinction between 
the natural and politic body of the 
king, the union of 
an old expoſitor of the common law 
politic capacity of the king, whit 


which two bodies, 


conſiders as conſtituting a king; and 


he defines a demiſe of the crown to 
be, a diſunion or ſeparation of the 
body politic of the king 
body natural. 
this: defivition of a Jemaſe to be a 
juſt one, I would argue thus —when- 


from his 
Admitting 


ever there is a ſeparation. of the 
body politic of the king from the 
body natural of the king, there is a 
demiſe of the crown. But, ng 


extinguiſhed, but ſuſpended; ther: 


not abſolute but conditional, not pe. 
pe tual but temporary, 
im, I am told, in law, that the kit 

_ the exercite of the kingly ofice; | 


maxims, which are generally found 


„ſaid he, 


1789. 
the preſent indiſpoſition of the! biz 
there is a ſeparation of the . 
politic of the king from the hy, 
natural of the king; therefore, qu 
ing the preſent indiſpoſition of 1, 


king, there is a demiſe of the cron 


Thus alſo, it a king ſhould ber 
incapable of exerciſing the fu 
tions of a king, by being dri 
for a time, from his throne, 2s by 
pened to Edward the fourth; c.! 


he ſhould become incapable, by y, 


luntarily abandoning the tho 

happened che caſe of Jam m?? 
ſecond ; or if he ſhould become; + 
capa ble, by che hand of God; in 
tneſe caſes, and in caſes ſuch z 


theſe, there would be a civil dent 
of the crown. I am not here t5þ 


told, that the throne 1 is not vac: 
1 oy that it is fall, and that th 
powers of him who fills it are gg 


fore it is, that the demiſe I am c 
tending for is not natural but cn, 


It 15 a max. 
never- can become incompetent ! 4 


is not my intention to queſtion | 


ed in great wiſdom; but I mutt de 


allowed to ſay, that we are at thi 


moment denying in fact that int: 
grity of kingſhip which we are cf 
bliſhing in words; for, what in th 


always remains entire, but tae pong 
of executing the office of a king 


it is that body politic of the kin 
which is immortal. But, in appoint 
ing a regent, we certainly dilunlt 
the body politic of the king fron 


his body natural, and we annex i 
for the time to the body natural 0! 


the prince of Wales. This civil de. 


miſe of the crown differs not, 
| think 


link, 


1 banttiin of power which ought to be 


1 puſes of parliament, either the ri 


from a natural demite, in the 


Iasferred to the ſucceſſor; but it 


gers from it in the mode by which 
3 at power 15 acquired, and in the 
1 ſenure by which it is holden. 


After examining the feveral argu- 


a Hents t that had been urged in favour 


the reſtrictions propoſed, he con- 


Auded with adding, that, were the 
Z ppolic grounds for theſe limitations 


more eie and more extenſive 
any perſon will. aſſert them to 
Wn he could not vote either for 


z 2 © Tuitationa themſelves, or for the 
1 Node of eſtabliſhing chem. Jcan- 
1 dt, he ſaid, concur in violating the 


Fonttitation, by allowing to the two 
ight 


S 


legitlating, or of ſuſpending, 
#0gh but for an hour, any portion 


« # the royal prerogative. The eſta- 
Wiſhed prerogative of the crown is 
art of the common law of the 


And, and I think the two houſes of 
p:iiament have no more right to 


4 ipeud the law thaa the king has ; 
de conttitution is violated, let the : 
pſpenſon be made by any power 


Sort of that which made the law, 


| de complete legiſlature of the coun- 
e. 1i the two houſes can ſuſpend 


definitely, they may aboliſh per- 


Qar ed to be by the other? 


petually: why may they not come 
Pa reſſ lution, that all the preroga- 
ves of the crown, and that the king 
i Knielt, are as uſeleſs to the public 
Jod, as this houſe was formerly de- 


The lords Stormont, Carliſle, Der- 
and Portcheſter, oppoſed the re- 
Nations; the laſt, amongſt other ob- 
Ections, urged this fad — that in con- 
quence of the delay occaſioned by 
de preſent mode af proceeding, 
ind the ſuſpenſion it produced of 
| ke royal prerogatives, two convicts 
| been execated, without having 
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had an opportunity of applying to che 
crown for pardon—2 right highly 


valued, that Judge B! ickftone ob- 


ſerves, that if avy man on CuntviC=- 


tion becomes inſane, bis execution 
13 del ayed, leſt he ſhuuld have it in 
his power to ſtate circumſtances 


which might induce the king to ex- 


tend his mercy to him. 


ing an expreſs motion upon the ſub- 


ject ; but after an explanation from 
the preſident of the council, the mat- 


ter dropped. 


An ee was or that. 
the words © for a time to be limit- 
ed,” ſhould be added to the ſecond 
reſolution ; upon which the com- 
mittee divided: Contents 67; Non- 
contents g3. The debate Was re 


ſumed on the day following, when 


a diviſion took place upon the ſame 
amendment moved upon the third 


reſolution; Contents 68; Non con- 
tents 91.— ne reſt of the retolu- 


tions were then voted, and agreed 
to on. the report; and proteſts 
were entered, ſigned by 57 Lords. 85 


On the 27th, Mr. Pitt, 
after recapitulating the 


Jan. 27th. 


ſteps that had been already taken, 
obſerved, that before they pro- 
ceeded any farther, he thought it 


would be both moſt reſpectful to che 
prince of Wales, and moſt expe- 
dient in the order of their proceed- 
ings, to endeavuur. to know, whe- 


ther his royal bighneſs was willing 
to accept the regency upon the terms 


of the reſolution wiach they had 


come | 


Lord Camden having remurked 
that parliament had, in more in- 
ſtances than one, conferred by an 
act of its own the digmity of peer- 
age, and that the validity of ſuch 

creation was not to be controverted z 
this doctrine was warmly animad- 
verted upon by earl Fitzwilliam, 
who declared bis intention of mak 
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which the miniſters were 2 
and defended themſelves againſt the 
accuſation, of having treated the 
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come to.—With this view he mov- 


ed, That a committee be appoint- 
ed to attend his royal highneſs the 
prince of Wales with the reſolu- 
tions which have been agreed to by 
the lords and commons tor the pur- 
poſe of ſupplying the defect of the 
perſonal exerciſe of the royal au- 
thority during his majeſty*s illneſs, 
by impowering his royal highnels 


name and on the behalf of his ma- 
jeſty, ſubject to the limitations and 
reſtri&tions which the circumſtances 


of the caſe appear at preſent to re- 
quire; and that the committee do 


expreſs the hope Which the com- 


mons entertain, that his royal high- 
neſs, from his regard to the inte- 


reſts of his majeſty and the nation, 
will be ready to undertake the 


weighty | and important truſt pro- 


ſed to be inveſted in his royal 


| highneſs, as ſoon as an act of par- 
| Hament ſhall have been paſſed for 
carrying the laid reſolutions into 
effect. 


This motion gave rife to a con- 


fiderable degree of altercation, in 
| accuied, 


prince of Wales, . throughout the 


Whole courſe of their proceeding, 
with the moſt ſhameful want of at- 


tention and reſpect. The motion 
was voted without a diviſion, and 


ordered to be carried to the lords 
for their concurrence, together with 
a ſimilar reſolution for a committee 
to lay before the queen the reſolu- 
tion of the two houſes, relative to 
the care of his majeſty's perſon. 
Ihe reſolutions being read in he | 
houſe of lords on the 28th, and a. 


motion made for their lordſhips con- 


currence, the duke of Northumber— | 


land briefly obſerved, that theſs re 


ſolutions, as propoſed to be preſen; 


ed to the prince for his aſſent, , 
pearing in the face of them mg 
materially to curtail the exerciſe  M 
that royal authority which tber 


were about to put into his hand, 
would, as they ftood, ſeem to cy. 
vey a want of confidence in h. 


royal highneſs; he conceived i, 
to exerciſe ſuch authority, in the 


— 


two houſes, and received the: a. 


ſtrictions, that his majeſty's 1!!p; 


the word 
« ry ” 
| tein pora 


the bill before 
peruſal and cool reflection, pro 
cted in future with the caution du 


the prince of Wales and the 
queen being read, and ordered t! 


| reſolved itſelf into a committee 01 


therefore, would be but decent h 
their lordſhips to ſpecify the re, 
ſons which had guided their lor, 
ſhips 1 in adopting thoſe 3 
It having been moſt gener 
taken as the ground for hot re 


was but temporary, and would pro. 

bably be but of mort duration, be 
conceived their lordſhips could hare 
no objection to connect that vit 
the addreſs. His grace conclude 


with moving an amendment t to that 


eftect, which was negatived withor 
further debate ; and the uſual blank 
were ordered 40 be filled up wit 
lords ſpiritual 2nd 


On the zoth of Janu- 100 
ary the wo committees Jan. e 
preſented to the prince of Vi Fil 
and the queen the reſolutions of the 


ſwers which the reader will 10 
amongſt the State Papers, p. (30 
and p. (306. Heentreated 9: entke 
men would pauie; and by giving 
them à de ide Tate 


to ſo momentous a tranſaction. 
The anſwers received from ..; 


4+ 
N 


be printed, the houſe of lords agai 


the Rate of the nation, 
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The lord preſident vegan with 
1 


> 4 ae that being fill merely 


Convention, they could do no one 


| 3 -oiſlative act till they were enabled 


» . ſovereign. Deprived of che al- 
dance of his majeſty in his natural 
. | af acity, they were Coin pelled 0 


i Flor, to his golitical capacity. There 
das but one organ by waick this 


What organ was the great feal. This 


N mode of proceeding, he knew, had 


E already been ridicaled as a Phantom. 
But would thoſe who were thus free 


N 6: their ridicule 1mpart any other 

WW 1 ode by which they can be extricat- 

7, I from their jpreſent difficulties ? | 
he G ney were compelied, theres. re, by 

„e cceſſity to retort to a reſolution of _ 
ih the wo nouſes, impowering the 
Proper perſon to make uſe of che 
. reat ſeal; an inſtrument Which, 


the lord chancellor committed a 
ters patent, thoſe inſtruments mult 


2 whole force * law, and could 


Fine, quoted the conduct of lord 


&rcd the great ſea] to be atixed to 
In inſtrument in the manner he now 


a propoſed. Two reſolutions, he ſaid, 

1 I be therefore found neccilary to 

re. de adopted under their preſent cir- 

de umſtances to compleat the legiſla- 


ee. The firſt was, to eſtablimm a 


. tommilſion to open and hold the par- 
1 Iament 1 in due form; the ſecond 


eo old follow up the firſt at a con- 


mM Fenicnt time, fot the purpoſe of 
” 1 Wpowering the royal aſſent to be 
: 1 in his majeſty's name to the 


= 
of 
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o to do by the preſence or aſſent of 


i lordſhip ſaid, was of ſuch great 
ind particular authority, that even 


| 10 miſdemeanor by affixing it to 
bc conſidered valid; they would have 


ot be diſputed by the judges. His 
prdthip, in ſupport of this doc- 


Ehanccllor Hardwicke, who had fuf- 


ll of regency by the Ry Qr by L 


another commiſſion, His lordſhip | 
concluded by moving, * That it is 
«« expedient and neceſſary that let- 
ters patent, under the great ſeal 


« of Great Britain, be impowered 


to be iſſued by the authority of 
„ the two houſes of parliament, in. 
the tenor and form following:“ 


Then followed an exact tranſcript of 


the writ uſually iſfued under the fign 
Stance could be obtained, and 


manual, impowering certain commiſ- 


fioners to open and hold the King's 
parliaments. at W eſtminſter. The 
commiliioners nominated by the 
preſent letters patent were, the 


prince of Wales, the duke of York, 


the dukes of Cumberland and Glou- 


ceſter, together with the other per- 


ſons aſually inferted therein. . 
The motion being | ſecorided, 


Lord Por tcheſter roſe, and ob- 


3 they were now in that pre- 


e ſituation where the v ſtood wo 
months ſince; with this difference 


only, mat they were now going to 
do, by a pretended act of parlia- 
ment, what thould have been done 

by a declaratien of the two houſes. 
But beſides this fiction of the great 
feal, there were other Rambling. | 
Blocks in their Way. By two acts 


of parliament, the lign manual was 


made eſſentially neceſiary to the ya- 
hdity « of any act. Theſe were the 


acts of 33d of Henry the eighth, and 


the 1ftof Philip and Mary; the for- 
mer declar! ring that no act cou'd be 


valid unleſs figned by the fore- 


reign, or, in his abſence, by the 
calls regni; and the latter, in de- 
ciding on the attainder of the duke 
of Norfolk, ſpeaking the ſame lan- 


guage, but in ſtronger: terms. 


Lord Camden replied, that a 


different meaning was to be attach- 


ed to thoſe acts. They were, he 


contended, acts merely aſnrmative ; 
—that is, they ailerted that acts io 
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: known: 


figned were legal, but they no where 
contained the aſſertion, that thoſe 


acts could not be legalized in any 


other form !—His lordihip added 
a precedent in point, that of 28 
Eliz. which had actually paſſed un- 
der the great ſeal only, and without 


the fign manual. 


His royal highneſs. the duke of 


York roſe unexpectedly at this mo- 


ment, and ſaid, he had not been 
informed that it was intended to in 


ſert his name in the commiſlion, 
and therefore it had not been in his 
power to take any ſteps to prevent 


it. He could not ſanction the pro- 


ceedings with his name, not wiſhing 
to tand upon record, and be hand- 


ed to poſterity, as approving ſuch 
a meaſure. 


His opinion of the 
whole ſyſtem adopted was already 


propoſed, as well as every other 


that had been taken reſpecting the 
ſame ſubject, to be unconſtitutional 
and illegal. | 
to have nothing to do with any 
part of the buff 
ed that his name, and that of his 
brother the prince of Wales, might 
| be left out of the commiſſion. 
Lord Camden faid, upon a re- 
gquiſition thus communicated, there 
could be no heſitation. | 
not for a moment reſiſt the royal 
duke's deſire, but would readily u 
agree to omit his royal highneſs's 
name, and that of his royal high- 
neſs the prince of Wales. 


He deſired, therefore, 


neſs; and requeſt- 


The duke of Cumberland 85 


roſe, and deſired that his name, and 
that of the duke of Glouceſter, 
might alſo be omitted. 

dome difficulty here aroſe, as to 
the mode of complying with their 


royal highneſs's Lord 


requeſts. 


MWalſiagham ſuggeſted the regular 
parliamentary form of proceeding, 
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he deemed the meaſure 


He ſhould. 


that of reading the paſſage of the 
commiſſion defired to be omitted, 
and putting the queſtion, « Thy 


« theſe words ſtand part of the 


«© motion.” This being admitted 


to be proper, his lordſhip put the 


queltion in form, and declared if the 
© non contents had it.“ But lor 
Radnor and lord Fitzwilliam te. 


marked, that if the means of lezy. 


ing out his royal highneſs's name, 


that had been reſorted to, wer 


ſuffered to go upon the journals, | 
would convey a marked diireſpec 
to his royal highneſs. 

At length it was ſettled, thi 


the motion ſhould ſtand as it did: 
and that, 


when reported to the 
houſe, I.ord Radnor ſhould the 


move an amendment, that it migit 


appear on the journals, or it Was 


at the defire of their royal highn:: 
ſes the dukes of York and Cum: 
berland, being preſent, that their 


names, and thoſe of the prince c 


Wales and duke of Glouceſter, were 


omitted in the commiſſion. 

The reſolution, as amend- Feb.: 
ed and paſſed by the lords, 
having been communicated to the 
houſe of commons, Mr. Pitt moved 
for their concurrence therein. Thi 
motion, which was at length carried 
without a diviſion, gave rite to along 


and warm debate.—'The reſolution 


was defended, as affording the only 


legal ſecurity to their proceeding 


which the caſe admitted of.— On the 
other ſide, it was urged, that how- 
ever they might thus be made . 


mally legal, yet being ſubſtantia!) 
and hiſtorically otherwiſe, it woull 
have been much more ſafe, that the 


whole caſe ſhould ſtand upon 11 
own ground, diſtinguiſhed as an it. 


regular proceeding, juſtified on 


by neceflity, than to call in cout 
terfeit props to ſupport it. Tit 


Prececens 
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. Mints of the reign of Henry 
he ſixth, vpon which ſo much ttrets 
ad been laid whilſt miniſters were 
Tontending for the right of the two 
& uſes to nominate a regent, were 
ow totally abandoned. 
Formity to thoſe precedents the 

rince of Wales ought to be em- 

ESowcred by the propoſed commiſ- 

don to open the parliament in the 

13 ing's name, and to exerciſe the 

ſegiſlative authority of the king, in 

E he paſling of ſuch acts as might be 

I Rendered for the royal ailent. Nor 

EZTould there be now any ground ot. 

E pprehenſion that he ſhould reject a 

bilrop limitations, as he had already 


In con- 


geclared his willingneſs to accept 


the committee with a ene Df the 


Kita! conſequences that might fol- 
bo, from admitting any idea of 
Fompetition in it, to the unity of tlie 
empire, the integrity of the conſtitu- 

Fon, and the hereditary ſucceſion 


o the throne itſelf. 


peaker begged leave to call the 
MWitention of the houſe to the ſitua- 
Fon in which he ſtood. —In conſe- 


Wim of placing him in that chair, he 


| gught regularly to be preſented to 
he king, for his approbation. As 


Fat could not be done, he wiſhed 


e know whether they had any di- 
ecdions to give him with reſpect to 
de commiſiioners who were to open 
de leſions, After a ſhort conver- 
ion, it was agreed that he ſhould 


dot be Prelented for cheir conhirma- 


Ic regency wah. the reſtrictions. 
r. Burke in a long and able 
Þcech ſupported the excluſive right 


| "© the © FINS of W ales to the . 


& Before the houſe adjourned the. 


quence of the honour they had done 


The day following, the 
ſpeaker with the com- 


Feb. zd. 


mons being at the bar of the houſe 
of lords, earl Bathurſt, who ſat as 
ſpeaker for the lord chancellor, ac- 
quainted them that the illneſs of his 


majeſty had made it neceſſary that a 
commiſſion in his name ſhould paſs 
the great ſeal, which they would 
hear read. 


the commiſſion, lord Bathurſt, in a 


ſhort ſpeech (ſee State Papers, p. 


306) opened the cauſes of their 


Preient meeting, and the objects for 


which they were to provide. 


As ſoon as the commons were re- 
turned to their houte, and had gone 
through the uſual forms, Mr. Pitt 
roſe, and after a ſhort preface 
moved that leave be given to bring 
in a bill to provide for the care of 
his majeſty's royal perſon, and for the 


adminiſtration of the regal authority 


during his majeſty's illneſs. Leave 
was accordingly given; and the bill 
was brought in and read for the fir it 

time without debate on the — 15 fol- 
ne 


On a motion = ih Feb. 


this day, for the ſecond | 
reading of the regency bill, Mr. 
Burke begged leave to make ſome 
obſervations on the principles and 
proviſions of the bill, in order to 
point out to gentlemen in what point 
of view they were to examine it when 
it came before them in the committee. 


Ia order to form a competent idea 


of the bill, they were to recollect that 
it had been declared that the king 
was incapable of exerciſing the 
royal functions: it was now pro- 
poſed to ſupply this defect by the 5 
une xampled remedy of a mutilated, 
divided, and disjointed government, 


a government which went to heap all 
the burthen and odium of power on 


his roval highnels, Wit hot any of N 
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its graces or ſplendor; and which, 
while it took away from him even the 


power of doing good, of encouraging 
merit, or even exerciſing charity, was 
calculated to ſecure the influence and 


future ſucceſs of a party in avowed 


enmity with him. Being called to or- 
der on account of ſome warm expreſ 2 


fions he ufed, he added, that if the 


| meaſures propoſed were in their own 


nature unjuſtifiable, and tending to 


introduce diſorder and debility into 
government —if they were contemp- 


tible in the jealouſy they evinced of 


the prince, and alarming from their 
hoſtility to the whole houſe of 
Brunſwick—if they tended to create 
diſtruſt and diſanion not only among 
the different branches of the royal 
5 family, but between all orders and 


ranks in the fate, then was he 


_ juſtifiable in the warmth he had : 


5 Eymced, 


The bill was then read a ſecond 


time, and ordered to be committed 
on the morrow. 


The repency bill conſiſted 


* 
q "of thirty-two clauies* .— ] he 


clauſe, which was firſt objected toin 
the committee, was that which con- 
tained the oath to be taken by the 
regent. 'Two parts of this oath 


were objected to by Mr. Burke.— 


Firſt, that by which he was bound 
# to take care of the perſonal ſafety 
* of the king to the utmoſt of his 
La proviſion, 
which could only be conſidered as a 


* power and ability? 


mockery and inſult upon the prince 


of Wales, when it was well known 


that he was not in the ſmalleſt de- 


gree entruſted with the care of the 
royal perſon.—Secondly, that part 
by which he was bound © to govern 
according to the ſtipulations and 


« reſtrictions contained in the bill.“ 


It was afced, tor what Purpoſe 


3 Sec State Papers, P. 343. 


1789. 
this idea of a covenant was h. 
troduced, and why the words di 
not run in general terms, as in 


the coronation, “ according to the 6 
% laws of the land,“ of which tha 
bill, when it paſſed, would of courſe 


make a part? 

In anſwer to both theſe objection 
it was ſaid, that the oath was takten 
from that inſerted im the regency 
act of the preſent reign; and with 
regard to the firſt objection, it ua 


ſaid, that the regent, poſſeſſing a. 


moſt the whole executive pore; 
would be poſſeſſed of means pecu. 
lar to himſelf of providing for the 
king's ſafety; ſuch as proteting MW 
him againſt treaſon, feditions, ard 
riots, in Caſe of civil war or of u. 
vaſion. 8 

The ſeventh inks, Providing 
againſt the non-reſidence of n 


Prince, and againſt his marrying 


a papiſt, being read; Mr. Rate 
roſe, and again brought on the 
ſubject of the rumour which that 


formerly prevailed, of the prince“ 


marriage. He concluded vii 
moving that the words, * « 


60 who is or ſhall be married, in l 


« or in fact, to a papiſt,“ ſhould be 


added. This produced much alter. 


cation, in which the mover v 
treated with great aſperity yy m 


North, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Gres, 
and Mr. Courtenay.— Mr. W elbox 


Ellis defired the royal act to be rea 
by which it is enacted, that the mar 
riage of any of the deſcendants ct 


Geo. 13. ſhall not be valid with 
the royal aſſent. This, he ch. 


ſerved, was a full anſwer to all a 
vils, as that could not be valid 
fact, which was not good in law. 
The amendment was ne gatifes 
without a diviſion. | 
57S he next cl lauſe in the bill 2) 
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Wat which reſtrained the regent 
From creating peers. 


Mr. Jolliffe moved an amend- 


nent, for limiting the duration of 
1 his reſtriction to che firſt of Feb- 


uary 1790. He ſaid he thought 


| that all the reſtrictions were founded 


pn a ſuppoſition that his majeſty's re- 
Feovery was probable; now it was to 
e preſumed, that ſymptoms of re- 


| Fcovery might be looked for, if they 


were to be expected at all, within 
teen months from the firſt diſ- 


3 overy of the diſorder; and the 
FTommittee ought to limit the dura- 
tion of reſtrictions, which if not 
Eo Pnited, it would not be in the power 
| =: the commons alone to remove, 
Whenever they ſhould feel an incli- 


vation ſo to do. The conſent of 
the lords would then be neceſſary ; 
and their lordſhips might not be 
Freadily diſpoſed to conſent to what 
| would be a diminution of their own 
Fconſequence. 

Mr. Hawkins Browne was ready 
to admit that the reſtrictions ought 
to be limited in point of duration; 
but thought fifteen months too ſhort 
a period, and propoſed two or 
j three rens, 

Mr. Burke declared, there was no 
Foundation whatever for the reſtric- 


2 


by 


5 


prince, it was inſulting and injuri- 

ous, as his conduct had hitherto 

given no ground for ſuſpecting him 
of a diſpoũtion to abuſe power. If 


* was agaialt thoſe who were ſup- 


pboſed to "be his adviſers, t they were 
equally malignant, becauſe thoſe 
perſons, when in office, had made 
the moſt temperate uſe of that 
power. The duke of Portland had 
| been in his majeſty's ſervice in En 


land, as well as in Ireland, and had 


| not made a prodigal uſe of that pre- 


rogative. 


tion. If it was directed aptlinſt the 


preſent Whigs profeſſed to tread, 


was extremely ſparing of grants of : 


peerages. Why then ſhould it be 


ſuppoied that they would deviate | 


from an example which they took 


for their model, when they wiſhed 
to recommend themſelves to the 
good opinion of the public ?—The. 
amendment was negatived without 


a diviſion. 
The next clauſe on which any 


debate took place was that reſpecting 
the granting of places, or penſions 


in reverſion. Lord North obſerved, 
that it was one of the profeſſed 


principles of the reſolutions, that the 


prince ſhould have the power of ap- 


pointing his own ſervants. How then, 


he aſked, if the prince had not the 


power of granting penons or re- 
verſions, was it poſlible for him to fill 
the highest ſituation in the law de- 
partment, if a vacancy ſhould happen 
therein? Not a pu; ne judge, nor even 5 
a barriſter of tolerable 
would accept of the ofiiceofford hiok 
chancellor, an office extremely pre- 


carious in its tenure, if the prince 


had not a power to reward him for 
his ſervices in caſe of a diſmiſſal. 
He cherefore propoſed that an ex- 


ception ſhould be inſert ed to pros 
vide for ſuch a caſe, | | 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
ſaid, it was v ery fit the regent ſhould 


have the choice of a lord chancellor, 7 
if the country ſhould be ſo unfor- 


tunate as to loſe the learned lord 


who now filled that office. But till 
he was of opinion that it was not in 
the preſent bill that the power of 
providing for him ſhould be given. 
When the occaſion {hould occur, 
the regent might apply to parlia- 


ment, and he himſelf for one would 


UETS 5 "> ONE 


The late marquis of 
Rockingham, in whoſe footſteps the 
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tioned by the noble lord. 
regent mould not be put on a better 


fituation on his retirement. 
tainiag that power, every compact 
made with his royal highneſs in the 
reſolutions was broken. 


* 


n — 
l * 9 I 
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very readily agree to the ſum men- 
But a 


foot! ing than the king himſeif. Now 
che hing could not grant ſuch a 
penſion without the conſent of par- 
liament. It was for this reaſon 
only that he oppoſed the. noble 
lord's motion. 


Lord North replied, that 5 ſap- 


poled that, by the mode propoſed, 
they meant to take to themſelves 


the diſpoſal of the great ſeal, as the 


kept the power of providing tor the 


officer who might be called to that 
By re- 


inltead of relieving him from the 
already too heavy reſtrictions, were 


| forging for him new fetters. The 
: parliament, not the regent, would 
have the power of chuſing his ſer- 


O vants.— I. he amendment was ne- 


| gail! \ ed. 


in 2 committee on "the 


regency bill, the twelfth clauſe was 
read, upon which Mr, Anſtruther ob- 


ſerved, that though this clauſe ſtated 


that the care or management of the 


king's Property ſhould not be in the 


prince of Wales, yet it was total- 
ly ſtlent in what hands it ſhould 


veſt. There have been various ac- 


Counts concerning the vaſt amcunt 
of that property; Whateve er it might 


be, it was hank right chat it 


ſhould be properly taken care cf, 
and not be to placed that it might be 
embe zz e by anonymous purloiners, 


whom nobody could call to account, 


becauſe nobody Knew. He was 
therefore of opinion, that a commiſ- 
ſion be appointed, to conſiſt of the 
qucen, the princes of the blood, 


The houſe, 


7 The houſe being s again 
Fe b grh. houſhold, 


1789. 
the great officers of ſtate, the log 
chancellor, and the two chief ju. 
tices, for executing the ſaid trud. 

Mr. Pitt ſaid, that as to the 
amount of that Hroperty, he be 
lieved there could be nothing bit 
gueſs-Work; at leaſt he had no cive 
by which to enable him to form ay; 
thing like a judgment; whateve: 
it might be, it had already Ween 0 le. 
polited in ſuch hands as would il. 
ways be obiiged to account for tir 
truſt. 

Mr. Burke 8 the Prog. 
ſition effered by Mir. Anftruther, 


and conſidered this as a fur: ther. 


proof of the unjuſt and illibe;.! 
treatment of the princes of the blood 
royal, whowere thus excluded tion, 
m_ deemed unworthy of any thare 
that truſt, in which they had u un. 
8 ly the firſt interelt : and the 
deepeſt concern. 
The clauſe paſien. without ameid- 


ment. 


The Gurtoonth ue proris ng 
for the payment of his maje!;"; 
under the direction of 
her majeſty, being read; Sir Jame: 
Erikine oppoſed it, as granting 
larger powers than were neceſtar; 
and inſiſted that the expence of d 
houſhold might be much dim. 
niſhed. u 

The chancellor 7 the exc hegte: 
{:d, that ſome circumſtances, ariiiog * 
from his majeſty's ſituation, 11 
tended to increaſe than diminth the 
expence of tome porch of the how 


hold. 
Mr. Burke objected to the cha, 


as tending to the ſubverſion of te 


civil liſt act, irreconcileable wich the 
true principles of @conomy, and d cals 
culated only for the purpoſe ot pio 
viding for a favourite and vane 
ary corps. He alto e 70 U 
a 
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ay 0 


roceeding to ſecure the payment 
12 houſhold, before the queſ- 
tion of ſeparating it from the exe- 


ae government had been decid- 
| 0 d upon. 


Mr. Powys moved, that the eule 


v poſtponed; in which motion he © 
| was ſupported by Lord Nortn, upon 
de ground taken by Mr. Burke: 
the committee din ided; 


Wor? 13 | 5 
The Gu conch * relative to 


4 Be privy purſe of his m zeſty, WAS 
oppoſed on the impropriety of re- 


* ling to his royal hignneſs, Who 


| vas to ſupport the dignity of the 
Froun, the power over the Sep 


Sarſe, amounting to Go, cool. a 
Pear; out of which, by the clauſe, 


has to be taken 16,0001. andgiven 


Wo her majeſty, for purpoſes un- 


Fknown to parliament; and the re- 
Wainder locked up and left, in caſe 


pf his majeſty's indiſpoſition con- 
Tung; to the diſpoſition of parlia- 


It was ſupported upon the ; 


ſty's bene factions, and on the im- 


Z Geir of continuing als ma- 


33 of ſeizing the moment of 
| majelty” s indi{poſitioa to ſtrip. 
bim of his property. 


The 10,000 E 


lich, it was objected, were given to 


er majeſty for purpoſes unknown to 


3 . rlia ament, was explained i in the fol- 


wing manner: 12,000 |. was oven 


- to pay an eſtabliſhed liſt of charities 
eettled by his maje eſtyz and the re- 
Haining 40001. was to enable her 


! Wajelty to continue his majeſty's 


F benefactions to thoſe perions Who 
3 | Fere not on the liſt; but who, ſhe 
knew, received charit y to that a- 
3 Þount. 

b 1 Sir William Moleſworth was wil- 


Ig to agree to the ſum propoicd 


1 be taken trom the money of his 
EDycly's privy purſe, that was ap- 
2 lated 8 thc Charities MEntion- 


= 
=. 
Tg 


ayes 87, 


* 


the prince, he moved, as an amend- 
ment, to add the words, &« and that 


«© the remainder ſhall be paid over | 
« tothe treaſurer of the privy purſe 


of the repent.” Upon this a- 


mendment the committee divided: 


aves FOI, noes 126. 


The ſeventeenth clauſe was ne wy 
read, vetting in her majeſty the ca 
of the king s perſon, and the 88. 


vernment of the houſhold. 
Mr. Powys objected to that part 


of the clauſe which gave her mi jeſty 
He con- 
demned it as adivition of power with 


power over the Nee 


the executive authority. It was un- 


Jultifiable and inadmiſñble. The 
power given * N over the 
houſhold, and t 
the regent from: creating pecrs, ; 
not only gave a dangerous controul 
- over the two houſes, but put it 
After 
arguing upon the miſchiefs that 
might reſult from ſuch a meaſure, he 


-Jauſe re Raining 


into irreſponſible hands. 


concluded by moving an amend- 


ment to the preamble of the 
eaving it open for future 
reviſion. | 


clauſe, 


The chancellor of the exchequer 


agreed to the amendment, and ſaid, 
that in the courſe of the whole buſi- 
neſs, one of the principles he had 
ever invariably maintained was, that 
the whole of the bill ought- ever to 
be kept open to the fature revition. 


and alteration of parliament. 
The amendment being put and 


agreed to, the ſame was inſerted in 


the cl: 1aſe, 


Sir Peter Burrell objeted to the = 
latter part of the clauſe, The pa- 


tronage given, he ſaid, was ſo looſe- 


| ly xprefied, that it was impoſii ble 


to aicertain th amount of it; 


which, he conceived, the - houſe 
41-3 ought 
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ed; but not thinking; it proper that 
the remainder ſhould be kept from 
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ought to be acquainted with, previ- 
ouſly to its adopting the clauſe. 
The chancellor of the exchequer 


acquainted the honourable baronet, 


that the whole amount was about. 


200,0001. a year: of this one half 
went to the payment of tradeſmen's 
bills: the ſalaries of the houſhoid, 
from the greateſt officers to the 
loweſt turnſpit, did not amount to 


more than 100,000 l. a year; out of 


that ſum there was not more than 
about 30,0001. received for ſalaries 
by members of the two houtes of 


parliament. There wete ſeven in 


the nouſe of commons, whole ſala- 
ries amounted to about 4oool. and 
eignen lords in the other houſe, 
| whoſe ſalaries amounted to about 

26,000 l. Such influence, he ſaid, 
was not likely to produce any con- 
ſiderable alteration in the ſyſtem of 
economy adopted on the preſent 
: exi Fency. - - 
__ Mr. Burke and lord Kari con- 
demned che clauſe, on the old 
of her majeſty's having any ſhare 
in the executive government. They 
reprobated the meaſure of dividing 
that power as unconſtitutional and 
dangerous, and expreſſed their fears 
of its operating as a porous 


ground 


precedent. 
Mr. Sheridan pape as an 


amendment, which was ſupported 
by lord George Cavendiſh, and 


general Norton, to ſeparate the 
great officers from the houſhold ; 


upon which the committee divided: 
ayes 118, noes 173. Majority 
againſt the amendment 55. — The 


queſtion was then put upon the 


clauſe, Which was carried. | 
| The clauſe relativ 
Feb. 10th. The clauſe relative to 


| the queen's council be- 
ing read, Mr. Pitt propoſed, that 


it ſhould conſiſt of the four principal 
officers. of the bon id, the lord 
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cnamberlain, the lord ſteward, the 
maſter of the horſe, and the groon 


of the ſtole, for the time being, and 


in addition to theſe, of four othe 
perſons; in ſelecting of whom, he yz 
naturally led to make choice of those 


whom his majeſty himſelf had placel 


at the head of the church and th; 


lawza and therefore he ſhould prope 


the names of John lord archbithg 


of Canterbury, Edward lord Thu. 


low, William lord archbiſhop 
Vork, and Lloyd lord Kenyon, 
Re meant that theſe four ſhou! 


be appointed counſellors by ran 
and not as ofhcers filling, for th 
time being, the ſtations which thx 


now hold: but the four officers d 
the houſtwld he propoſed not by thz 
own names, but the names ot the 
offices. 

This conſtitution of 2 counci 
was objected to on theſe gourd; 
firſt, on account of the omiliion of ti 
princes of the royal blood: ſecond), 
on account of the nomination ben: 
in ſome inſtances perſonal, and! 


others official; and laſtly, becauter 


the omiſſion of other eminent pe: 
ſonages, whoſe ſituations made tin 
fit objects for ſuch a choice. 

In anſwer to the firſt ay £0, 
lord Graham obſerved, that the 
was no neceſſity for Pare 0 
names of the princes of che do 
in the li of counſellors to l 


1 


queen, as her majeſty could at 


times procure. their advice; an 
was ot opinion, that e 8 to U 
princes ſhould prevent the cs 
mittee from putting them into! 
ations, which would render tel 
reſponſible to parliament; and mit b 
cauſe them to be brought 10 6 
bar of the houſe to anſwer for 
diſcharge of the truſt repolal 


them. 


Colonel Phi Pps ſaid, that 5 bs 


— 
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erst reaſon for omitting the names 
Jof the princes was, that the two 
houſes having agreed that the re- 
| : ent ſhould not have the cultody 
of the royal perſon, thoſe perſons 
EZ ought not to be appointed coun- 


EF votion of the regent. For this very 
reaſon alſo, he urged, in anſwer to 
: the ſecond objection, it was not pro- 


© cellor, and chief juſtice for the time 


out WE 

15 1 being; for then, in caſe of any 
; Fe chene, the regent would have the 
0 4 nomination of counſellors, who were 
1. 


6 g . of the king's perſon, with which the 


8 


chen b 5 
ꝛeery ſame reaſon the officers of the 
„„ bouſhold, who were to be named 
Dune WE : 
=_ counſellors, might be deſcribed as 
ve: for the time being, becaule the bill 
„had put them entirely under the 
UWA 3 | 
control of the queen, who could 
14 alone remove them. 
auen? In addition to theſe 1 Mr. 
dee Pitt argued, that it was held as a 
e indie in law, that in all caſes, 
© [cd 3 5 

"= choſe who by their proximity could 
oc. be ſuppoſed to have any poſlible in- 
* = tereſt in the ſucceſſion, were, for 
that reaſon, excluded from the care 
ns | | | | rag 
of the perſon to be taken care of: 
: z © this, therefore, was, in his mind, a 


= :irong reaſon why the princes. of 
the blood ſhould be excluded from a 


lotted the queen, which, in its na- 
ure, neceſſarily involved in it the 
care of his majeſty's perſon. 


R the omiſſion of the ſpeaker, the lord 
mayor of London, and chief juſtice 


5 on of the laſt· mentioned great of- 
9 beer was ſtrongly animadyerted 


| © {ellors to the queen who might 
B: be ſuppoſed to be much at the de- 


er that the committee ſhould name 2 
The two archbiſhops, and the chan- 


© to adviſe the queen about the care 


© regent was not to meddle. For the 


VF 
® participation in the council to be al- 
5 
0 


The laſt objection was founded on 


„ of the common pleas. The omiſ- 


upon; and the miniſters were ac- 


cuſed of looking to the politics of 


perſons as the criterion of their qua- 


lification for the truſt to be veſted in 
them. - Mr. Burke concluded the 
debate with reminding the commit- 


tee, that the excluſion of the royal 


family was full in the teeth of the 
very laſt regency bill, namely the 


fifth of the preſent king, by which 
his majeſty was obliged to nominate. 


a guardian for the prince of Wales, 


in caſe he ſhould ſucceed to the 
crown before he was of age, from 


among the princes of the blood. _ 
A diviſion took place, on a mo- 
tion made by lord North, that the 
duke of Vork ſhould be one of the 


council; when. the queſtion was ne- 
gavved : Ayes 130; Noes 177. 


The ſeveral names of their royal : 
Hhighneſſes prince William Henry, 


prince Edward, duke of Gloucelter, 


and duke of Cumberland, were then | 


ſeverally propoſed, and negatived. 


Mr. Demptter then propoſed, that 
the ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 
mons, and the lord mayor of Lon- 
don, be added; both which e 


5 tions were negatived. 


The 26th clauſe, pro- 
viding for the reſump- 
tion of the government by his ma- 
jeſty, being read, Mr. Pitt having 


premiſed that though the right of . 
reſumption did not depend on the 


votes of either houſe of parliament, 
vet as a king of this country was not 

capable of doing any act of ſtate by 
himſelf, but was obliged to make 
uſe cf the medium of perſons who 
ſhould be reiponlible to the laws for 
ſuch an act; fo in the preſent caie, 


the bare e of his ma- 


jeſty, that his incapacity was re- 
moved, ought not to be admitted as 
a proof of ſuch a fact; but he ſhould 


e ſome 01 gan, known to the 
country, 


In 
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eountry, to ſatisfy the people of {0 
deſirable an event. It would not 


be reaſonable that his majeſty ſhould 


be obliged to reſort to the political 
ſervants of the regency, to deſire 
that they ſhould take the proper ſteps 
for reſtoring him to power ; and the 
reaſon which induced him to think 
ſo was, that the ſervants of a go- 
vernment which was to be deſtroyed 
by ſuch meaſures were certainly not 
the moſt fit to carry them into ex- 
ecution. His propoſal then was, 
that as ſoon as it ſhould appear to 
five out of the eight counſellors ap- 
Pointed to advite the queen, that his 
majeſty's health was reſtored, they 


ſhould certity it under their hands 


to the political ſervants of the re- 
gent, who ſhould be bound to record 
the inſtrument! in the council books, 


and farther to notify it to the lord 


mayor of London, and afterwards to 
the public in the London Gazette. 
The king ſhould then ſummon the 
attendance of a number of mem- 
bers of the privy council, either ſuch 
as had been members of it before 
his indiſpoſition, or ſhould have been 
added to it by the regent: the num- 
ber that he would propoſe to be 


ſummoned on this occation ſhould: 
be nine. Theſe nine, fitting in coun- 
cil with his majeſty, would have an 


E opportunity of judging whether his 
incapacity was really removed or 
not; and ſhould ſix. of them be of 


opinion that it was, then a procla- 


mation, ſigned by his majeſty, and 
counterſigned by theſe fix privy 


_ counſellors, certifying the king's ca- 
pub- 
liſhed, and inftantly all the power of 


pacity, ſhould immediately be 


the regent ſhould ceaſe and deter- 
mine. 


ing they 
not be ſaid whether they | had acted 


Theſe fix perſons ſhould be! 
| reſponſible to tne public for the opi- 
nion which they thould thus give 


under their hands; and that reſpon. 
ſibility would be the people” s ſecu. 
rity, that the truſt repoſed in theſe 
perſons would not be abuſed. —Hav. 
ing premiſed this, he moved, that 


the blank left for the number of 


privy counſellors whom the King 
ſhould ſummon be filled up with the 
word nine. 

Mr. Powys ſaid, that of all the 
meaſures propoſed by the right hy. 
nourable gentleman mn the w. Hole 
courſe of this unprecedented buſin:(; 
this was certainly the moſt extraordi. 

nary ; the right honourable gentle. 


man had firſt maintained, that parha. 


ment had a riglit to ſettle every thing 
relating to the preſent exigence; but 
now he abandoned that principle, ard 


did not intend to ſuffer the interfe. 


rence of parliament in the reſtoration 

of the king to his government, 
With reſpect to the reſpontibilty 

of the privy counſellors who were 


to ſign the proclamation, the public, 
he ſaid, could not have 
dence in the declaration of men 


much conh- 


picked and choſen from their tellow 
counſellors in the manner propot ed, 


Bat, after all, what was the nature of 


their refporſibllity ? 'Their grounds 
for declaring that tlie king was 
reſtored to health could not be 
aſcertained; and there fore, ſuppeſ- 
ſhould be wrong, it could 


wrong wilfully, or merely from an 
error in judgment: of what uſe 


therefore, could that reſponſibiliy 
be to the public, w 


draw down upon theſe couuſcllon 


which could not 


the puniſhment and vengeance Gt 
the law, becauſe it was 1mpoti;b.c 9 
prove, in cate they thould be wrong 

in their declaration, that it was = 
through error, but defign, that the, 


had deceived the public, 
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The neceſſity of having the king's 


4 apacity to reſume the government 
Weicertained by the two houſes of par- 


liament, rather than by the queen's 


Jor the privy council, was ſtrong- 
urged by Mr. Sheridan. He ob- 
3 Ene that by the preſent bill every 
act that ſhould be done by the king 
| during his iacapacity was declared 


to be inv alid, and of no effect: now 
"Mould it be reſoived by the nine 
privy counſellors, during a receſs of 
parlament, that the king was reco- 


vered, the moſt ſerious conſequences 
might follow: for before the two 


hoales could mect to aſcertain that 


. fac, the great ſeal might have been 


put | to a en on Of regency 


chat would place 1 it out of the power 
of the two houſes to interfere any 
more, though his majeity ſhould re- 


Wapſe; and thus thoſe privy coun- 


Telors whether through error or de- 
en, might be the means of making 
an incapable king eſtabliſh a go- 
. 3 ernment Which the two houtes could 
6 not after: ards overturn. 
to remedy this objection, was offered 


A clauſe 


pr Mr. Marſnam, but rejected. Mr. 
owys afterwards moved, that the 
Iphyf ſicians be examined by the 


© cucen's council on oath 5 which was 
negatived. Lauly, Mr. She ridan, 
g Mfr again urg ing the 


güity of parliamentary inveſtiga- 
tion of the recovery of his majelly, 
moved, that the regent be obliged 


to communicate to parliament the 
notification of the king's r. covery. 


J - 
5 


Upon this motion, after ſome con- 


| verſation, the houſe divided; when 
it was negatired. Ayes 113; Noes 
3 $181. Ma ajority, 68. 85 

1 1 The committee 


having gone 


through the whole bill, which the 
Paader will find at the end of the 
dtate P apers, the houſe was retumed, 


ing, two clauſes were pro- 


three years, 


lords were aſſembled, the 
chancellor rote, and after obſerving. 
that it had appeared from the of- 
ficial report of the phyſicians, that 
his majeſty had been for ſome time 
in a ſtate of convaleſcence, inform 
ed them, that the er re- 
ceived conveyed the | 
ligence that that improv ement was 
itil progreſſive; an inkc Mmation. he 
was ture which would prove highly 


neceſ- 


« 


reading on the morrow. 


Upon the third read- 
poſed to be added, the one by Mr. 


Pulteney, limiting the reſtriction re- 


lative to the creation of peers to 


the other by Mr. W. Smith, reſerv- 


ing to the regent the power, in cen. 


tain caſes, of giving the royal aſ- 


ſens to a bill or bills for the relief of 
diſſenters from the church of Eng- 
land. This, after a thort converſa- 
tion, was withdrawn. 
paſſed, and was ordered to be Care 
Tied to the lords, 


The bill then 


On the 17th the res 
gency bill, having paſſed 


tarough the previous ſtages without 
oppofition, was committed in the 
houſe of lords, where, beſides ſeve- 
ral verbal amendments, two new 
clauſes were added to it: the firſt, 
placing under the controul and ma- 


nagement of tne queen all the pa- 
laces, houſes, gardens, parks, &C. 


poſſeſſed by his majelty: the ſecond | 


committing to her majeſty the care 
of all the royal offspring under the 
age of twenty ene 

Tins day, as ſoon as the 


Feb. 19. 


pyy intelli- 


pleaſing to every man in the king- 
dom. In this ſituation of things he 


conceived | they could not pollbly 


proceed 


[197 
the report brought up, and agreed 
to, and the bill ordered tor the Hor 


Feb. 12. 


which was adopted; 


Nene 


Feb. 17. 
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1381 
proceed upon the bill before them; 
and therefore moved, that their lord- 
ſhips do immediately adjourn to 
Tueſday next. 


Before the queſtion was put, the 
duke of York roſe, and addreſſed 


the houſe in words to the following 


effect: * truſt your lordſhips will 
do me the juſtice to believe that no 

perſon in the houſe could feel equal 
pleaſure with myſelf, from the fa- 


Vvourable account which the noble 


lord on the wool-fack has given, and 
the motion he has made to the 


houſe, in which I entirely concur. 
I ſhould have had great ſa- 
tisfaction in making the ſame com- 


munication to the houſe, if I had 
been enabled to do it from any cer- 
tain information. I thought it my 

duiy yeſterday, upon the favourable 
reports given to the public, to re- 
queſt to be admitted to his majeſty” $ 
preſence: from reaſons very juſti- 
fable, I have no doubt, it was not 

thought proper that 1 ſhould have 


that ſatis faction. 


From the knowledge [ have of my 
brother's ſentiments, though I can 


Have had no immediate communi- 


cCation with him upon the ſubject of 
this motion, IJ am convinced that he 
will fecl equal if not greater plea- 
jure than myſelf at the hopes of his 
majeſty” s recovery, as it muſt re- 


lieve him from the embarraſſment. 


of the fituation in which the bill 
would have placed him, which no- 
thing but a ſtrong tenſe of his duty 
to the public would have induced 
him to undertake.” 

; Feb. 24. On Toeſday the Ps 

the hd charicellor ce 

ed the houle, that he had on that day 


attended his majeſty, by his expreis 


command, and had found him per- 
fectliy recovered; but that, in order 
to bring che preſſure of at- 
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On that day the houſe again wy 
Journed to "Thurſday the 5$th d 
March; when they were inform 


would ſignify his further pleaſure y 


liament ſubſequent to the king's te 


Portant period which has 10 long 0 
ug of February by the marquis 9 


houſes of the ſevere indiſpoſitin 
with which the king was aflicted 
them, that he had directed all th the 


health which could aſſiſt their e 40. 


voted, Mr. Fitzherbert, the ſeen 


the houſe of commons, 


prevent the Iriſh mn "i 


to a regency, DP the determint: 


fairs as gradually as LY upa 


his mind, he ſhould propoſe an a, 
journment to the Monday followin, 


by the chancellor, that his majeſſ 


both houſes on the e to. lows 
ing. 

Before we heals our narrative 
the tranſactions of the Britiſh pa. 


covery, we ſhall ſubjoin a ſhort 3 2. 
count of the proceedings of the pa. 
liament of Ireland during, the in. 


cupied our attention. 


The ſeſſions was opened on th 


uckingham, who, in his [nect 
from the throne, informed the tis 


and at the ſame time acquainted 


documents reſpe&ing his majcity 


berations to be laid before them. 
As foon as the uſual addreſs wa 


tary to the lord lieutenant, mod 
Cc boa . 
houſe ſhould reſolve itſelf ! 
committee on the Monday ſe'nnig 
to take into conſideration the itt 
of his majeſty's health.” MY ths 
evident deſign of this delay 


coming to any refolutions relate 


tions of the Britiſh parliament cold 


be propoſed to them for their c, 
currence, it was ſtrongly oppoſed, u 
derogatory to the independance M e 
that kingdom, and to the dignilW + 
and credit of its parliament. MW ;; 


Grattan, therefore, propoſes thai ths 
houl 
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Zhouſe ſhould meet on the next Wed- 


8 
El 


Ineſday; and his amendment, after 
Ja long and warm debate, in which 
Ine adminiſtration of the lord lieu- 
tenant was animadverted on with the 


E greateſt ſeverity, was carried by a 
majority of 128 to 74. 


At the ſame time, a motion made 


K by the chancellor of the exchequer, 
for proceeding immediately upon the 
| | | baſine(; s of ſupply, preparatory to the 
© paſſing of the money bills, w 
F and the conſideration of 
ſupply put off tothe 12th of February. 


gatived; 


On Wedneſday the 11th, Mr. Con- 


rolly moved, that an addreſs ſhould | 
be preſented to the prince of Wales, 
6 requeſting him to take on himſelf h 
the government of that kingdom as 
* | regent, during his majeſty's inca- 
pacity. This motion gave riſe to 
a long and violent debate, in which 
te attorney general, Mr. Fitzgib- 
bon, now chancellor of Ireland, emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed himſelf in op- 
pofition to the motion. 

ſupported by Mr, Grattan, Mr. 
S Ponſonby, Mr. Curran, and other 
eminent ſpeakers; 
mately carried without a diviſion. 
= On Monday the 16th, the houſe. 
ot lords being met purſuant to their 
laſt adjournment, a motion for a fur- 
ther adjournment was made, and re- 
jected. 
ten moved for an addreſs to the 
W prince of Wales, fimilar to that 
1 voted by the commons; which, after 
6: ſome debate, was carried by a ma- 
Y A proteſt was 
Y entered, ſigned by ſeventeen lords “. 


The earl of Charlemont 


Jority of nineteen. 


On Thurſday the 19th, both 


bouſes waited upon the lord licute 

nant with their addreſs, and requelt 
ed him to tranſmit the ſame. With 
this requeſt his excellency refuſed 
| 0 comply; returning for anſwer, that 


See State Papers. 


It was 


and was ulti- 


under the impreſſions he felt of his 


official duty, and of the oath he had 


taken, he did not conſider himſelf 
warrinted to lay before the prince 


an addreſs, purporting to inveſt his 
royal highneſs with powers to take 
upon him the government of that 

realm, before he ſhould be enabled 

by law ſo to do; and therefore was 
obliged to decline tranſmitting cheir 


addreſs to Great Britain, 
was ne- _ 


Upon the return of the commons 


to their own houſe, and the anſwer 
of the lord lieutenant being reported 
to them, Mr. Grattan obſerved, that 
in a caſe ſo extremely new, it would 
be highly improper to proceced with 
urry or precipitation; the houſe 
was called upon to act with dignity, 


firmneſs, and deciſion; and therefore, 


that due time might be had for de- 


liberation, he would move the queſ- 


tion of adjournment; thequeſtion was 
put and carried without oppoſition, | 
On the day ora, Mr. Fitz- 


herbert moved, that the lord lieute- 


nant's anſwer. be entered. on the 


Journals, 5 


Mr. Grattan ſaid; he was datichot : 
to let the anſwer be Entered on the 
Journals, in order to make way for 
tome reſolutions which he intended 
to propote, as neceſſary to ca rry the 

intention of the two houſes into ef- 


fect, and as a vindication of their 


honour and conſtitutional CORR, 

d on the 

Journals, Mr. Grattan moved, „That 

his excellency the lord licutenant _ 

e thought proper to decline to 
ranſmit to bis royal highneſs George 

| es of W ales, the addreſs of bo: * 


The anſwer being entered 


houſes of parliamen it, a competent 


number of members be appointed by 


this houſe to preſent the ſaid addreis 
to his royal highneſs.“ 


The queſtion on Mr. Grattan's : 
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“ members as the comm 
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motion was then put, and paſſed 
without any diviſica; whereupon he 
moved, © That Mr. Connolly do 
attend the lords with the {aid reſo- 
lation, and acquaint them, that this 
Houſe requeſts them to appoint 
members of their own | body to 


Join with the members of the com- 
mons in preſenting the laid ad- 


dress. 


155 alſo paſſed without any d1- 


viſion; and Mr. Connolly went up 
00 the Lords accordingly. 

The metkige received in reply 
Was, te that th 
4c in the 0 of t the commons, 
& and had appointed his grace t the 


— duke of Late and th 1 i | of 


« Charlemont to join with fuch 
ons ſhould 
* appoint to preſ-: it; the 
4 both houſes o his royal highneſs 
'« the prince of Wales 

Mr. Grattan then en 
„ the right honourable: 
„ Connolly, rigat honourable ]. 
4 0 Neil, ri ight honourable W. B. 
N Ponſonby, 
cc ſhould de appointed commiſtion— 
s ers on the part of tne commons, 


1 
LOVED, 


for the Purpole of preſenting che 
© addreſs to his royal highncts t the 


4 prince of Wales; 
] appointed Accor (wg: 
Theſe motic having 
Mr. Grattan then 
« the two houſes of 
« had Jifcharged an Een. able 
& duty, in providing for the third 
r eſtate of the Irih 
„ (rendered incomplate through the 
40 king's 1 inca acity) by appointing 
e the prince of W ales 
* Ireland.“ 

Ihe motion 


and the Were 


was oppotc 'ed Princi 


he grow d of its being con- 
dere das the fiundation of a vote 
of cenſure on the lord heutenant ; 


2 lords had concurred. 


« that this houſe 


RB 8 yy 
Add on OT 


cc that 


| 2 
Thomas 
eee there 


and |]. Stewart, EIq; 


52 Ted 5 
moved; «that. 
parliament 


CON! {tituton 


re Bent ot 


4 
1789. 
ong debate, the houſe d 
for In que ellion 130, again 0 


and a after a 
vided; 


Mr. Grattan, after foe com. 
ments on the preceding debate, and 
the deciſion of the houfe; made an. 
other motion, in purport, «© that it 
« 15 the opinion of this houſe, that 
te the anſwer of his excellency the 
0 . lieutenant to both houſes, in 


4 refuſing to tranſmit the ſaid ad. 


cc 4 is ill-adviſed, and tends tq 
« convey an unwarrantable and un. 
«© conſtitutional cenſure on the con. 
ee duct of both houſes.“ 

The attorney general moved, 3 
an amendment, to preface this re. 
ſolution with the following words, 
uninforme! of 
ee the motive that impreited tis 
« excellency” s mind, and unae 
„ quainted with his. private inſtrue. 

© tions, or tae tenor of his oath,” 


'he nooſe bel ing divided « 
appear a or ſ 
78, againſt i: 119. = ; 
Capt. Burgh then propos. an 
amendment. to add the follow; '2 
Orgs to the original -refolution, 
Inaſmuch as tlie ſaid lords 1 0 
commons have 
„ point his royal kignnets, Ke. 1 
« legally and uncon ſtitutionally. 
his amendmen it Was ee 
Without a. divifione -: 
Mr. Gratta: 55 ori Zinal m tion! of 


cen! ure Was then at! : 


| * 
. „ > * » * ZZ . 
proceeded to ap. 


4 W 1 ich ne 


none Qty ided; and there af neared 
_ F . 
for the mot 10n 115 again k it * 


On the 


tee of ſup: ply being brought up, 
and that which provides Tos the 
payment of the intereſt of the na- 
tional debt, the annuities, and eftl- 
bliihments, being read, Mr. G1 
tan propoſed, that the Words“ fo 
« s 


6 
25 ch the re70! EE Fi on 
icveral. reſolutions of the commit 


1 
| 


"IIS; 
FO 
7 
9 
; 
e 
& 
, 
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Y I two months, ending the 26th of 
1 * May 1789, eg 


E Jon obſerved, that though no party 
Pan, he thought it neceitary to pro- 
1 _ with caution. Some dire. 
ace had ariſen between his excel- 


ones. He ſhould never forget 


a the parliament, and pro- 
Fd againſt their proceedings, for 
| 8 commons exerciſing a rigat of 
3 Bo which lay the eſſence of "at 
| u privileges. What lord Townl- 
2 he end did, lord 7 eingha: mn Wig 12 


odd they look at their conſtitu 


7 


'I deſerved all this; for when we 
put our purſe in your hands, you 

E focliſhly let g got Ne rings 5 

. The at oeney gengral laid, that 


I he recoilectec the « event referred to 


by the e rable gent lemaa and 


Er ome? noered too, that the houſe 


Wo; ed an addreis of thanks when 


0 


TY 1 3 
5 TIE 1 ation halt a 


| nition of money, 
| B 
On che queſtion put, there ap- 


1 . BY 4 
EDCareu or the amendment, Aye 8 
- 22 1 


WEE 17 os SED | 
Mr. Graitan then moved, that 


the army be provided for bot tothe 
5th of ! May; Which was lkewiſe 


© carried, Rook 102, Noes 77: 

$5 * : ” : AS < 
8 Joh & 9 5 * "© 1 3 . 
3 he committee of 85 to 


bout 8 arrived | in Lond 


e e K 


TR. 


CY 
#5 
2 ** 1 


Upon this occaſion, Mr. Brown 


hency the governor and the two 


dhe affair of lord "Townſhend, who | 


originating bills of ſupply; a right 


Pe, if bey patſed the fopply for 4 
Pr; ; NAY, he might and pech aps 
Would diſlolve them, and then hi cn 


: Rents ; Who * mY lay, 66 Y 0 5 80 


they nest met, which addreſs coſt 


Ing returue. 
; 25 
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2<th, and the day following pre- 


ſented their addreſs to the prince 
of Wales at Carlton Houſe; As the 


convaleſcent ſtate of his majeſty's 
health was at this time apparent, his 
roval nigh: gels, after returning his 
warmeſt thanks for the addreſs, and N 


expreſt ing the 1: tisf, Ction he recęeiv- 


ed from the proot i: afforded of their 
loyal and attcctionate attachment 


to the perſon and government or 


the being, acquainted them with the 


tortunate change that had taken 
place. W ichin Aa te WW day 3's he 
hop ed, that th: 10 „ful CY CUT of his 


majeſty's retamin.: his government 
Would enable him tO give them I - 


0 


final anſwer, and make it only ne- 
ceilary for him to N | 
timents of gratitin: 


<a 
* of ; 4 k . — 4 1 * mg 
tO tne 1 * 41 PIP 4A | Fenerous N 8 
. 1 : - ; | 
of Ireland, Wien 8 


- 8 1 1 3 1 
imprinted on 


On the lach of March he 
{tate to the houſe 
| of PE ers 5 an 1] Nh avi; ig W 1amted 


lie atenant W En C3 


the two houſes with the dings reco- 


very, addreſſes ot 80 A raten 
were: im mee voted to his 


maje ſty. 


On the | 23d, the members of 


the committtee appointed to Wait 


upon the Pri me of Wales, be- 

4 to Dublin, reported 
„to the wo Cane the final aaſwer. 
of his royal is royal highneis [See 


State Papers, p. 315-]; which was 
ordered to be inierted in their 


Journals, and an ade, of thanks g 


WAS voted. 


CHAP, 


BAT P 
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Now commilli on iſſued in GP DES of the king's recovery. Speech of th 
commiſfioners to the txwo houſes. Addreſſes of thanks and congratulatin, 
Mr. Fox's obſervations upon the addreſs of the houſe of commons, Ai. 
dreſſes to the queen. Debate on the ordnance extraordinaries. Queſtion 
 fortifying the Weſt India Iſlands diſcuſſed; plan oppoſed by general Ba 
goyne, Mr. Courtenay, and Mr. Sheridan; Jupported by Mr. Pitt and cil. 


nel Phipps. 


hop iax ; agreed to by Mr. Pitt. 


mons thereon. 


Nea cemmittee of finance. 
by Mr. Gren ville, 


| Jul iss to the exciſe. 
in both houjes of parliamen?. 


moved thereon. 


pe | 8 Fr cregaed. 
N this day ls - 
March 10. 


| | commons, with 
12 their ſpe: alter, being at the bar of 
the houſe of lords, the lord chan- 


cellor informed them, that his ma- 


jeſty not thinking fit to be then pre- 
ſent in his royal perſon, had cauſed 
4 commiſſion to be iſſued, autho- 


rizing the commiſioners, who ha ad 
been appointed by former letters 


patent to hold that parliament, to 


open and declare certain farther 


The 


cauſes for holding the ſame. 
commiſſion being read, the chan- 
bello addredied the two houſes in 


Mr. Beaufoy*s bill for commemorating the revolution, paſſes ih 
houſe of commons, rejected by the lords. 
Preamble to the bill of repeal objected, 
Reftrietion on hawkers and pedlars taken off, Meſſage from the king rela. 
tie to the public thankſgiving day, and the reſolutions of the houſe of can. 
| Mr. Beaufoy's motion for repealing the corporation and i} 
ace, ſupported by Mr. Smith and Mr. Fox, and oppoſed by lord Neri 
and Mr. Pitt; loft by a majority of only 20. 
repealing certain penal | gatutes rejected on the ſocond reading. 
ration of the ſlave wade poſtponed to the next Mons. 
fecretary of ftate, and Mr. Henry Addington fpeaker of the houſe of conmmini, 
Budget opened. Animaawver/ons thereon. 
The report of the committee of 1786 dens 2d 
Plan opened by Mr. e transferring the be 
Str ons efpofetion made to it by oy „ Turers, aul 
E xtraordinary condu 
India budget opened by Mr. Dundas; ee ene en by Mr. Fran kth 
Bill paſſed to enable the com pany to add one million to their capital. 2 
ccedings relative to the trial of Mr. Haſtings. T: 
commons, complaining of Mr. Bare ; proceedings of the houſe, and re, 
Libel on the houſe of commons, ordered to be pr ofecu! et. 1 
plication from the French government | for rhe exportation F four, voted its 


being recovered from his late {eve 
indiſpoſition, and enabled to attend 


had commanded them to convey 1255 


given of their affectionate 


zealous concern for the honour and 


Mr. Fox moves for the repeal of th; 


T he earl Stanhope” s bill fi 
17 The con ſid. 


Mr. Grenwville mb 


Motion by Mr. harden fel 


! 


7 of: the chan: 


His petition to the Bet 1 


bo name RP, 3 commiſſioners 1 
acquainted them, that his maje 


Ty = A 


the public affairs of his kingdon 


u armeſt acknowledgment! 8 for the 
4 
additional proofs which they kad 


aul. 


ment to his perſon, and of their 


intereſts of his crown, and the ec Wi: 
rity and good goverument of Is = 
dominions. bt 


That they were likewiſe ordered 
py his majeſty to acquaint them, 
iat, fince the cloſe of the laſt ſef- 
ion, he had concluded a treaty of 
Jefenſive alliance with the king of 
Pruſſia, copies of which would be 
laid before them; that his majeſty's 
| endeavours were employed during 
che laſt ſummer, in conjunction with 
his allies, in order to prevent, as 


much as poſſible, the extenſion of 


Hboſtilities in the north, and to ma- 


nifeſt his deſire of effecting a ge- 
neral pacification ; that no opportu- 


f nity would be neglected on his part 


to promote this ſalutary object; and 


chat he had, in the mean time, the 
ſatisfaction of receiving from all fo- 
reign courts continued aſſurances 


of their friendly diſpoſitions to this 


country. 


he houſe of commons were then 


told, that the eſtimates for the cur- 
rent year would forthwith be laid 


before them; and that his majeſty 


Vas perſuaded of their readineſs to 


make the neceſſary proviſions for 


de ſeveral branches of the public 
errictce. . 


and ſeconded by the earl of Cath- 


art; and in the houſe of commons 


bp car! Gower and Mr. Yorke, and 
Wo voted „„ 5 

2 7 Some doubts were expreſſed by 
rd Stanhope, reſpecting the regu- 
arity of their proceedings, and 
their not having his majeſty's reco- 


vided in the regency bill, which were 
Nover. ruled by the lord chancellor. 


fowed in the king's ſpeech upon 
the late proceedings of the two 
bouſes, appeared deſigned to pre- 


4 ; An addreſs of: congratulation and 
thanks was moved in the houſe of 
lords by the earl of Cheſterfield, 


eery aſcertained in the manner pro- 


A, In the lower houſe, Mr. Fox ob- 
eerved, that though the praiſe be- 
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vent his joining in the addreſs, yet 


he ſhould readily do ſo, conſidering 


it merely as the miniſter's eulogium 
on himſelf. That it was to be con- 


fidered in no other light he was con- 
hdent, becauſe it fejl to his lot to 
know from authority, that thoſe who 


could alone inform his majeſty of the 


reaſons and grounds of the different 
opinions and doctrines which had 
been formed and maintained, had 


not an opportunity of giving him 


any ſuch information; and he knew ä 
his majeſty's ſenſe of duty and re- 
gard to juſtice too well, to believe, 
that, without any explanation on the 
ſubject, his majeſty would give ade- 
cided opinion. At the ſame time he 
remarked, that on fuch a day as that, 
he conceived, at leaſt, that the right 
honourable gentleman might have _ 
been kept in the back ground, in 
order to let his majeſty ſtand for- 


ward as the only prominent figure. 


An addreis of conpratulation to 
the queen was allo propoſed by the 
earl of Moreton and lord Hawkeſ- 
bury, and by the marquis of Gra- 
ham and Mr. Hamilton in the lower 


houſe, and voted unanimouily. 


Phe ſirſt ſubject of de- 


8 March 18. 


bate that occurred in the 


houſe of cemmons, was a motion for 
a ſum of 218 ocol. to be granted 


for the extraordinanes of the ord- 


nance. This demand was made in 
"conſequence of a plan formed by 
the malter general for tortifying, to 
a certain extent, the Wett India 
Iſtands. In ſupport of the plan it 
was urged, that the iſlands, in their 
preſent ſtate, were expoſed defence- 
leſs to the ſudden attack of an enemy; 


and that for the want of ſuch forti- 
fications, ſeveral of them, during 


the laſt war, were captured even 
u while our fleets were ſuperior in thoſe 


ſeas; which captures would have 
oo e 
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been prevented, had the iſlands been 
in a ſituation to have held out for a 
ſhort time. It was allowed that the 


Iſlands muſt ultimately depend upon 


the fleet, but that the combined 


ſtrength of a fleet, and of forts, 


would add much greater ſafety to 
them than could poſſibly be expected 
from a fleet alone, which could nor 


be preſent every where at the ſame 
Une. = FE 


On the other hand it was ſaid, 


that in iſlands where there were but 
few Jlanding-places, fortifications 
might be neceſſary in order to guard, 
at the beginning of a war, againſt 


ſurpriſe; but that fortifications were 
no defence againlt the enemy, ſo as 


to preſerve thoſe iſlands during a 

courſe of war, and might prove a 
_ diſadvantage rather than an advan- 
tage. For inſtance, ſhould an enemy 
on landing threaten a commander 


of a garriton, that if he did not 


capitulate, they would ſet fire to the 
iſland and burn the whole of it: in 
ſuch a caſe, it was much to be. 


doubted whether the clamour of the 


planters, their threats to join the 
enemy ſooner than have their plan- 
tations deſtroyed, and a variety of 
other circumſtances, might not 
oblige the beſt officer to capitulate. 
But ſuppoſing an iſland was taken, 
what would a French officer ſay, 
when called upon to capitulate, and 
threatencd with the devaſtation of 
the iſland? His anſwer would be, 
c In the name of miſchief burn 
away!“ He would know, that at 


the end of the war 1n all probability 


the iſland would be reſtored by 
France to Great Britain, and there- 
fore the leſs valuable it was ren- 


dered, the better. Fortifications, 


therefore, would in effect prove a 
diſſervice to us, and an advantage 
to the enemy, becauſe it was &vi- 


The plan was further objected t 


tioned, but it was impoſſible for ti; 


creaſe of men to double, perhap: ty 


climate of that country was ſo un. 


ed the grave of the Britiſh ſoldier; 


the hoſpital, and not more th a 


In reply to theſe objections i: wa 


iſland, in conſequence of the trade 


dent we could not uſe the ſans ? 
means of regaining an iſland as he 
enemy might reſort to for the pur. 1 
poſe of obtaining its ſurrender, 

on account of the uncertainty of 
the expence attending it, and the 
number of additional troops it Wound 
require. The chancellor of the 
exchequer had ſtated the amount of 
the expence at about 1 $0,000 l.; bu 


he had at the ſame time ſaid, le 
could only gueſs that it would y 


about the ſum that he had mer. 


to aſcertain it. Before they pre. 
ceeded to vote ſo enormous un cx. 
pence, they ought to have the eli. 
mates upon the table, and thould.- 
prepared to vote next year an i 34 


treble, the number now voted { 
the defence of the Weſt In 
Iſlands; not to mention that th: 


healthy, that it was generally deen. 


it often happening that one tigt 
of the troops ſent there died with 
three months, another part were h 


third were capable of anſwering the 
muſter roll and doing duty. 


urged, that fortifications were ad- 
mitted to be of uſe againſt a απ9 i 
main, in iſlands where there were bu: 
few landing-places, and that t1i3wa Wi £ 
the caſe in almoſt every iſland in tte . 
0 
5 


Weſt Indies. Few of them had 
landing places but on one {ide of the 
winds, which blew ſo ſtrong in thole 
ſeas, that ſhips could not :aake the 
ſhore on the leeward ſide, and tie 
more eſpecially, as the coaſt of mol 
of thoſe iflands was exceedingly 
rocky and dangerous. As a farthef 

Oe. pro 
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1 proof of the uſe of fortifications, the 
circumſtances of the capture of the 
igand of Martinique, during the 

EZ courſe of the war before che lait, was 

mentioned. Tnat iſland had then 

deen attacked by 15,000 men, and it 
was almoſt a year before they could 
obtain a capitulation, tho” garriſoned 
by only 800 men. Witn reſpect to 


enabling the commander, even in 
4 Wpice of the planters themſelves, to 
bold out, and preſerve che iſland till 


| Wfitance could be given * our 


5 "The mhealthineſs of the climate. 


had been inſiſted upon; but this cir- 
cum ance, it was ſaid, furniſhed an 


ergument in favour of preſerving 


B ſtatonary garriſons in thoſe iſtands: 


. becauſe, much depended on the ſea- 
Y ſoning of the troops there employ- 
' Red The Goth e for in- 


' WE iſtance, which was kept there, and 
beg habit was fully ſeaſoned to 
1 ine climate, was found infinitely 
ore ſerviceable than twice the 
; vumber of other troops, As tothe 


: Dumber that might be required in 
de whole, it was ſufficient to anſwer, 


ihment would be ſufficient; and 
at in caſe of war, a imaller num- 
* 'r, with the advantage of fortiti- 


de 3 5 
4 oy iceable than 2 muck larger wich- 
£ 5 Pur. | 


4 Pan of tortification, | were Mr. Pitt 
% general Burgoyne, Mr. Courte- 


7 Fre as voted without 4 diviſion, 
| | or. XXXI. 


3 * 
5 5 
.— 


te devaſtation of plantation, if the 
a [planters were ſo little our friends as 
to wiſh to go over to our enemies, 
tae fortifications were of ule, by 


I de during peace the preſent eſta- 


I ations, would doubtleſs be more 
Mr. Fox renewed his an- 5 
nual motion for the repeal of the 
The ſpeakers in ſupport of the ſhop tax. He began with remaræ- 

Wand colonel Phipps; in oppolition o 


gy, and Mr. Sheridan.— The relo- 
Nation for granting the ſum demand | 
it was not à fax Which was. ulli 
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On this day a motion 1 . 
was made by Mr. Beau- March 158 5 


* for leave to bring in a bill, | 


To eſtabliſh a perpetual anniver- 


"© Jary thankſgiving to Aimighty 
« God, for having, by the glorious : 


„ revo! ution, delivered this nation 


« from arbitrary power, and to com- 


„ mcemorate annually t te S nfirma- 


59 


tion of the people's rights.“ 
After a long eulogium upon the re- 
Vu ution, Mr. Beaufoy added, that 
if th. Houle ſhould approve of the 
motion, he would propoſe that the 
bill mould contain that brief but 
comprehenſive abitract of the rights 
and privileges of the people, which i 
is exhibited in the bull of rights, and 


ſhould be annually read in our 


churches as a part of the lervice of 


the day. 


The motion was 199915 d by lor 
Muacalter, and oppſed by fr Ri- 
chard Hill as unneceſſary, that event 
being expreſsly commemorated in , 
the form of prayer appointed for 
the fiftu of November, 


Lhe n19- 
tion, however, was agreed to, and 


the bill paſlzd, and Was carried to 


the lords; Where it was rejected on 


the firſt reading, after a ort con- 
verſation, in Which the biſhop of 
Bangor pointed out the ſeveral parts 
of tae ſervice of the fifth of NO 


vember, which had been added and 


altered for the purpoſe of comme- 
morating the revolution. 


On the ſecond of April, 


ing, that in the Various debatesthat 


had takea place upon it year after 
year, the enemies ot, this tax and 11s 
lupporters met each other on this 


fair iſſue. 1 he latter contended that 


„„ 8 
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mately to fall upon the ſhop- kee pers, 
but upon their cuſtomers; whilſt the 


ally a perſonal tax, which could not 
poſſibly be drawn from the cuſtomers, 
and which muſt of courſe fall upon 
the ſhop keepers. Both ſides ad- 
mitted that according to the prin- 
ciple on which the tax was impoſed, 
the ſhop- keeper was to pay it in the 
flirt inſtance, but was afterwards to 
reimburſe himſelf by charging it on 
the goods fold by him to his cul- 
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Taining that he could not. 


dered the perſeverance of the ſhop- 
keepers in praying for a repc al of it, 


tax lay entirely upon them; for nen 


liament ſo much trouble, to ſeek re- 
the ſhoulders of others. The ſhop- 
oppreſſion of this tax, and, conſe- 


not; and they had unanimouſly, 


the tax, on the ground that it was 
__oppreflive to an intolerable. de- 
ge 
Amongſt other objections to the 


continuance, it did not appear to be 
A growing tax; on the contrary, it 
was evident, from the papers before 
the houſe, tlrat the produce of the tax 
in Weſtminſler alone, for the laſt year, 
fell four thouiand pounds ſhort of 


former maintained that it was actu- 
then roſe, and ſaid, that though h: 


tomers. Both fides differ upon the 
matter of fact, whether the ſhop- 
keeper could in reality reimburſe 
himſelf at all: one ſide inſiſting that 
he could, the other ſtrenuouſly main- 


Mr. Fox then laid, that he gonſi- 


as a ſtrong preſumption that the 
would not give themſelves and par- 


lief from the burden of a tax, Which 
it was in their power to throw upon 


| keepers of London, Weſtminſter, and 
of Southwark were molt liable to the 


_ quently, beſt enabled to judge whe- 
_ ther they felt it to be oppreſſive or 
_ repeal,” Mr. Fox remarked upon 
ſteadily, and unremittingly oppoſed 


tax, he ſtated that, after three years 
ject. : 
In 3 of the repeal o of 
the ſhop tax, the additional tax aud 
reſtrictions which had been laid upon 
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the produce of the tax in Weſtmin. 
ſter for the preceding year. 
The chancellor of the exche gu 


coniidered it to be his duty, gene. 


rally, to reſiſt any attempt to deere vole 
the revenue by the repeal of tax, 


objected to by perſons who were mo! 
likely to be affected by them, and 


though, in the preſent caſe, as { 


as argument went, he had heard no. 


thing to induce him to change hj; 


oon ſentiments, yet, when he found 
thoſe ſentiments contradicted by th; 


poſitive aſſertions of thoſe who had 
tried the effect of the tax durifg tie 
{pace of three years, and obſerr 
the general concurrence of a 


that celcription, he thought : i 
longer proper to oppoſe to their fe 


11gs and experience any opinions 7 
q his. own mind founded on the ory 
and therefore he thould not reſiſt 
motion. 


'The bill for the repeal of. the 


ſhop tax, being brought in by Mir 


Fox, the prearable, in which x at tax 
was {tated to have been found par- 
tial and oppreſſive, and contrary to 
juſt principles of taxation, was ob. 
jected to by Mr. Pitt, who moved 
that thoſe words ſhould be left out, 
and the following inſerted in their 
room, © whereas it is expedient td 


this oppoſition, that he beliey ed the 


words objected to, or words to that 
effect, had been uſed by the rigit 


hondurable gentleman himſelf ; that 


S 


however he ſhould not preſs tor 3 


divition of the houſe upon the {ub- 


hawkers and pedlars were alto, upon 


a motion of Mr. Den pſter's, taken of, 


. | Mr. 


” 
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TM „ Mr. Pitt acquainted 
1 Sch April. the houſe, that 1 7 Was 
5 commanded by his ma ajeſty to in- 
4 form this houſe, that his majeſty 
3 bas appointed Thurſday, the 23d of 
this inſtant April, to be obſerved as 
1 day of public thankſgty! ing to Al- 
micht God, for that ſignal inter- 
poſition of his good providence, 
© which hath removed from his ma- 
2 jeſty the late illneſs with which he 
Thath been afflicted; 
greater ſolemnity of that day, his 
majeſty will go to Saint Paul's 
church, to return thanks to Al- 


: py ich hath been extended to him; 
his majeſty hath been pleaſed to 


8 ve the neceſfary orders for provide 


no convenient places in the ſaid 


EZhouſe. Upon which it was 

| > That the humble ch anks of this 
houſe be returned to his majeſty, for 

Bhi d ima) eſty” s gracious favour in com- 

munt cating to this houſe his intention 

. Gof going to Saint Paul's church 

4 upon the day of thankſgiving ap- 
s Pointed by his majeſty, and for hav- 
ig been pleaſed to give orders for 


. aid cathedral for Le members of 
 W-this houſe.“ 


Mis houſe be returned to his ma- 


| * e privy council.“ 
| Reſolved, 


N C public thankſgiving.” 2 


Orcdered, « That a commi ittee be 
8 Eppointed to conſider of the manner 
mn e this houſe going to Saint Paul's 
g. church, on Thurſday the 23d day 
r. bf this inſtant April, and of ſich re- 


| ulations as may be nece Hary y to be 


Ev 
= 
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foy moved the houſe for a 


_ETS, 


and for the. 


mighty God for the great mercy. 


ſocieties, 
might be found; 


to diſſenters the unauthorii fed Tan. 
cathedral for the members of this g 


reſolved, 
to expect that in a 
no man of a Feen ar caſt of mind, 


to be found. It 1 


tenor and general foir 


Providing“ convenient places in the 


Ordered, „ That the thanks of 


Fjeſty, by ſuch members of this houſe 
as are of his m. jeſty's moit honour- | 
the 
« That this houſe will 

attend, as an houſe, in Saint Paul's 
Fhurch, upon the day appointed tor 


[147 
obſerved for the preſervation of or- | 
der uon that occaſion.“ | 
Ac da committee Was appointed 
accordingly. TR 
On this day Mr. Beau- PE 

y 8th May. 

committee to take into conſideration 
ſo much of the Teſt and C Corporation | 
acts as related to proteſtant diflon- 
He opened his ſpeech with an 
account of the reaſons which had! in- 
duced the diſſenters to renew their 
applications to parliament; and with 


d few remarks on the temperate con- 
duct which had dikinguitned their 
proceedings. 


He was perfectly a- 
ware, that among them, as ina all large | 
intemperate individuals 
but that to impute 


guage and unſanctioned aſperiticg ; 
of fuck Wen, would be as abſurd as 
large multi Rugs 


WHO meaſured 


all opinions by a 
ſtandard of 115 


af Pi as ever 
wy by the | 

rit of their 5 

conduct that large ſocieties can 
ever be juſtly trie 4 55 an meaſured 
by that ſtandard, whet ether às faith- 


ful and affectionate pr of his 
majeſty's illuſtrious houſe, or as ci- 


tizens zcaloully attached to the con- 


ſtitution, or as proteſtants who, in 


doubtful and difficult emergcncies, 
have proved themſelves fr Jones 0 
eſtabliſhed church, the d Lent ters, 
we ſaid, would be found on a level. 

ith the moſt dittinguiſhed of their 
fellow ſubjects. He then proceeded 
to tate the ſame Zr JUments in favour. 
of a repeal of the acts complained. 


of, which he had before urged in 


the year 178), and which, having 
already given the ſubſtance 
them, it is unnecellary ſor us now to 
Tepdat. 


LK Mr. 


- 
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Mr. Beaufoy's motion was oppoſed 
in a long and able ſpeech by lord 
North, and ſupported by Mr. Smith 
(member for Sudbury) and by Mr. 
Fox; the latter of whom, in anſwer 
to the argument, that the admiſſion 
to offices of truſt and power, of 
perſons entertaining opinions con- 


_ trary to thoſe of the eſtabliſhed 


church, might endanger its eſtabliſh- 


ment, contended with great ingenu- 


ity that it was unjuſt and tyrannical 


to infer the future conduct of men 
from the ſpeculative opinions they 
entertained; and ſtill more ſo, to make 
that inference the ground of pre- 
- vious puniſhment. Mr. Pitt replied 


to Mr. Fox, aud argued, that go- 


vernment had a right to prevent any 


civil inconvenience which ſuch opi- 


nions might produce, without wait- 
ing till by their being carried into 
action, the inconvenience had actu- 


ally ariſen. He conſidered the eſtab- 


liſhed church as a part of the con- 


ſtitution of the country, and the acts 
in queſtion as juſtifable on the prin- 


ciple of ſelf defence. They bad 
now exiſted for above a century, and 


had ever been looked upon as one of 


the props and bulwarks of the con- 

ſtitution. 
quiet that obtained at preſent rela- 
tive to religious differences; and ſaid, 
if there was any thing that could in- 


terrupt the harmony and moderation 


which ſubſiſted between fects, once 
5 contending with great virulence and 


aſperity, it mould be by awakening 
_ a competition, and re-kindling the 
ſparks of ancient animoſity, which 
mutual forbearance had almoſt ti led 


and extinguiſned. 

The houſe at length div ded; Ta 
there appeared for-the motion 102, 
againlt 1 it 128 


Soon after this debate, the 0 
Stanhope, in the upper houſe, moved 
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for leave to bring! in a bill “ for re. 


lieving members of the church of 


England from ſundry penalties ard 
diſabilities, to which by the laws no 
in force they may be liable, and for 
extending freedom in matters of re. 
ligion to all perſons (papiſts only es. 
cepted), and for other purposes 


therein mentioned.” 


As the foundation of this bill be 


laid before their lord ſhips an accouy: 


of all the penal laws, whether exiting, 
obſolete, or repealed, which had bee 


enacted from the earlieſt times, upcn 


matters of religion, ſorcery, and vs. 
rious other ſubjects; and urged th; 
injuſtice as well as diſgrace of {uter. 
ing them to remain any longer 
amongſt our ſtatutes. 

The bill, which was Fejeated 01 
the ſecond reading, beſides repealins 
all the afore- mentioned ſtatutes, er. 
acted, that all perſons (papiſts, or 


account of their perſecuting and dan. 


gerous principles only exceptel) 
thall have free liberty to exerci? 


their religion; and by ſpe aking, 


writing, printing, and publiſhing, c. 
by all or any of the ſaid wa 55 07 
means, to inveſtigate re 119101 wy 
jects ; and by preaching and teac 
ing to inſtruct perſors in the duties 
of religion, in ſuch manner as ev; 
ſuch perſon reſpective! 7 ſhal | Judy 
the molt conducive to promote et. 
tue; the happineſs of ſociety, and 
the eternal felicity of mankind, | 
The bill was oppoled by the a ich- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and the bil hop 
of Bangor, St. Aſaph, and St. David's, 
They admitted that a reviſion of the 
penal acts in queſtion might be ne. 
ceſſary ; but they objected to: 1 e bil 
on account of the extent to which! 
went, 
every ſpecies ot lic encioutrs el aud 
irre! igion. 
The 


nd the wide door it ob 120. 
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The conſideration of 


isch May. the flave trade, which in 
conformity to a reſolution paſſed by 
the houſe of commons laſt year, 
| ought to have been reſumed early in 
the preient {eflions, was, on account 
: of the p:cubar circumſtances of the 
| times, deferred till the 12:h of May. 
A large and elaborate report from 
© the privy c council was laid upon the 


table, and ſeveral petitions, bot i for 
and againſt the propoſed abolition 


of the trade, were preſented to the 
© houſe. As this ſubject has ſince un- 
ergone a more complete inveſtiga- 


tion, than the materials then in the 
—— of the houſe enabled them 


0 accompliſb, and will con ſequently 
come again under our notice, we 
mall beg leave to refer our readers 
for the preſent. to the twelve reſolu- 
tions which were preſented by Mr. 


. ilberforce to the houſe, and which 


ey will find in the Apperdix to the 
Chronicle, page 268. 
lutions were founded on the report 


of the committee of he privy coun- 


eil, and were introduced by Mr. 
Wilber force in a ſpeech of extraor- 
dinary merit. The houſe afterwards 
lat for ſome days 8 in a committee, to 
| bear che evidence offered by the pe- 
b titioners intereſted in the ſlave trade; 


and after ſome progreſs therein, ad- 
© journ ed the further conſideration of 


9 the matter to the next ſemors. The 


bill brought in by Sir William Dol- 
ben, for regu! lating the tranſporta- 
tion of llaves from Atrica to the 
Weſt India iſlands, was by another 


* act continued and amended. 
| Early in the monch of June, lord 


© Sydney ref: gaed the office of ſecre- 
+ tary of ſtare in the home department, 
and Mr. Grenville was immediate! y 
appointed! in his room. 
eoccaſioned a vacancy in the chair of 


de houſe of commons, which Was 


Theſe reſo- 


This again 


ſupplied by Mr. Henry Addington. 
Sir Gilbert Elliot was again pro- 


poſed for that high office, and his 


claims ſupported not without ſome 


remarks on the overbearing influ- 


ence of the miniſter, and the youth 


and inexperien ce of Sir Gilvert?s 


competitor. The houſe divided on 


the queſtion ; When there appeared 


for Mir. Addington 215, tor Sir Oil | 
bert Elliot 142. 


On the 15th of Jun ie the 21 


cellor of the exchequer opened the 


budget for the year. He ſtated the 


total of the ſupplies voted for the 
current year to be 5, 30, ooo l. ex- 
cluſive of the annual account of re- 
newed exchequer bills. As ways and 
means to provide for this ſupply. 
he took the land and malt tax at 


2,7 50, oo0 l.; a loan of 1, cop, ooo l.; 


profits on a lottery, 271, Cool.; by 
hort annuities, 191,0001 ; from the 
conſolidated fund, 
maxing in all $,742,0001, - 

The frft queſtion that 1 
occurred upon this ſtatement, was, 


whether the conſolidated fund was 


equal to the payment charged upon 
it? He ſaid, the average produce 
ot the two laſt years of all the taxes 
The year pre- 
ceding tuoſe had indeed fa len ort Z 


was 12,478,000]. 


zoo, ol. but that this was to be ac- 


counted for from peculiar circum- 
ſtances; and there was no doubt that 


the prelent and future years would 
exceed that average. 
nent charges on this fund, conſiſting 
of the intereſt of the national debt, 
charges of management, civil liſt, 


and a million to be laid out in 


purchaſe of ſtock, amounted to 


11,278, 00 l. leaving a lurplus of 
1,7 o, oool. | 
Mr. Pitt then applied theſe facts 
to the two objects which the com- 
mittee of finance, in 1786, had par- 5 
ical Dy 
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ticularly under conſideration; firſt, 
whether we could pay the extraor- 
dinary expences which muſt accrue 


before we arrived at a regular 
peace eſtabliſhment, without a loan ? 


Land next, whether the revenue was 
equal to the ſum ſtated by the com- 
mittee of accounts as neceſſary to 
pay the annual eſtabliſhments, and 
the intereſt of the public debt, and 


to have a ſurplus of one million an- 
nually towards its liquidation? 


From 1786 we had raiſed no 
money by loan; it was now pro- 
poſed to raiie one million; and we 
had ſince that time increaſed the 
But What 


nces ſince that time? We had 


p id 3,500, ,oool. above the average 


pehce eſtabliſhment: we had paid, 


- beſides, 852,000l. to the loya 1 0 
2216, cool. for the prince of Wales? 


debts; 210,000). for the debts if 


equal to the additional navy debt 


incured, and the million now to be 


borrowed. 80 that although in 


three years 3,500,000). had been 
paid above the calculation of the 
committee, and 3, 7 50, ocol. for the 


reduction ot the national debt, with 
which above jour millions of debt 


0 had been actually paid, and 120, oool. 


brought annvally to the ſinkin 
fund, had it not been for thoſe un- 


foreſeen expences we ſhouldmor only 


have been able to provide for the 


extraordinary million wanted this 


year without any additional burden 


on the people, but we ſhould not 
even have wanted a ſubſtitute for 
the ſhop tax. Under thoſe circum- 


ſtances, he might congratulate the 
country, that the hopes which he 


had entertained were well founded, 


and 253, oool. for the e 
_expence of the arm 8 laſt year: 
aviitch ſums, taken together, were 


and that the calculations of tte 


committee had been verified to: 
degree of accuracy ſeldom tc be 
expected in ſuch calculations. 
His next ſtatement was that of the 
permanent income. It had been 
declared by the ſame committee, 
that 15,500,0000. revenue was ne. 
ceſſary to defray the annual an 
pences, and leave one million to be 
applied to the reduction of ihe delt. 
How did it ſtand at preſent? On e 


average of the laſt two Lark it ap. 


peared to be (including the lan! 
e and malt tax) 15.5 


78,000). nearly 
exceeding by 100 0 What the 
committce had thought to be neceſ. 


ſary, There was, the refore; no Gif. 


appointment with regard to the per. 
manent income. It was not then ne. 
ceſſary to ſay much to convinc 
committee chat the finances 2 
in as good a ſituation as there a 
had been any reaſon. þ-I1d- ou 
expect? he had neither been : 
ſary to deceiving the public, 5e 
been deceived I: mſelt- an d the 
new burdens to be impoſed oupht 


0 2 
3 2 0 


to be borne with as much cheer 


fulneſs as any which were impoſed 
on fair grounds, and for Hecellay 
purpoſes, 

The million to be raiſed by! Joa 
he meant to borrow upon annalties 
with benefit of ſurvivorſhi j by 
which means, in time, it malt er. 
tinguiſh itſelf, and no 0 L 
made to the public debt. Calce- 
lating on the moſt Nee tables 
of lives, and reckoning the inter! 
of money from the three per cents 
at about four per cent. he had found 
that the intereſt on the whole woud 
be about 41. 10s. per cent. The 
perſons who agreed for the whole, 
had allowed a ſmall premium of 
2,500]. It was part of the term 


thay no more than lol. a veal 
| ſhould 
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| I \ould ever be received on the ſum 
of icol. a matter not of much con- 
egen perhaps, but as it might 


of ſurvivorſhip, ſo far it was in fa- 
vour of the public. The ſubſcribers 
ere divided into ſix claſſes, and it 
E was computed that an equal ſum 


more of one might offer than of any 
other, the contractors were not to be 
confined on this head, 
mere fore, could not be preciſely aſ- 
certained till the ſubſcription was full, 
3 bat m 1g at be taken at 44. 7 750l. To 
re- 14 46e the ſum lent trom the civil 
lit, he meant to raiſe 191,000]. * by 
mort annuities, which the inſtal- 
ments received in payment wool 
anſwer; and in- doing this he 
made an economical bar gain f. for the 
public. 

During the c courſe of the oroced; 
ing year the ſhop tax had produced 


e 56,00cl. which, wath the ton- 


tine annuities, would make near rly 
ioo, oool. to i raiſed by new taxes. 


It. 


Et:tion of certain ſtamp duties. 


50 n . 
- bt hb wie y 


ſixpence additional on 
each advertiſement, 
IF additional on cards and dice, 

Wo200l.; an acditional duty on pro- 
res of wills, in proportion to the 
; Won bequeathed, 18,2611. ; on lega- 


all, 


making in 


el Bell. On horles and carriages... 
ts Eon one c carfiage an addition: al of 


ud one eighth of the preſent duty; 
eo an additional of one pound for 
Wie fit, and of two for te ſecond; 


E 
* 1 
1 # 


Wl alments. 


aard againſt any uncommun length 


; would be ſubſcribed by each; but as 
The intereſt, 
Years peace 


to be. 
id cies of expence, which had been 
bad 
.dithc ulty, could not be c 
more than God, ocol., 

three years, | 
the lovaliſts had been Pad by lot- 
teries, and the 3.50, 0l. tate NY 


Fro do chis he propoſed an aug men- 


and that the eſtablich 
An additional halfpenny on every 


Erewſpaper, which would produce 


goool.; fix- hand, 


ies to collateral relations, 5 ool.; 
by ſtamp . utes, 


On 


wp three or more, one pound for the 


» Thi is ſum had been lent to the Dutch government, and 


[A] 4 


[151 
firſt, and three for all the reſt: on 
two horſes no addition for the brit, 
but five ſhillings for the ſecond; on 


three, four, or five horſes, ſeven. and 


ſixpence for all above one; on more 


than five, ten ſhillings; making fn in 
all, with the additional itamp duties 
about 11 1,000). 


'T'o this ſtatement of the finances 


many weighty objections Were made 
lt was urged in general, that the 


neceſſity tey were :choik under, of 


having recourſe to new loans and 


new taxes, at cer A p riod. of 11x h 
e, Was itſelf a ſuthcient 
proof that our finances were not in 


the condition they were repreſented 
The untoreleen contingen= 


all edged as tne cauſe of the preſent. 
eule at 
that is, for 
200,600]. a year; for 


to be the exceſs above che regular 
peace eſtabliſh: 3 85 only proved that 
the original elt! mate Was deluſive, 


meat was taken | 
too low—lt was buatted that three 


millions of the national debt had 


been ditcharged- But on the other 
beſides the increaſed nary 
debt of 500,c00l. one million of 


additional exchequer bills had been 
iſſued, another million was now to 
be borrowed, and two millions had 
been reccly ed f 


Company 
* 


trom the Eaſt India 
80 chat with the afliſ- 


tance of four the miniſter 


2 aihons, t 


had ſucceed 10 (nie notable attempt 


of paying three. millions of national 
debt r. Sheridan ple dged him 


ſelf. that theie facts u ould: be found 
true, if Mr. Pitt would content that 


14 was to be repaid by 


the 
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the whole buſineſs ſhould be re- 


ferred to a new committee, ſuch a 
one as, might eaſily, be obtained in 
that houle, of independent mem- 


bers, cholen indifferently, and not 
{uch a committee as made the re- 


port, upon which the miniſter found- 
ed all his ene in his own 

| favour, and Wnich, upon all 
occaſions, he dee for e ” 


tion. 


ae tadzed e was mne time aſter 

reſumed by Mr. Sheridan, upon a 
motion for the. appointment of ſuch 
a committee as he had. before le- 
ſcribed. Ja a long and able Ip: ch 
on this occaſion, he undertouk to 
prove the four following prop fi- 
tions: — That the report of the com- 
mittee, appointed in 1786, iounded 
in fact, nor verified by experiment 


That, for the three laſt years, the 
expenditure has exceeded the in- 


come two millions, and may be ex- 
pected to do ſo for three years 10 
come—That no progreſs has hi- 
| therto buen mide in the reduction 


of the public deb Tha at there is 
no ground for rational expectati n, 


that any progreſs can be made with- 
out a caohderable increaſe of the 
annual income, or reduction of the 
EXPENCES. 

In ſupport of the firſt propoſition, 


Mr. Sheridan ſaid, that he com- 
mittee had declared it to be their 


opinion, upon a fair compariſon be- 
tween the extraordinary ex; enditure 

and the extraordina iry means, that 
the latter would be adequate to the. 
ſopply of the former, withour a loan. 
A loan had, however, actually taken 


place. — The committee had further 


declared that the annual income, ex- 
clufive of land and malt tax, would be 


12,794, col. Now upon an average 


ct Arge Years, which included the 


calculation. 


deficient year preceding the com. 
mercial treaty with France, and the 


produtti\ e year which ſucceed it, 
the income would be found to al 


ſhort of this caleulation about 30 c. 


This deficiency was not great, ba 
it was not the whole dehcency, 
The committee calculated on we 
then ſubſiſtiug taxes; and ſiuce that 
time ſome open, and much greater 


clandeſtine, additions had been made 
to them. 
theſe additions, added to 30, coc. 


By the amount of al 


did the revenue fall ſhort ot the 
The chancellor cf 
the exchequer had openly la 

taxes to the amount of 100,co0l: 
ard he had had recourie to othe 
taxes which he did not avow, bu 


which, under the ſpecious name cf 
regulations, were as much evi 
on the 1tubject as if the tame lum 

had been raited by new taxes u det 


a vew name, Tlieſe taken together, 


and added to the defictency "of the 
land and malt tax, .amounte., he 
ſaid, to 500,000l., and contequent!y 


ſo much was the eſtimate vt tue 
committee erroneous. | 

Upon the ſecond propoſition 
he itated, that the average cf 


the expenditure for the three litt 


years, was 15.930, col. a 9 


Of the various articles COmpoiin 


this ſum the only one in which 1 
reduction appeared picbable, vas 


that o f miſcellaneous ſervicts. I his, 


en the lame average, was b 
a year. Did it ſeem likeiy 1a: it 


would: ever fall fo low as 74,09. 
| the um it was ſta ed at by the ce wh 
Wittee? He Tecapitulated tig Vat 


OUS items nich CC mpoied i115 aſs 


ticle, comnienting on each, aud K 
ing which at them was likely to bg. 


leis for ſeveral years to come? 


But this was not all: the! floating 


navy 
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I vy debt had been increaſed in the 
J three years 600,000]. If, to the 
average expenditure before ſtated, 

was added one-third of this encreaſe 

of the navy debt, and ihe ſum iſſued 
to the commiſſioners for the redug-. 
tion of the public debt, the whole 

&noval expenditure would amount 

It 17,140,000). exceeding the aver- 
ag income by more than 1,940, ol, 

Such was our preient fituation!“ 

Ine expeuce of the current year 

EF was ſomething above this eſtimate, 
and the next could not be expected 

to be much leſs. „ 

3 Upon this head he entered into a 

Fbariety of calculations, the reſult of 

E which was, that fince the year 1786 

ve had paid of the funded debt three 

millions, and that we had borrowed, 
by exchequer bills, 750,000l.; by 

E anticipation of the ſinking fund, one 

cgaarter '628,0001.; by increaſe of 


bf N 
ö 
"2 


0 
* 


, 


day debt, 600,o9l.3 by a tontine, 


E 1,002,5001.; making together about 
zs much as the ſum paid off. If 
He go0,o00l, navy bil:s bearing in- 
tere, which he had omitted, were 
added, the ſum borrowed would 
exceed the ſum paid by almoſt a 
E mnillion; and if the intereſt of the 
debt contracted were compared with 
that of the debt paid, it would ex- 
Lied it in the ſame proportion. Such 
Vi's our preſent ütuatioh, and ſuch 
Vas our pruipect for the year 179c, 
hen we had been told that every 
thing was to be reduced to a firm 
eſtablimment. „% pe 
he report of the committee of 
21730 was defended by Mr. iecre— 
tary Greaville, who had been the 
= Charman of it.— Upon the firſt of 
Nr. Sheridan's propoſitions, he re- 
narked, that the years from which 
Wie average of the annual income 
aht to be taken, was the chief 


I 


point of difference in iſſue between 


them. Thoſe who agreed with him, 


that the unproductive year preced- 
ing the commercial treaty ought 
to be left out of the account, and 
that the average of the two fol- 
lowing years, which amounted to 
15,578, col. was a fair eftimate of 


_ tie probable future income, mult 
decide for the committee; which 


had eſtimated the probable annual 


income in the year 1791 only at 


1, so, oo. In counterbalance to 


the additional in come alledged to 


have been derived from the impo- 
ſition of new, and the regulation of 
old taxes, Mr. Grenville ſtated ſe- 
veral deficiencies ariſing from alter- 


ations made for the ſake of public 


accommodation, and the reduction 
mercia! treaty. | e Poon 

With regard to income, there- 
fore, he thought he might pro- 
nounce, that the committee had al- 
ready paſſed their trial, and it was 
decided in their favour, the amount 


of duties in conſequence of the com- 


already conſide rably exceeding what 


was eſtimated to be its amount by 
the year 1791. As to the expendi- 
ture, they were ſüill on their trial; 
but he had no doubt that they 
ſ would come off eq ually victorious. 
He begged, however, to have it 
re collected, that neither he in the 
name of the committee, nor the 
committee, had pledged themſelves 
that the ſeveral ſervices ſhould not, 


in point of expence, exceed the 


amount of each ttated ; from the 
beit information the committee 
could procure, they truſted there 


would be no cecation for a larger 


peace eſtablihmeat than the ei- 
mate ſtated. It was true, that this 
vear was an addition of ico cool. 
to the army; but, 11 it was thought 
| | | | right 
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right to have foreign alliances, he 


truſted that a neceſſary degree of 


expence would not be grudged, o- 
caſioned by an addition to our army, 
to enable us to fulfil our engage- 
ments in conſequence. of our trea- 
ties wich foreign powers. 
100, o ol. he conceived, would be 
permanent. Other expences of the 
preſent year would not be perma- 
nent. The navy had certainly coſt 
more than had been eſtimated in 


1786 but when it was conſidered 
what an account they had lately. 


heard of the preſent condition of 
Our Navy, and of the quantity of 


Rores in our dock-yards, from the 
higheſt authority, he was one of 


thoſe who were ſo far from repining 


at the extraordinary expence, that 


he profeſſed himſelf to be happy 
and plad that the money had been 
With regard to what 
their general peace eſtabliſhments. 
would be, the houſe mult recollect, 
that they were not arrived at the 


period when the committee had eſti- 
mated that their peace eſtablith- 
ments would find their level; when 
they would, 


that period ſhould come 
doubdleſs, judge of the exigencies 


of the times as at preſent, and go- 
8 vern 


their eſtabliſnments accord- 
ingly... 


Mr. Grenviile remarked, that be- 


tween three and four millions of the 
national debt had in fact been diſ- 
charged, and that a million an- 
nually was appropriated to che ſame 


purpoſe. This could not be denied; 


and with reſpect to the loan of the 
preſent year, and the additional. 
navy debt, it was never contended 


that ſuch operations of finance might 


not be neceſſary, but it was thought 


proper firſt to ſecure a Permanent 
ſurplus for the reduction of the na- 
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upon the opening of the bal 


of {muggling: 


mium to illicit traders; 


2 8 the two laſt propoſitions 


tional debt, and this had bcey e. 
feed. 

Mr. Sheridan's motion was the 
negatived without a diviſion. 1, 


ſuhject was again diicuſſed, 1 
upon the ſame grdund, in the houſe 
That 


of lords, by lord Rawdon and the 
duke of Richmond. 

On this day the chan- Fon 
cellor of the cxc hequer, | Jun 
purſuant to notice he had guet 
iges 
ſubmitted to the houſe his plan for 
repealing the exiting duties upon 
tobacco, and ſubſtituting Cute: of 


exciſe. 


Te article of tobacco. he (iid 
was a conſiderable object of tae 
revenue; and under the preſent | 

gulations and duties, a great article 
indeed, it was the 
only important article that could be 


conſidered as the ſwuggler's _ 


ſince the re gulat: ions that had vi 1; 


years taken place in regard to teiz 
| Wines 


and takin Mr. Pitt fon 
marily ſtated the great inducem 
that were held out to the mug 


to deal in this article, ſuch as the ve 
loiy price of its prime coſt, com 


pared with the amount of the e = 
&c. which afforded an ample pre- 
and e tied 
them to carry on their traffic to 
very great extent, to the materie 
detriment of the revenue, and the 


equal injury of the fair trader, A 


leaſt one half of the tobacco con- 
ſumed in the kingdom wa 3 {mug 
gled. It had, he obſerved, boa 


computed, when the alteratio! Was 


propoſed on teas, that the quamity 


of tea annually importe d in Gra 


Britain, amounted to twelve mil 
of pounds; but it had fince wer 


out that much more was 45 od 
amount of the quantity imported. 
It had generally been thou St clas 
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i . quantity of tobacco was nearly 


Hh it turned out to be the tact, 
The merchants of Glaſgow, who 


Ant on the ſubject, were of opinion, 


Sounds of tobacco were annually 
ported into the kingdom; and 
gpon application to tae teveral tra- 


f bad thought that the importation 


yas much greater, and that it 
mounted to nearly ſixteen millions, 


put to fourteen, at leatt. "The: ac- 
qual legal importation | nad been on 
. average eſtimated at ſeven 
millions, fo that there was from five 
to ſeven millions of tobacco extra- 
ordinary uſed every year, without 
he payment of any duty, and io 
1 the injury of the revenue, to the 


wound a ycar. 


| moſt probable means of effecting 


bee end propoſed, would be to 


change the greater Part of the duty 
ppon tobacco from cuſtoms to exciſe, 


tobacco to the ſurvey of exciſe. The 
deen exemplißed in a recent in- 


Feantity of wine which paid Ccuty, 
entecedent to the exciſe regulation, 
vas 13,000 tons; after the regu- 
Ektion had taken effect, 18,000 tons; 


lowered, 22,000 tons. He then 
| Joucned upon the objections which 
might poſlibly be made to the regu- 
ons he ould propoſe, by the 


Vped that the majority of thoſe 


he fame with that of tea; and upon 
; here intelligent men, and conver- 


Hat not leis than twelve millions of 


ers in that article in London, they 


amount of nearly three hundred 


Such being the ſtate of . caſe, "x 
& had appeared to him, that, the 


ard to ſubject the manufacturers of 
I agg benefit of this Plan had 


ſtance, f in the article of wine. The 
ind fince the duties on wines were 


Manufacturers; and ſaid, though he 


i poo called themielves far traders. 
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would chearfully acquieſce; yet 
there were probably ſome manufac- 
turers whole characters and conduct 
were not clear of ſuſpicion, and 


others whoſe prejudices, founded in 


ſelf-intereſt, might induce them to 


object to the regulations, and to de- 


ſire to be heard againſt them. If 


any ſuch application ſhould be made, 
the houie undoubtedly would liſten 
to every thing that could be urged 


with patience and with candour; 


but they would recollect, that argu- 
ments coming from perſons, cir- 


cumſtanced as he had deſcribed, 


ought to be received with ſome al- 
lowances; and that the allegations 
of thoſe moſt likely to be matters of 


the whole ſubje&, were not always 


to be rehed on implicitly ; fince, 
when the regulations ON Wine were 
' propoſed, they had men at the bar, 
who had ſaid confidently and round- 


Iv, that, under the reſtrictions, 
they could not carry on their trade. 


The houſe, at that time, thought 
their reaſoning inſutticient, and tried 
the experiment; and the reſult had 
been, that the trade had encreaſed 
to an aitonil hing degree. 


This plan occaſioned + er 
alarm amongſt the manufacturers 


of tobacco; petitions were pre ſented 
againſt it from various quarters, 2 and 


an attempt was made to excite, but 
without much ſuccels. that conſti- 


tutional abhorrencc of the extenſion 
of the exciſe laws, which had often, 


on former occaſious, io it; rongly ma- 


nifeſtcy] itſelf amongſt the people 
of England. —Befdes this general 
ground of objection, the manufac- 


tyurers, who were heard for ſeveral 


days by their council at the bar, 
endeavoured to eſtabliſh the Decu- 
har impropriety and hardthip of 
lubjecting their manulactures to 


- the 


jnconceivably great, 
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the inſpection of the officers of 


exciſe, and the total loſs, Which 


might follow, of the trade itſelf. 
They proven that the variations 


in the weight ot tobacco, during the 


proceſs of its manufacture, were fo 
and at the 
fame time {o uncertain, that it 
would be impoſible for the officers 
of excife to take any account of 
ſtock during that proceſs, which 
might not late them either, on 
the one hand, to a rumons exceſs 
of duty, or, on the other, to fines 
and forfeitures, winch would be 
equally ruinous.— Zut this was not 
all; the ſecrets poidetied by differ- 


ent manufacturers of tobacco and 


ſnuff were of che greateſt value; 


ſome had been ſold and purchated at 
the price of 10 ,000]. and upwards; 3 


theſe would inevitably be expoicd to 


the diſcovery of exciſemen, amongſt 


whom there might be perſons (and 
ſuch a temptation would doubtiets be 
a ſufficient inducement for men {killed 


to enter into tne exciſe for the ex 


preſs purpoſe) capable of availing 
themſelves of the opportunities they 
would enjoy. It was urged, that 
theſe dificulties and hardſhips might 
drive the manufacturers, whote in- 
tereſts Prin ipaily conſiſted in the 
ſecrets they potteited, into other 
countries, avd thus dernen to this 
country the entire lois of the ma- 
nufacture. 
A clauſe was offered by Sir Wat⸗ 
kin Lewes, giving the manufacturer 


2 right of trial at common law, if 


he Was diſſatisfied with the deciſion 
ot the commiſſioners of excite, 
this it was objected, 
partial grant, under the preſent 
bill, would not be fair and cquita- 

ie z that it ought to be given to 
all perſons ſubject to the operation 
of the exciſe laws, or none. — Mr. 


Beaufoy ſaid, that hang he 9, 


tions, to perſons aggrieved by che 


Any 


tbe articles 


from being witneites in le trisl 


the moit productive revenues of the 
10 ſtate. | 
.-that- ſuch a2 
ah houſe, was altered and mocit 

in ſuch a manner as to remove to 


<> 4 


ceived the trial by jury might ſafely 
be granted, under certain regal. 


execution of the exciſe laws, yet 
the preſent inſtance he was boun 
to oppoſe the clauſe. The e pri. 
lege, he remarked, which the 
clanſe will give to the ſubject is rg; 
a right of regular appeal from tj 
determination of the board of +. 
ciſe, but a right to proſecute, 2, | 
treſpaſſer, every excifeman, who, 
ground, however legal, has ve, 
wed to make a ſcizure. It Fires 
to the diſhoneſt tradeſman, hy. 
ever atrocious his frauds, a rigen 
bring an action for damages 2; 
the officer, who, in che name © 
the crown, has taken potiefiion g 
on which the lg; 
duties are withholden, and in that 
action it empowers him to 1c! 
the officer's aſl: tants, and to me IT 
them defencants in the ſuit. 1 
it enables the importer, and the 
diſhoneſt manufacturer, to dilqualit 


or — 2 D Fa 7 en 222 IE 


or 


—— ww w' 


wy — — 


Und 


— 


the only perſons, generally t; cat. 
ing, who are able. and willing i 
prove the exiſtence of the fraud. 
It deprives the | crown, in mo 
caſes, of its only evidence; and 2 
the ſame time impoſes upon it the 
burthen of the legal proof. II {ct 
a clauſe were "ade gene tab i 
would bring with it ſecurity 10 the 
ſmuggler, ruin to the fair manu 
facturer and the hon urable mer. 
chant, and ultimate defiradiion 70 


— — W — — rm yy wo |; 


28 * . * 
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The bill, in its paſſage 7 7 


principal ot the objections made 
to it by the manufacturers. 'Th 
debates upon it were frequent 


— 


4 |. animated, but thinly attended, 


Slually ſupported the miniſter, took 


Ind even repreached the other ſide 

1 the noufe with, the languor of 
heir oppoſition. Upon one of 
ele occations Mr. Fox, after an 
le ſpeech, in which he took a 

Feneral political view of the eilect 

df exciſe laws, of their great ex- 
tenſion under the preſent adminiſ- 
E tation, of the indifference with 
Fnich that extenſion had been be- 
© þ:1d by the people, and of the pre- 
BP yailing diſpoſition which he ſaw of 
: Feneing the conſtitution to re- 
Venue, adverted to the complaint 


he have above menuoned, He 


bad not, he ſaid, attended the bill 
bo cloſely as he might have done, 


decauſe he plainly law, that all 


| pppolition would be icuntlets ; but 


WE forcly gentlemen on the other tide 
bad no right to expect that, on 
erery occallon, when the intereſt of 


their conſtituents, or ſome perſonal 
Eto with the meaſure of the. miniſter 


ich him, would be at their com- 
and, and ready to act as perpetual 


esſures, whether thoſe meatures 
5 Would appear to them to be well 
er ill founded. Were they to be 
Weondered as the: Randing counſel 
aint the crown in that houle, 
er to be reſorted to in the mo- 
ents of difficulty, and therefore as 
j Peceſſary to exiſt as adminiſtration? 
| fee was this but ſaying, We have 


Y put you into the mot humiliating 
Fi 7 ntuation; you thail have no ſliare 
* tne power, no ſhare of the 
ie 


% honours, or emdluments of oftace; 


public ſervices, to Prout by what- 


=_ 


A 
54 


£ everal reſpectabl e members, who 


1 long and deeided part againſt it, 


cc 


Emotive to themſelves, induced them 


Vpoſed, that he, and tnoſe who acted 


ortaries of e miniſter and his 


| I but we expect to command your 
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ce ever abilities you may poſſeſs, 
„ to be joined by you and your 
«c 


friends, whenever we want the 


« aſtijtance of either??? Was it not, 


in other words, faying, © We have 
% raiied one man to a degree of 
power which makes all oppoſition 
« uſeleſs. By our falſe clamours 
aginſt you, and our delutions re- 


cc 


ce ſpedling him, we have taught 
ec the public to lock up to him as 


« ſomething more than man: hence 
&© his mcaiures, however milchiev- 


(c 


ce to be reſiſted; but remember, we 
« look to you to watch him. Do 


„ you take care that he does no 
cc miſchief 1 in his ſituation. It is 
« your othce to found the alarm, 


« when danger lurks beneath a 
« plauſible pretext; and to oppoſe 


« yourſelves to the occaſion, ſo that 
% the evil may be in time averted.” 


Having depriv 2d tnem of the means 
of refiitance with any hopes of ſuc- 


ceſs, by putting them into ſo uſeleſs 


a fituation, to call upon them to 
oppoſe, 0 check and tO top the 


miniſter's meaſures, was neither 
more nor lets than directly laughing 
in their faces, and adding intult to 


in, Ur Y. 


"In the upper houſe, the bill was 7 
again oppoicd by the manufacturers 
at the bar; wao were {trenuoully 


ſupported by lord Stormont and lord 
Lough, boroug! L, 


cellor too, t 1 5 5 he expreſſed his 


approbation of ine principle of the 
bill, yet treated the enacting part of 
It wich an high degree of mixt "1 
perity and contempt. He ſaid, that 
the vexatious Precautions aud pre- 
exciſe laws, 
were unuececliarr y extended to the 


ventive 1{everity or tne 


{ubject in quettion ; that a nt atten» 
tion had not been paid to the ellen- 


tial intereſts and property of the ma- 


nutacturers; 


ous, however fatal, are icarcely_ 


The lord chan- 
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nufacturers; that the greater part 


of the enacting clauſes were abſurd, 


contradictory, ungrammatical, and 
unintelligible, He expreſſed his 


wiſhes that the houſe of commons, 
if they meant to perſevere in their 
claim of having money bills re- 


turned from that houſe unaltered, 


would not inſult them, by requiring 
their adoption of laws that would 
diſgrace ſchoolboys. His lordſhip 
(notwichſtanding the danger which 
the miniſter's propoſition thereby 


run of being defeated for the ſeſſion, 
for it was now the beginning of Au- 
uſt) moved an amendment, upon 


which the houſe divided; contents 7, 
non- contents 10. 


Another amend- 
ment was afterwards moved by the 


duke of Richmond, and carried, upon 


a ſuppoſition that the commons would 
not object to it. But upon the third 


reading of the bill, which was on the 
morning of the prorogation of parlia- 
ment, the amendment was withdrawn. 


On the firſt of July, 
July 1. Mr. Dundas opened what 


"has been called the Indian Budget. 


As the long train of calculations 
which he went through would be un- 


ſatis factory to our readers, without 
the voluminous documents and au- 
thorities to which they referred, we 


ſhall content ourſelves with laying 
before them the reſult of the whole, 


collected from the ſeventeen reſolu- to 
tions which he moved upon that oc- 


eaſion, and which were agreed to by 
From theie 1 it appeared, 


Le Srer 


That the anal reves 


nues of the company, in 


the provinces of Bengal 


and its dependences, 


for the year 1787.8, 
5,182,000 
And that the charges 


ny; in the ſaid pro- 


$ 


vinces in the ſame year, 


amounted to — 
Leaving a net revenue of 
That the annual reve- 


nues of Madras, and its 


ſubordinate ſettlements, 
tor the ſame year, a- 


-Matnted-t6-- 5h 


And that the charges 
defrayed amounted to 
Leaving a deficiency of 

That the annual reve- 
nues of Bombay, and its 
{-ttlements, for the fame 
year, een (0 
And that the charges 


defrayed amounted to 
Leaving a deficiency of 


That the net revenues 
of all the company's 
poſſeſſions in India a- 
mounted to 


That in addition to 


this, as part of the Indian 


= 4 Seer. 


3,046 ,009 
2 130 £09 


1,082,000 


wa 
2857009 


131000 


funds, the import ſales 15 


and certificates amount- 


ed to 321, ocol. Making 


VV 
That the total of debts 
owing to the company in 


1 5848 ,000 


the Eaſt Indies, exclu- _ 


five of the bills drawn 
on the court of direc- 


tors at home, amounted _ 


7,004,000]. 


this ſum 5,776, odol. 


bore intereſt, the annual 
amount of which was 


Conſequently, that the 
nett revenue applicable 


to the diſcharge of this: 


debt, and the purchaſe 
of inveſtment, amount- 
ed to 5 5 


; that of 


_ 480,706 


| 1367: 200 


Upon this Ratement of the aftaits 
of the company in India, Mt. 
Francis made ſeveral obſervations 
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: In = oft other omiſſions of expence, 
he inſtanced the intereſt on the bond 
debt of Bombay, the commercial 


elaablimments in Bengal, and the 
charge of the four new regiments 
| mh to India. He concluded with 
FemarKIngs that as long as theſe 
E facts exiſted, viz. that the debts 
1 abroad were not diminiſhed, and 
E tofe at home were increaſing, the 
4 Tight honourable gentleman's bud- 
pet could afford no ſatis factory proof 
of the proſperity of the company. 
; Major Scott followed Mr. Francis, 
and contended that whatever merit 
n to be derived from the preſent 

bouriſhing condition of the com- 
was to be aſcribed to the 


[pony 


Wie and vigorous meaſures that had 


been adopted ag the govern- 
vent of Mr. Halt tings. 
Scon after, a petition was pre- 
E ſented from the company, praying 
bet they might be permitted to add 
ore million to their capital Rock, 


| Dundas, who affirmed, that upon a 
ſuppoſition of the final exüünction of 


En Europe would overbalance their 
lebts by the ſum of 2 350, oool. ; and 
bat with reſpect to their debts in 
India, they would g 

erritory, and be very readily un- 
Lertaken by thoſe into whoſeſoever 
hands the poſſefiion of that territory 
ight come. A bill to enable the 
3 tompany to carry the prayer of their 
Petition into effect was brought in, 
„ad carried through both houſes 
ME hide oppoſition, 

oon after the opening of the 
£ ons on the third of F ebruary, 
Ar. Haſtings preſented a petition to 
bie houſe of lords, in w hich, after 
Faptrulating the proceedings which 
| ad already been had from the com- 
emen of the impeachment, he 


his petition was ſupported by Mr. 


1 charter in 17 794 their effects 


80 along With the 


duct of 


of his accuſers 


8 


[159 
ſtated the great hardſhips to which 
its extraordinary duration had and 
was likely {ill further to ſubject him. 
Amongſt theſe, he mentioned the 
deceaſe of ſeveral of his judges, the 
detention of witneſſes neceſ: lary for 
his defence, the probability of his 
being deprived of many of them by 
various accidents, his health im- 
paired, and his fortune waited, He 
reminded them, that two articles 
only, out of twenty, had as yet 
been gone through by his accuſers, 
that his expences had already ex- 
ceeded 30,000], and conſequently, 
that ſhould his life be continued to 
the cloſe of the trial, he might find 
Ps deſtitute of the means of 
defence, and even of ſublilence, 
2 run the dreadiul chance of hav- 
ing his character tranſmitted on 
cheir records blaſted with unrefutec 
crirainations. He therefore prayed 
that they would enable him to 
make his innocence, and he hoped 
his deſerts, e by proceeding 
without delay upon his had, | | 
The intervention of the circuits 
of the judges rendered it impofliblæ 
for the lords to procced upon the 
trial before the zoth day of April, 
when the court was reſumed, and 
{at, during the remainder of the 
ſeſſion; 17 days. The charge 
bronght before them, and opened by 


Mr. Burke, was that relative to the 
In the 


corrupt receipt of money. | 
courſe of his ſpeech, Mr. Burke had 
occaſion to remark upon the con- 
Mr. Haſtings towards one 
in India, called 
Nundcomar; and after relating other 


acts of injuſtice and cruelty, he 


added that he had, at laſt, murdered | 


that perſon, by the hands of fir Eli- 


jab Impey — A few days after the 
charge had been thus opened, major 
Scott t preſented a petition from Mr, 

| Haſty ** 
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Haſtings to the houſe of commons, 
in which he ſtated that Mr. Burke, 
in ſupporting the charges exhibited 

againſt him at the bar of the houſe 
0 lords, had accuſed him of ſundry 
heinous crimes not laid in the arti- 


cles of impeachment. He inſtanced 
the charge of having been concern- 


ed in a plot for aſſaſſinating the 


Shahzada, and in another plot for 


putting to death the ſon of Jaffier a 


Ally Khan; of being acceſſary to 
certain horrible crueltes alledged to 
have been committed by one Debi 


Sing; and laſtly, of having been 
guilty of the murder of Nundco- 
mar. He therefore prayed the 


| houſe either to bring forward and 
proſecute thoſe charges in ſpecific | 
articles, and thereby give him an 
opportunity of vindicating his in- 
nocence, or to grant him ſuch other 
_ redreſs as to their jules and wiſdom 
might ſeem fit. | 
A motion being made, that 8 
petition ſhould be brought up, Mr. 
Fox roſe to warn the houſe of the 
_ miſchievous tendency of receivin 
fuch a petition, and of the diſgrace 


they would incur by acting upon it. 


The ſubje& matter of the complaint 
conſiſted of words ſaid to have been 
uſed by one of their own members 


in the proſecution of a charge pre- 


ferred by themſelves. Would they 
ſuffer the culprit to come forward, 
and object to the mode of proceeding 


againſt him; the accuſed to ar- 


raign the conduct of his accuſers ? 
Would not this have the ſtrongeſt 
appearance of prevarication ; and 


that inſtead of ſupporting and c@un- 


renancing their own cauſe, they were 


more inclined to cavil as an adverſe 


gers? And to whom was the com- 
plaint made? Not to the court 


which heard the offence complained 


ſubject to a perpetual litigation wit 
the accuſed before that houſe, wy 


the many and peculiar dificy 
preſent impeachment had to en. 
the fair and liberal protection of the 


they were weary, or repented dt 
what they had done, that they woull 


defenders of Mr. Haſtings. 


he could have no doubt that the ted 
that the artifice would be Vain and 


receive the deciſion of the beute, 


of, and which was competent y 
have redreſſed the compliainan; , 
the moment, but to that houſe, . 
accuſer, for the purpoſe of maj, 
it the inſtrument of the reſentmey 
and malice of the accuſed again 
one of their own managers. g. 
reminded the houſe, that ho of the 
expreſſions complained of had bet 
uttered above a year before; and 

aſked, whether they could think; 
poſſible, if the managers Were tobe 


the e at 141. 11 Nate 
ties which the managers of th; 
counter, and their ſtrong claim u 
houſe ; and he beſeeched then, 1 
openly retract their reſolutions, and 
not act the double part of being, a 
the ſame time, the accuſers and 
concluded with remarking, 18 33 
drift of this buſineſs was to Ciſgul 
his right honourable friend br 4 
perſonal inſult, ſo he was conficent 
fruitleſs. 
Mr. Burke, after eln that 


on the preſent occaſion he thou 


whatever 1t might be, without anz 


other emotion than what he ſho 
feel for the honour and repur 31100 


of the houſe itſelf, proceed-« i toex- 


| | plain the argument which nad led 
party at the conduct of their mana-- 


him, in the courſe of it, to ade 


to the murd er of Nundcomar, and 


to impute it to Mr. Haſtings. Tie 


power of ans, and ente foreal 
kl 
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F their Neu did not . 0 
ee the obj-& of their juſtice, and 


HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
it charges againſt Mr. Haſtings, 


under an injunction not to uſe. 


one extraneous word, he com- 


7 We. to the giving Shy er 
Hbpower of taking a pound of 


eſn, upon condition of his not 


* pilling one drop of blood; a taſk 
ich neither Jew nor Chriſtian 
aud perform. 
the houſe was diffatished with his 
conduct, they ought t. to remove him, 
and not oblige him, in the midſt of 
Wis accuſation, to turn ſhort about 
it the pleaſure of the culprit to de- 
* himſelf, to-day an accuſer, to- 


He added, 


Vorroç a perſon accuſed. The 
ift of ſuch an artifice was obvious 


enough; and if the houſe ſhould give 
WD: their countenance, and make him 
Wore day ſtand his trial there, and 
ed him the next to Weſtminſter 
3 iel as the proſecutor of Mr. 
alias, it could not fail to cover 
tem with ridicule and diſgrace. 
Mr. Pulteney, Mr. Martham, and 
eral other 
7 congly on the glaring impropriety 
Wot receiving the petition, of its 

beiog totally unprecedented, 


00 diſreſpectful to the houſe of 


members, | 


rds, whoſe protection the com- 


e! ought to have fought, and 


Who were alone competent To inter- 
bere on the occaſion. Mr. Pitt, 
3 and ſome other members, 


| nt declared themſelves for Fes - 


tberefore ought not to be deprived 
Nef the right belonging to every 
Wubject, of preferring a: petiiion, 


house for its conſide ratio and diſ- 


poſal; the motion was agreed to 
Wo a diviſion. 


Vor. XXXI. 


that if 


inſiſted 


levant. 


and 


Words ſpoken. 


and ſtating a grievance to that 


[L161 

On the Thurſday fol- 3 

lowing, a motion, in April os 
conformity to the uſual practice of 


the houſe on fimilar occaſions, was 


entered on the journals, purporting, 


te that a petition having been pre- 
« ſented by Warren Haſtings, Eſq. 

« againſt the managers of his im- 
« peachment, and tae name of the 
« Right honourable Edmund Burke 
being mentioned in the ſaid peti- 
tion, notice is given to that gen- 
te tleman, now being in his * 


« thet the houſe will to- -Morrow 


te take the matter of the ſaid peti- 
ce tin into conſide ation.“ 

On that day Mr. Montague having 
read, as a part of his ſpeech, a letter 


written to him by Mr. Burke (ſee 


Appendix to the Chroncle) the firſt 


_ dithculty that occurred relative to 


tue mode af proceeding was, whether 
they ſhould go into proof of the truth 


or tal{ehood of the particulars which 
were compizin*d of by Mr Haſt- 


ings as being talſe as well as irre- 
The affirmative was con- 
tended for by the managers, as 
the petition contained a charge upon 
them of. having aſſerted direct falſe» 
hoods. Put tne maſter of the rolls 
having 2 given his opinion, that the 
averment of the faliehood was no 
more than a proteſtation or formal 


plea of not guilty, on the part of 


the petitioner, and that therefore it 
Was not neceſſary to go into the 
| proof, the houle 
opinion. 


- acquieſced in his 


The next difficulty that 83 
was the mode of aſcertaining the 
The notes of the 
ſhort-hand writers, who attended the 
trial, being contend-d for by ſeveral 
members, Mr. Fox and fir Grey 
Cooper obje.tcd to their being pro- 
duced, as contrary to the uniform 

LIE practice 
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practice of parliament. There did 


not exiſt in the proceedings of that 
houſe an inſtance of any words, de- 
livered by a member, being ever. 


permitted by that houſe to be no- 
ticed by any but a member of the 
houſe, and that too at the moment 


When the words were uttered ; nay, 


the cuſtom of parliament obſerved a 
ſtill ſtricter rule, for the words muſt 
not only be noticed at the moment 


by a member of the houſe, but they 


muſt alſo be taken down at the mo- 


ment, and the objection muſt then 


be Rates, for the purpoſe of allow- 
ing to the perſon uttering the words 
an opportunity of explaining his 
meaning; and this the honourable 


baronet illuſtrated by inſtances, 
where the houſe had been very careful 


in ſeeing that no ſurpriſe ſhould ever 
eninare into an unintentional offence. 


They were now, for the ' firſt time, 

about to call in third perſons as wit- 
neſſes of words ſpoken in their own 
Prelence ; a precedent that, though 


innoxtous in the preſent. inſtance, 
might lead to the moſt ſerious con- 
ſequences, —Theſe objections ap- 


Peared of fo much importance to 


the houſe, that a committee was ap- 
pointed to ſearch for precedents. 

The committee reported, 
that there were no prece- 


May 4. 


dents of any complaint of words 
ſpoken by managers in Weſtminſter- 


hall to be found.— The managers 


again urged their objections to the 
1 examination of any hort-hand wrt | 


ter; but the favourers of the peti- 
tion, inſiſting upon the duty of the 
houſe to govern itſelf in ſuch caſes 
by what ſhould appear moſt likely to 


promotę the ends of ſubſtantial juſ- 


tice, prevailed ; and after a diviſion 


of 115 to 65, the ſhort-hand writer 


was called in. 


* 
4 


to the words relative to Nundcoma, 


as reſtrifted to the caſe of undo. 
mar. The managers contended tht 


altercation, ia which Mr. Feu con- 
plained in ſtrong and pointed tems 


The next queſtion was, whether 
all the particulars complained of hy 
the petitioner ſhould be enquired 
into, or whether the houſe might 
ſelect what part they pleaſed, M. 
Put and others were of opinion, that 
the houſe ought to pay no attention 
to the words ſaid to have been ſpy. 
ken in the former year, as the com. 
plaint had been ſo long deferred, 
and they ſhould confine themſches 


This was alſo objeRed to by the mz. 
nagers, as an arbitrary procecdigz, 
but finally agreed to by the houſe, 
Another debate then took plac 
upon the extent of the examinaticy, 


the whole of that part of 1; 
Burke's ſpeech ought to be. pro- 
duced, as neceflary to elucidate the 
nature of the words complauincd ; 
the other fide were of opinion, tix 
it was only neceſſary to afk tlie wi. 
nefs if Mr. Burke had made uicd 
thoſe expreſs wards. After much 


of the indignity and 1njuſlice wi 
which the managers were treated 
was agreed that ſome part ot de 
ſpeech preceding the words {tout 
be read; which being done, and 
the offenſive words. aſcertained, 
the marquis of Graham. roſe, and 
moved, that the ſaid words ver 
"Nor authorized by any proceed 
« ings of that houſe.” Mr. Fot 
declared, that he could have 00 
objection to this motion, as it con. 
veyed no cenſure; it being d. 
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doubtedly true, that the words read 


were not authorized by the houle, 
any more than the ſpeeches or e 
preſſions uſed by any other may 
ger, in ſubſtantiating the charge 

| com mitt 


n the other ſide it was ſaid, Mt | 


N 
j _- 
| F 5 ough no d rect cenſure was meant 
| Jo be convey ed, yet it implied, that 
Je manager had exceeded the 
| ib with which he had been en- 
Trusted ah the houſe, Upon this 
eceral of the mauagers roſe, and 
Þ ertreated the houſe to deal with 
zem with more openneſs and can- 


heir conduct, they ought alſo to 
emove them. The houſe could 
Wb confitently with 1ts own honour, 
eontinue them in the management 
F the impeachment; nor were they 


bent, as to remain in a ſituation, 
however elevated, under an imputed 
enfare of their conduct. On the 
cher hand, if the motion meant 
es more than the words con- 


|; n purſuing, upon any ſimilar occa- 


Weonduct, 55 

In a e of theſs declara- 

uk lord Graham moved, that the 
Words and ought not to have been 


er motion. This produced ano- 


ene to prove both the re- 
vancy of Mr. Burke's words, and 
impropriety and injuſtice of 
interference of the houſe; and 


lipps. The houſe at length di- 
5 0 id; when there appeared for 
bord | Graham s motion 135, againſt 
i 66. 

„ | ln C0! aſequence of this vote ſoinne 
eence of opinion is ſaid to have 
bea in the committee of mana- 
ers, relative to their continuance 
hat ſituation.—It was, however, 
= Ft to proceed; and accord- 
Is we. next day of ns, Mr. 


Hour. If they meant to cenſure 


J loſt to all ſenſe of honour and 


eyed, they ſhould feel no heſitation 


on, preciſely the ſame mode of 


WV uſed,” ſhould "be added. to his for- 


* ong debate in which Mr. Fox 


WS: anſwered by Mr. Pitt and col. 
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Burke began his ſpeech by com- 


menting on the relative ſituations of 
himſelf and of the priſoner at the 


bar, and on the deciſion of the com- 


mons with reſpect to their proceed- | 


ings. 


It was his duty, he obſerved, as 
a manager on the part of the com- 
mons, to illuſtrate and entorce, by 
cvery proper means, the puilt of 
Mr. Haſtings. He had, in the pur- 
ſuit of juſtice, laboured to the beſt of 


his power and judgment; but in con- 


ſequence of a recent proceeding of 


thoſe bywhom he had been delegated, 
he was to inform their lord ſhips that 


certain expreſſions of his, charging | 
Mr. Haſtings with the murder of 


Nundcomar, through the agency of 
Sir Elijah Impey, had been dif- 
avowed by the commons as unau- 


thoriſed by them. H: did not 


mean to arraign the juſt Lice this 
deciſion— l would not even com- 


plain that it wore not the complex- 
5 1 
ion of ſupport to dhe managers 


Har- Ma 4 a natnt 28 The 
whom Wes 4148 29 Onde St »4 + : 118 


deciſion went of courſe to narro- 
1 = : 
the line of their proceeaing , yet 


mould not reſtrain. their efforts Yo 


uſe their remaining powers with t! nz 


utmoſt vigour and etrect. 
But fill ſome ex planation Was 

due from hi; n to their lordinips, 

members of che houſe of 8 


ane to ſo reſpectable an auditory. 


He had undoubte. diy charged Mr. 


in With the. deſtruction of a 


vitne is whoſe ev dence. was neceſ- 


fa y. to the preſe: it charge; and 


which the pritoner had, of courſe, 


endeavoured to invalidate. In tating 


this, hoy vever, he had 121d no more 


than what he really believed, and 


what, if neceſſary, he truſted he 


ſhould be able to prove. He had 


uſed the wo rd murder, Ii ot, per- 
rictly legal, bat in its 


LL 43 | moral 


baps, in the! 
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moral and popular ſenſe, to denote 
a crime, which ſtood, according to 
his conception, on the ſame line of 


enormity, but which the poverty of 
language did not afford him another 


word to expreſs, 

| Soon after the che of this 
| buſineſs, a complaint was made to 
the houſe, by Mr. Marſham, of a 


paragraph in a public news-paper, 


in which it was ſaid, „that the 
« trial of Mr, Haſtings was to be 


* put off to another ſeſſions, unleſs 
the houſe of lords had ſpirit 


« enough to put an end to fo 
« ſhameful a buſineſs.” — After 
ſome obſervations upon the ſcan- 


dalous licentiouſneſs of the preſs, 


a motion was made, and carried 


unanimouſly, for proſecuting the 


printer of the paper. In the courſe 


of the converſation which this mo- 


tion gave riſe to, Mr. Burke read, 


from one of the public prints, a 
curious paper, purporting to be a bill 
of charges made by the editor upon 
major Scott, for ſundry articles in- 


ferted in the paper on his account. 


They chiefly conſiſted of ſpeeches, 
letters, paragraphs compoſed by 
him, and amongſt the reſt was 
this ſingular article, © For attack- 


bitants of their northern Province, © 


Great Britain exceeded the expor 


was prorogued by commiſſion; tie 
lord chancellor acquainted the tue 


ſituation of affairs abroad, Which 


| Nalin of * 


1789. 
« ing the veracity of Mr, Burke 11 
. 35. 64.” 1 
A ſhort time before the cond. 'N 2 


ſion of the ſeflion, an appliczio; (WE 
had been made by the French 9. 1 


vernment to permit 20,000 ſacks d 
wheat flour to be exported fron RE 
England, .for the relief of the inh. 3 


As the price of corn, at this time, n 


tation price, the matter was neceſſi. 
rily brought into parhament, 4 
committe was appointed to enquir 
into the caſe; who reported, that tron 
a comparative view of the prices 


wheat flour in France and in Eno. WE 
land, they were of opinion, th WE 
20,000 ſacks. of flour * my 


to be exported. 
On the clev conch tay. 
of Auguſt the ſeſſions 


. 

x 

M 

I a 10 W 
25 

25 

3 

1 


houſes, that he had his majeſty 
commands to thank them for tte 
ſupplies granted, and to aſſure then 
of the ſatisfaction he felt from tit 


continued to promiſe to this county 
the uninterrupted enjoyment of tit 
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ate of the contending armies on the borders of the Danube and the Black Sea. 
Imperialifts. Marſhal Haddici, to ſupply the Emperor's abſence, agpoint:s 
to the command of the grand army, Ottomans in a much worſe ſituation 
than they had been in the preceding campaign. Fatal conſequences of the 
loſs of Oczakow, and the ſlaughter of their brawveſt nen. Grand Vizir 


tried at Conflantinople, on the double charge, of not providing for the pre- 

ferwation of Oczatoxw, and of cauſelgſily evacuating the Bannat. Honour- 

ably acquitted of both, he returns to the command of the army. Death of 
Abdul Hamet, the Grand Signior, the greateſt misfortune, at that critical 
| Character of 

= hat excellent ſovereign. Selim, his nephew, foon ſhewws how unworthy he 


The wwealth of the Grand Vizir, Fuſſaf Pacha, 


period, ewhich could ha de fallen upon the Turk:/b empire. 


is of being his ſucceſſor. 


dooms him to be the firſt victim to his avarice and cruelty. His deftruc- 


| tion followed by that of many ethers on the ſame baſe motives, New Sultan 


changes all the plans for conducting the avar which had been formed by 
his predeceſſor and by the late Grand Vizir. Precipitancy, weakneſs, and 


 raſhueſs, along wvith rapacity and cruelty, the characteriſtics of the preſent 


reign. Turkiſh commanders and troops laſe all their awonted jþ:rit, hope, and 


vigour, a misfortune which ſoon produces the moſt fatal conſequences, Small _ 
but fevere war carried on betzween the Raſſians and 1urks through the 
winter in Moldavia, as well as in the Budxiack. Young Tartar prince, 
Vs to the Khan, killed in an ation near Bender. Humane and hourable 
= cndutt of general Kamenſtoi, with reſpect to the body of the prince, and in 


reftoring it to his father. Grateful acknowledgments of the Khan to the 
Ruſſian general for his genero/ily and compaſſion, and the pious conſolations 
ith which he endeavours to forth his own grief. War renewed with 


| great aninigſity along the frontiers by the Turks and Auſtrians upon the 


expiration of the armiſtice. Empre/s of Ruſſia exceeds even her ufaal 


magnificence in the rewards and honours which foe betews upon the con- 


querors of Oczaktoeww. Has nit yet given up her acfigns on Egypt, evhere the 
Baron de T horus, late Ruſſian con at Alexanaria, being Jent in aijguije, 
and furniſbed with powers ts make great propoſals to the Brys to induce 


them to enter into a treaty, and excite new commotions in the Country, the | 
Baron is ſeized by 1/mae! Bey, and ſent bound, with his credentials and 
papers, to the Turkiſh Bajha, who commits him cloje prijoner to the caſtle of 


Grand Cairo. Deſperate and ferocious walcur dijplazed by the Bujniac:, 
fighting entirely en their onun account, in defence of their e/tates, families, 
and country, againſt the Auſtrians, Turks ſpirit ſinks totally before the 
Ruffians, _ General Dorfelaen's Victory on the banks of the Sereth ; furſues 
his jucceſs, attacks the T urki/h ſtrong camp at Galats; forces the camp; 


ſeizes the avhole as a jpoil; and routs, diſperſet, or arſtroys the enemy's 


army. War rages in 1ranſjiuvania and the Baunat. Marjpal Laudoln, 
With the A, Arian army on the fide of Croatia, makes preparations for the 


Ss * 


lege of Turkiſh Gradiſca, where he had bern foiled the preceding year. 
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That place, the grand ROE 70 Belgrade, and hith: to famous fr i, 
repeated ſucceſsful refiftance, © ſtrangely abandoned upon receiving A 
 bardment. The Mavjhal immediately commences his preparat:! if 

 feege of Belgrade. Prince of Saxe Cobourg has the fortune of. '.:1 1.9, 
the honour of the Auſtrian arms, by obtaining the firſt bir, . * | 
moment which they gained in the cour (0 of the «var. Totally dis bt ' al 
ruins an army of zo, ooo T res, under the command of a e my 

 fireong f01 tified camp of Fockzan, in Wallachia. Prince of Anbal: Her 
Bourg, with a part of Kamenſtci's army, defeats a Lady F Turk; 5x1 
c going to the relief of Bender, and takes the whole CONVOY. N 
Grand FVizir, avith a vaſt army, totally Af FOE at e e 
Prince of Saxe Cobourg and general Sutvarow, with wery inferity Ton = 
Grand T ur ih army totally d:jper fed and LT Belgrade beſ*, | 


| taken by Marſhal Laudobn, d grants favour able con. tions to the to. 


£ 
riſon and inhabitauts. Grand 4 Haſan Pach. 2, quits the #0 
the Black Sea, and takes the command of the army in Beſjar Ela, n e 


of  javing Bender; but, forſaken now by his ujual £00, % fo tune, I, tcl 
dejeated, after an Bj nate ba'tle, by the Princes Veten tin aud Reb o 
Toba. Beuder ba after a 7 oa Hege. B. wo Kylia Ne 
[ihewiſje taten by th Nella, Auſtrians uo lefs ſucceſi ful, take Buch 
; and other places, . the nl! HE den CE F777 2 by tf 9 ga; ron e, 74 on 


J POT 1* 3 7ZF .. 2» 37 
alaorod $414 


_ a ftep 70 their fe ter Frogs. 


H le of health: aud total 


a. ruin of his conſtitution, which 
were the unhappy effects the Em- 
peror experienced from his unfor- 
tunate campaign on the Danube, in 
the year 1788, produced no re- 


. Miſſion to the Ottomans on that 
| fide, in the ſucceeding year, from a 


renewal of thoſe inceſſant aſſaults 


which they had ſo ſucceſsfully with- 
On the 


ſtood in the preceding. 
© contrary, his generals being freed 


by that event, from his continual. 


Interference 1n their conduct and 


deſigns, and ſeveral of them being 


men of great experience and abi- 


lity, they now, when left to them 
ſelves, acted with ſach vigour and 


This general 
and long experience f perhaps . 


Euro pe. 


eaſily be ſapp!i, ed with ef, tdb 
his anxiety. to Procure a. F lab. 
ſtitute, thought it nect Tary „ 0 Gra 


forth the old field marſh: Had 


from his retirement, as it ght de 
conſidered, at the head of te u 
department in Vienna, and to ut 


him at the head of the grand amy, 
| had undoubtes! y ofa 


ceeding in that reſpect any ot 
For he had been 
diflinguiſhed as an able ard nl 
active officer, in the earlieſt wage 
the Jate empreſs Maria To 


But he had long lain dern 
his great age ſeemed a ful 
miſſion from all farther active «i 


ſucceſs, that it ſeemed ditiicult to vice. The prince de Li: ne 
believe they commanded the ſame appointed ſecond in com amanda F 
troops, who had ſo lately been re- der marſhal Haddick. Ie p16 

5 peatedly baffled and diſgraced, of Saxe Cobourg, v hoſe. 11 
The ſovereign himſelf ſeemed, reputation had riſen very big "BE - 
however, apprehenſive, that his ab- the commencement of the wW #3 


| ſence from the army could not 


$ 


comman nded on the ade of 111 0:66 
Via 


7 Ee] . 


the Ruſſians under general Suwarow 
Und others. The prince of Hohe: n- 
Woe, commanded in Tranſylvania, 


Where he bad nearly a conſtant. 
mall war to maintain on the fron- 
tiers. The army expected and in- 


? A.. ded to be moſt effective, was 


. — 


achn on tne fide of Croatia, who 
I = aſl ſed by the generals Rouv- 


ner campaign, along with the un- 


I 


men with which it was accompa- 


1 
? 


Ix . 2 * e 8 
* 


bonever, ſerved, both at Vienna 
and in the provinces, eſtectually t 
cure the people of all ſtomach 1 


. Qirclination for the war. The ſplen- 
C i id dreams of conqueſts, glory, and 


D 


de ſpoils of ruined and vang juihed 


nations, were now vaniſhed, ry the 


MF th or blood of others, would 


decd if they could preſerve their 
oon. 9 85 this temper pro- 
duced complaints and remonſtran- 
ces from the provinces, they had no 
ect upon the court; the empe- 
or's tarniſhed glory, muſt by ſome 


alen, be reſlored to its luſtre, 
and this could on! ** be done by a 


Naccef fu campaign. In a grand 


„ council held at Vienna, ſoon after 
195 - Ba 


I the opening of the year. 1739, it 
as accordingly determined to ſup- 


— 


i utmoſt poſſible vigour; beavy 
I ſubſidies were of courſe. 3 
and of neceſſity granted; the thin- 
3 ned ranks of the difkereut armies 


ia, Wallachia, and the Buckowine, 
Wand generally ated in concert with 


that commanded by marſhal Lau- 


I The very bad ſuccels of the fe 
exampled waſte of treaſure and of 


iied, and a feeling ſenſe of the 
beavy ſubſidies whi ch muſt be pro- 
aed for its continuance, had, 


they fancy 
ſooner or later, to become the vic- 
3 
a tradition, and an Opinion fo found- 
ed on both ſides might produce no 
ſmall effects, even Without the aid 
of predeſtination, in nations much 
and more enligg- 
M uſſu uilmans 


people, inſtead of thir ſting for the 


bave thought themſelves happy in- 


E means, though it. were only. by de- officers, 


Black Sea, and in their 
provinces. [ 
the campaign under the greateſt 
rather waiting the | 


bort the war, in all its parts, with | 


direction of the e 


[167 


were completely filled up; hope, 
deſign, and intended action Were 
viſible in every department; and it 
ſeemed rather the opening ot a ne- 


WArs than the Proſecution of an 


old. 
If the Atäati 0 of the Ortoinans 


was by no mcans mended in their 
conteſt wuh the Emperor, they 


ſtood much worſe with reſpe& to 
their other potent and moſt deter- 
mined enemy, than they had done 
at the commencement of the war. 


The Fatality by which, contrary to 


all reaſon and probability, they had 


loſt Oczakow, was irrecove erably 


ruinous. It ſeemed, indeed, an ir- 


reſiſtible blow of Providence” deſ- 
tined entirely to cruſh a finking 
empire; and to be actually rea- 


lifing thoſe old prophecies, by which 


themſelves doomed, 


tims of that northern people. 


leſs ſuperſtinoys 
tened, than either the 
or Ruſſians. 7 

By that fatal blow, beſides th 


fſlavghter of ſeveral thoutands of 
their choſen and beſt troops, and 
including a large propordon of 
their braveſt and moſt adventurous 
of Choczim 


and by the loſs 
N 1 2 N 1 
(nich could not, however, have 


been prelerved) the Ruſflan armies 
were now in the heart of their do- 


minions; both on tae ſide of the 
Thus they were to open 


difad var tages, 
enemy in their at- 
tacks, than being able to purſue any 
comprehenſive plan of tineir own 
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for active ſervice and offenſive war. 


They had likewiſe loſt the flower of 
their troops in other places beſides 
Oczakow, during the bloody ſervice 


of the laſt campaign; and it was 


perhaps the greateſt fault that could 
be juſtly imputed to the conduct of 
the grand vizir, and indeed there 
could not be a greater, that he had 
been too prodigal of the lives of 
his men. Nor could this loſs be 
ſupplied with effect. The innume- 


rable new levies by which every 
part of the empire was now indiſ- 


criminately drained, being far infe- 


rior to thoſe brave men who came 
forward in the fullneſs of confidence 


and enthuſiam ro the defence of 
their country at the opening of the 


On the other hand, the armies of 
their combined enemies were now 
in ſuch poſitions, as would eaſily 
admit of their junction if that ſhould 
be found neceſſary, and conſequent- 
ly had a free choice of acting jointly 


or ſeparately, as the occaſion might 


offer, and advantage point out. 
Their vicinity likewiſe excited that 
emulation between the nations which 
produces ſuch wonderful effects in 
war. The Auſtrian, who felt that 


the military character, and, as he 


cConceived, honour of his country, 
had been tarniſned in the laſt year, 


beſides that powerful motive for 


exertion, was farther, and it might 
be ſaid irrefiſtibly impelled by the 
_ conſideration, that he was acting im- 


mediately under the eye of the vic- 
torious aud inſulting Kuſhan, whoſe 


conſtant triumphs led him to hold 
the enemy cheap, and to regard 


thoſe with contempt who were leſs 


| ſucceſsful than himſelf, _ 


We have ſhewn in our laſt vo- 
lume, the clamour that was raiſed at 


Conſtantinople againſt the grand 


him in the divan, which ſupported, 


ſtood without much difficulty, by 
the loſs of Oczakow blew up x 


ſible to extinguiſh. Nothing could 


receiving the account of that mil. 


vided amply and excellently for th 


wiſdom or care could guard again 
accident, or prevent misfortune, 


ble thirſting for blood, thought thi: 


retrieving its fortune. 


of Oczakow, In that caſe, nothing 


of the multitude. The Grand dig- 


only all the ſovereign's author! 


vizir, on account of his conduct iq 
abandoning the Bannat. A violent 
faction was likewiſe formed again 


and probably encouraged the jy, 
temperance of the populace. Thi, 
might have been, perhaps, wit}. 
flame which it ſeemed ſcarcely pq. 
exceed the rage of the people up 
fortune, All the blame was lai 
upon the unfortunate general; | 
was in vain to ſhew that he had pro. 
defence of the place, and that 0 


All argument and reaſon was lac, 
and an ignorant and barbarous rab. 


nothing could tend ſo much to tix 1 
preſervation of the empire, as the 


making a ſacrifice of the only n 


who had ſhewn himſelf capable c 


It ſeemed ſo far fortunate r 
the grand vizir, that he had 1 
arrived at the capital, at the time i: 
the news was received of the !os Mit 


could have ſaved him from the fury 


nor was almoſt his only friend, and 
almaſt the only perſon who uod 
acknowledge a due ſenſe of | 
merit, abilities, and ſervice ; but in 
theſe points he was inflexible, aud 
neither violence without, nor cabs 
in the council, could bend him to 
the ſacrifice of his miniſter 2nd ge- 
neral. It, however, required ud: 


but no ſmall portion of management 
and addreſs to fave him; at lea 
without exaſperaung the people n 

| : | toe 


00 dangerous a degree. On the 


E grand vizir's return to the capi- 


al, he was arreſted at ſome diſtance, 
= ind brought pritoner under a very 
© irong guard to Conſtantinople. As 


. E ery body now. conſidered him al- 
rady as a dead man, it ſerved much 
v allay the rage of the people, as 
3 tie time ſpent in the forms and de- 


ys of a trial (which was publicly 
I - anounced, and conducted with great 


9 * 83 


ul the edge of their fury. The 


5 jovelty of a trial, under a govern- 


nent where ſtate puniſhments are 


Almost always ſummary and arb1- 


W tary, could not but greatly attract 
oe public attention, and divert it 


W tom other matters, The reſult 
. vas, the honourable acquittal of the 
H mand vizir from the two capital 
F harges, of his having cauſeleſsly 
eracuated the Bannat, and of having, 


be Captain Baſha is ſaid to have 
ad a great ſhare in the manage- 


ent danger, was glad to depart from 
an ungrateful capital, and, truſting 


20 firmneſs of his royal maſter, re- 
ſomed the command of the arm 


3 75 5 
3 5 
„ 

* 

22 


(where he was adored) and made 


Var with vigour and firmneſs. 


Wnore fatal, perhaps, than any it 


WM 


0 ad, which ſeemed deſtined in its 
N E dep ns to obſcure, if not to 
It 3 nk the Creſcent for cver. This 
f : | Vas the loſs of its vxcelledy ſove- 
nt 


= Abdal Hamet, who being 
| en ſuddenly ul in the itreet, 
n 1 Fopped down, and, eee 


pired early the follow. 


cuſtomary in 


oh neglect or ill- conduct, been 


the cauſe of the loſs of Oczakow. neficence, 


ment of this affair; and the grand 
iir being now freed from appa- 


to his fortune, and to the friend ſhip 


erery preparation for ſupporting the 


I But the Ottoman empire was now 
o experience a domeſtic mis fortune, 


ould have received from without, 
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the aid of medicine, ex- April; 2: 8 
ing morning, His dif- 14 89. 
order ſeems to have been a kind of 
apoplexy, agg his death, as 1s 
ach circumſtances, 
with reſpect to princes, was attri- 


buted to poiſon. He was immedi- 


ately ſucceeded by his nephew Se- 


lim, who, with the greateſt inte rity 


. and honour, he had moſt carefully | 
BY nrade) contributed ſtill farther to 


bred up and educated for that pur- 


poſe, in prejudice to his own iſſue, 
but in a pioos conformity with the 
laſt requeſt of his dying brother and - 


predeceſſor. | 
Abdul Hamet had Jeparivg en- 


tirely from that intolerable haugh- 


tineſs and arrogance, thoſe unjuſt 


and cruel maxims of policy, and that 
ſtern ferocious diſpoſition, which had 


rendered ſo many of his predeceſ- 


ſors the objects of dread and abhor- _ 
rence to mankind. Humanity, be- 
and juſtice, were the 
leading traits of his character; and 
he ſeemed a new graft upon the 
Ottoman ſtock. He had received 


his education in the ſera glio at Scu- 


tart, near the capital, w here, beſides. 


the lear ning common to his country 


and religion, in the Turkiſh, Arabic, | 
and Greek, he had been early initi- 
y ated in the ſciences and languages 
of ſeveral of the countries of Chriſ- 
tendom; he ſpoke the Italian, Spa- 
niſh, and French languages with to- 
lerable fluency, but read and under- 
This 15 


ſtocd them all perfectly. 
cility ot converſation, undoubted! 
contributed to render him ſo fon! 


as he was of the company of intel 
ligent Europeans; ; a gratification 


which ſeemed to form. one of his 


moſt pleahno amuſements. He read 


much, but gave a decided prefe- 
rence to hiſtory and politics, beyond 


al other ſtudies. Though ſcrupu- 


louſly 
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170] 
louſly exact in his obſervance of 
all : 4 Muſſulman religious rites and 
duties, yet he was ſuſpected of being 
a Freethinker; which perhaps pro- 
ceeded from his never having been 
known to condemn, or to treat with 
ridicule or contempt, the religious 
rites or, opinions of any of the va- 
rious ſects, whether Chriſtian or 
other, which were ſpread through 
the wide circuit of his dominions. 
On the contrary, he appeared the 
common father of them all, not 
only protecting them, as far as his 
intelligence could reach, from the 
oppreſſion of the Turks, but becom- 


ing himſelf occaſionally the com- 


poſer of their religious feuds, and 


the mild reſtrainer. of their vio- 


lence. 

With reſoet to government, Ke 
ſaw perfectly, and deeply lamented, 
the incorrigible vices and abuſes 


which prevailed in wits part of 
the empire, and which were io 


cloſely entwined in the conſtitution 
itſelf, as not to afford a hope of his 
being able to eradicate, or even to 
reform them in any effeAual degree. 
He abhorred the Janizaries, as an 
Ill-governed, turbulent, and moſt 
dangerous body. Their entire diſ- 


ſolution, and the eſtabliſnment of the 


military force of the empire upon 
European principles, were the great 
objects of his wiſhes through the 
courſe o: his reign ; - and if it had 
not been his ill fortune to have lived 
in eil days, 
bourhood, he: get poſlibly have 

gone greater lengths towards their 
attainment than may be now eaſily 
imagined. He was fond of peace, 
| becauie it ſuited his views, in train- 
ing his ſudjects to the purſuit of 
agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce, as the meins to render them 


rich and happy, and to which he 


can be a as no incom 
jus dge) that Ab 
of the fineſt get Ae he had ert 


and Engliſh theatres, and lt: 
when he ſtated the politic 170 


and ir Robert Ainſlie, the Fread 


and in a bad neigh- 


| ceſs. 


„ grew 1n their countries; 
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gave them every encouragemegt 


But he ſufficiently ſhewed that h 
was not afraid of war, when necel 
tity required that fatal deciſi n. 


v4 


Ve have the teſtimony of the c,, i 


lebrated count de Vergennes, lik 


prime miniſter of France, : and 1 
merly ambaſſador at the Porte 


i 110 
dul Ha: Was 0h 


izen. Europeans were ace 
when thev heard him diſcour! Le w 1th 
intimate kno! wedge, of the 


1 118 
LH 


the arts, of the amuſement, . ande 


the parties in their reſpective Cour, 
tries; when they heard him talk li 
a connoiſſeur of the mulic, op. ra 
and paintings of Italy, of the 5 en 
1 
L 1 


and intereſts of the greater nahen 
and talked familiarly of the Fred 
intrigues in England and Hela | 
and of the factions WI. Cit 5 7 

formed or nurſed in thoſe count 


8 
* 


His favourite and happuct Dang 3 
were formed wich the Chrifi 

miniſters at the Porte; and of . 
the marquis de Sete Goaficn Þ 


and Engliſh amoailadors, ſeemed td 
hold the firſt place in favour, !1 
theſe private parties, all aJamptia 
of ſtate and dignity was laid ande 
a perfect equality appeared, a. 
moit unreſeryed . ct ccv2r WA 
{ation took place. Ile Vas fond © 
wine, anu was ſaid, RvR theſe och 
ſions, ſometimes to indulge i: t0 _ 
It was in theſe m oments 1 
hilarity that he laughingl, v feld, 
« he were to become an in 56}, i 
«© ſhould aſluredly 1 tue Ab 
q Pan... Catholic commun li 


c that all the beſt Europes vin 
rnd i 


[GA 


« deed; that! he had never heard 
c | 0 a 8006 


th whole, Abdul Hamet, the morn- 
5 before his death, might have 


ſovereigns then exiſting. 

His ſucceſſor Selim, of whom 
© great hopes ſeemed to have been 
EE >rmed, as if deſtined to reſtore the 
EZ fortune and greatneſs of the em- 


W 


1 tegrity which his uncle had difplay- 
We cd in his favour. The opening of 
his reign was ſullied Dy avarice an 
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wealth of the grand v7 
Pacha, which was eſtimated 

a million ſterling, point. ed him ou 
as one of the hrft of N for the 


2 a) 97 4. 265 30 
FFC 


gratification oft! theſe {or d To and inhu- 
1 Man paſſions. Inſtead of acer Pt ng 

| his wealth as the pr ice of his life, bis 

' WE blood was doomed to be ſacrificed to 


WM his treaſure. 

his great min! ier and eat 
was f ſeized at the head oy the grand 
army at Ruſhchiouk, and being con- 
veyed priſoner to Conſtantinople, 


3 
Y 


n V 
W N r tC ESS STIL ſer L0H 
ͥͤͥͤ vv. ] A ITY oe 


& 8 
e * 


0 was ſentenced to baniſhment, and 
ö to the forfeiture of his treaſures; 


dut this puniſhment being, upon 


murdered on the way to the place 


it 
8 of his exile, and his he ad bel n 
0 brought back in triumph, was bung 


up to ornament the gates or W alls 
of the ſeraglio. Confiſcations and 


cations were now become faſhion— 
bie, and their terror was leſſened by 


their frequency; while diſtance. or 
cbſcurity could only afford protec- 
tion againſt the rapacity and cruelty 
of the | new ſultan. The violent ſpi- 
ni of caprice and innovation with 
Which he was pofleſſed, was ſtill per- 
aaps more Tuinous to the empire, 
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TE good Proteſtant wine.” pon 


bpecg ſafely claſſed among the belt 


dire, ſoon ſhewed himſelf equally = 
unworthy of the education which he. 
| received, and of the inviolable in- 


rapacity, and his throne deeply 17080 
ed by cruelty and bie od. The 
ir 


e thought too mild, he was 


change. 
ampaign, as it had been formed by 


(171 


than even this vite ſyſtem of po- 


vernment. He ſeemed acting the 


part of Rehoboam. Every thing 


his uncle or the late grand vizir had 
done or eſtabliſhed, was altered or 
excepting the 
captain pacha, or grand admiral, 


every man was diſpoſſeſſed of his 


overthrown, - afid, 


ofice who was qualified to hold it. 


they actually were. Fortune totally 


abandoned the Turkiſh ſtandard. 
The troops loft their on ne ae 


confidence and valour, and, along 


wh zeal and hope, t the ſpirit of en- 
terprize had flea from the com- 
manders. It accordingly fell out, 


that, from the time the cauſes which 


5 this fatal change had 
taken full effect, diſmay, defeat, dif- 

brad and ruin, were the conſtant © 

concomitants of the Ottoman ar- 
mies; until, through a long ſeries 
of loſes and miſcarria gen, and a 
continual failure of all their logs 


and defions, the empire was re- 


duced to 8 abject and deplorable 
a ſt 3 as to owe its exit tence, in 
any form, to the intervention of 


thoſe European powers, who were 


intereſted. in preventing its total 


downfal. .. : 

The bat a of Widin was af ppoint- 
ed grand vizir, and only fert ed in 
that ſtation to ſew, how totally un- 
qualified he was to ſupply the place 
of his illuſtrious though on fortunate 


predecelfor, ps the E 8 CC. TOUS TY air Ef 


of wiſdom that operated in the 


The whole tcheme of the 


the late ſovereign and his general, 
was now, like every thing 
tirely changed; and in particular, 


it was deſigned, upon the new y- 
tem, 0 conduct the war offenſively 
| ageinſt 


The conſequences might have 
been eafily foretold, for they could 
ſcarcely have been other than what 
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_ againſt Ruſſia, and defenſively with 


the emperor. | 


In deſpite of the ſeverity of the 


ſeaſon, ſome ſmall but ſevere ac- 
tions had taken place in the courſe 


of the winter in Moldavia, between 


the Ruſſians and Turks, where 
though the former were generally 


ſucceſsful, the latter by no means 
ſhewed any lack of that vigour and 


_ reſolution which they had diſplayed 
in the preceding campaign. A 
petty war of the ſame nature was 
carried on in the Budziack, and the 
borders of Bender, between the 
Ruſſians and Tartars. In one of 


theſe actions, the death of the young 


Tartar ſultan, eldeſt fon of the 
khan, who lay on the held covered 


by a heap of his friends, who pe- 


riſhed bravely in his defence, and 
in endeavourmg to ſave his body 
from inſult, afforded an opportunity 
to general Kamenſko), to diſtinguiſh 
Himſelf by an act of humanity which 


did him more honour than the victory. 
He had the body carefully ſought 


out, and all thoſe relics which could 
ſerve to confirm its identity reco- 
vered, from the rapacity of the ſol- 
diers, and ſent by a deputation of 


the neighbouring Greek prieſts to 


the unhappy father, accompanied 


with a letter of condolence, tenderly 
commiſerating his fituation, de- 


_claring the deepneſs of his own re- 


gret for the misfortune, and lament- 


ing the calamities of war, with that 


be conſidered as a mode! in minia- 
ture, of natural, pathetic, and un- 


affected eloquence. © The tender but 
dignified ſenſations of gratitude in 
which he acknowledges his obliga- 
tion to the Ruſtian general, the re- 


ligious piety and philoſophy, wich 


which, though evidently ſtruck tg 
the heart, he endeavoured to con. 
ſole his grief, by a due ſubmiſſion tg 


the will of Heaven, and a reflection 


on the uncertainty of human condi. 


tion, as well as on the fatal events 
of war, render it truly affecting, and 
pleaſingly melancholy. It may be 


thought remarkable, that the Tar. 


tar prince ſeeks no relief in the 


uſual Greek and Roman conſolz. 
tion, that his ſon had died bravely; 
it ſeems as if that circumſtance waz 


too much a matter of courſe, either 
to excite obſervation, or to afford 
ſolace; we ſee the man and the fa. 


ther naked and confeſſed, withou; 


the aſſumption of an unnatural fm. 
nels, or the artificial diſguiſe of v4 
VV 5 
Upon the expiration of the at. 
miſtice between the Auttrians and 
the Turks, a petty, but ſevere and 
deſtructive war, was commenced, 
and conducted with great animoſity 
on both ſides, all along the frontiers, 
both on the fide of Tranſylvanie 
and of the Danube. In all tick 
quarters the Turks ſhewed great 


vigour at the opening of the cam. 
paign. pong as " 


The empreſs of Ruſſia, fully ſer- 


fible of the value of thoſe gre 


Se 
events which hung upon the taking 
of Oczakow, exceeded even her o 


uſual magnificence in the rewa:: 
7 | Which ſhe beſtowed upon the fonu- 
fatal neceſſity, which thus compel- 
led brave men to be the deſtroyers 
of each other. The khan's letter 

of acknowledgment in anſwer, may 


nate conquerors. Prince Potem ln, 


beſides a letter of thanks, and the 


honour of having medals ſtruck t0 


f bo 4 CE I: 
_ eternize his glory, received a fat 


of command, entwined with laure 
richly ornamented with diamonds, 


and a preſent in money of a hun. 


dred thouſand roubles. The gene: 
rals, prince Repnin and Sus aroꝶ, 
received magnificent gold- hilted 

——— os {words 
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mords, richly ſet with diamonds, 


| and the latter a gorgeous plume of 
pbrilliants to wear in his bat. Eſtates, 


ots of peaſants, and ſums of money, 


were diſtributed to the other com- 


cgowered upon the other officers 
down to the rank of lieutenant co- 
EZ lonel and major; the widow of an 
= 


Vas extended to officers of a lower 
order, and even the non-commiſſion- 
ed ſubalterns, and common ſoldiers 
E whowere concerned in that affair, 


: WE Neither the diſappointment which 
- WE the empreſs had experienced in the 
„preceding year, in not being able 


nor even the probable continuance 
E {uficient to induce that great and 


Wlinquiſh her defigns upon Egypt. 
rie baron de Thorus, formerly 


* 
4 


@c- country, before the expedition of 
en tlic grand admiral had reduced them 
go ſome degree of reaſon and order, 
„Vas, in the latter part of the pre- 
1: Wi ceding year, ſent ſecretly thither 
u- again, in order to excite new com- 
In, motions. For this purpoſe he was 
| tne BW furniſhed with ample powers for 
to concluding a permanent treaty with 
Gail me two moſt powerful and ruling 
weh, Beys; inſuring to them the ſove- 
nds, reignty of the country in perpe- 
hun. tüty, upon condition that they en- 


and placed themſelves under the 
protection of the empreſs, whoſe 


E manders; gold-hilted ſwords were 


artillery colonel, who was flain in the 
attack, was, with her children, con- 
oled by a good eſtate ; promotion 


vere ornamented with filver medals. 


© to ſend a fleet to the Mediterranean, 
E of the war with Sweden, had been 
= enterpriſing woman entirely to re- 
E Ruſlan conſul at Alexandria, who 
bad been deeply engaged in the re- 
E bellion of the turbulent Beys, and 


in the deſolation which conſequently | 
E overſpread that rich and fertile 


tirely threw off the Ottoman yoke, 


fleets and armies would be ready 
eſfectually to ſapport them 


The baron, thus provided, hav- 


ing landed ſecretly at Alexandria, 


and proceeded with the ſame cau- 
tion up the Nile, preſented himſelf _ 
to his old acquaintance, Iſmael 
Bey, in his camp, for he was one 
of the great Beys to whom his com- 
miſſion was directed, and command- 
ed the army in Lower Egypt. But 
this man, molt unfortunately for the 
baron, had totally changed his po- 
litical principles, or at leaſt his diſ- 

_ poſition with reſpect to the Ruſſians; 
he accordingly ſent the envoy 
bound, with his credentials and pa- 
pers, under a ſtrong guard to the 
Turkiſh baſha at Grand Cairo, 
who committed him to a cloſe im- 
priſonment in that caſtle. We are 
not acquainted with the ſubſequent 
%% ͤ dan a 
Wnile fortune ſeemed yet waver- 
ing in the ſmall frontier war be- 
tween the Auſtrians and Turks, 
and that the Boſniacs (appertaining 
te the latter, but fighting for them 
ſelves) diſplayed acts of the moſt 
deſperate and ferocious valour, the 
Ruilians carried every thing before 
them in Moldavia; the Ottoman 
genius and courage ſeeming to ſink 


ſo entirely in the face of that ene - 


my, that their troops did not ſeem 
to bear the ſame character with 
thoſe who were otherwiſe engaged, 
Habitual ill ſucceſs, predeſtinarian 


principles, ſuperſtition, and the terror 


excited by the ſlaughter at Ocza- 
ko, ftruck officers and men with 
ſuch a panic, that they expected 
nothing but defeat, and were al- 
ready beaten in idea, before a 
blow was given. While cauſes in 
every thing directly oppolite, ope- 


rating with no leis force on the 


other fide, the Ruſſian advanced 
— — upon 


tisfied to act on t 
that quarter, where their poſts and 
paſſes in the mountains were too 


174] 
upon his enemy in all the pride and 


ſecurity of aiſured wiumph and eaſy 
a= 


In the laſt days of April, general 


Dorfelden gained a conſiderable 


victory over a body of Turks on 


the banks of the river Sereth, where 


ſeveral hundreds were killed, many 


driven into the river and drowned, 
and along with the loſs of their ar- 
tillery, the baſha who commanded, 
with ſeveral of his principal officers, 
and a number of ſoldiers, were made 
_ priſoners. The principal Turkiſh 
force in the province was potted in 
a ſtrongly fortified camp near Galats, 
and this ſucceſs. encouraged Dor- 
felden to march incontinently to 


their attack. On the firſt of May, 


after an action of three hours, the 
camp was ſtormed in different quar- 
but rout, terror, 
and ſlaughter enſued. About 1,500 


ters, and nothin 


Turks were killed; a baſha of three 
tails who commanded, with ſeveral 
inferior baſha's, an unuſual number 


of officers, and above a thouſand 
| ſoldiers, had the fortune to eſcape 


the ſabre, and to become priſoners, 
The camp, with its arullery, maga— 
zines, ſtores, trophies, and whatever 
elſe it contained, became a prey to 
the vicors, 

The war raged on the borders of 
| Tranſylvania, between the Turks 
and Auſtrians, through the month of 
April, the climate there admitting 
of early ſervice ; the latter were ſa. 
defenſive in 


ſtrong to admit of the enemy mak- 
ing any great progreis. The Turks 
had an eye ſtill upon the Bannat, 
into which they made an irruption 
pretty early in the ſeaſon, which 


was deemed ſo ferious, that we find 
marſhal Haddick wich the grand 
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of Turkiſh Gradiſca, 
manfully and repeatedly with dcn 


brought forward a pro- 


cloſe the fortreſs, he commer 
his operations With a moſt ent 
cannonade and bombard menc:. 


tne marihal had 


-MOuUNnTta ins, 


4 out 


1789. 
army encamped at Weiſkirchon tg; 
wards the middle of the ſun: 
Nothing of conſequence was, |! 
ever, Joe on either ſide in the 
province; and it had been ſo ©, 
tirely ruined in the preceding year, 
that it could not ſuffer much in te 


preſent. 


In the mean time marſha! Lau- 
dohn, with the executive army, vu 


on the ſide of Croatia, maki: ig the 


neceſſar Y preparations for the {1-3 
which SY { 


the Auſtrian attacks in the pal 
year, and was now expe. 
make a very 
long defence, 


ed 10 
vigorous, 47 nd 
Having Jun 


? 
\ + 


C 
— * Gans 
Wi NUT. 


digious artillery, both 


and battering cannon, and 


waiting to break ground or (9 12. 


„ „ 
4 10 
4 TED | 


however, which could on; 14 
been done with a view to d bin 
the garriſon and to ſhatter tie 


effect wail 
little reaſon 
pect; for on the morning of the 
le. in day's - e ths 
Turks evacuated the fortreſs, 01 
the ſide that was open towards ths 
and marched e alf bag 
and baggage in good order, with 
interruption, the c. ee 
ſeemin — 100 well ſatisfied WIRD thelt 
cheap ſucceſs, to att =p diſturbing 
their retreat. 

It is difficult to determine the 
motive, or to account for the ptit- 
ciple, which could have induced tae 
new grand vizir, or whoever con- 
ducted the war under him in that 
quarter, to have given up this r 
treſs ſo eaſily. Beſides its Rrengt 
the garriſon had been trains 11 vp i 
. luc⸗ 


houſes, produced an 


naceſsful courſe of defence, and 
ere in the habit of baffling their 
remy. Laudohn himſelf, not- 
Hithſtanding the rapid ſucceſs of 


# 


"1 is arms in taking other places, had 
een foiled before this in the pre- 


Teding year, the winter having 
pbliged him to abandon it after a 


F Fege of conſiderable length. But 
WS: was otherwiſe a place of the ut- 


moſt importance. For it might be 


TLonſidered as the great and princi- 
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men killed or taken, the whole army 
diſperfed and ruined, while the ar- 
tillery and ſpoils of the camp, with 


the town of Fockſan, and all its ma- 


gazines, fell into the hands of the 
victors. It was ſo new a ſpectacle 
at Vienna to behold any marks of 


ſucceſs or triumph ariſing from 
this hitherto unfortunate war, that 
the arrival of the expreſs upon 
this occalion, preceded by a number 
of horns, and diſplaying a few of 


an outwork of Belgrade ; it being the molt portable trophies of vic- 
bee only fortreſs now left, which tory, diffuſed an exceſs of joy be- 


1 
vn upon to fis recovery. N JF 
e approach of winter. This was The prand Vizir, Who, among his 1 U 
WES well underſtood by marſhal Lau- other vain- glorious aſſumptions, ha . 
5 Woh, that as ſoon as he had taken boldly pledged himſelf for the re- i 


1 Belgrade, : ſcarcity of proviſions which ſorely 4: 
The prince of Saxe Cobourg had diſtreſted his army, along with the . 
ble fortune of retrieving the honour Watchful eye of tne Rattians upon F; 
lo Th the Auſtrian arms, by obtaining all his motions, and above all, the 155 
5 ee firſt victory of any moment torrent of ill fortune which now be. 4 
i Which they had gained in the courſe gan to overwhelm him from every 18 
ef the preſent war. A Turkith ſe- quarter, not only eraſed all traces + 
t radqauier at the head of an army of of that deſign, but ſoon convinced 1. 
'5 30,000 men being encamped near him, that even the preſervation of 1 

Fockſan in Wallachia, which town Bender was not within the compaſs 1 


ts magazines in it, the prince of Co- We have alrèady ſeen that gene- 1 
i bourg, with a much inferior force, ral Kamenſcoi, whe commanded the n 
n- „ | | 


ö Tould have rendered the ſiege of 


Shar place difficult, if not 1mpratti- 


Wl; and the whole time ſpent 
before the former would have been 


ſo much gained to the ſecurity of 


e latter; for if the ſiege, of Bel 


Joss preparations for the ſiege of. 


Whe had fortified, and formed great 


attacked him in his camp, and 
gained a moſt complete victory. 


5 75 
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£ 
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yond all deſcription among the in- 


habitants; and if the unfortunate 
emperor's ſtate of health had not 


k aan 


been too deplorable to admit relief, 
it is not to be doubted, but this, 


events 
Pg OO * : - f b 40 RI 
place, might have contributed much 


covery ef Oezakow, made many 


£ \ om. q* » i 3 5 ! 3 3 4 
to fulfill his promiſe; but a dreadful , 


LEI wi 


of his power or fortune. 


Ruſſiau forces in Beſſarabia, had 


poſted them in ſuch a manner through 


e 
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e Fralled Berbir) he immediately com- preparations and movements wuich 4 
A Wenced, with the utmoſt aſiiduty, indicated a defign of endeavouring 


x) The ſeraſquier himſelf, with a num- the winter, as, without forming a ; 
= ber of his principal officers, were regular blockade, greatly to incom- 1 
2 aaken priſoners, above 5,000 of his mode the garrifun of Bender, by 1 
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cutting off their communications 


and intercepting their ſupplies. 


This being not only continued, but 
the evil augmented in the fine wea- 
ther of ſummer, the garriſon was 
reduced to great diſtreſs, and its re- 


lief became a matter of neceſſity. 
The prince of Anhalt Bernbourg, 
who had gained great renown at the 


taking of Oczakow, and now com- 
manded a detachment of Kamen- 
ſors army, derived an opportunity, 


from this ſtate of things, of adding 

new laurels to the former. He had 
the fortune, near Cauſchan, on the 
Nieſter, to fall in with a ſeraſquier, 
at the head of ſeven or eight thou- 
ſand ſpahis, or 'Turkiſh cavalry, who 


were conducting relief to the garri- 


ſon of Bender. Though the prince 


was inferior in force, he inſtantly 
attacked the Turks, and ſeems to 


have had no great difficulty in to- 
tally routing and diſperſing them, 
their convoy, and every thing they 


poſſeſſed, falling into his hands, and 
the ſeraſquier himſelf being made 
Prien. „ 

But defeats were now to become 
ſo common with the Ottomans, as 
to afford no matter of ſurpriſe either 


to themſelves or others. As none 


of the contending parties are in the 
habit of giving any preciſe detail 


of their military movements or 


tranſactions, we can only acquire a 
knowledge of events of ſome noto- 
riety as they occurred, without any 


information as to the previous ſte ps, 


cauſes, or motives which led to them. 
Thus, in the preſent inſtance, we find 


the grand vizir, not long after the 


battle of Fockſan, with his whole 


army, in the heart of Wallachia, 


without any account how or Where 


he paſſed the Danube. 
In whatever manner he entered 


that province, this enterprize proved 
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fatal to his army, and nearly ſo tz 
the Ottoman empire. The com. 
bined forces of Auſtria and Ruff, 
under the prince of Cobourg ar 
general Suwarow, eſtimated only 
at about 30,000 men, had th 
hardihood to attack the Sen 

grand Turkiſh army, ſaid et. 22 
to conſiſt of between ninety and; 


hundred thouſand, near Martinef, 


where they gained, with little dig. 
culty or loſs, one of the molt ſipral 
and extraordinary victories knoyr 


in modern times. We have no par. 


ticulars of the mode of attack, 


the nature of the ground, ror ary 
of the circumſtances that led to thi; 


cheap victery. Nothing is related 
but the rout, ſlaughter, purſuit and 
diſperſion of the grand 'Turkih 


army, as if theſe had been matter 


of courſe, and the inevitable conle. 

quences of their meeting. 
Above 5,000 Turks were Killed 

on the ſpot, and about 2,000 in the 


purſuit; and nothing but the blunt. 


ed ſwords, the wearied arms, and 


the tired horſes of the purſuers, could 


have checked the flaughter. Fer 
or no priſoners were made, the rage 


and indignation of the Turks being 


excited in ſuch a degree by the 
ſhamefulneſs of their defeat, (ich, 
as uſual, they attributed entirely 


their general) that they diſdained 


to accept of quarter. The whole 
camp as it ſtood, including the grand 
vizir's tents and equipage, became 
a prey to the victors. 300 camels, 
400 oxen, 5,000 loaded wag- 


gons, 8,000 tents, 6 mortars, 17 


pieces of heavy cannon, 64 field 
pieces, near 100 ſtandards, with 
prodigious quantity of ammunition 
and ſtores, were among te 170 


and trophies of victwuy. A fes 


hundred men in killed and wounded 
was the whole loſs of the cant” 


HIST 


| 'The fugitives having croſſed the 
irtle river Rimini, continued their 
abt, without intermiſſion, towards 
5 125 borders of the Danube, which 
* hey paſſed as they could, with the 


3 ich exclamations and curſes a ag a! inſt 
6 + heir general, The grand vizir had 
„ . he 1 ill fortune to eſcape; - he was 
e ſtined, beſides the Joſs of his head, 
nich at the end of the campaign 
as the cloſe of his military career, 
eeſervedly to endure: the taunts, 

Coffe, and reproaches of the popu- 
ace, which he incurred by his ſtupid 


1 _ enemies, in cauſing an im- 
eenſe quantity of iron chains to be 
5 ade, when he took the command 
YH ef the army, in order to manacle the 


e who he vainly expected to 
tire before him to Conttantinople 

monuments of his triumph. He 
„ yas evidently a headflrong,, i ignorant 
man, deſtitute of eve ry qu: ali ty ne- 


— 


2 
1 We for a general, excc ping thoſe 
þ Perely of enterprize and courage; 


| Wand it ſeemed. as if nothing lets than 
he ill fortune incident to a fal! ne 


de 
0 empire, could have induced the 
* hoice of uch a ſupporter for the 


ed raiſed the prince of 9 Cobour rg 
io | early to the pinnacle of military 
nd renown, and the emperor, along with 
ne | ther marks of His tavour and gra- 
155 Ritude, promote ed him imme diately 


to the rank of field marſhal. The 


17 emprets of Ruſſia likewite conſider- 
1 ed this victory of ſuch great im- 
2 ortance with relpe ct to her views 
n opon Bender, that, along with great 


. Fewplimert and praiſe, ſhe, in her 
1 Iuſual magnificence, preſented the 
2 ier wich a magnificent gold ſnuſt 
Wu bo x, ſo richly ornamented with dia- 


You, XXXI. 


mot precipitation, rending the air 


3 arrogance and blind contempt of his 


legions of Auſtrian and Ruſlian pri- 


This great and ſplendi d vi iQory 
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monds, as to be valued at 16,000 : 
roudles. 


We have before 3 that a | 


Laudokn had early commenced his 
preparations for the ſiege of Bel- 
grade, and theſe were carried to an 
extent, and cecaltoned a waſte of 
time, which, if we may be allowed 


to form any opinion from the event, 


neither the magnitude nor difficulty. 
of the ſervice rendered neceſſary. 
In particular, a fleet of armed veſſels 


was formed on the Danube for that 


purpoſe, which was, indeed, prac- 
tiſed in former ſieges; but in thoſe 


© 
days the enemy had an equal force 


on the river; {o that the naval con- 


t=its on the Danube emulated thoſe 
of other nations on the ocean. But 
in the preſent inſtance, it does not 


appear that the Tur! s had any force 
whatever on the river 


Cuſtom and 
precedent are, however, matters of 
conaderation in all Ge >2rman_ tranſ- 
actions, and a genera! being under 
the controul, in a cenſiderable de- 
gree, Of the council of war at Vienna 


finds it neceiiary to co mply with 
eſtabliſhed forms, even where they 


militate with his OWN Opinion. | 
On tae 12th of -Septem ber, the 

ſeve rai diviſions of Lau dohn's army 

un ited, With Out - OPPV 11:10n, at the 


heights of Dedina, near Belgrade, 
where they encamped, having a full 


1 oy 2 2 % y * a 12 142156 - M4 
command ot the old lines of cir- 
, 


cumvailation coniiructed b oy prince 


Eugene, in the celebrated ſiege of 
1717: a circumſtance which could 


4 


1 
not but grea atly taciltate their pe · 


rations; » 28 $i + ele ly Iron What- 
ever cauſe or negligen Hs oceed - 


ed, nad i 1 no degree 56 C31 uti Clet 1 ily | 


races. 
e do not gad chat the bene 


5 any great u nterruption from 


the garriſon in their appreacies, ſo 
that the trenches were ſpeedily 
FS opened, 
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opened, and batteries conſtructed 
on the fide of the heights, where 
marſhal Laudohn commanded, 
againit the upper town, and by the 
prince de Ligne, on the borders of 
the Saave, oppoſite to Semlin, againſt 
the lower. The fatal defeat which 
the Turks received at Martinelli, 
on the 22d, could not but produce 
its effect on the ſpirit and hope both 


of the beſieged and beſiegers. It 


was poſſibly a ſenſe of its operation 
which induced M. Laudohn, after a 
terrible cannonade avd bombard- 
ment, to aſſault at the fame time, 
early on the morning of the laſt day 
of the month, all the ſuburbs and 
outworks of the place, which were 
all carried ſword in hand. 
The body of the place being thus 
left naked, and all relief hopclefs, 
it could not be expected to hold out 
long, and the Turkiſh governor 
Od. 8. accordingly, in about a 
week, liſtened to a capitula- 
tion. By this time the Auſtrians 
had nearly filled up the ditch with 
faſcines, had chaſed the beſieged out 
of the covered way, had advanced 
their batteries within 150 yards of 
the body of the place, had deſtroy- 
ed the belt houſes in the town, and 


among the reſt the governor's palace, 
by their ſhells and red-hot balls; to 
complete the impoſſibility of farther 


defence, their prodigious artillery, 


with the weight and nearneſs of their 


unintermitting fire, had diſmantled 
moſt of the cannon upon the works, 
at the ſame time that they had mines 
ready to ſpring under two principal 
baſtions and a navelin, which would 
have laid the place entirely open. 
In this ſtate of things Oſman 
Pacha, the governor, requeſted an 
armiſtice for 16 days; a compliance, 
with which it was not poſſible he could 
have ſeriouſly expected. This. be- 


the governor rejected all bis propo. 


granted the moſt favourable and hy- 
their property and effects of cvery 


hands, were allowed to fell them x: 
to prevent all impoſition and fraud, 


Turkiſh commiſſaries ſhould be left 


the beſt manner, by water to Orion 


time or opportunity to diſpole of 


ing” peremptorily refuſad, and oj; 
a few hours allowed ior drawing 
and ſigning the capitulat : 
governor was obliged to 

the neceſſity of his ſituation, 11, 
dohn, upon tis occaſion, as upon a 
others, acted the part of a io.w 
and a man of honour. Satisfel 
with the important and great con. 
queſt he had made, and the glory te 
acquired, he diſdained to oppreis th 
untortunate, or to trample upon the 
fallen. This was the more praiſe. 
worthy, as the obſtinacy with which 


oy, 


ſals, even after the outvorks-and 
ſuburbs were taken, would, in the 
opinion of other commanders, hy: 
warranted no {mall ſeverity of treat. 
ment. Yet, notwithſtanding, he 
was ſatished with giving the go. 
'ernor a gentle rebuke for his con. 
tumacy, at the ſame time that be 


nourable conditions. The garcia 
and inhabitants were ſecured in al 


ſort; and even the merchants, wi 
had ftocks of proviſions on tazi 


the beſt price they could get; u 
the marſhal himſelf deſired, that four 


behind to manage the ſales, Ine 
garriſon, with their women, famille 
and effects, were to be conveyed, 


under the care of an Auſtrian eſcory 
for whoſe good conduct and beta. 
viour the marſhal rendered himſel 
anſwerable. The inhabitants, d 
all religions, wich their effects, Ver 
to be conveyed in the ſame mane 
and full ſecurity was granted to als 
for any property which they had nd 


X There was 


beiare their departure. 
| | a ipeCi 


a2 i eclal article, that the Jews and 
E Cirifians of Servia ſhould be treat- 
WE cd wich every degree of indulgence 
zin their conveyance. It is ſingular, 
chat the uſual honours of war are 
not mentioned on either nde.— 
About 300 pieces of heavy artillery, 
Vith an immenſe quantity of ſtores 
and ammunition, were found in the 
place. 


BY conſidered himſelf as ſo little a fa- 


of his life, that he once, in a fit of 
vexation, recommended the follow- 
ting inſcription as the proper one-for 
Sy monument: © Here lies — : 
who never ſucceeded in any of his 
Lundertakings,” was now deſtined, 

Inear its cloſe, to be overwhelmed 


ime to ruminate upon and enjoy 
be glad tdings of the great victory 
. c Marüneſti, when general Klebeck, 
i the habit of a courier, and preceded 
Wby 24 poſtilions ſounding their horns, 


„nd important news of the taking 

A 33 The ſick and ex- 
Fhauſted monarch quitted his bed to 
receive the joyful news. The for- 
* Iner ill . had prepared the 
I people for the moſt extravagant joy 
* 


e tune. All the evils of the war, and 


= 
_ 


vc; al the diftrefſes of the people 


„in through taxation and military con- 
I omg were at once forgotten, 
Wand the rejoicings now at Vienna 
2 A not probably been exceeded, 
BF that capital from the Turks 
In the year 1683. 


er ent his own diamond ſtar, of the 
) al ? erder of Maria Thereſa, to marſual 
| 10. WL audohn ; an honour the more diſ- 
e df Winguiſhed, as he had hitherto ad- 


3» Fitted of no companioas, excepting 


It ſeemed as if the emperor, Who 


yourite of fortune in the fore part 


vich her favours. He had ſcarcely 


gzrrived with the more intereſting 


on this extraordinary reverſe of for- 


Pince the famous John Sobieſti had 


The emperor. 
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the princes of his own family, in 
that order. 

Even the emperor's health ſeem- 
ed to derive ſome benefit from the 
preſent tide of good fortune; though 
his conſtitution was too far gone to 
admit of a permanent reſtoration. 


The evil habit of his body had 
added to his primary diſorders, of a 
pulmonary conſumption, with a ſlo-w 


fever, which terminated finally in'a 


hectic, that moſt painful cauſe of 


complaint, a fiſtula; for which he 


had been obliged to undergo, be- 
ſides an exceſſive loſs of blood, more 
than one manual operation. He 
appeated now, however, to approach 


ſo far towards a recovery, that he 


diſmiſſed, wich the moſt kberal and 


princely rewards, an eminent phyſi- 
cian, and a ſurgeon of the ſame rank, 


Who it had bee n thought neceſſary 


to call in to the aft! dance of his 
uſual medical attendants. It hap- 


pened unfortunately, that this gleam. 


of hope was tranſient and illuſive. 


It was about the time that Bel 


grade was taken, that the grand 


admiral, Haſſan Pacha, thinking, 
perhaps, that the ſingular good for- 
tune Which had attended him through + 


life might ſtill continue, and enable 


him to refit that torrent of ruin 
which was overwhelming the em- 


pire, thought iitting to quit the com- 


mand of the fleet in the Black Sea, 
(where ſome indeciſive actions only 
had taken place during the preſent 
ſeaſon) and to endeavour to ſave 
Bender, by taking the command of 
the army in Beffarabia, and com- 


mitting every thing to the danger- 


ous decilion of a battle with the 
grand Ruſſian army, under the 
princes Potemkin and a ber train- 
ed up, as it was, in a conſtant courſe 


of f conqueſt and victory. e 


The ho!tile armies met at Tobale 
—ꝛ 
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to form a body. 


in Beffarabia, not far from Bender, 
where the Turks ſeemed, under the 
auſpices of Haſſan Bey, to have re- 


covered their former confidence and 


courage. But the grand admiral's 
fortune was r ow to deſert him; and, 


after a hard-fought battle, for ſe Ve- 
ral hours obſlinately maintained; kts 
army was totally de: cated, with the 


Joſs of ſeveral th uſand men, and of 
the greater part, if not the whole, of 


their artillery. We have had vari- 
ous opportunities of ſeeing, that one 
of the moſt fatal as well as the moſt 
com mon conſequences of t e Turkiſh 
deficiency in diſcipline and tactics 
is, that they ar” incapable of draw- 


Ing an army of from a held in the 


face of the enemy, or of conducting 4 
retreat properly; ſo that their bat- 
tles admitting of no medium, ab- 
ſolute victory or total defeat are the 
only alternatives. This battle de- 
cided the fate of Bender; before 
- which prince Potemkin immediately 
fat down; but notwithflanding the 
long diltrefs it had already under- 
| gone, it was not ſurrendered until 
the middle of November. 5 


Every ting now, either fell be- 
fore or fled from the arms of the 


combined powers, and it ſeeme das 


if nothing leſs than the winter could 


have prevented the ſubverſion of 
the Ottoman empire, at leaſt in Eu— 
rope; its exiſtence afterwards muſt 
have been ſhort indecd! The 
Turks were now ſo ſank and diſ- 
arch that they could no longer 


ear the ſight of their enemy, and 


any ſmall Auſtrian or Ruſſian de- 
tachment was ſufficient to diſperſe 


any number of thoſe that attempted 
The Afatics, 
frrucl; with Nor kor at the idea of 
being compelled to endure an Eu- 
De winter, could not be retain- 

an) longer, of” n E or ore, 


2 
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enemies, the Perſians, hoping ty 
profit by her preſent diſtreſs, ferm 


animoſities which ned | incurabee, 


the Turkiſh 


hands; 4uch being the preſent xt 


the garriſon was not competent to 
its defence, Kylia Nova, anothet 


times would have been deemed 2 


querable ſpirit and indefatigabie c. 


tomans) fell mconunently into thelt 


but marched off, without leave cr 
notice, in great bodies to the He. 

fpont. And while the Porte ;;, 
thus dverborne on the fide of Eu. 
rope, her ancient and implacah; 


ed for a time to forget thoſe motul 


and began to direct thoſe {words 
which had for ſo many year; bee 
drenched 1 in civil blood, againſt her 
eaſtern frontiers. To render ht 
ſituation ſtill more deplorable, 1! 
even hopeleſs, anarchy and i fue. 

fron prevailed i in ſeveral of the bet 


provinces of the empire 


The Ruſſians purſued their cor. 


queſts to the Black Sea, where the 


ſtrong port ton of Bialog rod, mon 
generally known of late years bj 
name of Ack: mar, 
ſituated at the mouth of the Ne. ter 
fell without much difficulty into ther 


of hopeleſſneſs and diſorder, thi 


tortreſs, lying on the northern mouth 
of the Danube, and which in better 


conqueſt of difficulty, became non 
likewiſe an eaſy prey. 

The Auftrians were like. wile ce Cats 
rying every thing before th 0 
Buchareſt, the capital of Wallach, 
the ſtrong fortreſs of Czernitz, vil 
the greatelt part of that fine pro- 
vince, notwithſtanding the uncon: 


crtions of prince Maurojeni, {who 
of all their chriſtian ſubjects 3 
diſtinguiſhed for never ſwerving 
from his faith and loyalty to the Ott 


hands. On the ſide of 8 they 
were no lefs ſucceſsful ; having tl. 
ken N the 8 8 of ie 


rengt 


FE erg and conſequence ſurrender- 
| ed without oppoſition, and they over- 
5 Wo che province to the walls of 
ra. There, however, their 
4 F.eres was ſtayed, by the virtue 
ad unexpected firmneſs of the gar- 
1 ion; who, at a time when all 


: For under the preſent torrent of 


. 4 is fortune, boldly roſe to oppoſe 


1 the danger, and, cigainng to luſten 
b- > any terms of accommodation, 
E a tor tae moſt obſtinate de- 
ſence. BE 

The ſiege of Orſova was com- 


: 5 . operations conducted wit all tae 
N . which a ſenſe of the lateneis 
* 4 the ſeaſon, and ſtrong reſentment 
3 tae confident preſumption of 


Powers of red-hot balls, and all tue 
A Pete accordingly recurred o with 


E- r and they covered and man- 
mM ined their works with ſuck dolpe- 
e valour, that the impreſion 
ade on them bore no proportion 
the fury with waicn they were 


Pils of the Auſtrians was protract- 


_ as a powertul auxiliary, 
Wompelied them to raile the liege; 


ad thereby afforded that meed of 


E bravery io highly merit 
aw diſappointment was ha 
3 are telt, as it was well known. in 


* 

. 
Wed, 
vs 

** 

army, that the emperor ſet his 


RE ig 
04 4 
br” 22 


8 


hearts were ſunk in diſmay and ter- 


nenced with ail the expedition, and 


F he garriſon, could poſſibly induce. 
$3 terrible bombardment, with | 


Peer modern methods of eme 
Lie the deſt uction of fortreſſes, 


I K.ccavos violence. But the minds 
che belieged were not ealily ſub- 


el. By this means the pro- 
| . d, until the leverny of the wi mer, 


anour to the garriſon Which e neir 


3 ind particularly upon the taking 
Z ef Orſova, and could not at all re- 
| * "the ſucceſs of the campaign, ; 
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| great as it Was, complete without, 
It is but juſtice to Schm (whoſe. 


conduct upon his acceſſion we re- 


prehended with not more leverity 


than juſtice) to acknowledge, that 
he bore this unexampled torrent of 
il fortune with the greateſt conſtan- 
cy and firiancls, and that, inſtead of 
linking m deſpondency, or of per- 
ſovering in a vain reliance on his 


native powers, he had judgment 


enough to perceive that they were 


_ totally incaphble of preierving the 
enge and ſpirit enough to ſeek 


for er 1 WAacrever: they 


empires. Sweden had already done 


all that inc could, and more than 
ſhe could bear; but the diſpropor- 
tion Th 101 rce Was 10 V alt, that while | 
Ihe ruined. herielt in the attempt, 
the eifect which it produced! in the 
operations of Ruſlia againſt the Porte 


were {Carceiy DE reepub! E. Other al- 


llahces were then tobe fought, and, as 
| ly France was NOW out of che queſlion, 
the king of Pruilia, and the mari- 
time powers, were the only object 
ot hope; and indeed the only Ru- 
ropean ſtates who were capable of 


interfering with effect in checking 
the Pro greſs of the combiued em- 


- pires. He according! ly laid himſelf 
out with the greateſt aſſiduity to aul- 
ate the friendſhip of theſe three 
| W 405 to enter into the cloſeſt 


poſſible alliance and connection with 


them; thus reſting his hope of pre- 
venting the downtal of the Creicent, 


and the overthrow of Mahometan- 


iſin, upon chriſtian att tance, mitead 


of the aid of his prophet. 


U, CHAP, 


Witn this view ne 
Tot od he alten of his uncle, and 
locked to Europe as the only quar- 
ter When could afford a counter- 
poiſe to the exorbitant power and 
ambition of the two domineering 
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CHAP: VIII. 


Difficult and ankerratht tate of the king of $ ale 5 ee at the cloje of th 
year 1788, notwithſtanding the armiſtice with the Danes, and the retreat 
their army out of the kingdom. Situations in which the maſt dari ug ad h. 
 zardous meaſures e prudent and necefary atts, Guftavus heroic ally 4 

termines to overcome bis a: 'fficuities , and thereby retrieve his affai, 5 Oh 
periſh in the encounter, Fortunately, nctwithftanaing ſome intervening 7 jeatos 

fei, the three leauer dale of the peop le Fill continued much attac bea 70 gin, 
Incurable animoſity of the e queſirian order. Diet ſummoned to meet at Siu 
Holm. King calls a meeting of the g Ir ates, accompanied by fifty of th 
mot . and reſpeetable citizens of that cap, ital, to aubom, as to a grad 
council of fat, he communicates, in a mot eloquent ſpeech, the wvhole tate 

| his affairs; ſpecs how his tnvelerate fereign enemy had, by inſid: 4% 5 1 
tifing upon his own d. affected, ſubjeds, rendered them the inſtriments of fri 
rrating all the zwell-laid deſigns, and 2 Ing all ou be hopes of te pres 
cediug campaign, Afembly encourage the king to the projecution of the <a, 
and engage to 1 Vim with their lives and ru againſt all his eu. 
mies. Diet meets, E. eee order ſoon ſhew their indiſpoſition to Hand * 

| good terms 27th tre king 7 hey firſt cus ofthe about the body of free Datta: 
lians, æobicbh had jeined the king with jo much real in the ep ſean 
danger, being garrijoued in Stocthulm. This the nobles reſented <vith mail 

| 4 -PUMOUT\ en the double account of its being an infrattion of the freeaen' 
the diet, and of its being a direct affront to r order, From tts zmpi, 1 4 

| fuſpicton of their loyalty and honour, But being totally unſupported G3 th 
_ orders, Tar il[-humour on this ground comes to nothing. The king bar. 
ng appoint: 4 count Lowwenhaupt to be marſhal of the diet, the nebility, on th 

| 3 inſuli him ſ groſoly, that he abſeuts himſelf from diſcharging the aut 
5 of hs ſtation under fuch public diſponour, T he king, finding bimfel ſccurt i 
the attachment of the three other or ders, goes to the S to demand reparutinſu 
the inſult offered to himfelf throuzh the marſhal. High * words and very hard 
language betaveen the king and the nebles, until he throws out @ charge f . 
affection and treaſon, without naming particular perſous, ab hen they. all qu 
the aſſembly ina body. King mates a 2 jpee ch to the remaining lates, 4 aulit i 
received awith ſatisfattion. Three days after, their houſes being ſuddenly fit 
rounded by detachments of the guards and of the armed burghers s of Stockhun, 
25 of the principal nobility of the kingdom are ſeized, and fent priſoners to 
caſtle of Frederico t. Mutinous commanders and _ in Finland alrea 
arref/ fed, and on their way, as priſoners, to Stockbolin, to be tried for ther 
lives. Ordered to prepare, for their trials. Names of ſeveral of thy/e unfit 
tunate gentlemen, King's conduct meets fuch general approbaticn, that itt 
ſmalleſt commotion is not produced by theſe violent meaſures. Numberlejs ft 
Hg nations tare place; ſpirit and /tr enzth of the equeſtrian order entirely bn f 
"Gods Dangerous precedent eſtabliſhed ogainſt the nobility, of carry: ng „ ont 10 
public bugſingſi in the diet without them, New pri vileges granted 70 the 2 
Haute. Senate entirely aboliſhed, and a new court appointed to fahl, f 
place. King's ſpeech to the diet. Act ef confederation. King, iT: bet 


+ Af Doane 2 <5 4 een of ſie War, 4 {ca and land, 5 5th l 
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bloody actions tate place. 
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- | W nd the King returns ta his capital. 
wy 2 0 — | : 3 
106 5 pr 5 | | 
„ E ſaw in our laſt volume 
* 3 the exceedingly embarraſſed 
Wi: W ſtate of the king of Sweden's aftairs, 


ind the more than common perſonal 
© ard political dangers with which ne 
as environed in the latter part of 

the year 1788; and, though theſe 


tha 
Tati 
re U 
1 fer 
, E . 
aro 
0 


i] * 
4 fit 


cloſe of the year, obliged the Danes 
[to withdraw their invading auxiliary 
army, and to conclude an armiſtice 
for fix months, yet he was ſtill in- 
volved in ſuch difficulties as rendered 


L1c2i 
'y urs 
toint 
[red q f 
„ thet 
unfire Rk a : an” 4 

wes” | mighty for. his contention with any 
i; <= viable proſpect of ſucceſs, form- 
„only a part of the evils and dan- 
ers hich he had to apprehend. 
et enemy, by her influence and 
740 i cabals with his own ſubjects, had 


R - ; 
bal found means to ſhake his authority 


wt! 


ere much lefſened by that power 
ful interpoſition which, towards the 


ds ſituation extremely critical. For 
tie conſequences of his being over- 
! - 5 | | 
borne in war, by an enemy too 


e very ſeat of his power, He 
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aum D ⏑ë. Severe ſentences paſed en, the Finland officers, confiderably 
mitigated through the king's lenity. JSerccefiful efforts of” Mr. Elliot, in be- 
half" of the allied courts, fe encluce tHe Court of Copenhagen to agree 10 a ſirict 
neutrality. relieves the Sevedrſh fewerrign from all apprehenſion on that fade. 
Jar in Frnland. Rough face, and javage nature of the country, little cat- 
culated for rabid fucce/s or brilliaut aciton. A number cf jmall but ſevere and 
Eco nter betaveen the Ruſſian fleet, and the Swe 
2 dure of Sudermania, terminates without decifiem or 
effect. Baron Steak defeats te Rufian general de Schultz. This Succeſs 
counterbalauced by the hajty and dangerous retreat which the king <vas obliged 
King exprſes his perſon like t common woluns- 
teer.  T ates Ilagfors, here he is joined by his fleet of gallie, and other ligbt 
weſjels, euhich are ſpecdily attacked by the prince of Naſſau, with a fimilar 
armament, Unujually hard- fought, ce/perates and bloody action, betzyeen the 
boſtile fleets, Swenes ad, and obliged to retire under the cannon of . 
Sqaveaburg, Great ſuperwrity of the Ruſſians in point of number, could not be 
compenſated by any exertions of walouy, wil 
be fortune of the campaign. King again retires, with much difficulty and 
A danger, from the Rufian territories, and his garriſon at Hog fors narrowly. 
e ſcapes being cut off; R. Hans, <vh:le the weatber permits, become maſters of 
the ſea, and ſpread terror every were, Winter puts anend to the campaign, 


1 his ation deciſive with reſpet to 


had already experienced the ſingular 
misfortune, of a well-diſciplined and 
undaunted army, not only queſtion- 
ing his orders, but heightening the 
diſgrace to him and to themſelves, by 


retuſing, in the field, and in the 


view of a foreign enemy, to draw 
their ſwords in his behalf. The 
army's entering afterwards into a 
convention, and aſſuming the au- 
thority of concluding an armiſtice 
with the fame enemy, and that with- 
out conſulting the king's approba- 
tion, or ſeeking his conſent, could 


not add much to the effect of their 
former conduct, with reſpect either 


to military ſubordination, or to the 
point of atlegiance. Thus the na- 
ture of the war was totally changed, 
and inſtead of any queſtions upon 


that ſubject, the only ſtate problem 


now ſeemed to be, whether the king 


ſhould continue to reign in any 
form. | 8 


He had indeed difficulties to en- 
counter, 
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future. 
charte blanche, to be alle up by 


all the fortitude and all the abilities 


Guſtavus to ſurmount. In this ſtate 


of affairs, peace muit have been of 
all things the moſt deſirable to the 


king, and the molt ſaitable to his 
rat ſtances. But his potent enemy 
as too haughty, and too implacable 


in 1 os reſentments, to liſten now to 


peace upon Any terms of equality. 


She had beſides too intimate a know- 


ledge of his affairs, and too clear a 
view of the diſſiculties and dangers 
with which he was ſurrounded, not 


that were to he derived from them: 


ſo that political intereſt and pert {onal 
Armory. 6 were equally indicative of 
the courſe 


ſaw. that peace could 1 ot be ho; d 
for upon any onditions, 1 hich would 
not bein the laſt degree d. {oraceful 


at reſent, and totally ruitous to the 


rights and intereſts of the crow 121 
That he muſt have! fi gt 
his mortal enemy : that the imme- 
> be "+ 

diate and inevitable Cconfequencs 


Would have been, his return to that ” 
M retched ſtate of chraldom unde 


which his father had languiſhe <q 
through lite, and which reduced him 


to the hard neceſſity of « determining 


ro relinquiſn a crow N, rather than to 
bear the name of it, ſubjected to 
the affronts and mortifications which 


ke continually experienced. 
There was no alternative but t hat 


et putting every ching, crown and 


| CXRGNCE, 0 the I; 2zard, in all he- 
76:0 endcaron ar to Overcome the dif- 
that ſtood in his Wa J. It Was a 
lituation as new as it was dangerous; 


ſiculties aud {urmount the 


involved ia war with a ſuperior 
enemy, and diſtracted by internal 
biGenticg. to Arcempe Q reform of 
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counter, which would have required 


"TP be purſued. EA 3 he king 


ne Sd 4 | 


1789. 


government, and the new- modells i2 


and puniſhment of a mutinous army, 
of either the firſt, or the great 


under the eyes of that enemy, and 
which had itſelf been the author 
both of the diſſention and mutipr. 


Highly emulous of the glory of the 


molt renowned of his predeceſſor; 


Guſtavus felt his mind equal to the 


magnitude of the difficulty and day. 


ger; and, in the worlt 1 


could happen, he determined racher 
to periſh 1 in the generous encounter, 
than to ſink into the obicuri! ty and 


1nfignificance to which, in the pre. 


ſent circumſtance 5 he mult: har 
fully to comprehend the advantages 


ity 
b-en conacinned by the deg rading 
condition 8 CI nch 7 an gl; 1-3) 

eace as bees d pow only obtain. 


It happened very fortunaicly fn 


the 1 ng, That trough Ins reien 


tl 
and eV en. uri i his father 8 [1 er lle 
had! highly Latuc 4 tlie 'S * IF! On, 21. 


Jö;  OLFY at 1 Gs 
LAC ment, Anda 43 tection of CELL nn 


claſſes of the people. Ihe of Facr 
peaſants. was gener all y devoted t 


him, and the burghers I!) no | Tad 
degree; we have heretotore. teen 
more than one inibance, of the {oy 
attachment which the Ciuz ens d 
Stockholm, ja particu! ar, bers 90 
his perſen, and of the adv 1 
which he derived from it. it 
true, that one act of his reign, 3 
well as ſome ſubſequent duplicih 
with which he was charged rclative 


to it, contributed not a little to len 


his popularity. This was the ne. 
nopoly of brandy, the making an 
tale of which was ſeized by the 
crown, and no private di | Hers 
admitted. No impoſition con fal nabe 
been more grievous inſo a 4 cout. 
try, where ſuch immenſe ſities 
of that comm odity are 1 ng cell 
coniumed, and where every man that 
plcaſed was beſore his own cal üller 
In conſequence of great comple Ants 
and ſtrong remonſtrances or the -fub 


La, the penſants underſtood at a 


& p relinquiſh the monopoly. But it 
as ſo productive a ſource of ready » 
oney revenue, that the king could 
Wot cally bring himſe!f to fo orego 
ee benefit which he derived from it, 
a this non-compliance hang con- 
WE 1-rcd as a breach of faith, could 
ot but occaſion much diicontent. 

WD: votwichſtanding this jcatouty, 
Je influence which the king had 
btained with the three lower orders 
WS the ſtate could only be weakened, 
au ne ſtill poſſeſſed a greater portion 


HDR r 
. * 2 

. 

Ke 


Wo vcrci gns. 


Lexterity and courage in its applica- 
ion, now reſted all hope of the xing's 
ing ab! eto ſubdue, or even to coun- 


= equeſtrian order; the principals of 
om were ſo implacable in their re- 
eerrments on account of the revolu- 
os, that, after a lapſe of lo many 
n ears, no favours, preferments, ho- 
0 Ours, or even apparent ties of iriend- 

gi Pig, ſeemed capable of curing their 

90 pn1wolity. Some of them, hower on | 
2 od upon more honourable grOW nd, 
1 ud ſeemed, independent of party 
: RW: {attion, to act up to what they 
emed their public duty, and to 
ee true principles of patriotiſm 
2 WE 5 was particularly exempliiey by 
= e of thoſe commanders, who had 
File = a greatell glory, 1 per- 
een ed the molt ſignal lervice, in 
i: ſs: * bloody naval action of the pre- 
abe eding year againſt Ruſſia. Having, | 
1 hen involved 1 in the occaſion, filled 
ties D with applauſe all the duties of 


* 2 

mo en of honour and gallant oflicers, 

| tie ſame nicety of principle which 
Fberated in ſervice, forbade them 


1 * 0% farther to ſupport a war, which 
„e ag to be unconſtitutional and 


mer diet, that the King had agreed 


E © it than uſually fell to the lot of 


On this popularity, and on his own 


z rad, the incorrigible obilinacy of-: 
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illegal; they accordingly reigned 
their commitſion „ 35. don as the 
Ca mMP21zN Was Clofed, and che flec 


ſafely laid up: thus voluntarily tear- 


ing away the laurels which they had 
10 nobly attain ed. 


The king nad ſummoned a diet to 


meet-at v:ockholm eariy in the year 
1789; and upon his return from 
Gotte nburga to that city, thinking 
it neceſfar; 72 in orde T 0 In. aintain ard 
increase his influence with the inha 

bitants, and as uſcfaily preparalor 17 


14 
Py 


to the execution of thoſe meaſures 


Which he had determined to adopt, 
he called a mcetit 19 of all the ma- 
giſtr. ates, to W hich! he lkewiſe in- 


Vite d 11 * of the moir reper ta} ble 


and aucient citizens. 


the king, locking clearly 


breaſts the fate of nations was con- 


centered. After r expreſſing tne moſt 
| Hs. ſenſe, and im the molt flat- 


tering terms, of the readineſs with 


which they aces pted, and the fide- 


lity with which they had diſcharged, 
the great trut he repoled in them, 


ot being the pretectors of every 


ting th: t Was moit dear to him 


curing his ablence, he then laid be- 
tore chem the whole tate of public 
affairs; ſhewed the fair proſpet᷑t 


which ne had had in the preceding 


year of a moſt { acceſsſul Campaign, 
and of re trieving the glory of GS. 


den, when he was arreſted in the 
midſt of his e and purſuit, by 


the inſidious! intrigues of their inve- 
terate enemy, which were, unhap- 


pily, too well ſeconded by the diſ- 
affect on of a number of his own. 


ſubjects, which extended ſo far as to 


contaminate 


Noching | 
could be more flattering than the 
importance and diſtinction which 
they leenmed thus to attain; while 
into the 
minds of men, gave it {ul effect, 
by treating the alf. mbly as if it were 
a grand council of tate, in Whole 
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contaminate his Toy; and led it to 


the diſgraceful and fatal exceſs of a 


mutiny, in the preſence of their ſo- 
vereign, and in the face of a foreign 
enemy. On this ſubject, and on the 


anexpected and inſidious attack of 
the Danes, in the midſt of his trou- 


bles, and procured by the ſame 
enemy, he expatiated with all the 


uſual force and effect of his elo- 


quence; impreſſing his auditors with 
the fulleſt conviction of every thing 


he wiſhed to eſtabliſh, and rendering 


them individually parties in his grie- 


vances. The immediate conſe- 


quence was, their unanimous decla- 
ration for the continuance of the 
war, with a warm aſſurance of their 


lives and fortunes being devot: ea to 


his ſervice. 
Thus confirmed and "RE in 


the opinion and affections of his ca- 
pital, the king waited with confi- 
dence for the meeting of the diet, 
and felt himſelf more aflured in the 
Proſecution of his deſigns, He like- 
' wiſe made every poſſible preparation 
for carrying on the war with the 
| greateſt vigour both by ſea and land, 


The diet met on the 26th of Ja- 


nuary 1789, and, after ſome days 
ſpent in preparatory forms, was 
opened by the king in a long ſpeech 
to the four orders. after which the 
ſecretary of ſtate read a paper, 


ſtating thoſe matters which were 


_ | Particularly urged for their conſide- 
ration, including more eſpecially 
what related to the proſecution of 
the war. Although the uſual con- 

gratulations and compliments were - 


paſſed by all the orders, yet it was 


ſoon perceived, that the nobles 
were notonly far from being diſpoſed 
to coincide-m the king's views, but 


that they paid very little regard to 


the terms upon which they were to 


ſtand with reſpect t to him. 


ſquabble was, the king's barig 
who had joined him with ſo mig 


ger, into Stock! holm, as a Parriſe, 


their honour and loyalty, and of in 


of the diet, and calculated to in. 
fluence or overawe their deliber, 


uſed it as a pretext for abſemitz 
the kings appointment or rominz 


tion of count Lowenhaupt (a nam 


eſt degree obnoxious to the oppo 


that order. The conſequence was on 


The firſt ground or preterc: of 
drawn the body of free Dalccariian, 
zeal in the preceding ſeaſon of dy. 


This was reſented with much il. 
humour by the order of nobles (ad 
by them alone) on the double 2. 
count, of its mewing a diſtrut o 


being an infraction of the freechn 


tions. This was carried fo far, thy 
ſeveral of the more violent pan 


themſelves for feveral days fron 
their duty at the diet. 
The ſecond ground of Ciſputens 


memorable in the reign of Chart 
the XIIth) to be marſhal of the dia 
This nobleman's being a particulz 
and intimate friend of the king's d 
many years ſtanding, was a ſuffcien 
motive for rendering him in the high- 


party, who formed a vaſt majority 


apparent; the marſhal was treated 
with a degree of contempt, and coat 
neſs of behaviour, without example 
his ſituation; and every propoſal t that 
came through him from the thro, 
relative to the public buſineis, ws 
inſtantly rejected, without any it 
gard to the common forms of del. 
þeration or debate. At length tit 
marſhal was io groſsly inſulted, that 
he felt it incompatible with bis bo- 
nour to attempt any farther, under 
ſuch circumſtances, the difcharg? a 
the duties annexed to his ſtatio, 
and he abſented himſelf entir 
from the diet; a meaſure which ret 
dered that order incapable of 91 


I 


The king had by this time the 


ase dton to find that he poſlefied 


all the influence he could wiſh with 
te three other orders, and that the 
. WEE peatancs and burghers, upon whom 
the expences of the war were prin- 


| ſopporting it with great unanimity 
and ſpirit. This concurrence of 
te other orders had rendered the 


WB oppoſition of the nobles in fact nu- 
WE gatory ; and all the public buſiueſs 
might have been done without 


ſanction would have been, and 
however the conſtitution might ſeem 
70 halt, if the firſt order did not act 
Vim the other three. 


WE to the critical and hazardous taſk, 
of endeavouring, at all events, to 


me 

break the ſpirit of that dangerous 
i combination which ſubſiſted among 
Ny the principal nobility. Their ex- 


0 {WS traordinary refractorineſs fince, 
en would have been ſufficient to inſpire 
oſs that reiolution, if it had not before 
ie exited, and could not fail to quicken 
yl and bring it into act if it did. The 
on inſult offered to the marſhal was 


ate conſidered as a direct and perſonal 
ue. WE affront to the king himſelf; they 
len e bad likewiſe, upon more than one 


character not only with great diſ- 
eeipect, but with a virulence, and 


. an affectation of contempt, which 

del. ere inſupportable; but by the 

re forms of the conſtitution, he was 

that WS not to be ſuppoſed to know any 
„. hing farther of their proceedings, 

1nder 


ban what was laid officially before 


oe dl him. | 
wy | Under all theſe circumſtances, 
tre Encouraged particularly by the fa- 
ter durable auſpices which appeared 
* un the other orders, and a com- 


ET cipally to fall, had determined upon 


hm, however deſireable their 


He had probably made up his 


nind before the meeting of the diet, 


We occation, treated his own name and 
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3 plaint having been (we ſuppoſe) 
lodged by the marſhal, the king 
Feb. 17th. 


went in perſon to the diet, 
and demanded fatisfac- * 


tion for the inſult offered to count : | 


Lowenhaupt, and which had laid 


that nobleman under a neceſſity of 


deſerting the duties of his impor- 


tant ſtation. This produced a 
violent altercation between the 
king and the nobles, in which the 


Jatter ſnewed ſo little temper, as to 


throw out ſome very pointed and 
ſevere reproaches directly againft 
him, until the king put an end to 
the contention, by rifing from his 
feat and declaring, that there were 


men among them, who in their 
hearts would rather wiſh to ſee the 


Ruſſians at Stockholm, and an am- 
baſſador from that country dicta- 
tive Ja&s to Sweden, than jſacri- 
fice their own ambitious views, and 
their thirſt for revenge, to the good 
and preſervation of their country. 


Upon this ievere charge, the whole 


order of nobles immediately aroſe, 
and quitted the aſſembly in a body, 
leaving the king and the other ſtates 


together. PEE I | 
The king then made a ſpeech to 


the remaining fates, in which he 
diſclaimed, in the moſt ſolemn 
terms, all intention of aiming at, 


or wiſhing for abſolute ſovereignty; 


and declared, that if even the cqn- 
tinuation of the preſent diſorders 
ſhovld compel him for a ſhort time 


to its exerciſe, it ſhould laſt no 
longer than while the occaſion 


prompted the neceſſity; but he con- 
cluded by declaring with firmneſs, 
that it was a duty which he owed 
to his country, as well as to himſelf, 
not to permit thoſe who would 
wreſt the ſceptre from his hands 


to paſs unpuniſhed; and that he 
would not ſuffer a faction to favour 
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ſurrounded, : at d 


„ — 
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the views. of the enemy, by the in- 
terruption w hich they endeavoure 


-0 give to the public bu ines, and 
to the means of the Nan de- 
fence. 


For three 1 tockholm was 


in 2 ſtate of great diforder and tu- 
mol. „the people were fo ſanguine 


in the king's favour, and io highly 


incenſed againſt the nobility, that 


it required attention and care to 
prevent their proc eeding to acts 


cenſpired to farther t! 
proſe cution of his det gns. 


ing this period of confuſion, the ſo- 


vereign received a deputation from 


the chree remaining ſtates of the 


diet, to wham he imparted the 
meaſures which he intended to pur- 
imc with the nobility. But at the 
very time that he made the com- 


mun icat le: theſe m. alures were 
Carr)! NS in: 


tor 
CY cuticuz I9F 2 Pa + 
7 


ty 7) the light CA airy oi tac Kin ud s 


ben gaald, ſupported by a body 

f the armed burghers ot the City, 
e lame inſtant, the 
houſes of r of the principal 
nobility, whole Perſons being ar- 
reſted. they were ſent prisoners 70 
the caſtle of r 


This violent meaſure Was carried 


aach diſpatch, and accorded ſo much 


With the temper of the people, that 


it did not occaſton the {: mailer dit- 


| turbance. 2 5 Kenty⸗ nc 01 the 7 — 


bles were thus ſeized and impri- 


ee 15 8 le” 
foned, and that number included 
16 


thale 5 of the mot 5 ancio : T4 and Mul- 
| tri 205 taniilics Ih the kingde Li, men 
of the greateſt fortune and molt 


extenüre connections, and ſevetal 
WhO 25 filled che lughet oſhces of 
the kate and SO VErREACRt, The 


Thus every thing 
ie king's 
'withes, and to encourage him in the 


Oa ag morning ſucceed- 


vigour of the king's meaſures pen 


nat contined to the capital, J 
had previouily taken thoſe that wer 
neceitary for arreſting and | Wk 
up for trial, the principals of t 
refractory and diſobedient 2 
manders and ofücers, who had been 
moſt active in exciting the mus 
of the army in Finland. 


kl 


were ſo far advanced, under a itrong 
guard, on their way, that they = 
rived in Stockholm {peedily alc 


the arreſt of the nobles. They 
were immediately committed 0 
cloſe and ſtrict 1mprifornmett, an 
ordered to prepare for their reihe. 
tive Sing The general charge 


ny, and ee were laid 2 un 


all, and particular charges of {nia 


ſon, treachery, and a treatonbe 


correſpondence Wim the chen, 
applied more directiy to ſome ind- 
viduals t than 0 Ot! ners. 
Among the unfortunate genticmep 


who were involved in this hard t 
dangerous predicament, vi end tie 


tollow ing names; Lieutenant Gene. 
ral Baron d' Armitelo, Mager Ge. 
neral d'IJartfatet, with the Cele 
nels de Montgeme rie, d'Oiuer, de 
Stedink, de 14341ctk0, and de Rer. 
"OW The Ma: de I on 1nd 
IPA7TC. 1 ne Majors de NVCCK, a 
de. jJogenhorn, had the torture d 


| ſave homielves by flight, 2 and ww 
into execution with i lach Te gu! arity 


refuge under the Rukian Pr IEC 
Gen. 1 9 the tormer Dum yer were 

afterwards added the Brigadier and 
Clone! Hatttehr, the igurcrant 
Colonels Baron de Kothen, rob 
Ley mhedt, and L aghjelm, Cap. 


tain Willebrandt, and a pune di 
ſubalterns 


Tae num berofrefipn; ations which 
toGK place pon theſe arreſts of tie 
nobles and othcers, was periap 
Without example in any con vu 


of government which did not amount 
| 10 


an entire ſubverſion. They ex- 
aged to every department of che 
ie and government, boch civil 
a military, and to all the pro- 
WE: ces; fo that the apparent effects 
. 5 bf the revolution m 1772 bore no 
Coportion to the magnitude of 
obe which now ſtruck every be- 
er. But however alarming 
WS appearances might ſeem to 
ters, the king ſteadily purſued 
e ſetem of political conduct and 
eerament which he laid down for 
Sn {clf, without being in the ſmalleſt 
egree diſturbed by them. == 

= [he ſpirit and ftrengta of the 
ooeſtrian order was, by theſe vi- 


ad all difpoſition to faction was 
oorbed in the immediate appre- 


eon of perſonal danger. Many 
e ede nobles, perhaps moſt, en- 
. ooraged by the Jax nature of the 


ore tnment, as well as by the li- 


enſe which had been ſo long pre- 


dither” by private views, ambition, 


e. r what they deemed patriotiſm, 
FR ad undoubtedly cone unwarrant- 
0. able lengths in their connections 
i Ind correſpondence with Rufſia. 
. An unexpected ſeaſon of ſevere en- 
0d ry and retribution feemed to be 
10 Wow arrived; and ſuch even as had 
ud ? Wo: tranſgreſſed in that point were 
cc et alarmed, as there was no ſore- 
crc eig how far the treaſon laws 
iet in their conſtruction be ex- 
The precedent fo dangerous to 
b. ee nobles, and fo ſubverſive of their 
i rcient rights, that the public buſi- 
might, in general, be carried 
neh rin the diet by the other fates, 
tne Without their concurrence, was now 
27s WE 2Dliſhed. Phe king exerted, 


orrous meaſures, entirely broken; 


lent in Sweden, and prompted 


Polt ſucceſsfully, all his uſual ad- 
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dreſs to ſecure and confirm the 


confidence. aud attachment of the 


remaining three orders of the ſtates. 
Jo that of the peaſants, he granted 
ſeveral new privileges; and, well 
aware of the great eſfect produced 


in certain caſes, by matters feem-. 
ingly of little importance, upon the 


death of Olaus Cloſſen, their ſpesker, 
he ordered a ſumptuous. public fu- 
neral for him at his own expence, 


Nor did he neglet paying ſuch at- 
entions to the orders of tae clergy 
and burghers, as were ſufficient for 
the purpoſes he intended. 6 
Guſtavus was not of a diſpoſition. 
to luffer the preſent ſeaſon of ad- 
vantage to pais without producing 


its full effect. He followed the 


blow, before the metal cooled, with _ 


as much ſpirit as it had been firſt 


given; and, profiting by the con- 
ſternation and diſmay which now 


prevailed, he. Ventut ed 5 upon the 
bold meaſure of totally aboliſhin 


the ſenate, which had fo long been 
a fore thorn in the crown, and which, 
notwithitancing the modelling it had 


undergone at the late revolution, 


mewed diſpoſitions not more ſa- 
vourable to his intereſt and deſigns, 


than its predeceſſors had done to 
thoſe of former kings. To ſupply 


the place of the ſenate, he inſti- 
tuted a new commiſlion or court, the 
medel of which he is faid to have 
taken from the La Cour Pleniere, 
which had been ſo much oppoſed and 


at length rejected in France. This 
new board, or whatever other name 
it is known by, was endued, in cer- 


ta in caſes, and under certain circum- 


ſtances, with conſiderable powers; 


but theſe were all ſabje&ed to the 
king's immediate controul. 19 
„after the arreſt of the 
nobles, made a long ſpeech to the 


The king 


diet, 
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diet, in which he erprefled the re- 
gard and eſteem which he held for 


the equeſtrian order in general, not- 


withſtanding the ill conduct and 


evil deſigns of ſeveral individuals 


among them, which he, however, 
mould not in any degree impute to 
the whole order. He exhorted the 
ſtates to unanimity and to reciprocal 
confidence; reminded them, that 
he had ratified with them about ſe- 


venteen years before, in that very 


chamber, thoſe conſtitutional laws 
- Which laid the foundation for their 
| Hberties and bis rights, and which 
re ſtored tranquillity to the kingdom; 
And obſerved, that the country had 


then been convulſed by circum- 
ſtances ſimilar to thoſe, which, with 


thoſe violent ſhocks which they all 
fo ſenſibly feel, after tranquillity had 


been reſtored, and all ancient dif- 


ſentions appeared to be ſtifled. 
Theſe he charges to views of ſelf- 


Intereſt, and to falſe explanations | 
and. confuſed opinions of ſundry pri- 


vileges claimed by or appertaining 


to reſpective orders, which excite - 
diſtruſt and jealouſies among them. 


Theſe effects he deprecates, and 


Propoſes to remove their cauſes, by 
exattly defining the privileges and 


Tights of each order, and eſtabliſh. 


placing them in ſo clear a light, 


as Would aan ſecure their Gabi- 


vent all preſent and future evils 20 
diſorders of the ſtate, was his ad g 


which he and all true Swedes wer 
to be mutually bound, in the mg 


ſeen this document, but it {ren 


. tended as an aſſociation ot indiji, 
2 more rapid progreſs, had ariſen 
upon the preſent occaſion, That 

the ſame enemies without had then 
laid for them in ſecret the artful 
| ſnares which they now do openly ; 

_ 2nd that the ſame views within, 
which then undermined and af- 
flicted the body of the ſtate, ſeemed 
now to have rallied aud acquired 
freſh vigour. 


He enquires into he cauſes of 


of the king's perſon and oven. 
ment. This is the more likely, a 


citizens of Stockholm. In thi 


have enlarged the idea, and, having 


defended) he ſet his heart mu 
upon having. 1t pailed 1 in that form 


lutely neceſſary to the paſir ing of 1 
Ing them on ſuch hrm ground, and 


the diet ſeemed to render the afat 


hopeleſs. B 


lity, and preclude the polibility q 
their being liable to future Milcay 
ception or doubt. 

But the king's grand ſpecif 0 
noſtrum, which was to cure or pre. 


confederation, union, and ſurety, by 


firm and ſolemn manner, not on 
to common defence, but to the pr. 
ſervation of their reſpective right, 
and of the preſent conſtitution a 
laws, againſt all impugners, whether 
foreign or domeſtic. We have ng 


probable that it was at firlt ou. 


duals, who were to bind themiclye 
by oath or ſubſcription to the defenc 


it was firſt propoſed to and adopel 
by the late meeting which the kn; 
held, of the magiſtrates and ancien 


ſtate, perhaps little more ws its 
tended, than the power oi di. 
tinguiſhing thoſe who were a. 
tached to the king from the alle 


affected, 
But the 1 88 afterwards h 


moulded it into the form of a h 
(probably containing ſome ablrat 
of that conſtitution ER ch was do be 


by the diet. This was oppote {ed by 
the nobles with greater: violence 
than even any other of uh meæaſores, 
and, as their concurrence was abiv- 


new law, their preſent ſeceſi ion tron 


But the king ter himſel 
now 


a ss too powerful, to ſuffer his de- 

ess to be impeded by any common 
itziculties; if he could not untie the 
not, he knew how to cut it. The 
„ deing paſſed by the other or- 
ers, count Lowenhaupt, the mar- 
al of the diet, was rendered the 
WE trument of its ratification, by 
; 1 gning it in the name of the equeſ- 
ian order, who were not preſent. 


obles at this juncture, that this 
ea violation of the conftitution, 
ad outrage on their order, would 
ive paſſed without any public re- 


ne honour and intrepidity by 
lich he had been ſo much ſigna- 
ed, when fighting againſt his own 
bidion and political principles in 
e preceding year, had not ſingly 
eaſ ure. . 

Thus triumphant at home, {edition 
WEniirely quelled, ail oppoſition bro- 
en down, the murmurs of diſſent 


and the neceſſary funds being pro- 
ded by the diet, the king applied 


27. Ft A ; 
WES: thoughts to the proſecution of 


err as ſoon as he felt the diſpoſition 
Wt the burghers and peaſants to 
port the war, by agreeing to 


Ws expence, ordered cloathing for 
cos men to be prepared with the 
moſt expedition; nor had he ſince 


ackened in his diligence with re- 
nc ect to any other neceſſary article 


er preparation, while the Ottoman 
eady money gave new life and vi- 
or to all the operations of the 


4 
Hr 
3 


3 eleaſed the 25 nobles who were 
I priſoned in the caſtle of Frederic- 


Wo broken was the ſpirit of the 


eehenſſon or notice, if the gallant 
unt Wachtmeiſter, acting with the 


atered a ſtriking proteſt againſt the 


WS: diſcontent faintly, if at all heard, 


ee war with the utmoit vigour by 
ea and land. He had, early in the 


e. As the buſineſs of the diet 
e towards a concluſion, the king 


ſchoff, who retired immediately (and 
undoubtedly in great diſguſt) to 


their reſpective country ſeats. _ 
Thus had Guſtavus the ſingular 


fortune of living to the accompliſh- 
ment of two great and complete 
revolutions in his country; each of 
them accompanied with or liable 
to infinite hazard and danger; but 
the preſent being perhaps more ar- 
duous than the former, from the 
circumſtance of his being now in- 
volved in a doubtful war with a 
power far his ſuperior in ſtrength, 


and who was ſcarcely leſs intereited 


in defeating his deſign, than he was 


himſelf in its ſucceſs. In another 


reſpect, however, the ſeaſon for the 
accompliſhment of both had been 


admirably choſen, Ruſſia being at 


each time deeply engaged in war 
with the Turk, and the objects of 
her ambition on that ſide being too 
faicinaung, and too vait, to admit 


ot their being eafily reſigued to, or 


exchanged for others of leſs temp- 


tation or magnitude. It is worthy 
of obſervation, that the ſame means 
and inſtruments which produced the 
great revolution in the ſiſter king- 
dom of Denmark about a century 


ago, had now been twice uſed wick 
equal ſucceſs in Sweden. In both 
countries the lower orders had been 
gained over to cruſh the power of 
the nobles, and to transfer that 


power, wich little ſecurity to them- 


ſelves, to the crown. So that the 
tyrants were, in fact, only perſonally 


changed, while the tyranny coati- 


nued the ſame. Such likewiſe has 
been the event of all the Aſiatic re- 
volations of government recorded 


in hy tory. 


The trials of the unfortunate of- 
ficers who had been arreſted in Fin- 
land, and eliewhere, under the char- 
ges of mutiny or treaſon, were com- 


menced 
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menced in the month of March, 
and continued for more than twelve 


months to their final concluſion. 
The fentences were fo ſevere that 


they were (aid to be written in 
blood, and ſtruck the public in other 


countries than Sweden with horror; 


the more eſpecially as the diſobedi- 


ence with which they were charged, 


jf not entirely covered by, ſeemed, 
| however, conſiderably ſheltered by 
the plea of attachment to the con- 
ſtitution of their country, and in- 


volved the nice, and perhaps doubt- 


ful legal queſtion, of the king's 
right, as the laws then flood, to 
commence a war without the con- 
ſent of the ſtates. | 

Of theſe, the lieutenant- general 
baron d' Armfeldt, the colonels Haſ- 


leſko, and baron d' Otter, with the 


- Heatenant - colonel baron Klen- 


ſparre, were condemned to loſe their 


heads, their honour, and their eſ- 
8 tates. 
lieutenant-colonel baren L eymſtedt, 
to be ſhort. 
ron de Eothen, lieutenant-colonel 
Enghjelm, captain Willebrandt, and 
Hevtenant Gacolin, to be beheaded. 
The brigadier and colonel Haſt- 
fehr, was conc 


diſgrace and infamy. Some others 
of Tank, and a number of DIRTY 


terns, were condemned to die. As 


the king is, however, the reverſe of 


being crvel in his nature, the ſen- 
tences were more bloody in their 
delign than effect, and the cxecu- 


5 tions were not numerous. 
Eut with all this ſucceſs at home, ; 
14, and the ſtrongeſt diſpoſition to carry 


on the war with the utmoſt vieour 
againſt Ruſſia, Denmark flill conti- 

nued a heavy clog upon the king's 
Frans Werder and deſign: 18. The term 
for which the armiſtice was concluded 


exertions of courage, ſkill, and: 


den acheck tothe 
Colonel Montgomerie, and 


| which was not yet enttr: ely en pired 
Lieutenant- colon ba- 


8 to have his 
head cut off with peculiar marks of 


4 car, who fill took the le 
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was nearly worn out, and the. fn, 
porting of a war cen his fungen 
frontier, againſt an ener fh 
equal to himſelf in firenoth and jou 
ſource, at the ſame time tant he 
was involved in another flill mon 
dangerous in the oppoſite extent 


of his dominions, would have gaz 


ſo far beyond his means and e. io 


bility of acting, that all the or; rel 


abi. 


lity, muſt have funk andiflinecihd 
under the overwhelming weights 


power, and inevitable ruin mu}, f 
the common courſe of things, har 


been the immediate contequer 


The king's only hope of being ex. 
tticated with honour and falecy Ti 


this very alarming and dancer 
ſituation, muſt then have refed ©: 
tirely with the great and friendy 
powers, whoſe timely interferencen 


the preceding year had given ſo fit 
prog greſs of tte 
niſh arms, and procured that armilic 

The king had, however, 80 
reaſon to believe that he fte 
be difappointed in this expect, 
The friendſhip of the __ poten 
continved undiminiſhed; they wer 
fully aware of the — 25 Th ro 
of his affairs; and Mr. E io 
Britiſh miniſter, whoſe ability d 


9 
5 
A 


4 


_adarefs had produced ſuch el 


and timely benefits ! In the » + recon 
0 40 „en bl 


art of the three allied corte, ＋ 


| afftits relative to the northern kg 
doms, 


was now at Copenhager,c 
erting equal zeal in the ſane caulk 
After a long courfe cf verbairt 


preſentation on the ſubject chien un 


the winter and ſpring, Mr. El 
at the re ue ſt of count Nernftorh 
the Daniſh miniſter, ſummed 
and compreſſed the Whole of t 
arguments and motives which 


tal 
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a. 


J hitherto aſſigned, for. Den- 

ark's obſerving a ſtrict neutrality 
me war between Sweden and 
WS, in one written document, 
=. which he ſent to that 
yr i! 230, nobleman, rather in the 
1 1789. guiſe of a private or 
WC. cdenticl letter, than with the 
ö x brmality of a {tate memorial. 


— CS 4 


. Wc ulars, relative to the conduct of 


e ditterent parties, which were not 
ore publicly known, and which 


3 


ald not otherwiſe with propriety 
re come within our diſcuſſion, we 


= 


155 


* 


LE 


"><, 
w, Acid 
+ ba 


n confiderable light upon the ſub- 
ur. Elliot firſt reminds the Da- 
y miniſter, that at the very time 
ing, his maſter, had yielded up 


N. Ha | 1 8 * 
„great part of his land and ſea 


eres as auxiliaries to Rufſia, he 


d- | 

1 W:cwiſe applied to his Britannis 

1, ieſy for his intervention in the 
„eabümment of tranquillity be- 

een Sweden and Ruſſia. He alto 

: + rinds him, that the empreſs of 


F: uſſia rejected the mediation of the 
Ing and his allies; and that this 
Wiuial was the only caule of the 


Were 1 . — "1+, * 

e nunuation of hotties, as the 
„s of Sweden had accepted, in 
TW V 


e mediation of the three allied 


rs, who were animated by no 
ber motives in their propoſal, than 
2 Celare to put a top to the effution 
. blood, and to maintain the north- 
7) „ 
eee then calls upon the Daniſh 
iter as a witneſs to the energy 
ol hich the king of Great Bri- 
ru 22d his allies acted, in giving 
or, RE bolt undoubted proofs that they 
0 wh Puidered the preſervation of Swe- 
of tht u as a matter of the greateſt im- 
5h it nance; and glancing at their 
er. XXXI. 


W 4; this piece contains ſome par- 


ul give an abſtract of it, as throw- 


moſt free and amicable manner, 
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joint exertions in procuring a ceſ- 


lation of arms between Sweden and 


Denmark in the laſt year, does not 


ſcem to think the ſalutary effects 
Which their endeavours produced 


by any means leſs an obligation to 


the latter than the former. He 
then ſtates the ſorrow with which 
the king his maſter ſees, that ſince 


that epoch the offers of mediation 
and of ſervice from him and his 


allies have not produced the deſired 


effect; and that they could not in- 


cline the empreſs to agree to a me- 
diation for reſtoring peace to the 
Eaſt or to the North of Europe. 
That under theſe circymftances, 
when the continuation of hodlilities 
reſults entirely from the refuſal of 


Ruſſia to accept of any mediation, - 
his Britannic majeny and his allies 
cannot but confider the court of 


Denmark as entirely freed from 
every ſtipulation of a treaty merely 


. 
1 


defeniive; and likewiſe to add, that 


1 "Y | Dy ARS x I Fac: | 
11 tac preſent Cate, the JOining of 
| | ] 2 


the Daniſn forces, either by land or 


122,. to tboſe of Ruſſia, muſt even 


cauſe Denmark to be conſidered as 
one of the powers at war, and-weuld 


juſtify the king of Sweden in re- 
quiring ſpeedy and etficacious aſſiſt- 


ance from the king of Great Bri- 


tain and his allies, after having al- 
ready accepted their pure and un- 


limited medianon. 


The miniſter then ſtaked that 


character of ſincerity on which he 
valued himlelt, as well as thoſe prin- 


ciples of attachment and friendihip, 
which bound him perfonally, as well 


as on account of his maſter, to the 
intereſts of the court of Denmark, 
in a firm afſturance, that the allied 
powers for whom he was acting 
would not give up that ſyſtem which 
they had adopted, with the deſign 
only of maintaining the equal ba- 


1 lance 


. 


lance of the North: a balance no 


leſs intereſting to Denmark than to 
all maritime and trading nations. 

lle then proceeds to ſtate, that 
if the treaty with Ruſſia had been 
entirely of a different nature, if it 


had been even abſolutely offenſive 
inſtead of defenſive, and that their 


intcreſts had in every thing been 


one and the fame, fill that it would 


be an act of the greateſt imprudence 
and impolicy, and highly prejudi- 
cial to that common cauſe (ſuppoſ- 


ing it ſuch) for Denmark, in the 


preſent ſtate of things, to take any 


part in the war, For that by ſuch 


an act, the interference of the three 


allied powers of Great Britain, 


Pruſſia, and Holland (who wiſhed 
for nothing but the reſtoration of 
peace and harmony in the North) 


would of neceſſity be brought on; 


new hoſtilities unavoidably com- 
menced; and Ruſſia herſelf, for the 


misjudged aid of a ſingle friend, 


would have the encounter of three 
potent enemies to withſtand, =. 
He concluded, by expreſsly in- 


treating the Daniſh miniſter, in the 
name of his principals, to induce 
his court to refrain from granting 
any of its forces by land or ſea to 
take part in the war; but on the 
_ contrary to ſupport a perfect neu. 
trality by ſea and land in all his do- 


minions. | 
duct as affording the certain means 


of procuring the reſtoration of peace 
to the North; in the attainment of 
Which happy object, the king his 
maſter would be proud of the con- 
currence of his Dauſſh majeſty; and 
be pronules, in the name of all the 
allies, the moſt perfect ſecurity and 
indemnity by ſca ang land from al 


conſequences that might poſſib y 
reſult from ſuch neutrality, He 


laſtly preſles the Daniſh miniſter, in 
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the moſt urgent terms, for a chen 


and deciſive anſwer on the intentiqy 
of his court with reſpect to the pry, 


poſed neutrality. 


Such repreſentations, 
ſuch power, could ſcarcely fail of x; 
fect. It was evident, at the ji 
glance, that the aſſiſtance high 
Denmark could afford to her 3h, 
would in no degree counterpaiſe the 
weight of power which the three 
allied courts might throw into the 
adverſe ſcale, ſo that her intends 
aid would prove a misfortune inden 
_ of a benefit to Ruſſia, | 
the ableſt politician or wiſeſt ſpecy. 
lator foreſee, when the rancour a 
mutual injury and hoſtility had ron. 
ed the animoſity of ſo many we. 
like and potent nations to its utmat 
extreme, what ſacrifices might k 
neceſſary to allay their fury, or x 
what point of violence their angry 
and vindictive paſhons might find 
leiſure to liſten to the voice of 1. 


backe by 


Nor could 


ſon or humanity. It is not to be 


ſuppoſed that a ſituation and necel- 


ſity ſo likely to take place as the 


preſent could have eſcaped the pre- 
vious attention of the courts of Pe- 


terſburgh and Copenhagen ; or that 
they ſhould not already have muu- 
ally determined upon the meaſures 
neceſſary to be purſued under fact 


circumſtances. 
e holds out this con- 


It was not, however, until after 
long heſitation that the court ef 


Denmark was at length brought t0 


aſſent to à perfect neutrality, and 


even then it was attended with ſome 
modifications. Theſe related to 2 
Ruſſian ſquadron of fix ſail of the lime 


and ſome / frigates, under admird 


Deſſein, which had come round fron 


Archangel to the Sound early in the 
war; and having fance enjoyed toe 
uſe of the port of Copenhagen 3 


triendly refuge from the effects of 


wana 
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J inter and | bad weather, had been 


IHE 
"4g; 
= 


weden from Gothenburgh, as 

© the Sound. The junction of this 
EE.dron with the Ruſſian principal 
et at Cronſtadt was now wiſhed 
d wanted; but the Swedes lay 
c a ſuperior force in the way, 


” dich rendered the junction difficult 
ea dangerous. The court of Co- 
F ilagen e of ſtipulated, 


Wat the Daniſh fleet 


emed ſufficient for the purpoſe, 
hout this act being conſidered as 
y violation of the neutrality, It 


Hague, ſhould afford no aid whatever 
WS the Swedes.. 


Eternal affairs of his kingdom being 
& WE:iled entirely to his wiſhes, was en- 
led to direct his whole attention 
ut ind force to the proſecution of the 
ir in Finland. But he had to do 


= 
WW > 


E&ocrienced at home. Ruſſia, not- 


4 5 


nd ihe Ottoman war in ſo many parts of 
me purope and Afia at the ſame time, 
oa yet been able to form an army 
ine Finland, rather ſuperior in point 
ird of number to that of Sweden. It is 


oops, but the natural conſtitution, 
Posh habits, bodily ſtrength, and 
Pfenäbiluy of pain and danger, 


. Heyous check to the commerce 


ll as from ſome of the ports with- 


ould take this 
3 Juadron under its protection, in or- 
Er to facilitate the juaction, until its 
rab at a certain defined diſtance 
palace of ſeparation, which was 


Wa likewiſe ſtipulated, chat the allied 
ports of London, Berlin, and the 


WE The king of Sweden being thus 
eed from interruption and danger 
his ſouthern frontier, and the in- 


Pith an enemy which did not admit 
Rules of triumph te be as eaſily at- 
ned on that fide, as he had recently 


ue that this army was by no means 
Fompoſed of her beſt and veteran 
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which ſo much diſtinguiſh that ex- 
traordinary people, together with 
that inexorable ſeverity of their diſ- 


cipline and puniſhments, wnich none 
but Ruſſians could endure, ferve, all 
together, to render even their raweſt 
militia, if not formidable ia active ſer- 


vice, at leaſt difficult to be ſubdued. 


Indeed this kind of paſſive valour 


was their characteriſtic in very early 
times, and we find, that when the ſa- 


vage and undiſciplined ſtate of their 
armies, occaſioned their exertions in 


the field to be treated with the ut- 


moſt contempt by their warlike 
neighbours of Poland and Sweden, 


yet their unexampled obſtinacy in the 
defence of fortreſſes was acknow- 
ledged on all hands.  _ | 


The rough and ſavage nature of 


the country which was the ſcene of 
action, was likewiſe little calculated 


for brilliant action or rapid ſucceſs, 


Covered with foreſts, encumbered 
with almoſt impaſſable rocks and 


mountains, interſected with ſuch a 


multitude of freſh-water lakes and 
deep inlets of the ſea, as is perhaps 
without example in any country of 
the old hemiſphere, Finland ſeldom 
affords open ground ſufficient for the 
drawing up of a moderate army in 
any regular order of battle. In a 
country of faſtneſſes, thus formed by 
nature for defence, two commanders, 
any thing equal in ſcill, temper and 
ability, might carry on a {mall and 
unprofitable, but troubleſome and 
bloody war, confiſting in the attack 
and defence of poſts, without ary 
thing like deciſion taking place be- 
_ tween them for a long ſeries of time; 
excepting only, that the marine on 


one lite mould be much ſupe rior to 
that on the other, which muſt be to- 


tally ruinous to the oppoſite army. 


For from the numerous inlets of the 
ſea which we have taken notice of, 
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the troops on both fides muſt conti- 


nually act as marines on board ſmall 
veſſels ca! Iculared for the purpoie, 
arid as much of the ſervice be per- 
formed by water as on land; fo that 


a Wer in this country malt, in every 


fenſ-; differ from molt others. 


The ſeverity of the climate could 


not reſtrain the mutual animoſity of 


the nations from commencing hoſ- 
tilities as ſoon as the armiſtice con- 


cluded by the Swediſh officers in the 


preceding year had expired. Seve- 


ral ſkirmithes took place on the fron- 
tiers towards the latter end of May, 


between the Ruſſians under the orders. 
of count Mouſchkin Pouſchkin, and 


the Swedes under thoſe of general 
Mayersfeldt. The ſucceſs in theſe 


was various, but in all unproductive; 
ſome were ſevere and bloody, and 
the Swedes were frequently figna- 


lized by acts of the moſt extraordi- 
vary valour. But the ſeaſon was 
over in which theſe could produce 
any extraordinary effect; in the days 
of Guſtavus Adolphus and Charles 
the XIIth they ee have been at- 
tended with conqueſt and glory. So. 

great is the revolution which has 
taken place in military affairs and 


in the fate of nations! 
The king arrived in Finland pretty 
early in june, and about the ſame 


time his brother, the duke of Suder- 
mania, took the command of the 
fleet at Carleſcroon. 


of the former M the {cat of action 
zed by a deſperate 
er 1counter, FEE. a body of Ruſ- 
ſians conſiſting of 3,600 
men, and a party of 
Swedes. eflimated only at 2,200. 


June 28th. 


This action, in which the king 


ſerved as a volunteer, was fought 
at a place called DainRadt, in Fin- 
land, where the weaker party were 
the aggrefiors, The Swediſh left 


nels of the combatants ſoon exten; le 


fixed bayonets on the Sivedes, th 


order, and retired about ten 


brave and fo generous a peo; le. 


Ruſſian feet lay then at Revel, 5 and 


The arrival 
Sound, or at leaſt to bring it 70 2 b. 
ciũve engagement in the attempt 
As the hoſtile fleets could not well 


without an encounter, ſo, how 
contrary it was to the views ot ti 


menced about to clock in e 


wing under general Plate, harz 0 
attacked the right of the Kun 
with great fury, the mutual cage. 


the action to evety dixifiop, 2 And 
may be ſaid to every mab. Th 
concention was vbinate an och 
but the ardour of tae Soedes f ce by 
irreüſtible; the enemy, Nobunz. 
ſtanding their ſuperiority, were ever 
where repelled; and at length y, 
tally routed and their camp take, 
It was reported, that the Ruila, 
after a long and terrible fire on bel 
ſides, having ruſhed furiouly wih 


latter ſhewed ſome ſymptoms of d. 


paces, but that the king chronic 
himſelf from his horſe, inl!: antly rh. 
ed the infantry, and they ſoon drove 
the enemy before them. 

The king, in a letter to his fon, 


the prince royal, acknowledges tlat 


the enemy” s troops fought well, by 


the Swedes, he ſays, better; and be 
holds this inſtance up as an Incite. 


ment to the young prince, to rent WH 
himſelf v worthy of comina:.cing v 


The Duke of Sudermaocia failed 
from Carleſcroon with the Swedh 


fleet 1a the beginning of july. The 


the duke's object undoubted n 
to prevent its junction with the dau. 
dron which had been fo long in the 


pals each other, in ſo Narrow 24h 


Ruſſian commanders, the) fell l 
with the Swedes on 
their way from Revel. 
A diſtant and languid e action con. 


July? 100. 


de. 0 


Koen, K continued till eight in 


| e evening; the Ruſſians con! ant 17 
13 Peng, and having no other object 
il view but the continuation of their 


BY while the Swedes endea- 


Trets, and bring on a general en- 
went. The flects Joſt each 
| We in the night, and the wiſhed- 
: $ junction with the Ruſſian ſqua- 
ron Was ſoon after effected. As this 
3 action or ſkirmiſh afforded no 


. 

ö ater of triumph to either of the 
4 actes; ſo no correct or circumſtat 

" 12! account of it was pub! lihed on 
10 


Wc: hide 3 which ſerves to leave 
wy: paws, ſomewhat in the dark, 
os far the duke of Sudermauia 
ad le the part of an able 


tent a junction, which had the ut 
pward effect of affording a decided 
ral ſuperiority. to the enemy 
hrough the Whole campaign. T9 
1 an commanders ſeem to ha; 
liſplayed conſiderable addrei> in e- 
0 3 tue action, and Setting elear 
their enemy! 
| Among the number of ſmall ac- 
ons Which now took place in Fin- 
nd, one of the moſt remarkable 


nd Ye Baron de Stedink, (O 


and „ 0 lately been diſti nguiſh 0, Wich 


2 - 
x 3 
= 
_ 

2 


Th inferior force 2g in an ac LON 


| 5 on either ſide; nor of its 


pe : 

my 

vl WP +iore.or particular FUCUMBANCES 
lt are informed, on Ne whole, 
lat che defeat was fo complete, that 


e arms, bagg age, tents and artil- 


e general, only eſcaped by 
Hrowi ing himſelf into a morals ; that 


and that - 


1 ham Were 24 oflicers; 


Wore in vain to ſtop their pro- | 


ommander in his efforts to pre- | 


1 6 10s defeat which the Swediſh 


3 General Michelſon) gave to 


quis 
| the he Ruſſian General de Schultz. Ot 
d * action we have no account of 


„ all were taken by the Swedes; 


Pod Rus were killed or wounded, 
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the general's aid de camps were ta- 


ken. The ſucceſs was undoubtedly | 
brilliant, from the king” s 1mmedi- 
ately promoting Baron Stedink to 


the rank of major general. 
This ſucceſs was, however, ſoon 

counterbalanced, by the very halt 

retreat, which the king, in perſon, Was 


obliged to make out of Ruſſian Fin- 


land; into which his impetuoſity 
E to have led him to penetrate 
too deeply, without maturely conſi- 


dering the great danger which he 


might run of being ſuddenly encloſed, 


in a country compoſed of difficulties 


and faſlneſies. His fituaric n was the 
more dangerous, as, hav! ing croſſed 


the Kymene, that 885 river grea atly. 
Inere: ov -Q th E b ſt. ac ES 40 his 0 turn. 


The retreat was covered by Major 
General de Kaulban, wid. brought 


up the. rear, and who, beſides ſuſ- 
taining no ſmall loſs on the wag 


had the farther mis fortune of ſafft 


ing much blame or has conduct. | 
Ly hus far tae war had been con- 
ducted wich various ſucceſs, and, if 


! 


the Swedes gat med no other ad vane 
tage, they however ſecured Heir 


military aonour, and even acquired 


new in alt & Þ 


caſon, with the temerity rather of 


E Lela de than the caution of a 
xeneralt. He f. 15 emed TO have tne Acts | 


of tl th e two molt tren OW ned of 1118 Pre- 


deceſſors conſtan lv before his eyes, 
and not only endeavoured to emu- 
late their greateſt actions, but wiſhed 
to unite in him ſe! t- their differen: cha- 1 
racters, and to temper the adventure 


and impctuolity of Charles, by the 


judgment and ability of Guſtavus. 
Parhans he made the former upon 
fome occaians too much his model. 


He could not avoid being inceſſantly 
geaded by the fore and vexatious re- 
„„ Kle⸗ction, 


Not bp encounter. The 
king, wich respect to his own per- 
ſon, expoſed Yvimfelf on every Oc- 
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fllection, (which undoubtedly might 

have had ſome influence upon his con- 
duct) that ifthe Swediſh army had en- 
tered into the war with the ſame ala- 


_ crity in the preceding campaign as in 


the preſent, his ſucceſſes would have 
been great and his triumphs ſplen- 


did. Vexation is not perhaps more 


ruinous to gameſters than to gene- 
rals! and the great exertions which 
were now made without any corre- 


ſpondent effect, were ſufficent to 


generate it without the 
of any prior cauſe, 


operation 
On the other ſide, the fortune of 


Ruſſia ſeemed deſtined this year to 
predominate over all her enemies in 
every quarter; and the ſmiles which 


the uncertain goddeſs ſeemed to be- 
ſtow upon the Swedes in the begin- 


The contending powers had from 
the commencement of their hoſti- 
| hries, uſed great exertions, and gone 


to great expence on both ſides, in 


fitting out numerous fleets of gal- 


lies and . veſſels, calculated for 
e 


the purpoſes.of the war in Finland. 
his ſubjects to this ſpecies of am- 
pPhibious ſervice, for which they 
_ ſeem peculiarly deſigned by nature, 
and they have to the preſent day 
continued unrivalled in its practice. 
It was with this novel mixture of 
land and marine force that he ſpread 
deſolation and ruin through every 


oh of Sweden; and this was the 


kind of enemy, who, penetrating the 
bowels of the earth, hunted and 


Wot TL Lad, 35 I. 
The king, after a courſe of ſkir- 
mifhes and actions of little moment, 
had again penetrated into the Ruſ- 


between the contend- 
ing fleets, and, excepting ci 
the difference occaſioned by the it 
of gunpowder, and its appropritt 
weapons, affording a picture of iht 
early naval engagements which tod 
place between the ancient Grecia 
 Pheenicians, Romans, and Cari 
ginians. As in them, the ma 
Peter the Great had early trained fought frequently hand to had 
with every inſtrument of deſirutin 


ſian territories, and taken a foriigy 
port town, called Hogfors, or Hy, 
fort; which he ſeems to have i. 
tended to retain as a 1 of arm 
both for the land and the fea 6, 


He was about this time joined} 
his fleet of gallies, which afted f. 
parately or in conjunction with te 
army, as the oceaſion required. u 


the Ruſſian fleet of the ſame ſort vu 


at hand, and in great force, und 
the command of the prince of Ny 


| ſav, who had quitted the Liman a 


the Black Sea for the purgd, 


where he had already render 


himſelf highly eminent by his cu. 
ſtant ſucceſs in this peculiar ſervic, 


An action marked with ferocity al 
blood ſoon took place 
ing of the campaign, ſoon appeared 
to de me retricious and delufive. 


Aug. 250 


which rage, chance, or opinion pr. 
ſented. Gallies were ſeen diſman : 


led and ſinking, the decks firevid 


with the dead and dying, and tie 
ſurvivors jumping into the ſez, U 
evade the more dreaded ſword d 
the enemy. To this exhibition d 
ancient naval tactics, was added tit 
exploſions of gunpowder, and blow 


ing up of veſlels. 
deſtroyed the wretched miners in 
their deepeſt and moſt hidden ca- 


No battle was perhaps enet 
fought, the accounts of which vt? 


ſo directly and totally contradidſ 


as thoſe which related to this ac 
The contradictions were ſo gan 
that they drew a ſtrong lettef“ 


Fomplaint and remonſtrance from 
von the ſubjects) ſoliciting and de- 
Ending a fair ſtatement of facts; 
and ſhrewdly obſerving, that vera- 
i was one of the firſt principles 
orf i man of honour and hero, The 
Hecoliar ſituation in which the king 
od with his ſubjects, and the mea- 
3 Ares .of opinion. which he Was ob- 
. iged to obſerve with them, as well 
dhe deſire of keeping up thoſe 
eas of power and conſequence 


5 


Wallis, ſeemed in ſome degree to lay 


> 
£7 


21 


EgSweaburg. The diſproportion of 
ie two fleets as to number, was too 


de Ruſſian fleet amounted to 70 


CORE ES n PRC» 2 e n * 
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Fraged without inter miſſion, and with 
be greateſt fury, from ten o'clock 
n the morning till half paſt eight 


> LT nM * 23 . 
Sages Hh 


whe 


au night. Jn chis violent encounter, 
W acts of the moſt deſperate valour 
W 45ency. Tbe Swediſh major, Ha- 


ug it impoſſible to. fave his veſſel, 
bew himlelf up along with his ene- 


e prince, of Naſſau to the king 


ich he wiſhed to impreſs on his 


bim under a fort of neceſſity of 
baviag recourſe to ſuch ſubterfuges, 
Vhich were ſo inconſiſtent with, and 
o unworthy of other parts of his 


I it is evident upon the whole, that 
de swedes, however unwilling to 
acknowledge it, were worſted; and 
chat they were at length obliged to 
cake refuge nnder the cannon of 


I 5 rreat to be compenſated by valour. 


$1cfſels, and the Swediſh conſiſted 
Jonly of about 40. Yet notwith- 
anding this inequality, the battle 


Leere ſo repeatedly performed, that 
bey loſt their effect in their fre- 


VLenberſon, being boarded, and find- 


ny.“ Several, veſſels were ſunk, 
7 blown up, or driven on the rocks, 
n boch lides, but few, if any, taken 
either. The carnage mult have 
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been extreme in ſo long and ſo 
dreadful an action; but we are in 
the dark as to the particulars. 
This action was deciſive as to the 
fortune of the campaign. The king 


was obliged to abandon the Ruſſian 


territories, and encountered ſuch 


dificulties in gaining his own fron- 


tier, that he expoſed his perſon to 


equal danger with any common ſol- 


dier. The garriſon of Hogfors was 


near being cut off in its retreat, 
through the activity of the Ruſſians 
in making a landing from their 


| galls; and was only ſaved by the 
ſuperior gallantry of a battalion of 
Weſt Gothland, which acquired and 
deſerved the higheſt honour upon 
the occaſion. But the nobleſt exer- 
tions of valour, when diſplayed in 
ſeaſons of ill fortune, are apt to paſs 
unnoticed in a crowd of ſurround- 
ing diſaſters; or at leaſt loſe much 
of their eſtimation and value with 
the public, whoſe thoughts are oc- 


cupied only by their loſſes. 


As the Ruſſians were able to keep 
the ſea for a conſiderable time after 
the late engagement, and were en- 
tirely maſters of it, they ſpread ter- 
ror every where, ſo that the city of 
Stockholm itſelf was not a little 
alarmed under the apprehenſion of 

a deſcent; and adopted the moſt 
e meaſures to repel ſuch an 
Inſult. The early approach of win- 
ter in that northern climate, was a 
circumſtance at this time which could 
not be ungrateful to either of the _ 
contending parties. They had both 


ſuſtained conſiderable loſſes; they 


were both ſore with wounds, and 
crippled by hard {ſervice ; and they 


both wanted time for repoſe, reco- 


very, and reparation. Neither had 


either ſide any great object in view, 


which came at all within the reach | 


Pos Ly 
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of near attainment; ſo that hard hoſtile armies looked only to th: fe. 
blows, and mutual bloodſhed, could curity of their reſpective frontien, 
be the only fruits of their farther for the winter, and the King te. 
_ contention at the preſent. - turned to his capital. 

Under theſe eee, the 


CHAP, + 


| New convention of Nuokia. Griar aueftiont relative to the Or ganizntin 
of the States General, wwhich agitate the æubole kingdom of France. Kiy 
_ reſigns himſelf entirely to the advice of M. Neckar. That miniſter tai 
E atcided part in favour of the double repreſentation of toe comment; bat 
8 Hives ub opinion on other queſtions of great importance, which are left, i 
the event, to chance. Natables, as abell as the parliament of Par, 
ftrongiy recommend, that the conſtitution of 1614 ſhould be the mode! fu 
the new convention of the lates ; with aohich the ſcheme of a double re. 
prejentation direfly militates. Parliament of Paris endeavour to ric 
- their popularity by-ifſuing an arret, which, if adopted, might be con, . 'cered 
as the Magna Charta of French liberty. Treated with "the Arne ins 
tempt by the popular parties, as falling ſhort of their wiews. Via 
Jealouſies and difſentions between the three orders which avere to compo/e the 
flates. Nebles, odicus in the extreme. Dukes and peers offer to contris 
ute a due proportion to the public EXPENCES 3 ; and a familar apr 77 2071 fem. 
general among the nobles ; ; but this diſpoſition appears too late to ue 
tisfadion. Nobility, --goaued by mumberleſs attacks, publiſh a declare 
of their rights, 95701 renders them ſtill more odious. Diviſions 4. TE: Jed. 
: 2 les among themſelves at this critical period. D:fortions in the parls 
ments, Clergy as little united as the nobles. Curates, or pariſh | r 
diſpoſed to fide with the commons, or third eflate. Commons wijh that th 
three orders ſhould fit in ont chamber, deliberate in common, and e by 
Heads, inſtead of voting by orders, according to former practice. $tronzl 
op poſed by the nobles. In the provincial aſſembly of the ſtates of Darin 
the nobles and clergy coaleſce with the commons, and thereby e 
precedent contrary te the general fenſe of their orders. Di iferences betexern 
_ the nobles and commons of Britany rije /o high as to carry the appearanit f 
a civil war. Count d' Artois, avith the princes of Conde, aud Cott, 
(who are called the Triumwirate ) preſent a memorial to the king, =cbid 
 zncreaſes the popular odium againſt them to tbe high oft pitch. * eo/urts 
prrfued by the duke of Orleans to acquire popularity in Paris, II. Nectar 
blamed for not having ufed any means to reconcilt the jarring fa%in, 
or to allay the national ferment, previous to the .eleftions. He ref 
a memorial to the king, ſtrongly urging the meaſure of double repreſt nia. 
and making himjelf reſponſible for its conſequences. King aceor, ling. 545 ut 
a decree for that purpoſe ; but leaves, undecided and open, the wer" 11e 
rant and critical queſtions, relatives to the manner of voting, an be It 
Ei ting of the ſlates in one, or in three chambers.” Unfertunaze and v. ay: 
. —— f this omi on of the r ler r 1 dene 20 inte ndl. 


= 
5 


1 


wnte in one common afjembly. 
8. ferent parties. 


their application. -. 


E obſerved in our Gr ng 


| [\ ter that Mr. Neckar had at 


Jt beginning of winter ſummoned 
a new convention of Netables, in or- 


Y E vice, on ſeveral ſubjects relative to 
5 ue convocation of the States Gene- 
aaſſes from which that body was to 
be drawn, namely the nobles, the 
a Llergy, and the tiers Vetat, or com- 
ons; and theſe neceflarily agitated 
ie whole nation. 
becher the deputies of the three 
Forders of the ſtate ſhould meet to- 
eecher in one aſſembly, in Which all 
he concentrated powers of the 
tates General ſhould reſide ? or, 


— — 


hey had been at the laſt meeting, in 
1014, into three chambers, through 
aach of which a reſolution rut be 


Wo) before it became the ac- 
Wknowledged act of the ſtates? 
| WV ting by 
ed to the firſt of theſe alterna- 
Wives, and voting by ert 0 che 
* cond. 

The next queſtion Was, W . 
EL ue number of deputies from each 
4 Wo! the orders ſhould be the ſame as 
Win 1014, which was about three 
Padre of each? or, Whether, the 


teir former numbers, the third 
Were * ſhould be allowed o lend ux 
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ds the conf itution, which were fubſequently prepojed, but rejected. 
Aicient practice and nature of the Cahiers, pr inſtructions given by the 

elactors to'their deputies in the ſtates. 
. Aphoriſtic ſiatement of the views of the dif- 
Joe farther particulars relative to them: Maſt of the 
deputies to the ſtates arrive, at Verſailles, but the delays cauſed by TH 
elections in Paris prevent their opening the aljembly, Some explanation of 


= th: terms Primary Hemblies, and. Primary Elections, avith the manner "of 
Vi a alan riot in Par. is, and much blood 1 


| ſentation of the people. 
3 8 Wer to receive their opinion and ad- 


Two great quel tions were at 
2 between the three orders or 


The firſt was, 


Vhether they ſhould be divided, AS Z 


Carried (or at leaft through two of 
tion againl the 


heads was the term ap- 


*Y and nobles {ill adhering to 


#[ 201 


Nobles bound by oath net to fit or 


hundred deputies, "which. would 


equal both in number? 
This was called the doable repre- 
And the 


gaining of this point was not only 


.the great and principal object in 


view with the third eſtate, but 
united the wiſhes of the republican. 
party, and of all the factio us tarough- 


out the kingdom, under Khatever 


denominations they were clafied. 
This was deemed, even by mode- 
rate men, in ſome degree neceſſary, 


as it was generaly taken for grant- 


ed, and the court itſelf maſt un- 
W iſely adopted the opinion, that the 


clergy and nobles, being privileged 


bodies, would coalelce, and act 
nearly, if not entirely, together; 
io that forming Wo bodies to one, 
and amounding to about double in 
number, whether they voted by or- 
ders or by heads, it was ſuppoſed 
that they would carry every queſ- 
commons. But if 

tae double repreſentation took place, 

the commons would then have 600 


votes to oppoſe: the 300 of each 
other order, and they were ſure of 
deſertions tr om each; particularly 


that many of the curates would join 
them; while they had nothing leſs 
than a certainty that the members 


ef their own order would hold well , 


together. | 
Bat to render 1 double repre- 


ſentation entirely effective, and the 


luperiority of the mird eſtate com- 
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plete and laſting, another great 


point was to be gained, of ſcarce 


eſs importance than the former. 
This was the amalgamation, as it 


was called, of the three orders in 
one aſſembly ; whereby, fitting to- 
gether, without any diſtinction, in 


the fame chamber, they ſhould vote 
by heads, and the majority of votes, 


took place between the different 


orders, relative to privileges and 
other matters of no public moment, 
whereby their time being waſted, 
and deliberations diſtracted, they 
at length became as odious to the 
people as to the crown itſelf; the 
former grudging the expence they 
were put to by convocations which 
they found by experience to be 
totally unprofitable, This evil, we- 
ther juſtly or not, was induſtriouſſy 
repreſented to the public, and by 
men not deſtitute of ability, as pro- 
ceeding entirely, from the ancient 
| fates general being claſſed in dif- 
|, ferent orders, and ſitting in differ- 
| ent chambers : while they held out, 


that the ſyſtem of amalgamation 
would prevent the poſſibility of ſuch 


l diſputes. 


On theſe queſtions the king's ab- 


ſolute authority was equally appeal- 
ed to by all the parties for a final 
deciſion; the plenitude of his power 
not being yet opeoly queſtioned by 


any. On the-other hand, the ſo- 


vereign reſigned himſelf entirely 


to the advice of Mr. Neckar in 


every thing relative to this ſubjett, 


afford a ſanction to whatever was <. 


that quiet and eaſe in governmey 
which he wiſhed beyond all things, 


poſed talents for finance and pj. 
cal economy had, along with a num. 
without any regard to orders, be of 
_ courſe conclufive. 'The real views in 
this deſign were very well covered, 

by a reference to the conduct of the 
ancient ſtates general, Who, with 
very few exceptions, had been ren- 
dered totally uſeleſs to the nation, 
through the idle diſputes and ridi- 
culous quarrels which continually 


ed him to a degree of public opinia 


of his element when he became in. 


thom their deſigns, and incapabee 


views, he was liable to fall int 


Standing as he did, the miniſter ef 
the people, and owing his elevation 
bit, could not but give him a ſtrong 
| himſelf, and moderate in all hi 


much upon the rectitude of others 


With theſe. diſpoſitions, M. 
ceſhons to gratify and fatisty the 
condition happy; but he was at the 
. ſerve the prerogatives, rights, 4 

gen gh of the crown undiminiſh- 

eds, in l 

ſary to give effect and energy n 


whoſe popularity he thought woyy 
vered by his name, and therchy 
prove the means of procuring lin 


That miniſter, whoſe real or fig. 


ber ot fortuitous circumitances, rail 


and credit which has not often hee 
equalled, found himſelf entirely oy 


volved in the untried and dificy: 
ſcience of political legiſlation, 50. 
rounded and overawed by powerf 
and eager factions, unable to f.. 
even of ſuſpecting their inſidion 
every ſnare which was laid for him, 
As vanity poſſeſſod no ſmall fhar 


in his compoſition, it laid him the 
more open to be played upon. 


to them, that: circumſtance alone, 
independent of education and n. 
bias to the popular party. Honet 
views, he ſeems te have built 900 
and not to have been aware that tie 
deſigns of men often extended {at 
beyond their preſent avowal or dt. 
tion. 5 SO 

Neckar wiſhed, to make great con- 


people, and to render their future 


ſame time equally intent to ple. 


things which were neceſ- 


£02 


good government. He probably 
E oe not wiſh that the crown ſhould 
EZ have the power of doing wrong in 
any eſſential matters; and he ſtill 


3 
5 
= ＋ 
., 9s 1 
e 
” 22 
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eis intended that the ancient rights 


of the ſovereignty ſhould be ſub- 
verted. In the purſuit of this ſyſ- 
tem, it is now evident, that he was 
EZ deficient with reſpect to ſteadineſs, 
courage, and ſagacity, and nothing 
can be more clear than that he did 
not foreſee the conſequences of his 
= own moſt favourite meaſures, Wiſh- 
YH ing to pleaſe all parties, he tempo- 
rized, and loſt the opinion and con- 
fidence of all; and while he ear- 


„ der, good temper 3 and good 80 


vernment in the kingdom, he un- 


EW fortunately, but unwittingly, be- 


3 ſtrument of the miſchief 
fuſion which followed. 


E nation, that miniſter never gave any 


decided opinion upon the fubjeRs, 


& amalgamation ; but with reſpect to 


| were of a directly contrary opinion. 
| They recommended the conſtitution 
of 1614, as the model by which the 
| preſent convocation of the ſtates 


| cllabliſhed by their predeceſſors. 
| That the three orders ſhould con- 
dud their deliberations in ſeparate 


| Wnitted to theſe convocations by 


neſtly endeavoured to eſtabliſh or- 


came, in no ſmall degree, the in- 
and con- 


Wich reſpect to the queſtions 
which now ſo much agitated the 


either of the ſtates voting by heads 
or by claſſes ; of their ſitting in one 
chamber or in three; nor of their 


the double repreſentation of the 
commons, he took a moſt decided 

part in favour of that meaſure, and 
perſevered in it with no ſmall de- 
gree of pertinacity. The notables 


| ſhould be regulated, as that had 
been by the regulations and orders 
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Philip le Bel, in the year 1302; 


and that the three orders ſhould 


conſiſt of ſomething near equal num- 
bers, amounting to about 300 each. 

The notables, in giving this ad- 
vice, only trod in the fteps of the 
parliament of Paris, which had 
before given its unqualified opinion 


in ſupport of the principle of con- 


voking the ſtates general accord- 
ing to the conſtitution of 1614. 
This conduct of the parliament, 

which in other ſeaſons would have 
been productive of all the applauſe 

which uſually attended their pro- 
ceedings, upon this occaſion pro- 
duced a very different effect. The 
minds of men were now too much 
heated, and the new-fangled notions 
of government too widely ſpread, _ 


to admit of their being at all ſatiſ- 
| fied with thoſe ſecurities or conceſ- 
ſions, which would before have 

occaſioned the greateſt joy and 


triumph. All the former popular 
acts of that aſſembly, all the ardu- 
ous conflicts which they had ſuſ- 
tained with the late ad miniſtration, 
as well as that unconquerable con. 
fe. ee perſeverance which ended 
only with its downfal, were now at 
once forgotten; and thoſe diſtin. 
iſhed members whoſe zeal and 
ufferings had ranked them among 
the heroes and martyrs of patriotiſmg 


minds of the commons, as the con- 
temptible tools of ariftocracy. =_ 
This unexpected change in the 
public opinion was molt ſenſibly felt 
by the parliament ; who, in order to 
recover the affection of the people, 
aſſembled with more than uſual 
formality early in December, in- 


viting at the ſame time (to give 
| chambers, as had ever been the caſe, 
| fince the third eſtate had been firſt 


the greater eclat 10 their pro- 
ceedings) the attendance of the 
princes and peers. At this meeting 
* 22 


were regarded, in the inflamed 
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which 


| tween the orders 
ment by common ſubſidies equally 


20405 | 


they iſſued a piece, under the title of 


an arret on the preſent ſtate of the 


nation, co taining a number of re- 


ſolutions, which ſeemed to include 
| their ideas of the principal points 
of French liberty. 


Ic lays down, as 
a poſition not to be departed from, 
that no aſſembly could be confide red 


as truly national, which did not aicer- 
tain the following eſſential points in 
favour of the people, namely, The 


periodical retara of the fates ge- 


neral:— No ſubſidy to be allowed, 
under any pretence, that was not 
granted by the ſtates: No law to 
be executed by the courts of juſtice 
the ſtates had not conſented. 
to :—The ſuppreſſion of all thoſe 


taxes that marked a diſtinction be- 
and their replace- 


impoſed on all.— The refponkibility 


of miniſters:— The n the ſtates 
general to bring ac 
the courts of juſtice tor crimes. 
that intereſt the whole nation. 


ulations before 


The protection of the liberty of ei- 


tizens, by obliging every man, de- 


tained in a royal priſon, to be put 
into the hands of his proper judges: 


And laſt ly, the lawful treedom bf 
5 the preſs, 


'Theſe 8 fre eſtabliſhing 


and preſerving.the rights and ſecu- 
115 of the people, and the attain- 
ent of which, only a ſmall time 


back, would have been conſidered 


as preſenting a glorious Magna 


Charta. of French freedom, and as 


_ formingea new epocha in the hiſ- 
tory of that country, were now Te-. 


ceived not only with indifference, 
but with the preateft contempt. 
They fell fo far ſhort of the ideas of 
liberty and equality now ſpread, 
that they could not be liſtened to 
with patience : the parhament of 


Paris was totally diſappointed in 
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the hope of recovering that popy. 
larity which it 10 eagerly ſought; 0 


from this time continued to dun 
dle day after day into ſtill lower 
degrees of inſignificance, unt 


i] 
was at length totally laid alide, xr 
all its 120 exertions and conſe. io 


y4 
3 
1 
Þ 


*Þh the mean time the ereates 
jealouſy and diſſentien ſubfitted be. 
tween the different orders Whic! 
were. to compoſe the ſtates. 
third eſtate, or commons, ſo far 
from being ſatisfied with the {ub. 
miſſion of the nobility to an equal 
taxation, and to contribute in la- 


ture a due proportion in the rail. 


＋ 
of lubſidies, would overtaroy 1 
privileges Whatever; and woch 
not con der that as a Conceſion 
which they claimed as an abſolate 
right. This idea of extinguiſtins 
all claims founded upon ancicut 


uſage, compact, or Fete Was 
carried {0 far as to trench in ſome. 
reſpects upon private property, and 


in one inſtance to affect the circam- 

ſtances of a numerous order of {le 
ſtate, many of whom were amour 
thoſe the leaſt able to bear ſuch ; 
loſs. For many. of the lords had 


ages ſince, whether upon princip! 


of kindneſs or mutual utility, 7 re. 
leaſed their pcaſants from tha: 

of vaſſalage in which they wei? 
then held, and received certain fixed. 


rents from them as a compeni. a 


tion for their lands; but, under the 
preſent ſcheme and philoſophy of 
general equality, it was taught to 
be an intolerable grievance and op- 
preſſion, 0 pay — price for the en- 
joy ment of thoſe rights and goods 
of nature to W nich every man 857 
as ſuch, equally entitled. Sc min 


feudal rights and ſervices were like: 
wiſe 


ſtill retained in moſt or = 
tardihane or manors, tome of We 


* 
Wel Ly 


others, perhaps more, diſcharged in 
kind. The loſs of thete rents and 


„ by the ſmaller nobility, who were 
very numerous, and WHO being obli- 
ged to ſupport à certain degree of 
rank in very ſtraitened circum- 
tances, could expect nothing leſs 
than utter ruin and mitery to their 
families, when to this Gefalcaiion 
om their narrow incomes, was to 
be added the ſhare which they were 
in future to afford to the common 
taxation. | 


CY: 7 OY a a * 4 Won } 8 
faiiY 70 themielves, had 11 tne ear 
a held 10 130 acious A Grat OF 
1 7 87 411 — 445 _ _ 6&3 1 : 
. A ; * 0 * : 1 * 2 
their pecunlary exemp ions that tac 


1 1 3 e ee 
would not coincide in affording the 


gencies in which they were involved, 
and thereby opened the way to all 
the degradations which the monarcn 
all the diſorder and ill temper of the 
preſent time, Were now. become, not 
WW only fully ſenſible of their error, but 
began to perceive and to feel ſome 
part of the growing danger of their 
France had already preſented a 
memoir to the king, offering to 


bear their due Proportion of the 
public charges, and, ſo far as they 


ments; and tney were ſupported 
in this engagement by tne 
tie kingdom: But their repeata'ice, 


too late! the ſeaſon was now paſt! 
and the popular ferment was giown 


conciliation {ſeemed at an end. 


ſervices would be very ſeverely felt 


For the nobility, who, molt fa- 


ſmalleſt aid to extricate their ive e- 
reign or the public from the emer- 


had ſince undergone. as well as to 


lituation; the dukes and peers of 


could, anſwering for the reſt of the 
nobility as holding the tame ſenti- 


public | 
declarations or avowed diſpciiion 
| P 


of the nobles in different parts of 


cr right ſenſe of their condition, vas 


to ſuch a height, that all hope of 
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were commuted for in money, and For no equalization of taxes, no 
eaſe in their own ſituation, no ex- 
altation of their political importance 

in the ſtate, ſeemed now capable of 


affording any gratification to the 


commons, while the other two claſ- 
ſes poſſeſſed a ſiugle privilege, or 
any. degree of importance diftin& 
As the 
Writers, as well as the .crators, and 
were 


from the general maſs. 


thoſe numerous ſects who 
counted philoſophers, were almoſt 


ail on the popular ſide, ſo the te- 


nures of the nobility were rendered 


ſo odious in the numberieſs writings 
which were every hour publiſhed on 
the ſubject, and their privileges, 
claims, conduct and ſervices placed 


in juch ridiculous and degrading 


points of view, that the nobles 


thought it neceſſary to iflue a decla- 


ration in defence, wherein they in- 
Hed that their feudal rignts were 


inviolable property, coeval with 
their eiltates, and equally acquired 


by the valour of their anceſtors: 


that they had been eſtabliſhed; by 
tae origiaal conhitution of the coun- 
try, and confirmed by che ſanction 
ol unnumbered lass and of untold © 
But this declaration, inftead- 
of producing any good, or contri- 


Ages. 
a. 


buting in any degree to allay the 
prevailing animoſity, ierved only wo 
increaſe the unpopularity aad odium 
under which the nobility already la- 
bomed. nt 

At the very time that the cloſeſt 
union would have been indiſpenſably 
neceliary, to reũſt the dengas tnat 


were laid againſt the Whole of their 
immunities and diſtinctions, the no- 
bility were divided by various jea- 
louſies among themſelves, and ſplit 
into violent factions. 
ority aſſumed by the dukes and peers. 


of France, from their puitcliing feats 


in the parliament of Paris, and from. 
their 


That laperi- 


as 
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a prexrminence. . 
In che ſame manner, and as if 
_ the contagion was general and un- 
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| their being conſidered as the here- 


d:tary / counſellors of the crown, 


though a diſtinction of very long 
fſſtanding, and hitherto, like other 
old eſtabhſhments, paſſed over with- 
dut exciting much care or enquiry, 
became, in this ſeaſon of innovation, 
and under the influence of that reſt- 
lefs ſpirit winch marked the genius 

and temper of the time, an object of 

much diſſatis faction and envy with 
thoſe nobles, who from the largeneſs 
of their poſleſſions, the antiquity or 
public ſervices of their families, or 


from all together, thought them- 
ſelves no leſs entitled to ſo flattering 


avoidable, the parliaments were torn 


to pieces by internal diſſentions. For 
the places of judges, in theſe bodies, 
had by degrees been rendered in a 
great meaſure hereditary, the ſon 
uſually ſucceeding the father in the 
office, if he had attained a proper 
maturity at the deceaſe of the for- 
mer. This was conſidered both an 


intolerable grievance, and an abſo- 


Inte injury, by the pleading lawyers, 


who faw themſelves nearly cut off 


from ever attaining thoſe emolu- 
ments and diſtinctions, which they 
conſidered as the proper objects of 
their profeſſional ambition, as well 
as the due rewards of merit and 
ability, and neceſſary encourage- 
ments to aſſiduity, labour and ex- 
ertion. They accordingly formed 
a flrong and numerous as well as 


loquacious party, to cry down the 


_ Judges, and ruin them with the pub- 


lic. 'The former were not always 
correct in their deciſions; wrong 
was ſometimes confirmed or efta- 
bliſhed; and it had happened in ſome 
notorious and celebrated criminal 


calcs, which awakened the attention 


or excited the horror of all Europe, 
to ſuffer the moſt cruel puniſhment, 
which the law permitted for the 
higheſt degrees of guilt. Though 
fuch caſes were not frequent, yet 
when they occurred, the moſt enj. 
nent of the pleading advocates did 
and eloquence with which they de. 


they boldly controverted and ar. 
raigned, and ſometimes ſucceſsfully, 


every thing elſe failed, where the 


Publiſhing the proceedings. But in 


bias, to make it ſuit the immediate 
purpoſe. They, however, pained 


xy prin a peculiar no- 
il 

ed as if ſome fatality had, in Gs 

ſeaſon of innovation and danger, 


_ cial bodies to become diflatisfied 


nobility) ſhould be admitted imo 


that the innocent were condemned 


not miſs the occaſion of acquiring 
great popularity by the courage 


fended the opprefled and injured: 


the deciſions of the judges ; and if 


caſe was ſuficiently clear, they ap. 
pealed to the world at large, by 


this eager chace of popularity they 
not ſeldom overſhot the mark; for, 
being in the habit of oppoſing the 
Judges, and growing warm in the 
exerciſe, they would ſtrain and wary 
the law from its uſual and natural 


their point, in rendering both the 
judges and the courts odious; and 
were indifferent as to. t e conle- 
quences, under a rehance, that their 
own legal knowledge and abilites 
would in all caſes, and in any change 
that could take place, be indiſpen- 
ſably neceſſary. 8 | 

It is well known that the French 


ity of their own, originating from 
particular office and rank. It ſeem- 
prempted ſeveral of theſe provin- 
with their former privilege and ho- 
nour, and to attempt, by a new fe- 
galation, that none but gentle men 


(by which is intended the (maller 


their 


Heir reſpective aſſemblies. No- 
VE could have, been a greater in- 
ſult or injury to the third eſtate than 
1 his meaſure. of. folly and vanity, 
i äme had been afforded for its 
being carried into effect; it having 
E been one. of the moſt crying 
L . rieVances, of that body, that, through ik. 
Wt 1c. par rtialitx of the crown, nearly 
. promotions, whether civil, mili- 


oopolized by the nobility, T he 


being offered by men who were 
aan from the common maſs of 
HH tizens, but who now regarded 
their fellows with ſuch marked diſ- 
dain, that they would for ever ſhut 
them out from poſſeſſing the ſame 


3 
1 


advantage, | 
I erved to render the parliaments not 
I only unpop ular. but odious; and 
their ſubſequent fall, to be neither 
de with pity, nor accom panicd 
Wwith reſpeR. ; 

J Other prevalent cauſes operated 
Wn diſaniting and weakening the 
obi. Many of the moſt neceſ- 
ious, the moit turbulent, or the 
Wmolt profligate, rejoiced in the pre- 
ent ferment; they wiſhed for diſ- 
: Wrurbance and commotion, a ſtate of 


Wneſs of hope and deſire flats red 
Ian with proſpects of great poth- 
ble advantage. Tueſe 
C bought popularity at any price and 
at al events, Without any More re- 


Wgcnecral good of the ſtate. Some, 

Wot ligh rank and great power, were 
: mcte but dangerous ambition, winch 
ft F could have no other dope of obtain- 
imo i ns. ts end, chan amid NE duorders 
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Nerv, naval, or, eccleſiaſtical, were 


W:front and intended injury were the 
more galling to the commons, as 


' Theſe. circum tances | 


1 h by which they could not loſe. 
much, but from whence the cager- 


eagerly 


ard to the benefit or ſecurity of 
Wtteir particular order, than 10 the 


Efoppoſed to entertain vIews-Ol a re- 
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| produced by ſome great convulſion 
Upon this principle. 


in the ſtate. 
it was their intereſt to promote by 
all means the preſent ferment; con- 


ſidering the rage and violence of 
the people as the proper diſpoſitions 


for rendering them hereafter the 
uſeful and active inſtruments in the 
proſecution of their own defigns. 
Such men could not want retainers 


and aſſociates either 1 in ther rac 


any other order. 


It had always ert d 5 


highly diſgraceful in France, for a 


nobleman to become a member of 
the third eſtate; and on the other 


lide, ic was held no leſs diſgraceful 


tothe commons to ele& a nobleman 


to be their delegate; ſuch a meaſure, 


belides other grounds of objection, 
ſeeming to be a tacit acknowledy- | 
ment, that n9 one of their own clafs 
was properly qualified to be their 
| But all delicacy or 


r2preientative.. 
ſqueamiſhas fs in this reſpect was 


nov, in ſome inſtances, laid by en 
both ſides in the preparation for the _ 
approaching election of the ſtates, 
Some ef the moſt factious and deſ- 
perate of the nobility, either deſpair- 


ing of being choſen by their own 


order, or holding. that the tiers 


Petat would, in the preſent ſtate of 


things, aftord a more ample field 
diſplay of their talents, as 
well as a more fertile fol for the 
propagation of their opinions and 
3 uied all their intereſt and 


for the 


ddreis io obtain feats among the 
as: 


them tv the application, operatin 


with no leſs effect on the other fide, 
they were received with open arms. 


As if tae ſpirit of diicord was 
now deſtined to infect ail orders of 


men, to the clergy were little better 


{ausfed,. or united among e 
| | {e! ve 


while ſimilar motives 
and difpotitions to thoſe vehich urged =] 


3, 
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ſelves than the other claſſes of the 
people. The curates, or pariſh 

prietls, who lived among and aſ- 
dane with the commons, had 
very generally, thougn in a leis or 
greater degree as Chance or temper 
operated, imbibed many of the po- 
pular notions and opinions. But 
there was a peculiar grievance re- 
lative to themſelves, which, with 
| little open complaint, they had long 
julſtly repined at. 
monopoly which the nobility had, 
probably in all times, poſſeſſed, of 
nearly all the dignities and emoly- 
meats in the church; which, along 
wich ats being a conſtant object of 
vexation, jealouſy and envy, could 
not but operate {atally to the diſ- 
couragement of learning, virtue, 
and piety among the inferior clergy, 
and to the diligent exerciſe of thoſe 
duties, which require ſuch conſtant 


labour and care in the application, 


and are ſo indiſpenſably neceſſary in 
that body. It is, however, proba- 


ble, that this grievance was more 


felt and thought of in the preſent 


ſeaſon of reform and innovation, 


than it had been at any former pe- 
riod. 


The jealouſy ; and diſlike bingo” 


the nobthty and commons was every 
fa increaſing, and ſtrongly indi- 
ating miſchiefs and evils, which it 
ſhould have been the great obje&t 1 


of a wiſe and prudent government 


to prevent or evade, For the diſ- 
pPoſition of the nobles to ſubject their 
ellates in future to a proportional 
ſhare of the public burdens, afford- 
ed, as we have already ſeen, no ſa- 
tisfaction to the commons, while the 
former would have this conſidered 
merely as a conceſſion of favour, 
but by no means as any dereliction 
of their right of exem ption. The 
chief bone of contention 
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mation, or the three orders ſittin 


ſtrength and efficacy which thy 


This was the 
But a part of their own body 


people, 
that enen that their De 


from the union of that provin ce with 


dom than any others 1 m the kino, 


grateful return for the zeal, 11 ü 


was, 


1789. 


however, the queſtion of amal. 


and voting in common in one gene. 
ral aſſembly. This point the com. 
mons were determined, it po! üble, 
to carry at all events; decmitg 
every other acquiſition im perfad 
and of little value, without the 


was capable of communicating; 
While the nobility, in general, wer 
as obſtinately bent on its rejection 
elit. 
bliſhed an alarming precedent 2. 
gainſt the conduct Land ſent iments 
of the great majority; for at the 
provincial meeting of the ſtates gf 
Dauphiny, the nobles and cl:rgy 
not only coaleiced into one comman 
mals with the repretentatives of the 
but 1t was determined by 


of an calgamation, a ty to  gizeu a 
and currency to it from their onn 
example, by neither fitting or vourg 
in any other manner. = 
The commons of Brita any, vid 


France, had to the preſent « lay re. 
tain2d ſome greater portion of free. 
98 
dom, and who had for ſome time, 
as we have heretofore {cen, been 
in habits of great licenſe 
order, being now fired by the en- 
ample of Dauphi: iv, inſulted that 
their ſtates ſhould be modelled in 
the fame manner; but this being 
peremptorily refuſed by the gene 
men, who thought it a moſt uſe 


„ 
And All- 


and riſque with which they had ſup- 
ported the public rights, againſt ihe 
tyrannical defigns and attempts of 
the late adminiſtration ; the ditter- 
ences grew o high, ad the con 
tending 


. 


: n that the country was for ſe- 
Feral weeks in little, if any thing, 
es than in a ſtate of civil war. 


" 3 

8 B With the two princes of Conde aud 
e Wt Conti, who were at this time 
called the Triumvirate, and who were 


81 1 at the head of thoſe ſcattered par- 
3 - which fill retained ſome at- 
tchment to the court, decl-red 
? emſelves ſtrongly in ſupport of 
q Ine rights of the nobility, and pre- 


Qs 5 | 
h Uented a memorial to the king, in 
tie WS hich, along with a profeſſion, in 
rie name oft that body, of their wil- 


encies of the ſtate by conſenting 
o an equalization of taxes, they, 


e however, reſerved the obnoxious | 
1 Wroviſion, “ that this was to be 
at. considered as a matter of con- 
n deſcenſion and favour, but not 
en ok right.” And having treated, 
den a the ſame memorial, ſome of the 


ne 8 

5 200 | 
Wit great freedom, if not ſeverity, 
whos 
WIE 
kes 


Wumerous and formidable party to 
Je higheſt pitch, fo that the count, 


Dit the nation, and conſidered as 
e common enemy of the people: 
Wor did theſe circumitances fail to 


e oobility, 

| The firſt prince of the blood, the 
ae of Orleans, had, upon the 
ange of miniftry, been diſcharged 


enlle· 

m. e king from the reſtrictlons 
bir ich confined him to his country 
8 at Reinſy; but, inſtead of going 
1} che e court, he proceeded to the pa- 


ais royale in Paris, Which was his 


ts 0 
liter. en ellate, and which for ſome 
25 might have been conſidered 


Yor, XXI. 
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We parties were ſo much en- 


On the other hand, the count 
BE Artois (the king” s ſecond brot! her) 


Wingneſs to contribute to the exi- 


s pretenſions of the third eſtate 


o had long been ſufficiently unpo- 
lar, was now cxecrated through- 


Wicreaſe the general e to 


as his citadel. There he laid him- 


ſelf out by all poſſible means to at- 


tain a popularity, in the acquifition 
of which he had hitherto through 
life been flngularly unfortunate. 


His immenſe fortune (being reckon- 
ed the richeſt ſubject in Europe, aud 
his yearly income eſtimated at ſome- 


thing about half a million. ſterling) 


rendered this deſign, in the preſent 
ſtate of things, a matter of no great 


difficulty. The ftreets were de- 


luged by an uncountable multitude 


of vagabonds, partly natives, but 


a greater number outcaſts of the 


different provinces, who, hungry, 


ragged, and abandoned, were ready 
to perform any ſervice of which 
they were capable, for food and co- 
vering. By exceſſive largeſſes in 
money and corn, he ſoon became 
the idol of that vait and profligate 
city, and ſeemed to ſucceed in fill- 
ing the place which had been oc- 
cupied by the duke of Beaufort to- 
wards the middle of the laſt cen- 


tury, and to ftand fair for attaining, 


3 as he had done, the title of king of 
Wt raiſed the indignation of that 


the mob. It was impoſible that 
ſuch a man, in ſuch a fituation and 
ſuch circumſtances, ſhould be deſ- 


titute of a conſiderable party. Mi- 
rabeau, and ſome other of the moſt 


violent de magogues in the ſucceed- 


18% convalſions, were cl: fely con- 


netted with him, and were ſuppot d 
to be actuated in their proceedings 


by views very different from thoſe 
which were oſtenſibly en. 


While the duke, Wrapped up in the 


darkneſs of his Olympus, aud ixed 


in the centre of all the politics, 


intrigues, cabals, and violence of | 
the metropolis, was, without any 
viſible exertion, for a conſiderable 
time, fuppoled to guide the clouds, 


and to direckt the cure of the tem- 


peſt. 


2 21 Mr. Neckar 
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Mr. Neckar has been much, and 
to all appearance deſervedly, blam- 
ed ſar not having uſed the means 
which hig.offgial-Rtaation and even 
his; popularity, ſeemed. to place in 
his hands, 4 endeavouring, pre vi- 
ous t the elections, or even after, 
tao allay the ferment Which prevail - 
_ Ed, an the nation, to contiliate ſome, 
25 gain aver others of the jarring 
Ken and above all things, to en- 
deavour to heal or to ſoften the ani - 
meſities between the commons and 
_ the, nobility; which, as the latter 
were now willing - to. reſign their 
_ Exemption with reſpect to taxation, 
and might probably, under the in- 
fluence; of the preſent alarming aſ- 
pet of public affairs, have been 
ed to further conceſſions, did not 


a, by any means ſeem an unattainable 
J 


object. Nothing of this ſort was, 
| However, done or attempted; every 
thing ſeems to have been committed 
to chance, or ſuffered to purſue that 
dias from which it received its 
original direction; while the miniſ- 
ter, confident. in hope, and looking 
_ to the States General with a degree 
of idolatry, as the ſummit of all poſ- 
ſible perfection, ſeemed to ruſh 


blindly. on, truſting, in defiance of 


the. hiſtory. and experience of paſt 
times, to find in that body a re- 
medy for all the political evils of 
An this courfe, and through all 

the violence of eontending factions, 
he adhered, firmly to his favourite 
| ſcheme of the double repreſentation 
ef the commons; although that 
me aſure was dire ly contrary to the 
opinion and advice of the parlia- 
ment, the notables, of moit if not 
all the other miniſters, and to the 


ſentiments and liking of the king 


himſelf. To ſecure this point, he 
Preſented a memoire ta the ſove- 


„ of df + * * * 
* 
* 


reign, in which he rendered lin 
perſonally reſponſible for the ye. 
ceſs of that meaſure, and vain 


fider them as poſſbilities, or v 


| 3 


eſtate a double repreſentation; but 


defired that he might be made tie 
ſacrifice to its failure, or at leaf} 90 
its production of any finiſter even. 
It is remarkable, that while in thi 
piece he drew an imaginary pidun 
of ſome of the effects which real 
enſued, he ſeemed ſcarcely to con- 


3 
8 e 
3 


think there was turpitude ſufficient 
in mankind for their production. 
The king, who had received ; 
miniſter from the people merely 
in the hope of thereby reſtoring 
ty to the public, and quit 

did not think it prudent 
to hazard ſo deſired an object by 
any interference of his own in coun- 
teracting his deſigns. In purſuance 
of this ſentiment, in the beginning 
of January 1789, he iſſued that de. 
cree, framed or diQated by the 
miniſter, which granted to the third 


—* 


through ſome unaccountable negl. 
gence or blindneſs, left untouched 
that moſt eſſential queſtion of amal. 
gamation, and conſequently of the 
Rates ſitting in one, two, or three 
chambers. For the minilter, in his 
preceding memoire to the king, 
although it was ſufficiently verbeſe 
in other reſpects, touched lightly 
upon this ſubject, as if it were 3 
matter rather of indifference than 
moment; only caſually expreſung 
a hope, that the ſtates would ſetie 
theſe matters among themſelves 
without any diſſention; and hint 
ing, diftantly, at the poſſbiliy d 
the union of the three orders, vil. 
out giving any opinion for 
againſt its propriety. 


4 have 


Nothing could been more 


unfortunate in the preſent ſtate : 
things than this omiſſion, and * 


4 


E Ina) be conſidered as opening the | 
bt Hay in a very great meaſure to che 
cceeding evils: The king's de- 
bon on the ſubject would have 
R ben final, and not only willingly 
i me to, but was expected and 
\ — for none of the parties had 
I « called in queſtion the plenitude 
lis auchoricy, at leaſt until the 
+ eeting* of the ſtates; to act iu all 
Wings a5 -proviſionary jegidator. 
5 or did it require any great ſaga- 
1 o foreſee, that the great point 
We 2 double | repreſentation being 
7 Pined by the third eſtate, while the 
| Pe, of amalgamating the three 
? ers into one, was left open and 
decided, they would immediately 
dearour to ſeize the advantage thus 


Pfcitely more ſtrenuous and im- 
Wetuous in their efforts to obtain 
Wi: ſecond, which could alone com- 
Wunicate chat full efficacy .to the 
Wouble repreſentation Which they 

Wihed and aimed at. Nor did it 

em more difficult to perceive the + 
Wanger of truſting the whole power 


ele aflembly, without any other 
check or regulate its conduct, or 
W power whatever in the govern- 

gent which could, even by the in- 


iran” the exorbitances to Which 
ct a body, poſſeſſed of ſuch un- 
Kampled authority, mutt almoſt be 
ceſlartly ſubject. It was evident, 
Mat in fuch an aſſemblage all its 


it wer muſt be ſubje&edto the ca- 
dice or deſign of a majority; that 
3 ch a majority, once formed, would 


pon decome too much enamoured 
their new power, not ta conlete- 
My together in its ſupport; that 
e difenting minority, hat- 
* number, could do nothing 
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ed, and that their ſuccels in the 
5 t inſtance would render them 


Fa mighty ſtate in the hands of a 


rpoſition of a negative, attempt to 


exiſtence. 15110107 


Fheſe, not only poſſible buy "oy 
bable conſequences; were; however, 


een upon this occaſion. 


Some well - Judged © propoſals 


were, however, made for mollifying 


or correcting this ſtate of things, | 
and for conciliating the animofity 
of the parties: for the nobles had 
bound themſelves by a folemn oath, 
never to ſubmit to the amalga- 
mating or conſolidating ſyſtem, ſo 
far as to ſit or to vote in one io mare 
mon aſſembly, * 
One of theſe ne was, — 
the repreſentatives of the nobles 
and elergy ſhould be united in one 
aſſembly, and ſhould ſupply, at leaſt 
in a certain degree, the place of the 


home of lords in England; while 
the third eſtate ſhould ſit by itſelf, 


under the name of the ago oF com- 


reſtrict tne number of ſeats poſſeſſed 


by both to a Certain given and pro- 
portional number; that the clergy 
ſhould be choſen by rotation; that 


the nobles ſhould poſſeſs a certain 
given quanticy of land to qualify 
them for election; but in order that 


the ſervices of merit and ability 


ſhould not be loſt to the public, nor 


utility ſacrificed to forms, that the 
102 een 


*farr 


more than complain (if they were 
allowed to do that) and would 
thereby become entirely uſeleſs, 
1 the triumphant majority, by 
a proper management of the in- 
flamed! populace, wirn the national 
purſe and the ſwoßd in their hands, 
might eſtabliſn the moſt complete 
tyranny, under a republican name 
or form. and render it unalterable, 
by boldly; ou N Peri Br 


The ſocond Ache was ac 5 
more comprehenl ve. It propoſed 
to unite, as the other did, the clergy 
and nobility in one houſe; but to 


* ccc 


* 
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eldeſt ſons or immediate heirs of 
theſe noble poſſeſſors ſhould be like- 
_ wile qualified to fill feats, if elected; 

and laſtly, to enlarge the ſphere of 


repreſentation in the third eſtate, 


to remove prejudices, and to unite 
every rank and claſs of the people 
in one common intereſt, that the 
nobility at large, as well as the 
clergy, who were not appointed to 
the upper, but Jeſs numerous aſſem- 
bly, ſnould be qualified to be elected 
by the commons as their repreſen- 
tatives in the third eſtate; the num- 
ber to be ſtill reſtricted, though, to 
: its original deſignation. | 
It is eaſily feen that this ſcheme, 
1 adopted, would, among its ſmall- 
er benefits, have been the means 
of introducing much decency, ur- 
banity, and order, in the delibera- 
tions and proceedings of that body; 
chat it would likewiſe have tended 
10 a general diffuſion of intelligence 
and public knowledge among the 
members, which was much and 
particularly wanted in whatever 
related to foreign affairs a 
nections; that it muſt have had an 
admirable effect in removing pre- 
zudices, curing an iimotities, And 
coaleſeing all the claſſes of the peo- 
ple; and that it Would have ob- 
viated that reproach fince thrown 
upon the conſtituent aſſembly, that 
they were moſtly compoſed of law- 
yers, attornies, country curates, ar- 
tiſts, and authors; that manv of 
them were men of narrow minds, 
and of very circumſcribed know- 
ledgeʒ and were as little reſpectable 
in point of property, as of ability 
or knowledge. Theſe were, how- 
ever, but {ſmaller matters, when 
placed in compariſon with that ex- 


cellency of \conftlitution, and that 
Juit fitneſs, due proportion, ſtrength, 


and ſecurity of all che parts of go- 


LIES * » wn # 
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or ſaid might have been derived fro 


its defects. 


and con- 


They poſleſſed wiſdom and jun 


178g. 
vernment, which the framer; and 
ſupporters of this ſcheme ſurnoſy 


it. For they repreſented, that cou. 
terpoiſes would be thus Provide 
to every diſtinct power in the flag; 
that each would operate as a cle 
and regulator to the others, and pr. 
vent all exceſs in any; that underjyq 
guards it would become impoſide 
for any one to devour all the other; 
and that thus, the moſt valuzh} 
parts of the Engliſh conſtitutin 
would be obtained, without any of 


But the views of the common 
were now ſo much extended, al 
their deſires ſo much in{lamed h 
the near Freibad of placing all the 
powers of the ſtate in one tingt 
aillembly, that no ahh mien which 
went wide of that mark could be 
attended to with eee "bu 
not difficult to find oſtenſible ad 
popular reaſons for the rejection d 
ſuch a propoſal. It would be di 
graceful in the laſt degree for tit 
greateſt and moſt N 2 
tion in Europe to borroiv a Ct 
ſtitution from another "county 


ſophy ſufficient for modelling and 
regulating their own gon enen 
without ſubmitting to the ame 
degradation of being in any deg ores 
beholden to the aid o forci? netz, 
This idea had ſuecli force, that i 
became for a conſide »rable time 1 
'hxed Principle neither to bort 
from, nor to imitate . 19] and in au 
reſpect whatever relauve t0 the jeate 
and government. 

It had at all times been cults 
mary in France, at the clectie ons o 
the ſtates general, for ech oraer 
in each diſtrict to preſent à m emo: 
rial of grievances, accompanied wii 


 Iuliructions, 0 uus Peculiar «ry 


Sic the clergy, the nobility, and 
Whe commons. Theſe* memorials 
3 or inſtructions were called cabhiers; 
U and in proportion to the number of 
: nem that coincided in pointing 
Pur any particular grievance, or in 
Wurging any particular inftruction, it 
Y 25 expected the ſtates would pay 


late their conduct accordingly. 
Po general was the ſpirit now 
d. that the cahiers of the no- 
bility, as well as of the clergy, went 


* 
_— 


I Peut, as thoſe of the commons; the 
Wooly diſtinctions of any conſequence 
. Peing, that although the delegates 
4 jet tne nobility. were inſtructed to 


ons of that order, they were ſtrict- 
g 1 withneld from any ſurrender of 


* ſted on by the commons; but the 
end diſtinction was che great 


Wource of diſcontent and diicord, 

emed impoſible that the two other 

q prders could accord with the third 
i 


Kommons were inſtructed, peremp- 


® ſo. much, that their delegates 
Pere generally, if not univertally, 
Wn firucted to reſiſt the attempt to 
Ide utmoſt, and to proceed to any 
. Exremity, even to that of ſeceſion, 
Pooner than ſubmit to it. The de- 
Pegues ated up to the ſpirit of their 
Wofructions, and beſides refolutions 
and declarations, in order to guard 
againſt the verſatility of individuals, 
they were generally bound by a 
10 e oath never to arc or to vote in 
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lie practice being equally common 


: (particular a tention to them, and re- 
ks fully to a reform in the govern- 


wp! ec up treely the pecuniary exemp- 
E (cir teudal rights, which was in- 


 hibited: 


oleing a principle in which it 


for the deputies of the 


* Lally Talrndal.. 


*[213 
one common or. general aſſembly, 
but to adhere firmly to their ancient 
forms and mode of acting. 
Thus early did the unfortunate 
effects of that fatal error, negli- 


gence, or whatever other name it 
may be called, waich left that moſt 


eſſentie! queſtion of conſolidation 


open and undecided, begin to ap- 


pear, and with a moſt alarming 
aſpect, in the firſt inſtance, opened 
the way to all the confuſion that 


followed, to the utter degradation 


and ruin of the two firſt orders of 
the ſtate, and to the final overthrow 


of the longeſt eſtabliſhed govern- 


ment in Chriſtendom, and probably 


in the world, China mal” not er. | 


os age Wit 
The following ſhort account | 


. the views of the different parties 
then in France is thus given by a 


perſon well acquainted wich them, 


and who was himſelf an actor of 


conſideration in the ſcenes then ex- 
* That, „ the commons 
« wiſhed to conquer; the nobles 


„ wiſhed to preſerve what they al- 


« ready poſſeſſed; the elergy wait⸗ 
« ed to fee which fide would be 


e viRoriaus, in order to join the 
® to inſiſt upon the conſolida- 


ww ot the three orders in one aſ- 
abi This enraged the nobi- 


“ conquerors; but, “ if any one 


« ſincerely wiſhed tor Peace, it Was 
« the king.“ 
The ſtates had been at for 


the 27th of April, and moſt of the 


deputies were on that day aſſembled 
at Verſailles ; but the numerous de- 
putation from Paris, as well as the 
multitude of the electors, occaſion- 
ed fo much delay in the elections of 


that city, that the king thought it 


neceſſary to defer the opening of the 


aflembly unto the 4th of May. The 


factions who were thus brought 
from all parts of the kingdom to 


ſ*Of3 claſu 
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claſh together and ſhew their ani- 
moſity at Verſailles, were ſoon diſ- 
tinguiſhed, and were arranged un- 


der their reſpective leaders before 


the formal opening of the afſembly. 
They were claſſed under three great 
_ diviſions; and theſe ſubdivided into 
- aller pittiess 7 2 eff ts oy 
__ © Thefirſt was the ariſtocratic party, 
who were determined to ſupport, in 
all events, and at all hazards, the 
ancient form and mode of proczed- 
ing, by a ſeparation of the ſtates 
into three chambers, and by each 
chamber retaining its reſpective 
Veto, or negative on the others. 
This party was conſiderable, whe- 
ther conſidered with reſpect to num- 


its leaders, in both orders of the 
nobles and of the clergy. 
The ſecond diviſion was that of 


the middle or moderate party; who, 


though averſe to continue the diſ- 
tinction of three ſeparate orders, as 
too complicated and difficult a ſyſ- 
tem for practice, yet wiſhed for a 
conſtitution founded upon the Bri- 


tiſh principle of reciprocal controul, 


ſuch as we have already taken no- 


not near ſo numerous as the former, 
yet it included names, both with 
reſpect to talents and integrity, 
Which ranked high among the moſt 
eminent in the kingdom; and even 
among the commons, was ſupported 
by ſuch men as Mounier, Bergaſſe, 
W 
The lat, but the great and tri- 
umphant diviſſon, was that over- 
 whelming democratic party which 


was deſtined to ſwallow up all others, 


and to level all diſtinctions, from 
the iceptre'tr the bare 'croſs of St. 
Louis, in the duſt? This party em- 
braced the moſt violent and turbu- 
lent ſpirits of the mation in the third 


with contempt by his own org, 
the moſt conſoicuous of their lead; 


was unexpectedly arreſted by dea, 
in the midſt of his turbulent an 
ambitious career. Nor were dem. 
cratic principles confined entirely 


ed with no leſs violence by the h. 
goire, who headed a party amor 


the clergy. The duke of Orlet 


| Creſſy, in Valois, took care to pn. 
ber, or to the talents and ability of 


tached to him, and whoſe name 
ſtood high among the modern jpe. 
culative philoſophers and politic; 


content to the moſt 
| democracy. 
tice of. Though this party was 


their formal opening, when it might 


hoped-for an event, the profligit 
' populace of the metropolis deter 
| mined to exhibit to the collected f: 


manners, and of their incurable di- 


„ 


eſtate, among whom the celebryy 
Mirabeau, finding himſelf rejeca 


obtained a ſeat, and ſoon beans 


which he continued to be, until }; 


the third eſtate; they were ado. 


ſhop of Autun, and the curate Gr. 


having been choſen a member if 
the ſtates for his own bailliage of 


vide a ſanction for his future co. 
duct, by employing the abb 
Sieyes, who was particularly a. 


to draw up his cubier or jnitruftion 
in the name of that bailywicke; 
which the abbe accompliſhed n 2 
manner that could not but afir 
eager Wilkes og 


But in this interval, between the 
firſt aſſemblage of the ſtates at Ver- 
ſailles, and the day appointed far 


have been imagined that all mur. 
mur and all nm mes would hate 
been abſorbed in the expectati! 
and joy excited by ſo new and ut 


e of every part of tte 
ingdom, an early and notable ſpe⸗ 
cimen of the ferociouſneſs of thei 


poſition to diſorder and tumult. 
The primary elections had y 
ſome days been carried on in dt 
ISHS LLP OS diterem 


rent diſtricts of Paris; but as 


is is a term and ſubject little un- 
Veerſtood in this country, ſome ſhort 
explanation may here be neceſſary. 
he inhabitants of every diſtrict in 
unce, preparatory to the election 
olf delegates, hold what 15 called a 
primary aſſembly, where they chooſe 
A preſcribed number of electors, who 
re to act for the whole in the choice 
of a repreſentative to the ſtates. 
he primary aſſemblies have no- 
ding farther to do with the final 
WT election of delegates, nor have they 
any knowledge who they are to be, 
but they leave their cahiers or 
inttructions with the electars, which 
WE are by them communicated to the 
repreſentative. By this courſe it is 
WE eafily ſeen, that there is no immedi- 
ate or near connection between the 
= delegate and thoſe whom he repre- 
W {:nts, he being a deputy choſen by 


8 direQtly to the good will of the peo- 
ie at large. : 


and afforded an opportunity to the 


3 be liable to produce ſome diſorders, 


| theſe apprehenſions, or that the 
the French guards, who had for 
ſome time been ſtationed in that 


i ready at call to preſerve order, 
Nt © if | 


W other deputies, and owing nothing 


= Theſe primary aſſemblies, in 
W which cuſtom, and the practice of 
deſcanting upon and flating griev- 
W ances in their cahiers, neceifarily 
W produced much licence of ſpeech, 


meaneſt individuals, of publicly vent- 
ng their diſcontents, could not but 


even in welt regulated ſocieties ; 
1 but in the preſent ſtate of Paris, 
| their effect was highly and juſtly 

| dreaded by the ſober, moſt reſpec- 
able, and moſt opulent part of the 
Citizens. Whether it was to obviate 


court as, ba it otherwiſe neceſſary, 


| Capital, now received orders to dou- 
ble their guards, and to be conſtant- 
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Things, however, went on quiet- 
ly for ſome days; but it happened 
that M. Reveillon, a citizen of the 


firſt order in point of reſpectabilit = 
and opulence, and who condutted a 


: 
E 


capital paper-manufaQory, in which 


he gave conſtant. employment to a 
ou number of workmen, had pre- 
ided, along with 2 M. Henriot, and 


ſome other of the. moſt eminent ci- 
_tizens in that quarter, at the prima- 

ry aſſembly held for the diſtrict of 
St. Antoine. It is farther ſaid, that 
being aſtoniſhed at the length and 
violence of the political harangues 


held forth by ſome of his own work- 
men, and at the ſtrange doctrines 


which they advanced, Reveillon 


could not fo far govern his temper, 


5 


probation at their conduct. 


as not to ſhew ſome marks of diſap- 


This enraged chem ſo much, that 
to draw the mob entirely to their 


ſide, and to render his deſtruction 


certain, his own workmen, whom 
he had ſo long employed and main- 
_ tained, raiſed the malicious and falſe 
report againſt him, that he was at 

the head of a combination of ma- 
nufacturers and maſters, who had 
agreed to reduce the wages of all 
the journeymen and working peo- 
ple in Paris; and that he had him. , 
ſelf publicly declared, that their 
wages was not only far beyond their 

deſerts, but much more than was 
neceſſary for the maintenance f 

them and their families 
Such a report, without regard to 


its falſehood, might have been pro- 
ductive of ſome miſchief in an) 
manufacturing and populous place, 


but in the tumultuoas Fauxbourg, 


or ſuburb of St. Autoine, ever prone 
to ungoverned riot and diſorder, and 
where the population was immenſe, 


it was like the application of wilg- 


fire to gun- powder. The rabble, 
e 2 


however, 
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| however, not having vet arrived at 


the height of cheir fury, amuſed 
themſelves the firſt day by burning 


M. Reveillon, and ſome others, in 


effigy; and a detachment of guards, 


who were fent to ſuppreſs the tu- 


. mult, being too weak for the pur- 
poſe, their failure ſerved to increaſe 


Tie audacity of the mob. 
The intoxication and mutual com- 


munication produced in the night 


were lufficient to prepare them for 


any pitch of enormity on the ſuc- 


ceeding day, They accordingly 


| proceeded to demoliſh the houſes of 
M. Reveillon, ard M. 
Heoriot, which they : - in 

fectually acconiplithed with great 
_ diſpatch. A ſtrong body of the guards 


April 28. 


having arrived before they could 


proceed any farther in the accom- 


pliſhment of their deſigus, were 
immediately ſaluted with a violent 
ſhower of ſtones and tiles, which 
they bore for ſome time with great 
temper ; but perceiving that their 


forbearance only ſerved to render 


the mob more daring and violent 1n 
their attack, the guards at length 
threw in a cloſe and heavy fire, 


which made a milerable ſlaughter 


among the rabble. A 
ber were killed; | 
crowded with the wounded ; and 
terror immediately ſucceeding to 


great num 


inſolence, the reſt diſperſed as faſt 


as they could. 

It was Rtrongly aſſerted 
time, that this riot was not acciden- 
tal, and did not ariſe from the aſ- 
ſigned cauſes, nor from any ſudden 
impulſe of the populace, but had 


been inſtigated by ſome of the lead- 


ers of the contending factions, as an 
experiment to try the temper both 
of the mob and of the ſoldiers, and 
therefrom to draw concluſions which 
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the hoſpitals 


at the 


might hereatier be Ge” to 
certain caſes, Thus far is cer an, 


that che court and the popular Party 
charged each the other with being the 


authors of it; that each pointed gy 


a great leader on the oppolite {4; 


as being the immediate inſtigator; 
and that both parties aſſerted, wig 
the utmoſt poſitiveneſs, that wreichez 
who were dying of their wounds i 


the hoſpitals, confeſſed they hat 


been hired, but either would nt 
or could not declare by whom.—{f 


either charge be founded, what 
means can hereafter be deemed! t 


execrable for the purpoſes of fac. 


tion! ? 
Though peace was thus apparent 


1y reſtored to the capital, yet th: 
fermentation among the mob was { 


great, that it was eaſily ſeen to beof 
a very doubtful and precarious tn. 
ture; a ſtronger proof of which nee! 


not to be given, than that the wüch 


body of French guards in Pars 
were obliged to be drawn out, with 
loaded arms, bayonets fixed, and 
artillery planted in different places 
in order to inſure the execution df 
two ruffians who had been taken n 
the very act of plunder. It wash 


this inſurrection that women were 
firſt ſeen to forget all e 
natural to their ſex, with all the te. 
' ſtraiats fixed by habit and o, ini 
and to mix with more than mal ſcu- 
line fury 1 in ſcenes of blood and ce 


fruction, It was here too that mea 


were taught to diſguiſe themtelves 


in the dreſs of women, therevy '9 
evade the punithment | due to tal 
crimes. --- 

Such were the fad auſpices under 


which the firſt aſſemblage of che 
' ates general of France, 
long lapſe of 17 


after 4 
5 years, was deſtine 


to commence irs proceed'n * 


CH Ak, 
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5 emu and 1 55 opening of ihe aſſembly of the ſtates general at Verſailles. 
Hir, ſpeech by the king. Keeper of the ſeals ſpeech. Long harangue by 
BY 1. Neckar diſappoiuts all parties. Ineæplicable conduct of the miniflers, 
in leaving the queſtion of conjolidation, and thoje relative to the manner of 
BW 7: berating! and voting, till undecided. All the legal authority in the Hing 
on then pofſejed by ihe fing. Fatal conſequences of that omiſſion of the mi- 
WW n/ters. Scheme thence formed by the third eftate to render the other orders 
entirely dependent upon them. Explanation of the phraſe Verification of 
WB Powers, Commons invite the clergy and nobles to come to their hall, in order 
Y 70 proceed in commen with them, in the verification of their reſpecti ue writs 
YH of return. | Invitation refuſed, as being contrary to eftabliſhed form, and 
Jabverſive of the rights of the cher orders. Commons paſs a reſolution, that 
0 writs could be valid that were not verified in their chamber and preſence ; 
and that, without going through that form, the other two chambers would 
Le illegal aſſe nblies. Nobles blamed for their obſtinacy in refuſing to comply 
W with the demand of the commons, Clergy wavering. Privileged orders 
WW cwakencd by their internal difſcentions. Meetings of the commons tumultuous 
ad diſorderly. Admijion of the populace cauſes ſhameful diſorders, and 
Al produces 7 lime great evils. Nobles proceed with their ſeparate veriſica- 
ions, and declare tbemſelwes duly conſtituted. This proceeding treated wwith 
be utmoſt contempt by the commons. Commiſſioners appointed to ſettle the dif- 
W ferences betveen the nobles and commons, and the clergy att as mediators ; 
W but the diſputan's can agree in nothing. Minifters alarmed, now perſuade 
the king to interfere, when it is too late Nobies paſs an arret, declaring. 
the nel beration by orders to be efjential to the monarchical canſtitution and 
that they would ever perſevere in this principle, as being epualiy neceſſary 
bath to monarchy and freedom. Conferences between the orders renewed ix 
compliance with the king's requeſt, M. Neckar brings forward his conci- 
latory plan, jupperted by a meſſage from the king to all the orders; accepted, + 


2 in fact, only by the clergy, White the other orders ſcem io deliberate on it, 
. they clog it with conditions aub ich they know will be inadm ble. Com- 

. mons alarm the nobles, by declaring that they will conſtitute themſelves into 
a en active aſſembly, and proceed to buſine/s. Nebles continue obſtinate, not- 

5 


dot HHanding the endeavours of the temperate few among them. Commons 
mmairedly endeavour to render them more inflexible. Nobles and commons fe- 
verally addreſs the king. Party of the commons continually gaining ground 
among the clergy. Three curates of Poiciou bring their aurits of return for 
verification to the commons, and are received with acclamations of the 


p "gb: joy and iriumph. Third eſtate aſſume the title of Naticnal Aſſembly. 
1 S gnalixe their new title by a trong and popular a of ſoucreigity. Sfec- 


7ators interrupt the debates, hoot and menace the member s, and publijh lift $ of | 

1 be Voters, Aigmatiſing thoſe as enemies to their country who Hote contrary 109 8 
iber ling. King and minifters, greatly alarmed, determine upon ho.deng a 
Col Cee. era, Wi 3 . —_ reyal 
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royal ſeſſion. Preparations for carrying that meaſure into execution jy, 
ducted with ſuch imprudence and raſhneſs, as to excite the greateſt , 
alarm. National aſſembly ſhut out from their hall by guards and aui 
without any previous notice or tuoauledge of the intention. Common: 5 
prebenſtve of immediate diſſolution, hurry through a violent ſtorm of ra, 
an old tennis-court, where they bind themſelves by a ſolemn oath, ny, 
part until the conſtitution wwas completed. Extreme odium, as well at uh 
evil conſequences, which the bad conduct of the miniſters in this trauſadu 
drew upon the king. Majority of the clergy join the commons. Grey 1 
and triuięb upon this occafion. Commons, upon this junction, are confi 
z their To. Royal ſeſſion. Plan of a new conſtitution or ſyſtem o . 
vernment laid down by the king. Various cauſes which operate io iu 
ect ion. Commons refuſe to adjourn or interrupt their ſeſſion. Iſſue a tin 
declaring the perſons of their members inviolable. Outrages at Verſa 
and in Paris. Poiſſardes, and another order of women, become highl; u 
zorious. Extraordinary ſcenes in the gardens of the palais royal. Par iin 
to prone to revolt, that M. Nectar is obliged to ſend a letter to allay th jy 
ment. Commons treat the king's ſyſtem with ſilent contempt. Archbiſy V 
Paris terrified by the dangers to which he had been expoſed by the ralll, 
comes, with the minority of the clergy, to the hall of the commons, wher: tn i 

_ . evithdrew their proteſt, Count de Clermont Tounere, and M. de Lal) 
the mt flrenuaus endeavours to bring the nobles to an union with tha. 
 mons, but the majorily continue inflexible. Minor party of that urdr din 
He ſame evening, and join the third eſtate» Majority, at length, afir1 
meſſage from the king, and violent debates, unite with the commons. Grit 
Hopes formed of the happy conſequences which would enſue from this urin 
_ the flates. New and alarming councils aud meaſures adopted by tht cut 
Troops drawn frem different parts of the kingdom towards the capi. 
Cauſes or motives of this extraordinary change of meaſures not yet clearly i. 
Veloped. Contending parties charge each other with evil deſigns, which WE 
mutually denied. National aſſembly had not, ſince the late union of th: ju", Wi 
afforded any viſible cauſe for jealouſy or violence. Succeſsful mean: 1% 
Paris to ſeduce the French guards from their duty. Pariſians force tht it. 
fon, and reſcue the mutinous ſoldiers of that body aubo were confined fir ij 
obedience of orders, and other acts of contumacy. National afſembly prin 
a ſpirited remonſtrance to the king on the near approach of the troops. Lin 
anſaæuers, that the diſorders in Paris afford the only motive for this meajanh 
and propoſes to transfer their ſitting to Noyon or Soiſſons, in which ct K 
abould remove the court and follow them. Democratic leaders reject thi ft 
poſal. Horrid deſigus attributed to the court by the oppoſite party in tt 
change of ſyſtem. Opinions of mare moderate men on the ſubject, ſi fat ® 
they can be collected. M. Nectar ordered to refign his place, and to qui 0 
Lingaom. Other 2 M. de Breteuil placed at the bead if i 
new miniſtry, and Marſhal Broglio appointed to command the arn). Ul 
orders in Paris commence on Sunday morning, on the arrival of thi, int, 
ligence. Prince de Lambeſc, in an ill: judged attempt, with his regina / 
cavalry, to diſperſe the riotous populace in the gardens of the Thuilr\ 
hhamefully repulſed, All government being at an end in Paris, a d 1 0 


+= 
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3 ' ; ard rape is ſucceeded by a nizht of the nioſt dreadful panic. On Monday 
BS morning above 1 0,000 people aſſemble, and ſeem animated by one commer 
WB foul.” Temporary bodies of electors appointed to the government of their re- 
Juve diftrifts. Army of 30,000 men Judden'y formed. Foined by the 
French guard. New cockade. Appearances nos only of defence but of de- 
ive war: Plundeters, detected in the fact by the podulace, inſtantly hanged © 
WT by the lantern ropes, Thus commenced the dreaaful precedent of the popu- 
ace becoming in the ſame inſtant both the judges and the executioners of the 
bab. On Tueſday morning the new army complete their preparations by 
xing tbe arms in the pallic arpefitories. Attack the Baſtile.  Contra- 
EE 74ory accounts of” ſeveral circumſtances relative tothe attacking and tat- 
ig of that fortre/s. M. de Launay, the governor, dragged to the Place de 
SE Greve, and miſerably murdered. M. de Loſme, his major, a man of great 
bunanity, and who bad treated the priſoners with unujual tenderneſs, meets 
ble ſame fate. This day introduced the ſavage cuſtom of mutilating the 
== cs of the victims, and of exhibiting their bleeding heads in the ſtreets on 
ile. The lives of a handful of invalids, who garriſoned the Baſtile, ſaved 
WY by the French guards." The mayor of Paris, being detected in a correſpondence 
WS with the court, is turned out of office, and ordered to priſon for trial, by the 
= commit of electors; but is forced from the guard by the rabble, who mur- 
dier him on the ſpot, and exhioit his head inthe [ireets like the others. Only 
Bf ſeven prijoners found in the Baſtile. On the Sunday ana Monday the king's 
BY miniflers and generals ſeemed aſleep, or in a trance; but on Tueſilay, the 
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I 3 former found themſelves ſuddenly overwhelmed by a deluge of misfortunes 
Vin every quarter 3 and could find no other reſource than that of concealing 


Vn the jovereign the diſmal and dangerous ſituation in which he vas in- 
= volved. National aſſembly, with the terrors of diffelution ard imprijon- 
ment before their eyes, reſolved, with the firmneſs of a Roman ſenate, net io 
relinquiſh a fingle point. Pajs a celebrated reſolution. Solicit the king to 


' HE witharato his troops, King's anjaver. Afembly reſolve on Tueſday not to 
I 1 4 X . * 
4} 


=  /eparate, But 'to fit up all night in their ball, Syſtem of concealment /till 
= urfued. Duke de Linncourt forces bis way to the king's bedſſle at mid- 
= gt, and acquaints him ewith the true ſtate of bis affairs. King reſigns 
nel next morning into the lands of the afl mbly. His ſpeech received 
. with loud acclamations,' and the while aim accompany him back to the 


palace. Paris now to be confidered as a preat repubiic. M. la Fayette 
oc bointed to the command of the : my. M. Bailly chojen mayor. Na- 
: E 


oral aſſenbly ſend a deputation of 84 mrmber: to Paris. King perſuaꝶued 
= 7 the humiliating and angerous meaſure of wiflting the capital. Met at 
Seve by 2 5,000 rational guards, who c , him tothe town houſe, Returns 


; I ; ſafe to V erfailles. TIn5u mea: and barta "us (6 "Fs popular in Paris, C ruel » 
fi = murders of Foulon and Berthier. Spy dijperfion of the late miniſters, 
_ rivers, generals, and favourites, who, wvith the Count d' Arters, his two 


nn, and the Princes of Conde and Conti, eſcape to foreign countries. At- 
tembts made by the moderate party in the aſſembly for adopting efetual 
Sans to reſtrain that ſanguinary ſpirit which was now becoming jo dread- 
| fully general. Exceſſive joy at M. Neckar's return. Triumphal entry inte 
4 e 3 5 Paris. 
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Paris. Hit hopes. vnexpeBedly Blaſted by the refulal of the Pariſßar 


order the reieaſe of M. Berenval, or to grant a general amueſty. Dreqy, 
ful fate of di as and _ wobl 8 UGtis e the country in 


W's 


May at, be more folemn or 
7599 auguſt than the opening 
of the ſtates general of France at 
Verſailles: it ſeemed, indeed, a 


dom and ability of a numerous and 
mighty nation, concentrated under 
one roof, and under the eye of a 
common father, preparing to modify 


the government of the whole ; and 


by affixing ſuch barriers to the ex- 
ceſſes of power, ſuch checks upon 


licentiouſneſs, and eſtabliſhing ſuch _ 
ſecurities to rights as c uld not be 


overthrown or ſhaken, are thereby 
expected to do every thing that hu- 
man foreſight was capable of, to- 


Wards tranimuing to poſterity a 


fair proſpect of tranquillity and 


happineſs through a long courſe of 


ſucceeding ages. It was, however, 
an unpleaſing circumitance, that 
many of the moſt moderate men in 


all the orders, and among thoſe the 


beſt informed in every thing that 
related to the preſent ſtate of af- 
fairs, could enjoy no part of this 
flattering proſpect; but that, on the 
contrary, already terrified by the 
ſcenes of intrigue and faction, which 


were either opening before their 


eyes, or which they knew to be in 
embryo, and ſtill more by the au- 
dacity and violence of character 


which marked ſeveral of the tac- 


tious leaders, they could augur no- 
| thing but evil and miſchief as the 
reſult of ſuch combinations, and 


5 trembled at the thoughts of thoſe 


crimes and miſeries, which they 


imagined mu of neceflity precede: 


TYOTHING Saul 35 


o- 
rious ſight, to behold all ' the wiſ- 


conhined or guarded ; 


the nen of peace and ole. 
tional liberty. 


The king delivered a ſhort . perch 
from the throne, in which, af er de. 
claring the ſatisfaction he felt 2 
being ſurrounded by the repreſen. 
tatives of his people, and of hearing 


that the two firſt orders were d.. 


poſed to renounce their \Pecuniar 
privileges, he expreſled his une l. 
nets at the general reitleinet3 which 
prevailed, and the exceſſive dclite of 
innovation which had ſeized the 
minds of his people. He after. 


wards declared his reſolution t0 lap 


port the principles of monarchy; 


while the following kind exyrel- 
ſions, with which he concluded, h. 
dicated of what nature he intended 
that government to be, viz.—* bi 


« all that can be expected from the 


* moſt teuder attachment to public 


ce happinels, all that can be aked 


« from a {overeign, the friend of 


« his people, you may and oughtto 


« expect from my {ſentiments 


« May a happy union reign in tis 
« aflembly, and this epoch become 
« for ever memorable from the ap- 
* pineſs and proſperity of my ſub- 
«00084356 

Mr. Barentin, the keeper of kr 
ſeals, tucceeded the king in a ſpecch 
of no extraordinary len gth, nor over- 
loaded with matter. He enlarged 
upon the idea of a limited middle Hate 


of government, equally removed iron 


A 
abtolute monarchy on the one hand, 


and ſecured againſt the inroads of 
anarchy and republicaniim on the 


In other reſpects he {gene 
and partic 
| jarly 


other. 


. larly with regard to the formida- 
ble queſtion of three chambers or 


one, he touched it ſo lightly, as to 


teave it in the ſame ſtate of ambi- 
bad hitherto done; not venturing 


to any diſcuſſion whatever upon 


tde ſubject. He did not, however, 
W neglet diſplaying the attention 


Voice in granting a double repre- 
ſentation in favour of the molt nu- 
merous of the three orders, and that 
on which the burden of taxation 


4 that in complying with this deſire, 
bis majeſty had not changed the 
ancient form of deliberation ; and, 


| firmed by his own approbation. 


read by M. Neckar; all expected 
2 wonderful fund of infor mation, 
public affairs to be placed in a new 


eluſions to be drawn fo clearly from 
eſtablihed premiſes, as ſcarcely to 
| leave room for doubt or contro- 
rerly, It happened, however, un- 
ſortunately, that all parties were 
| equally diſappointed in their ex- 


im its texture, interlatded with mo- 


| Phes, the ſpeech kept wide of all 
the great points of political diicui- 
ton or deciſion which ſe-meo to be 
1 oaly proper objects; and, in fact, 


aity which the financial miniſter 


W © hazard an ene or to enter 


ich the king paid to the publie 


principally lay; but he obſerved, 


chat though the deliberation by 
@ heads, in giving one general re- 
W ſuit, appeared to have the advin- 
vantage of better diſplaying the 
general wiſh, or opinion, yet the 
king had not willed that this form 
ſhould take place without the free 
conſent of the ſtates general, con- 


The expectations of all parties 


were now raiſed to the higheſt pitch, 
to hear the long oration which was 


ght, and a ſeries of practical con- 


pectations. Looſe aud d 2clamatory 


ral maxims and ſentimental apoitro- 
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was univerſally conſidered as much 


better calculated for an academical 
harangue, than for expreſſing the 
ſentiments of a great monarch to 
the repreſentatives of a powerful, 
a haughty, and convulſed nation, 


and that at a crifis which already 


exhibited the moſt novel and dan- 
- gerogs appearances-: ng 

In touching on rather than treat- 
ing of the great and eſſential queſ- 


tion of the ſeparate chambers, that 
queſtion on Which hung the fate of 
the nation, the miniſter departed 


not from his former ambiguity, 
and left his hearers totally unable 

to comprehend what his real opt- 
nion was on the ſubject, He, 

however, ſhewed ſome tions of ap- 
prehenſion of the ſc.iſm that might 
ariſe, if the commons ſhould imme 
_ diately infilt on the ſyiem of vot- 


ing by heads; and threw out a 


with or recommendation, that the 
two firſt orders ſhould have the ho- 


nour of renouncing freely of their 
own accord, and conſequently by a 


ſeperate deliberation, all their ob- 
nexious pecuniary exemptions. 
It was impotlible for the third 
eſtate, until the buiineſs of this day 


was over, to form any certain con- 
cluſion as to the ſucceſs of thoſe de- 
ſigns wiich they had ſo much at 
heart, of obliging the other orders 


to coaleſce with them in one body, 


and conſequently of voting by heads, 
inſtead of the old form, ever hi- 


therto practiſed, of voting by or- 


ders. For the king policiizd at 
this inſtant, as he had done 1ince wc 


ceſſation of the parliaments, all the 
legal authority of the kingdom; as, 


though the Rates were aſſembled, 


they were not yet conſtituted, and 


could poſſeſs no legal powers & hat- 
ever until the veriticauon of their 


11 


writs of election, a bulinets Which. 
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of the oppoſite party, as they dre. 


in any event, muſt have taken up 
ſeveral days. Thus the king might, 
to the laſt moment, have inſtituted 
ſuch regulations with reſpe& to 
their ſitting, deliberating, and vot- 
Ing, as he thought proper, provided 
only that they were conformable to 
the ancient precedents and mode of 
acting. Nor would it have been 
much, if any thing, ſhort of formal 
rebellion, in any of the orders, to 
refuſe a compliance with regulations 

ſo eſtabliſned. This renders the 
conduct of his miniſters ſtill more in- 
explicable. 
perſevere to the laſt moment in ſo 
fatal a blindneſs or negligence, as 


to leave queſtions on which every 


thing depended open and unde- 
cided, is ſo little reconcileable with 


the common conduct of common 


men in matters of buſineſs, that it 
ſeems under the preſent appear- 
ance of things totally incompre- 
benſible. e a 


But this fein und opportunity 


being irrecoverably loſt, the com- 
mons now faw a fair opening for 
drawing all authority to theme» 
ſelves, and by a proper application 
of the weight drawn from their 


double repreſentation, of the popu- 


luarity which they poſſeſſed, and of 
the advantage offered them by the 
negligence of the miniſters, to ren- 
der the other two orders ſo entirely 
dependent upon them as to become 
mere nominal cyphers in the ſtate. 
Nor did they want able leaders to 
ſeize and improve theſe advantages 

to the utmoſt,” Theſe were quick- 

ened in their action, by the hint or 


advice thrown out by the financial 


miniſter in his ſpeech, to induce the 


privileged orders to make a gratui- 


tous ſutrender of their pecuniary 
exemptions, than which nothing 


* 
> 


popularity; and the hint was the 


with a good grace was already pre. 


That they ſhould thus 


har and reſpective functions. 
The means for this bold and 
comprehenſive meaſure were ſought 
| keeper of the ſeals, and from an 


are ſuppoſed to have been alvy: 


which had never before been rel. 
ed to their preſent application. The 


« goauers, and finiſh it as ſoon 25 
_« jects which his majeity has inii- 


ers, in the ſenſe here uſed, is un- 


could be more contrary to the views 


ed theſe orders might thereby re, 
cover ſome ſhare of their former 
more alarming, as they knew that 
a diſpoſition to adopt the meaſure 


valent. To counteract this inten, 
tion, and all others of a ſimilar ten. 
dency, was deemed of ſufficient my. 
ment to require the joint ability of 
the moſt ſkilful and experienced 
leaders of the democratical party; 
and inftead of trifliag with cype. 
dients, and loſing time in Waiting 
the reſult of contingent events, it 
was determined, by a bold and un. 
expected ſtroke, to diſable at once 
the privileged orders from acting, at 
leaſt for the preſent, in their pecu- 


for in the ſpeech made by the 
eſtabliſhed form of words, which 


uſed upon fimilar occaſions, but 


paſſage was thus: Gentlemen, i 
« 13 the king's intention that you 
« ſhould aflemble to-morrow to pro- 
* ceed to the verifcation of your 


„ poſſible, that you may employ 
« yourſelves in the important ob- 


A mated w ‚ͥë7r , e 5 
As the phraſe, verification of pou 


known in this country, it may not 
be unneceſſary to obſerve, that 0 
the election of delegates to the ſtates 
general of France, the. writs of le- 
turn, inſtead of being ſent to the 
crown-omce, as in England, ate 
immediately depoſited by the te- 
I es turing 


ov -@a=s — wi .mw _ _— 1 . 
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uring officers in the hands of the 
elected members, whatever orders 
ey may belong to. Theſe writs 
ere called pour, or powers; and 
before any bufineſs could be legally 
tranſacted by any of the orders, 
each member was obliged, in a cer- 
lain ceremonious form, to preſent 
dis writ of election upon the table 


ſelf - and until this bufineſs was fi- 
niſhed, which uſually took up ſeve- 
Wal days, the ſtates general were 


= * 
ever. The ſanction of theſe com- 
niſſaries to the authenticity of the 


verification of Sewers. 

The democratical leaders hav- 
ing ſettled their plan, 
a very civil meſſage 


May 11th. 


Weltate, inviting the clergy and no- 
bles (as if it had been a matter 


Ewith the king's recommendation) 
to unite with them, in order that 
W they might proceed to verify in 
common their writs of return. This 
F invitation not being accepted, and 
| deing confidered as a manœuvre 
contrived merely for the purpoſe 
| of prejudging the great queſtion as 
to their ſitting in one or in three 
(chambers, the commons inſtead of 
relaxing roſe higher in their pre- 
[:enſions, and growing hourly more 
confident in err ſtrength, and in 


be goodneſs of the ground they 
ad taken, they ſeemed no longer 
„o dlink it neceſſary to temporize, 
e but ing by the maſk, openly to 
re wow no {mall part of their deſigns, 
bey held out as incontrovertible 


Nof the chamber to which he be- 
onged. Commiſſaries were then 
appointed by each order to ex- 
mine the authenticity of all the 
Writs immediately belonging to it- 


deſtitute of all legal authority what- 


writs afforded what was called the 


Nas diſpatched from the third 


of courſe, or merely in conformity 
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axioms, that no writs could be ve- 


rified but in their chamber, and in 


their preſence; and that, until the 


nobles and clergy had ſubmitted to 


go through this form of verifica- 


tion, they were not to be conſidered 


as legal aſſemblies, but merely as 


a collection of individuals, who could 
only ſpeak, as fuch, in their own un- 
authorized name, but who were total- 


ly incapable of acting for or of aſſum- 
ing the voice of their conſtituents. 


Thus were the nobles and clergy 
ſtopped ſhort in the very outſet 
of their proceedings, and a bar, 
which ſeemed inſuperable, thrown 


in the way of their ever acting, ex- 


cepting they were to ſubmit to the 
degradation of paſling under the 
yoke prepared for them by the 


commons, and to a dereliction of 


rights or privileges, which they had 
poſſeſſed for a courſe of ages be- 
fore a third eſtate had been even 
thought of. But the privileged or- 
ders were weakened by internal 
factions, and ſtill more perhaps by 
the want of any bond of common 


concert and union. A great ma- 


jority of the nobility were, however, 
determined, at all hazards, and in 
all events, to reſiſt this innovation 


The nobility have been blamed 
for their obſtinacy on this occaſion, 
though the juſtneſs of the cenſure 


may perhaps admit of a queſtion. 


It has been ſaid that the queſtion 
was not of ſufficient importance to 
warrant a breach, eſpecially at this 
critical ſeaſon, between the orders; 
that it did not directly militate 
againſt the cahiers or inſtructions 


which they had received from their 


conſtituents; that their compliance 


might have been the means of in- 
ducing harmony between the or- 
ders, and conſequently of their car- 

— rying 
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| rying on buſineſs ſmoothly in con- 


cert afterwards ; and that a ſub- 
miſfion to act in common in the 


mere point of verification, would 


not be concluſive with reſne& to 


other matters, nor at all preclude _ 


the privileged orders from a ſepa- 
ration, and from reſuming their diſ- 
tinct privileges whenever they found 
it convenient. But it is to be re- 
membered, that the power of de- 
termining on the validity of its own 
returns was the grand privilege 
and the moſt eſſential right of each 


order; that in giving up that it 


mould give up every thing; that it 
would not be more monſtrous in 
common life, for one man to require 
another to give up his houſe or his 
wife, than it was for one order of 


a ſtate, in which each had its de- 
fined limits, to propoſe to another a 
ſurrender of its peculiar privileges 


and rights; that it was not a queſ- 
tion of mere form nor of tempo- 
rary moment; that a compliance 
would eſtabliſh a precedent which 
probably could never be overruled, 


and would conſequently not only be 
an act of immediate treachery to 


their reſpective orders, but a per- 
petual treachery, involving their 
poſterity and ſucceſſors through fa- 
ture ages. Beſides, it became now 
every hour more evident, that the 
great object of the third eſtate was 
to deprive their brethren in legiſla- 
tion of all weight and power, either 


by compelling them to mix in the 


common mats, where their votes and 


opinions could be of no avail, or 


under this or ſome other pretence 


10 preclude them from acting in 


any manner, RE ng 
In the great conteſt now between 
the orders, the commons poſſeſſed 


the ſignal advanta ge of being united 


among themſelves, or at leatt of be- 


extreme. It ſeemed in mary ir. 
ſtances, as if the peculiar tempered 
the nation rendered them incapadie 
of acting together in public bodies, 
gravity which are ſo necellary h 
jects, and in formin g thole wile de. 


paſhonate examination. Ihe Vs 
nity of the orators, their rage ft 


this time gave rife to inconvenience 


portunity have yet afforded the 


ing apparently ſo; which produc 
the ſame effect for the preſent 3 
if it had been real. On the jg 


hand the clergy and nobility gen 
each torn. by internal diffcatigy, 
and a regular majority and minoriy 
were formed in each. In the jr 


order, the curates being near]; {| 
attached to the popular fide of th 
queſtion, the number diſpoſed toy 
union with the commons was {0 nz 
being on an equaiity with tlie cpp. 
tte party, that it was calily feel 
any ſmall change of circuinſang 


or ſituation, might turn the bang 
to that fide. Even among the 6 
bles there was a minority, which 


ſeemed to acquire ſome con{equen 


ſrom its being headed by the Ci 
of Orleans; but a great majority d 
that order ſeemed tirm in their ce. 
termination of preſerving and {uy- 
porting its diſtin privileges. 


The meetings of the comma 
notwithſtanding their apparert uw 
PTY were from the begintigg 


diſorderly and tumultuous in tit 


with that coolneſs, ſeriouinels, ad 
diſcuſling great and important ſub- 


termiuations, which may be ip 
poſed to ſtand the reſt of future ail 


popularity, along with the gene 
with of the commons to {ecure the 
populace entirely in their interely 
were among the caules which at 


and evils, which no time nor OP: 
means of removing. For thus a 


began that indefinite liverty of a6 


9 | mi Wi 


icon, that diſregard of form and 


d wy order, in admitting the [peQators to 
be confoundeg with the members, 
and chat unbridled licence of noiſe 
and clamour to the crowd, which 
Could have been deemed intolerable 
WE. a theatre, and whic | nave fince, 
by a continued increaſe of enor- 


and ſcandalous ſcenes in that ai- 
3 1 ſemb l/. EP LR = 

Ie clergy, who we have before 
Len were wavering, agreed to name 


I ommi Jaries to treat with thoſe. of. 


e nobles and of the third efate, 
In the {ubje& of verifcation; but 


With their ſeparate verification, and 
declared chemſelves 
Rated. This was treated wich the 
ot unſufferable contempt by the 


ere made againſt that order, but 


11 - 
May 19th, 
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| Commiſſaries were at 
[10th named by the third eſtate to 
Konter with thoſe who ſhould be 


Ples, on the verification of writs; 
it neſe commiſſaries were bound 
ya ſtrict reſtriction, never to de- 
ert from the principle of w9r;ng by 
ad. On the ſame day the clergy 
Poted unanimouſly, with great ac- 


3 xemprion from taxes; but added a 
Pecharation, that they were not yet 
Ponſtituted as a legal chamber; 
Ed they appointed their commiſ- 
paries to aſſiſt at the conference, in 


de nobles and the third eſtate. 
he commiſſaries met, and the 
Fonferences ended as public diſpu- 
aauons generally do; each party 
Fontunued wedded to its own opi- 
. 


iy, produced {0 man yadiſgraceful 


be gobility rejecting any thing that 
ended o a compromite went on 
legaliy conſti- 
eommons, and fome vicieat motions 


5 eans were vied to evade putting 
them to the queſtion. 


verification cf writs 


Wlamation, that they renounced all 


Wit character of mediators between 


1 
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nions, and each boaſted that the 


arguments on its own fide were ir- 
retragable. | 1 
The turn that was taking place 
in the diſpoſition or conduct of the 
clergy could not eſcape any obſer- 
vation; but it was ſingular, that the 
rofligate Mirabeau ſhould have 
15 the propoſer of inviting that 
body, in the. name of the G of 


peace, to unite with the commons. 


His motion was immediately 3 
adopted, and a deputation ac- . 


cordingly ſent, inviting them in that 


aweful rame, as well as for the in- 


tereſt of the nation, to unite with 
the commons in the hall of the ge- 


rera! aicmbly, in order to conſult 


together on t1e means of reſtoring. 
peace aud concord. > 


Some feelings of alarm began 
now to break through that ſtupor, 
in which the miniſters had appa- 


rently been involved, It was 
thought neceſſary that the king 


ſhould perſonally interfere, in the 
vain hope of his now being able to 
cure thuic evils, which he ſhould in 


time, and might without difficulty, 
Wppointed by the clergy and no- 


have prevented. Letters were ſent _ 
in his name to the nobies aud cler- 
gy, expreiling his forrow that the 
difficultics which had ariſen on the 
ſhould have 
retarded tae meaſures which ought 
to have been taken for the happi- 
neſs of his people, and deſiring that 


the commiſſaries ſhould reſume their 


conferences, with a view to a ſpee- 
dy accommodation. But the ſeve- 
rities produced by the conteſt be- 
tween the parties had already riſen 
their mutual obſtinacy and animoſi- 
ty to ſo great a height, that little 


moderation could be expe&-] on 


either ſide. The nobles, however, 
agreed to comply with the King's 
requiſition with regard to the con- 
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their acts of verification to 
dily examined. If any conteſts ariſe 


by orders was eſſential to the 


monarchical conſtitution; and that 


the nobles would conſtantly perſe- 
vere in this principle, as being 


equally neceſſary both to monarchy 
and freedom. If all the former un- 


popularity of that order had been 


Worn off, this reſolution would have 


renewed it with freſh vigour. 
The conferences were again re- 


newed; all the old records that 
could be produced, tortured into all 
the contradictory interpretations 


which the contending parties were 
diſpoſed to fix upon them; and 


the gueſtions on the verification of 


. writs left as uncertain as 
* ever. In this ſtate of 
things M. Neckar came forward 


with a conciliatory plan which he 


read to the commiſſaries, and 
which amounted in {ubſtance to what 


"follows 3-1 


: That the three orders: by af 
of free and voluntary confidence, 


to the verification of thoſe writs on 
which no difticulties ſhall be raiſed, 
but ſhall communicate to each other 


ſpee- 
on the validity of an election, they 


Mall be carried, firſt beſore a com- 
miſſion choſen out of all the orders; 
and if any order refuſe to ratify 
the commiſſioners ſentence, the diſ- 
? 536 ſhall finally be referred to the 


ing. 


This plan was ſupported by a 


formal meſſage from the king to 
each of the three orders; but was, 
in effect, only accepted by the cler- 


gy. While the commons ſeemed 


to take it into conſideration, and the 


nobles declared themſelves ready to 
accept it, the latter, however, clog- 


* 
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ferences; but paſſed a ſolemn arret, 
or reſolution, that the deliberation 


ged their acceptance with the ue. 


ſtriction of never departing froq 


their recent reſolution with reſpeg 
to the ſeparation of the orders, along 
with ſome other modifications; ang 
theſe, altogether, afforded plaujible 
ground to the third eſtate for te. 
jecting a ſcheme which they would 
not in any Caſe have adopted, 
Having fignified this rejection to 


the nobles, they declared at the 
fame time, that they ſhould pro. 


ceed to that fort of meaſure which 
is underſtood in England by a cal 
of the houſe; that the names of the 


clergy and nobles ſhould be calle 


over as well as the commons; that 


they would then conſtitute them- 


ſelves into an adide afjembl;, ard 


proceed on public buſineſs without 
them. : re 


Though this menace preatly 


alarmed the nobles, yet their pal. 
ſions and obſtinacy were fo prevz- 
lent, that the great majority would 
not liſten to the advice of the wil 
and temperate few, who uſed all 
ſhould truſt each other with regard 


means to perſuade them to revoke 


their modifications, and not by an 
ill-timed inflexibility to afford 2 


pretence to the commons for carty- 


ing things to the laſt extremity, 
The leaders of the commons were fo 


much afraid of their relaxing, which 
would prove a bar to the proſecu- 


tion of their deſigns, that they play- 
ed upon their paſſions to provoxe 


and confirm them in their obi. 
nacy, holding out, that it was impol. 


ſible the nobles could be guiliy 0 
ſuch a meanneſs as to retract ther 
own reſolutions. Their addrels 


was ſucceſsful,. and the nobles play- 


| 28 lor 
ed exactly the game Which then 
enemies wiſhed, _ 


In this ſtate of things, the nc les 


* 


and the commons thought itnecetlary 


| ſeverally to addreſs the king, each 


appealing 
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opealing to the conſtitution, and 
|: uh endeavouring to draw him to 
* heir ſide. The king „ in his letter 
EZ. the nobles, gave them a gentle 
Neprimand “ for their want of that 
confdence in him, which,“ he 
id, « might have prevented the 
Wk preſent fituation of affairs. 

in the mean time the party of 


ground amongſt the clergy; 


3 


13 by this ene e could 


earcely be deſcribed. The curates 
1 Pons; they were embraced, and 
Nile as the ſaviours of France; 
F Bid an account of the tranſaction 
8 immediately diſpatched to 
Waris, with all the triumph which 


ordinary, conveying intelligence 
Wr:my. The object in this convey- 
e anion which it was thought ne- 


e eaders of the commons looked 
Pendes to the importance of ſuch an 
3 xample, and were well aware that 
eie early converts would ſoon be 
WOlowed by a nambey: of other cu- 
tes. 

bus every aw «4 was tending 
; ſt to that conſummation, in which 
Ne branch of the legitlature was to 
| allow up all the other powers of 
pe tate. The commons were al- 
eady certain of victory ; they made 
Ne Of the clergy, or at leaſt of 
paving over ſuch a number of 
leir deputies as would anſwer 
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e commons was every day gain- 


» at the moment that the depu- 


We received with loud acclama- 


ie have attsaded a gazette ex- 
2 ag glorious victory over a foreign 
ce was not entirely confined to 


Wllary to cement wich that city; 


the purpoſe, by rendering the re- 
mainder totally inefficient, who 


had, indeed, already diſqualified 


themſelves, by acknowledging that 


they were not legally conſtituted; 
and the nobles, being then left alone, 
muſt of neceſſity ſubmit to what- 
ever terms were : proferived to 


them, | 5 
Five weeks had now elapſed ſince 
the mecting of the ſtates general, 


and not one ſtep had yet been taker, 


tending to promote the national 
. proſperity, which was the object of 
their being called eee All 


this delay and inaction were charg;- 


ed to the obſtinacy of the nobles, 
while the public univerſally ſwal- 


lowed the charge without exami- 
nation, It was never conſidered 
that the commons had commenced 
the attack, by attempting to ſtrip 


them of the privilege of verifying 
their own writs ; ; that they ſtil] per- 
ſiſted in this claim with the moſt 


unconquerable obſtinacy, as well 


as in another equally novel, and un- 


ſupported vy any ſuilicient prece- 


dent, that ot compelling tem to nit 
and vote in one common ailembly, 
We uſe ihe terms ſafcient precedent, | 
| becauſe it is faid, that in early and 


obſcure times, before the third eftate 


was formed, a few of the kings, 
upon ſome Particular occaions, nad 


called in a few deputies from the 


great towns to fit in the aſſembly 
of the ſtates, ard as theſe had no 


chamber of their oven, and were too 
few in numbz to form a ſeparate 


body, it may be taken tor granted, 
though it probably could not be 
poſitively proved, that they fat with = 


one of the other orders. But theſe 


circumſtances being of no avail, 
where the judges, determined to 
condemn, would liſten neither to ar- 


gamentt or evidence, the form 
FJ 2 . ns rar 
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unpopularity of the nobles was now 


changed throughout the kingdom 
to abſolute detellation and abhor- 


rence. 

Beſides the irritation excited by 
a ſenſe of this odium, which they 
ſuppoſed they undeſervedly labour- 


ed under, and that ariſing from 
their daily conteſts with the com- 


mons, they were ſtill farther pro- 
voked, and more ſenſibly touched, 


by the number of pamphlets which 


were now already publiſhed, and 
circulated with incredible diligence 
through every part of the kingdom, 


propoſing to the people (a doc- 


trine always highly captivating to 


the multitude) a total abolition of 
all diſtinctions of blood and rank. 
The moſt celebrated of theſe pam- 
3 was that written by Mira- 


au, in anſwer to the biſhop of 


Langres, who had propoted the 
formation of two aſſemblies, upon 
the ſame principle with the houſes of 


lords and commons of England, to 
preſerve the equilibrium of the con- 


ſtitution, and to act as a mutual con- 


troul upon each other. Under all 


theſe circumſtances of irritation and 
alarm, and continually preſſed by 
the artful ſcheme of ſuppreſſed hoſ- 


tility, which was regularly conduct- 


ed by their enemies, it would have 
been no wonder that the nobility 
(even if they had been members of 
a more temperate nation) ſhould 


have been driven into haſty mea- 
ſures, nor even, under the influence 


of paſſion, that they ſhould have 


miſtaken, as they did, the proper 
means of defence, by ill timing the 
ſeaſons of conceſſion or firmneſs. 

The commons having finiſhed 
the verification of their own writs, 
as well as of thoſe appertaining to 


the great body of curates who came 


into them, they were fo ſenſible of 


ſembly. Great debates tin ar 


M. Mounier, „ The majority of 


the deſign; many others were pro. 


thought of to convey an idea, thi 


their ſtrength, that they determine] 
to conſtitute themſelves into what, 
according to the idiom of that lr. 
guage, may be called an active g. 


upon the new and compr henfn 
title which it would be proper fy 
them to aſſume. Several were pro- 
poted, and among them tae folloy, 
ing long but moderate one by 


„the deputies deliberating in the 
& abſence of the minority duly i. 
« vited.*——This would not Ws: 


poſed and rejected; at length the 
lucky hit of 4/emblee Nationale, wa 
made by M. Ie Grand, and reccirel 
with great applaule, as a title the 
moit calculated of any that wa 


all the powers of the nation were 
concentrated in that ſingle body. 
The queſtion of adopt- Jure fü. 
ing this title was, how- 
ever, formally put to the vote, ard 
carried by a vaſt majority. 4 pp. 
found filence reigned during the 
time the votes were collecting; 
but as ſoon as the majority was & 
clared, the air refounded with at 
univerſal ſhout of“ Long live the 
king! Long live the national af 
ce fe , Fr PR | 
Having now voted —_ acclam- 
ed themſelves ſovereigns; they be. 
gan their reign with a {trong, bu 
very popular act of ſovereiguty, f- 
lative to the exiſting public tastes 
On this ſubject they iffued a decre 
in which, after ſtating that difficult 
ties might be raiſed upon the pa. 
ment of taxes, „the more {erio 
as they would be founded upd 
«' a principle conſtitutional and fa 
« cred, acknowledged by the Kg 
« and folemnly proclaimed | by ; 


« the aſſemblies of the nation, © 
* 60 bruch 


F. an which forbid all levying 


« of contributions. without the for 


4 of the nation; and conſidering, 
„ chat the contributions, as they are 
Wc now levied in the kingdom, not 
T having been conſented to by the 
bation, are all ; Legal, and conſe. 
C 1 null, in their creation, 
extenſion, or prolongation ; the 
national aſſembly declarcs that it 
Wc conſents proviſorily, for che na- 


butions, though illegally ella- 
bliqed and levied, ſhall continue 
do be levied in the ſame manner 
W- that they have hitherto been, un- 
dl the day only of the { paration 
4 of this aſſembly.” After that 
ay, it is added, that the taxes 
te de affembly.—Tn another part of 
this e is the following extra- 
Wordinary paſſage: «We put the 


of the French nation.“ 

3 Dy 15 Curious to Oblerve, that no 
Wiatute or law had ever been paſſed 
. France, to render thoſe contri- 
Wbuions null and | illegal I, which were 


euer, contributions had been 


e fame manner in all ages, without 
Wits authority being queſtioned ; ſo 
Fiat this decree was in every ſenſe 
En 2x þo/? 3 law, and that deci- 


rely paſſed. by only a part of the 
Pegiflature. 


alſembly were now unceaſing in their 
Peal to infuſe that tumultuous ſpi- 
it, Which operated with great vio- 
lece upon themſelves, into the 
public mind at 9 7 The vici— 
ity of Paris, and the diſpoſition of 


the inhabitants, afforded them the 
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& mal conſent of the repreſentatives | 


3» tion, that the taxes and contri- 


ere to ceaſe, if not re-granted by 


4 neg of the Nate under the 
W cuard of the honour and loyalty 


Wnow declared to be ſo; that on the 


Wnpoled and levied by the crown in 


The Fade party chin * 


was accordi: agly lo great, as in ſome 
initances, perhaps, to exceed their 


own wiſhes. I he ſpectators now 


not only filled the galleries and all 
open places m the ailembly every 


day, but bidding defiance to every _ 


appearance of decorum and order, 
viermingled with the members, 
Crow ded and diſturbed them on their 


Tabs, and began to take an open 
ſhire 4 in the debates. "hole mem 


bers who were moderate, or leſs 


violent than they withed, whether 
this was ſhewn by their ſpeeches, 
motions, or votes, were hooted, 
hiſled, reviled, and menaced, in the 


groſſeſt terms and moſt Outrageous 


manner. Liſts of the voters were 
openly taken upon every queſtion, 
in which thoſe wno voted contrary 

to the liking of the ſpectators were 
ſtigmatized with the title of ene- 
mies to their country; and theſe 
lifts being tranſmitted with the ut-⸗ 
molt diſpatch to Paris, were there 

printed and circulated with unequal- 
led celerity. Among thoſe branded 
with this odious and dangerous cha- 

racter, and whole names were thus 
held out to the public, ; and tranſmic- 


ted to poſterity with infamy, were all 


the members who voted for a title 


leſs aſſumptive of ſovereignty than 


that of national af/enbly, Perhaps 
a ſtroke more fatal to the freedom 
of debating and voting was never 
offered with reſpect to any Public 
aſſembly. | 

The nobles were now nearly in 


agonies of deſpair, and yet could 
not bring themſelves to deſcend 
from their inflexible haughtineſs. 
M. de Monteiquieu more that 


they ſhoald invite the clergy to join 


them, and c-n/7:7ute themſelves into 
an uppe, . Though this, how- 


F ever 
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faireſt poſſible ground of action; : 


and the ſucceſs of their operations 
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ever hopeleſs, ſeemed almoſt the 


only reſort that was now left, yet 


it was rejected by ſuch an excla- 
mation of angry voices, that the 
propoſer's ſpeech could ſcarcely be 
heard. A ſtriking proof, among 

many others, of the averſion which 
both fides entertained for the pe- 


culiar principles of the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution. — The nobles. 
before they ſeparated 


: June 19th. 


voted a ſtrong addreſs to the king, 
juſtifying their. own conduct, ac- 
cufing the commons, and firongly 


animagverting on that unlimited aſ- 


 ſumpilon of authority in the late 
decree, of Geclaring all the taxes 
to be illegal. 

The clergy were in a very "br. 
ferent temper. 
fided with the commons had nearly 
Attained a majority; and that final 


deciſion was only retarded by the 


influence of the archbiſhop of Paris, 

who, when it at length took place, 
joined in a ſtrong proteſt againſt 
it: the conſequence was, that though 


he was a prelate of reſpectable cha- 


racter, and his charities to the poor 
were ſo extenfive as to paſs beyond 
all cuſtomary limits, he was, ſome 
days after, purſued with all the 
violence of popular fury, attacked, 


inſulted, and his life endangered. 
He was reſcued with ſome diffi- 
cCulty; and it was on this occation_ 


that the troops firſt refuſed to act, 
as they termed it, againſt their 
Jieligo cili xen. 


Such was the firſt 
fruit of chat terrible power aſſumed 


by the French troops, of judging. 
es on all public queſ- 


for themſelv 
tions, as well as on all caſes of mili- 
tary ſubordination. 

The king, who hitherto lending 
to M Neckar's promiſes of an eaſy 
and happy reign, had granted every 
thing that was required 1 in favour 
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of the third 37 and who leemy! 


| himſelf now diſappointed in all 


the haſty ſtrides towards {uprery 


niſhed ; by the diſcontented node, 


The party who court, they being as much died 


though not in an equal. gegret 
and by all thoſe of the cite 


the preſent ſtate of tings, al 
wiſhed to preſerve the ancient f 


: voting 


ciples with reſpe& to the cron 


in the king's diſpoſition ; vor d 
they want ſtrong 
ment to confirm his new ſenturent | 


fired him to : obſerve, that th 
leaders of faction, not content ui 
without one poſitive law to fp 
them, that all the exiſting takes“ 


"rectly to ſet up the indefinite 180 


of the land. May you 0 J 


1789. 
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in himſelf rather more diſp-{:q 
them than to the nobles, ber 
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power which the commons yy 
making, began to heſitate in h 
proceedings, and perhaps to d 
in queſtion the wiſdom and jy. 
priety of his paſt conduct. Th 
change of ſentiment could nat e. 
cape the obſervation of thoſe ab 
him, and he was ſoon ſurround! 
by the party of the princes, who yer 
thoſe alone who wiſhed to preſe 
the power of the crown undi. 


who only ſided occaſional * 1th ti 
to preſcribe limits to the royal a. 
thority as the Commons themſelny 


orders, who were diſlatisfed wi 


tem of ſeparate Chambers, au 
by orders; theſe [ice 
holding, in general, the fame pri 


that the nobles at large did, 

All theſe coaleſced in cndearou 
ing to profit by the preſent chan 
rounds of arg 


and increaſe his alarm. They & 


taking the power of future (ax 
into their own hands, bold'y dec 


illegal; a poſition which tend 


of nature above all the poſiuve Wl 


el expect, that their next declara- 


oſtitutional principle, that legiſ- 
tion as well as taxation belongs 


ere fore, that every law now obey- 
® by the F rench is null and illegal, 
ad, to make it otherwiſe, mutt be 
W.-.voted by theſe feli-conſtituted 
Wovereigns 7 55550 

Council after council was held in 
Die king's palace, but 'the natural 
E745 of weakneſs, diſorder, and 
Won, were ſo. predominant, that 
Whey could not agree in any thing. 


Edviſcable that the king ſhould re- 
ur to the ancient method of hold- 


put the miniſter, as uſual, {till per- 
ſevered in wanting the reſult to be 


ore in favour of the commons 
than the reſt of the council ap- 
proved. Some modification, how-. 


ever, took place ; the plan was fixed, 
and the day appointed.  _ 
It would ſeem that ſome over- 


counteract and fruſtrate all the mea- 
tures and deſigns of the court and 
miniſters; as if wiſdom itſelf would 
be immediately perverted into folly 
under their treatmerit, and the moſt 


come a poiſon in their hands. No- 
ming could have been more inno- 
cent, imply in itſelf, than this mea- 
Jure, and it might poſlibly have been 
df lome uſe. Bur through the un- 
accountable and unexampled blind- 
nets, folly, raſhneſs, and violence 
With which it was conducted, it was 


oh We monarchy and the ſubverſion of 
* coernment. 2 | | 
* It is to be obſerved, that the 


on will hold out, as a ſacred and 


4 by inherent right to the people, and, 


Mr. Neckar at length thought it 


bog what they call a /eaxce royale, or 
hal on. This was agreed to; 


puling fatality was at this time to 


Fholeſome nouriſhment inſtantly be- 


rendered an immediate, and no in- 
ficient inſtrument, in the ruin of 
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| hall in which the third eſtate held 


their aſſembly, being far larger than 
either of the other chambers, 1t 
had from the beginning been the 
place where the king met and ha- 


rangued the ſtates. Without the 


ſmalleſt communication to that aſ- 
ſembly of what was done or intend- 
ed; without letter or notice of any 


ſort to their preſident; without the 
ſmalleſt preparatory addreſs or ma- 


nagement, a party of guards took 
poſſeſſion in the morning of 
their hall, Workimen were 
ſent in to erect a throne for the king, 
the royal ſeſſion was formally pro- 
claimed by the heralds, and M. 


20th. 


Bailly, the preſident, with other 
members of. the commons, were re- 
pulied, without ceremony or expla- 


nation, from their own door. 
The commons apprehending no- 
thing leſs than an immediate diſſo- 


lution, and ſeeing at once all the 
dangers to which the more obnoxi- 
ous part of them might then be ex- 
poſed, were naturally inflamed with 
reſentment, and in that paſſion 


hurried on foot, through a vio- 
lent ſtorm of rain, to an old tennis- 


court, where, with equal ſpirit and 
firmneſs they bound themſelves by a 


ſolemn oath newer tc part until the con- 


ftiturion vas completed. The affecting 
ſpectacle of ſix hundred repreſenta- 
tives of che nation being driven to 
the extremity of encountering ſuch 
weather, in ſuch a manner, and of 
ſtanding bareheaded, under all its 
inclemency, while they were taking 


this aweful oath, could not but ex- 
cite the greateſt, and indeed the 


molt univerſal indignation againſt 


the court. Had the united talents 


and genius l of all the miniſters been 
combined, in contriving a ſcheme 


to render the king incurably odi- 
ous, and to bind the people more 
e += indiſſolubl 


„„ 


; o 1 4 2 © 
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indiſiolubly to the commons, it is 
more than probable they could not 
bhave found one more effectual for 
either purpoſe ; while the ſmalleſt 
portion of prudence or diſcretion 


would have prevented any ill con- 


ſequence whatever. 


M. Mounier (one of the moſt 


virtuous men in the aſſembly, and 
who had exerted himſelf from the 
firſt with the greateſt ability in his 
endeavours to procure a moderate 
reform of government, but whoſe 
integrity induced hin: afterwards to 
quit them, wnen he perceived the 
courſe which the violent leaders 
were purſuing) was the propoſer 
and framer of this oath, He hath 
Jince declared, that he propoſed it in 
order to prevent that moſt danger- 
\ ous of all meaſures, the aſſembly's 
transferring itielf to Paris. 


The following day produced a 


ſcene of a different nature, but of no being declaratory, another enaQing, | 


ſmall importance in the preſent ſtate 
of things. The majority of the 
. clergy New off from the court at 
this moſt critical moment, and de- 
| termined to join the commons. The 
clergy met in the choir of the church 
of St. Louis, and the commons in 
the body of the church. 
ſome meſlages to adjuſt ceremonials, 
the ſeparating: doors flew open, the 
clergy, with their preſident the 


archbiſhop of Vienne at their head, 


advanced, while the commons roſe 
to receive them, aud yielded the up- 
; 95 hand; the two preſidents em- 
braced, and fat don by each other; 

the loudeſt ſhouts of applauſe, and 
the moſt pathetic effuſions of elo- 
> 3 celebrated, what was then 
deemed, the happy reconciliation of 
two of the diſcordant orders of citi- 
zens.—'The clergy could little ap- 

rehend or imagine, at that time, 

ow ſoon the 3 embraces 


23d 


> This was a piece of great length 


After 


junctions. 


with which they were now receive, 
and the praiſes with which they were 
loaded, as a band of patriots why 
were come in a moment of the mod 
imminent danger to {ave their 


country, would be followed by ha. 


tred, proſeription, and run | | 

The commons, emboldened by the 
junction of thoſe new allies, whon 
they io lately conſidered as enemies 


waited with confidence and redoy. 


bled courage for the opening of the 
royal ſeſſion. On the day ap- 
pointed the king aſcended that 


throne, which he never was again 


to aicend in any equal apparent de. 
gree of greatneſe and power, where 
he produced the plan of a new con. 
ſtitution or ſyſtem of governmem, 
which was read to the aſſembled 
orders, „ | 
L 
and formed in different parts; ore 


and a third proviſionary, as Contair- 


ing propoſals which were recom- 


mended to the farther confideration 
of the ſtates. It contained much 
excellent matter, and, though it fe- 
quired correction, and was capable 
of conſiderable improvements, i 
was, perhaps, leſs faulty than might 
have been well expected, its length 


and the ſhortneſs of time allotted tor 


its preparation being conſidered. 
Its greai fault was its being too die- 
tatorial, and the “ king's will” 
being too frequently brought for- 
ward, and applied, without ma- 
nagement, in too harſh and abl0- 
lute'a manner, in enforcing the in- 
It, however, upon the 
whole, certainly laid down at lealt 


a foundation on which might nave | 
been, without much difficulty, raiſed 
a rational and equitable ſyſtem of 


government; and even in its pre- 
Far ſtate, along with een 
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held out as great a portion of liberty 
io the people as experience has hi- 
cherto afforded any cauſe for ſup- 
bpoſing they were yet capable of re- 
cCeiving. 


The kin, 
E cfabliſhing any new tax, or pro- 
E longing any old one beyond the term 


nation; that no taxes ſhould be eſta- 
dlihed or continued for any longer 


the periods of time allotted between 


general; and the king renounced 


power of borrowing a hundred 
millions of livres in caſes of ſudden 


or immediate national danger. 
| This declaration proceeded to 
| offer the ſtares all the information 
and inſtruction that could enlighten 


and to ſubmit to their inſpection and 


the king's intention, that there 
| ſhould be no kind of diſtinctions nor 
privileges whatever, with reſpect to 


of la taille, ſhould be entirely abo- 


that all property ſnould be ſacred, 
and that tythes and feudal rents 


| With reſpect to perſonal ſecurity, 
| goes on thus: The king, willing 

* to ſecure the perſonal ary of 
# all citizens on à ſolid and perma- 


king bound himſelf from 


aſſigned by the Jaws, without the 
| conſent of the repreſentatives of the 


term, than that which elapſed during 
me meetings of the ſucceſſive ſtates 


che right of borrowing money with- 
out the conſent of the ſtates, re- 
ſerring, however, to himſelf, the 


emergency, ſuch as unexpected war, 


of a ſuppoſition) not to 
them on the ſituation of the finances, gle ſubſidy until he did. 
diſpoſal the expences of each de- 
| partment, and even of the king's. 
| own family.—lIt likewiſe declared 


| the different orders in the payment 
of taxes, and that the odious and 
| partial land tax, known by the name 


kited, and replaced by others— 


| But it declared too openly, an 
Lemper and diſpoſition of the times, 


mould be conſidered as property. 


«© nent footing, invites the ſtates ge- 


* neral to ſeek and propoſe to him 


ce the beſt means to concihate the 
« aboliuon of thoſe orders known 
« by the name of lettres de cachet, 
ce conſiſtently with the maintenance 
« of public ſafety, and the precau- 
& tions neceſſary to be taken at 

« ſome times with regard to the ho- 
* nour of families, and ſometimes 


© to repreſs quickly the beginnings 


ce of ſedition, or to ſave the ſtate” 
* from the effects of a criminal cor- 


- cc reſpondence | with foreign pow- 


. | | | 
This was cenſured as too narrow, 
and not ſufficiently explicit in the 
cauſe of liberty; but ſurely, if the 
ſtates could condeſcend to be be- 
holden to England for any im- 
provement, they had it in their 


power to demand the moſt effedive 


habeas corpus aft that could be 
framed; and if the king refuſed to - 
comply (which did not even admit 
grant a fin- 


There was likewiſe an article re- 


commending to the ſtates to pro- 
vide for the liberty of the preſs, ſo 
far as it could be done conliftently 


with public decency and tranqui}- 
lity. It alſo ſettled the organiza- 
tion and forms of the provincial 
aſſembles, and granted the ſame 
advantage to the commons of a_ 
double repreſentation in them, which 
they poſſeſſed in the preſcut general 
aſſembly. But a number of articles 
were left unprovided for in this plan 

of government, and referred entire- 
ly to the conſideration and judgment 
of the ſtates. Of theſe was the abo- 
lition of the ſalt tax, of the droit de 


main morte, and a number of other 


ſpecified grievances, all of which 


had been lung complained of, and 


were more or leſs oppreſſive. It 
- 5 concluded 
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concluded with an extraordinary 


and moſt flattering clauſe in favour 


of the public repreſentation, and 
which put it out of the power of 
the crown ever to encroach upon its 
rights, or to break through its adds. 
This was, that none of the laws 


that ſhould be eftabliſhed in the pre- 
ſent ſtates general could ever be 


altered, but by the free conſent of 


future ſtates general, and that they A 


ſhould be conſidered as equally ſa- 
cred with all other naticnal proper- 
| bes. 

Whatever imperfections this 
ſcheme of government poſſeſied, 
whatever objections ſome of the 
parts were perhaps liabe to, and 
whatever deficiencies certainly re- 
mained to be applied in others, 
what human ſagacity could at any 
time for two centunes have reached 
to the conception, that ſuch a con- 
ſttitution, and ſuch ſecurities to their 
freedom, would have been cforcd 
dy a French king to his ſubjects? 


fer ſhould be rejected with contempt 
by that nation? 


commons againſt this conſtitution. 


Theſe reached to ſome regulation 


of the relative diſtinct limits of the 


what the repreſentative body ought 


to be, and to a condemnation of the. 
The 
purport of chis clauſe may be col- 


late decree of the commons. 


lected from the following words :— 
The king wills, that the ancient 
diſtinction of the three orders ſhouid 
be preſerved entire, as eſſentially 
connected with the conſtitution; 
and that the deputies freely elected 
by cach of the three orders, jorm- 


ing three chambers, deliverating by 


tion as the three orders {ould 7 
prove or determine. 


ing clauſe, that in all future ſtatet 


| ? principally, and was chiefly directed 
and how much leſs till, that the of- 
than either of the others, had gore 


Into the practice of binding te 
We have, however, hitherto 8 
15 mitted taking notice of thoſe bnoxi- 
ous articles, which ſerved more par- ke of good order, of decency, and 
ticularly to poiſon the minds of the 
voting, that any ſpeculators ſhould 


_ deliberations of the ſtates, 
reſpective orders, to a declaration 


ſolutely neceſſary, nor none more! 


om the beginning gone: beyond 1 all 
to increaſe, until at length no mem. 


he diſtered from the crowd ilk 


orders, but having a right, with the 
ſovereign's approbation, to agree 
on deliberations in common, can 


alone be confidered as the Tepre. 


ſentative body of the nation; con. 


ſequently the king declares nal] the 


deliberations taken by the dept 
of the third eſtate on the 17th cf 
this month, as well as all others that 
may have followed it, as !/; ga, and 


uncenſtitutional. 


Another article condemne! and 
annulled all reſtriftions expre! ted in 
their writs of return, which, UN 
priving the deputies of their free 
agency, tied them down from con. 
forming to ſuch modes of deliber 


This Article 


was farther confirmed by an enad.. 
general, the conſtituents ſhould cn 
give in tructious, but not comm nds 

This article aFeded the nobles 
to them, for that order, much more 
deputics, 

Ancther article mokibied: forthe 
of the freedom of geliberat! ing and 
in future be permitted to atlilt at tte 

No reſtriction was ever more ab- 
exceedingly - unpopular, than tits; 
the clamourous, ſcandalous anc de. 


ing behaviour of the ſpectators, had 
P 


bounds of order and decorum ; and 
the enormity continued every d 


ber could venture to pe ak or vote 
according to his opinion, if in that 


V. hom 


whom he was ſurrounded, without 
enduring the groſſeſt abuſe and moſt 
daring menace upon the ſpot, and 
encountering imminent danger to his 


opular leaders of the commons 
knew too well the benefits to be 
derived from having ſuch a crowd- 
ed ſeminary of faction immediately 
at their call and command, as well 
as their uſefulneſs in immediately 
diſteminating through the capital 
all the novel and bold affertions and 
I>trines, which they either gather- 
ed from the moſt violent harangues 
| in the aſſembly, or which {ſprung 


| account, the loſs of ſuch faithful 
| anxiliaries, who immediately direct- 
ed the ſentiments of near a million 


; | of people, but the influence of 
7 whole opinions and cond uct extend- 
| ed to every part of the kingdom. 
05 


The king exhorted the ſtates in 
ſtrong and pathetic terms, that, for 


orders ſhould unite during the pre- 


in common upon affairs of general 


ad common deliberations the diſtinct 
"0 WY rights of the three orders, the 
ld feudal properties, the honorary 
tne 


| {uch regulations as affected religion 
or the diſcipline of the clergy; that, 
on theſe points, the reſpective ſepa- 
kate conſent of the nobles and cler- 


ate gy ſhould ſtill be neceſſary, T 
ba But the procraſtination of the 
7 king's miniſters, and the diviſions in 
a0 


his councils, had ſuffered that ſea- 
| fon to elapſe, in which any plan of 
government ſanctioned by him 
could meet with a temperate diſ- 
cuſſion, The folly and violence 
vhich accompanied the introduction 


perſon and hfe afterwards. Bat the 


E {om their own factious and turbu- 
lent diſpoſition, to riſque, on any 


the ſalvation of the ſtate, the three ſeflion. 
ſent ſtates general, and deliberate 


utility, but excepting from theſe 


| prerogatves of each order, and all 
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of the royal. ſeſſion had likewiſe : 
ſoured the minds of men in ſuch a 
degree, that they could not now. 


think favourably of any propoſal 
coming from the ſovereign. Some 


of the expreſſions uſed in enforcin 
the different articles were, beſides, 


in a more harih and arbitrary tone 


than the preſent temper would ad- 
mit, and -afforded occafion for a 
ſarcaſm, that the king wanted to 
convert the ſtates general into a ef 


of juſtice. Nor could any body at 


all acquainted with mankind now 
expect, that the commons, in their 
preſent plenitude of power, would 
relinquiſh the ſweets of that ſelf- 

conſtituted ſovereignty which they 

had ſo newly begun to exerciſe, 
and in a few days conſent to reſcind 
their firit great and public diſplay 


of it. 


The commons liſtened in ſullen 
ſilence while the plan was reading; 


and as ſoon as the king departed 


abſolutely refuſed to break up their 
Mirabeau, who through 
ſome acts and ſome ſuſpicions had 
nearly loft his popularity, had the 
fortune upon this occation to reco- 
ver it with increaſe, by the impe- 
tuoſity with which he told the king's 
attendants, that nothing but the 
points of bayonets ſnould-torce them 


out of their chamber. The com- 


mons paſſed a decree before they 


parted, declaring the perſons of all 


their members inviolable. = 
'Fne populace of Verſailles be- 
came fo outrageous on behalf of 


the commons, that the preience of 
14. Neckar could alone reftrain the 
fury of their ſedition. He had not 
afliſted at the royal ſeſſion; it was 


known that the plan of govern- 


ment propoled was not mall things 


ſuited to his hiking; and it was 
eaſy, ta ſuppoſe that it might not in 


anys 
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any; to theſe was added 3 rumour 


that he intended to retire from ad- 
miniſtration, which was attribute! 
to that inflexible integrity which 


would not permit him to participate 


in meaſures that were mimical to the 


intereſts of the people. All theſe 


circumſtances concurred in render- 


ing him more than ever the idol of 
the populace; they ſurrounded, em 
braced, and followed him in crowds, 


While he, OVErPOWETEG by the vain 


incenſe of popular applauſe, ex- 


claimed, in a mixed rapture of gra- 
titude and fſelf-approbation, that 
he never would 


forſake them! 
while the king perceived that he 


could not be in ſafety, without 


finding means to perſuade the mob 


that he had not quarrelled with his 
miniſter. 
approaching, which would render 


But the time was faſt 


this only a trivial mortiification. 


revailed at Paris, which had been 


inereaſing, with more or leſs rapidi- 
ty, ever {ince the beginning of May, 1 
in proportion as the nobles, and 
afterwards the court, attempted in 


any degree to oppoſe or controul 


the pretenſions of the commons. 
The people were far from being left 
to their free agency in this reſpect; 

for the pains were infinite, and the 
induſtry unceaſing, which were uſed 
to prejudice and mflame them, and 
to operate with the fulleſt effect up- 


on their moſt dangerous paſſions. 


The fiſh-women of Paris, (called 4e 


poiftarades, and ſometimes les dames 
ae la halle) had from time imme- 
morial aſſumed the privilege of be- 
ing the leaders of all political mobs ; 


on which occaſions their ſex, how 
ever diſguiſed or degraded, ſcreened 
them from many miſchieſs, puniſn- 


ments, and dangers, to which their 
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fellow rioters of th m ear e gene 


It was impoff ble that theſe den, 
turbulent, violent and ferocion: ; by 


body of auxiliaries, more infinug- 
ing, and leſs ſavage in 'appear.nce, 
but not leſs effective, and icarcely, 


tezans, whole numbers in that capi. 


| long-eſtab Wiſhed profligacy, excced- 


; rather to be conſidered as a body of 
The ferment at Verſailles was 


5 nothing compared with that which as faithful diſintereſted allies, like 


ever, by any means ſlack in diſplay- 


to their vocation, were highly dil 


tive and trying ſcenes of violence, 


may be called, mob politics. 1 he 
duke's enemies ſaid, that after long 


* 


der, if they had: el; an equal pirt, 
muſt have been inevitably e. * 5 poſed, 


nature and habit, and ever accu. 
tomed to wade through all the low. 
eſt finks of prof: gacy, could paß 10 
glorious an opening to miſchief ay 
WAS now preſented,” 
The x hkewife afforded another 


in act, leſs bloody and ferocious thin 
the former. Theſe were the cour- 


tal, notwith! tanding its known 2nd 


ed ail bounds of credibility. But 
as theſe ladies were hired, and! cheir 
ſervice paid for in money, they were 


uſeful light mercenary troops, than 


the dames du halle, who acted pure. 
ly from principle, through the! rin. 

ate paſſion for contuſion and mit. 
chief The former were not, how- 


in 8 their zeal and their talents; and, 
independent of the ſervices peculiar 


tingaiſhed in ſome of the molt ac- 


blood, and horror that ſuccceded. 
The garden of the palais royal, 
belonging to the duke of Orleans 
which we have before obſerved to 
have been a ſcene of great and con- 
ſtant enormity, was now become the 
grand theatre of popular, or, as i 


being the ſcene of all the crimes of 
hcentiouſneſs, it was now become 
the theatre of all the crimes of fe- 
rocity. Hired orators were here 
18 0 employes 


Each of theſe, exalted 
upon a ſtool, chair, or table, was 


E (rounded by a groupe as conſider- 
able as could . within a reaſon- 
able diſtance 
| obliged to a. * as moderator, or pre- 


or neariug; - and was 


dent, to prevent the tumultuous 


interference of the eager voices, 
EF which all wiſhed to be heard at the 
; ſame time. In theſe groupes all the 
Z forms of parhament: 


ry debates 
were imitated or mocks? d; violent 


| reſolutions of cenſare, intermixed 
| with menices of direct outrage, 
s were pail.d againſt the princes, 


the courtiers, the nobles, and the 
clergy; nor did the queen always 
eſcape. Theſe groups were ſed, 
and ſtill more inflamed, by the fre- 
quent arrival of ulletin:, or notes, 


bringing an account of the proceed- 


ings at Verſailles, aud of the ipeeches 


or expreſſions uſed by the moit vio- 
Theſe 


lent leaders of the commons, 
were inftantly read to the crowd, 
and heard with the moſt eager en- 
thuſiaſm; but if any man was to 
foolith or unfortunate enough to ſay 
any thing in defence of the court or 
the nobles, or to expreſs any dii- 


approbation of the conduct of the 


commons, nothing leſs than the 
ſwiftneſs of his heels, or his in- 
ſtantly ſubmitting to make a formal 
amende honor able, by crying aloud, 


Vive le tiers etat ! could ſave him 
from immediate corporal ill treat- 


ment. 

As it is not 1 to form any con- 
ception of the ſcenes which were 
exiubited at this time in theſe gar- 


dens, and by theſe orators, it may 


not perhaps be thought entirely in- 


curious to relate the particulars of 
one of them, which Was diſtinguiſh⸗ | 
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| employed to inſlame the multitude 
do every ac of the molt atrocious 


violence. 


came one of the 


the Pariſians. 


« long to the 
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ed by ſome peculiarities from the 
general claſs. We have heretofore 


ſhewn that M. d'Eſpreſmenil, by 


his vigorous oppoſition in the par- 


liament of Paris to the deſigns of 


the late miniſter, and by his conſe- 
quent impriſonment, had become 
the idol of the populace. He had 
ſince been elected by the nobility 
of Paris one of their deputies to 
the ſtates, and being charged as oae 
of the great promoters of the ob- 


| Rtinacy thewn by that order in their 
conflict with the commons, not only 


loſt his former popularity, but be- 
in the kingdom, particularly with 


in the palais royal made a motion 


one day, that as they could not reach 
| his perion, they jou % burn his. houſe : 


+ 4 


2 


Parts, {152 24 2137 rc 4 his Ie and | 
This horrid propoſal was 
received with ſuch marks of appro- 


Cu. dF „ 2. 


bation as ſeemed to inſure its adop- 


tion; but another orator f 
that this propoſal went too far, and 


knowing that no appeal to juſtice or 


humanity could be of the ſmalleſt 


uſe, mounted the ſtool in turn, and 


harangued the mob in the following 
terms: „Gentlemen, you may aſ- 
« ſure yourſelves that the ſcheme of 
« revenge now propoſed would be 
#30; DU nithment to the o:fender ; 3 
ce for.! his houſe and furniture be- 
landlord; his wife 
« belongs to the public; and his 
« children may, perha, De, belong 
« to ſome of yourlelves,” 5 
This ſcandalous and brutal jeſt, 


and as faite in every ſenſe as it was 
brutal, was, however, ſo well cal- 


culated to ſuit the capacity and taſte 
of his auditors, that it produced the 
effect intended by the orator: the 
mob lau ghed, their age cvaporated 


$ | ; | in 


moſt odious men 


One of the orators 
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in the clumſy jeſt, and M. d'Efpreſ- 
houſe and family were. 


menil's 
ſaved. 


Thus were che Perifians gradual 


ly trained to defy all laws, to laugh 
at all ſubordination, and to con- 
template the moit inhuman cruelties 
without horror. | 
time man to all who conſider- 
ed the natura 

tion, to behold che patience and in- 
flexible perſeverance with which 


theſe groupes of politicians in the 


palais royale, endured all the rigours 


of a burning ſun, and reſiſted all 


the calls of nature from morning 


till night, partly in liſtening to theſe 
orators, and partly in diſplaying 


their own knowledge and e in 
affairs of government. 


Their general diſpoſition to . 
volt was now become ſo open and 


evident, that M. Neckar found it 
neceſſary to write a letter to M. du 
Croſne, giving an aſſurance from 


himſelf, that the court had no in- 


tention to diſſolve the ſtates general. 
For though Neckar was little liked 


buy the — of any of the parties, 
he continued as dear as ever to the 


Pariſians, who ſtill truſted ſomething 
to his word, though not the leall to 


their kirig's. 


The commons found: e 
now ſo ſtrong in the public ſupport, 


that they affected to treat the king's 
ſyſtem and declaration with that 


ſilent contempt which uſually at- 
tends propoſals of ſuch ivfignticance 


as merit neither conſideration or 


anſwer. The nobles, however, de- 


clared that they would adhere to it; 
but their adherence came too late, 


and a plan of concord, which, if 


propoſed in time, might bave been 


attended With happy effects, was 
nom ſtigmatized as a plan of diſ- 


all things were ſubmitting to the 
powers in being; ; and the arch. 


dangers he had already undergone, 


It was at the ſame 
in the national aſſembly,” accompa- 
temper of the na- 
where they jointly withdrew their 
common proteſt. 


de Clermont Tonnere moved, tha: 
by M. de Lally Tollendal. 


the moiſt ardent defire for the 55 


which none could be, unleſs it 1 
at the ſame time rational and mo— 
derate. 


have been, or however cogent the 
apparent motives, or even the a0 
ſolute neceſſity of an immediate 


to the humiliating meaſure of going 
to the hall of the commons. 
were, however, ready to vote . ge- 
neral adherence to the king's plan; 


ed on the other ſide, to unite for: 
duct the public buſineſs with them 
in common. 
by this fruitleſs obſtinacy of their 


more numerous brethren, and havs 
ing likewiſe diſtinct objects in 


held by the all-conquering part, 


guiſed ſlavery, At the ſame time 


biſhop of Paris, terrified by the 
and ſtill more by thoſe which he had 
yet to apprehend from the dreadful 
ferocity of the populace, appeared 


nied by the minority of the clergy, 


On the 24th of June the count 
the nobles ſhould -unite with the 
commons; and was ably ſeconded 
They 
both diſplayed no common know. 
ledge of government, and ſhewed 
bliſhment of one free and hap 


But however powertu! or 
unanſwerable their arguments migbt 


union, the majority could not bend 


They | 


and if an equal conformity prevaii- 
preſent (according to its n 


with the other orders, and to con- 


But the minority being tired out 


view, and holding from the begin- 
ning principles congenial with tale 


formed a determination on that 
e 


— O19 


—_, Www | ———— . 4 


lyery evening to unite with the com- 


25th. on the ſucceeding day, hav- 
Eng previouſly ſent a letter to their 
Iprendent, the duke of Luxemburgh, 
lexpreſung concern at the ſtep 


nem to take. 

| But in two days after the king 
Iſent a prefling exhortation to the 
Eflitary majority of the nobles to 
lunite with the other orders, and 
theroby haſten the accompliſhment 
lol his paternal views. A long and 
Violent debate took place, in which 
the duke of Luxemburgh read a let- 


Inating that the king's perſon might 


hit che popular fury was rouzed by 
their refuſal. It was ſingular upon 
this occaſion, that M. de Cazales, 
ho has fince been one of the molt 
conſtant, ſtrenuous, and determined, 
ba; well as the molt able oppoſers of 
the violent meaſures purſued by the 
commons, yet at this time cried out 
with a moſt energetic. voice, that, 


is more ſacred than the monarch.”” 
A finking inſtance how little the 


ment. The vote of union 
was, however carried, and at 
our o'clock in the afternoon the 
commons were acquainted that the 
Wobles were coming into their halt. 
bey were accompanied by the 
rmanng diſſidents of the clerov, 


th. 


chefoucault. 
their victory with moderation, and 
Kd not infult the vanquiſhed by 
ay marks of triumph, or diſcen- 
cert them by ill-timed applauſe. 
both the duke of Luxemburgh and 


mons. This they performed 


Iuhich neceſſity and duty compelled 


Tier from the count d' Artois, inti- 


he conſtitution of the monarchy 


Inobllity were inclined to ſupport or 
renew the former deſpotic govern- 


carry tie reform. 


Peaded by the Cardinal de la Ro- 
Ine commons uſed 
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the cardinal were nice in their 
ſpeeches, in endeavouring to pre- 


ſerve the point of honour, by declar- 


ing that reſpect to the king was 
the principal cauſe which induced 
them to this meaſure. 


tions took place upon this union of 
the orders, and the people fondly 


thought that the happineſs of the 


nation was now complete. Indeed 


there ſeemed now at leaſt a poſſibi- 


lity that the violence of the con- 


tending factions might have been 


coniiderably allayed only by a very 
moderate degree of temper and con- 
deſcenſion on both ſides; and if 


concord and harmony once began 
Ide expoſed to immediate danger, 


to generate, however weak their firſt 
appearance might be, yet the plea- 
{ure and advantages which they 


afforded, being immediately per- 


ceived and felt by men of every 


party, their growth might have 
been rapid and extenſtve. This was. 
the more tobe hoped, as all the par- 


ties and orders were agreed as to 
the one main and great object, that 


of reſtraining and curing the deſpo- 


tiſm of the ancient government, the 
only apparent differences between 
them relating to the means which 


were to be adopted, and the extent 


to which it might be proper to 

1. This concord 
was the more to be hoped, as it was 
reaſonably to be expected that the 


preſence of ſo great a body of the 


principal, moſt experienced, and 
molt learned gentlemen and clergy 
in the kingdom, would have pro- 
duced no {mall effect in reſtraining 
the intemperate allies of the violent 
republicans and democrats, who it 
was well to be ſuppoſed might feel 
themiclves ſomewhat over-awed in 
ſuch company, or at leaſt more 


guarded 


Public rejoicings and illumina- 
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guarded in their expreſſions and 
conduct in the preſence of ſuch 
Judges of both © 


This flatitering- view of things 


was, however, obſcured by the re- 


flection, that a forced reconciliation 
is as ſeldom laſting as ſincere! 
Clouds were ſtill gathering in the 


horizon: concord would have limited 


the views, and conſequently could 
not have been the object of the tac- 
tious leaders of the commons; the 


mal - contents in all the orders were 


diſpoſed to conſider their preſent 
union merely as a temporary expe- 
dient, but as no fixed and perma- 
nent conſtitution of the ſtate; while 


ſome, perhaps, queſtioned the vali- 
dity of their acts under ſuch a form. 


Many of the nobles, who thought 
themſelves bound by the raſh oath 


they had taken, aſſiſted at the de- 


bates without voting; the more 
ſcrupulous among them holding, 
that no authority could releaſe them 
from that oath, leſs than that of 
their conſtituents who impoſed it. 
And ſome meetings of the leſſer 


nobility, or genti/hommes in the pro- 
vinces, either excited, or were pre- 


tended to excite, ſome alarm in the 


. 
Theſe cauſes might, it is true, 


have ſoon ceaſed to operate, or thcir 
effect have been ſo far mitigated as 
to prevent any violent diforder, if 


that fatality, which ſeemed, blind- 
folded and uncontrouled, to govern 


all things in France, had not deſ- 


tined the court to the purſuit of 
thoſe imprudent, dangerous, raſh, 
and ill- conducted meaſures, which, 
if they did not abſolutely give birth 


to, at leait afforded occaſion for all 

the unparalleled ſcenes that fol- 
lowed. Troops from all parts of 
the kingdom began to move to- 


wards the capital, as to a common 


ſities and diſtruſts, and their ming 
being mutually ſoured, they be. 


ſecurity againſt error and impoſition 


immediate a change of ſyſen, 


direction, and the court in general 
had from the beginning determined, 


ſaid had been long preparing for 


geſted a regular plan for overtum- 


eſtabliſhment ofa republican goverf 


center; all parties were perhapi 
equally alarmed; but the alarm 
having revived their former animo. 


held each other with ſuiyicion and 
hatred. | | : 4 8 

It is difficult, if not impoſuble, i 
many caſes, to diſcover the cg 
truth, amid the violence of con. 
tending factions. Expericnce to 
ſadly ſhews, that even the {acre 
bonds of 0:15, though ſan-tited ty 
an appeal to the Almighty Authy 
of ail things, are far from attording 


in ſuch caſes. The preſent extra. 
ordinary movements of the cou, 
and its ſudden and unexpected ads. 
tion of violent meaſures, after {long WM 
a courſe, checquered with heſitation, 
weakneſs, and timidity, have 2: vet 
afforded no means of developing 
the ſecret cauſes which led 10 6 


The popular party aſſert, that the 
triumvirate of princes, with all 
the miniſters who were under their 


at a certain period or criſis of al. 
fairs, to diſſolve the ſtates by the 
aſſiſtance of the army, (which they 


the purpoſe) and then to re-citad- 
liſh the monarchy, not only in its 
former, but in a ſtate of more abſolute 
deſpotiſm than it had ever betore 

ſfeſſed.— On the other fide, the 
riends of the court aſſert, with 3 
poſitiveneſs not to be ſhaken, that 
the democrats had formed and di- 


ing the monarchy by force, and tie 


ment, unleſs the ſtates wound 5 
— : | the 


gde trouble off their hands by do- 


being well informed of their in- 


tentions, and in poſſeſſion of their 
ohole plan of operation, were of 


all laws, human and divine, to have 


* 

. 
iz 

4 
£ 


5 


* 
2 2 
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However theſe matters were, it 


certain that the ſtates-general, 
Ince their late union, had not been 
Wouilty of any act, nor had not even 


. 


forded any indication of deſigns 


9 


Buch leſs in his proceeding to that 


Nation by an armed force; a mea- 


Wrary, affairs began to go on more 
De ſtates than could have been yet 
Waterials for the new conſtitution; 
d Monſrs. Lally Tolendal, and 
Emperate leaders of the moderate 


any, were of this committee, It 
true, they have ſince owned that 


ie 
ro es ſome of its members develope 
ve WP bitract and metaphyſical a ſyſ- 
ar of liberty, that it appeared 


ial tate eaſy or happy; they ſaid 


the e were particularly ſhocked at 
:1- "ng one man ſay, That the 
ke bg's ſanction was not neceſſary 
„ olans;“ but notwithſtanding this 


Jing both for them; that the court 


neceſſity obliged, in conformity with 


recourſe to ſuch means of ſelf- de- 
fence and preſervation as Provi- 


Wor diſpoſitions, which could at all 
Wufify the king in diſſolving them, 
I extremity of forcing their diſſo- 
Wore which, in the preſent ſtate of 
fairs, and temper of the nation, 
Walt, with all the certainty of any 
Wnathematical axiom, have pro- 
Wuced a moſt furious, general, and 
Ploody civil war. On the con- 
Wnoothly in the united afſembly of 
Pell expected. They had already 
Ippointed a committee to prepare 


ounier, two of the moſt able aud 


ey had heard with great uneaſi- 
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perverfity of ſentiment, which they a 


obſerved in ſome individuals, they 
had conceived ſtrong hopes that 


they ſhould bring over the majority 


of the committee to their own way 


_ courſe of action, upon the committee 


of verification having pronounced 
M. Malouet's election for Auvergne 
to be void, and people generally con- 
ſidering it to be mefely an act of 
party violence; and that the mild 


invitation which he had propoſed 


to the clergy and nobles, on the 


16th of May, was the only flaw in 
his writ, the aſſembly took up the 


buſineſs with ſuch temper, that al- 


though Malouette was equally ob- - 
noxious to the republican leaders, 


and to the violent ariſtocrates, they 


over-ruled, by a great majority, the 
vote of the committee, and cone 
firmed his election; a deciſion 
which afforded the greateſt joy to 
Who 


good and temperate men, 
hailed it as a happy omen of return- 
ing moderation and temper 
It was not, however, to be 
expected, conſidering the licence 


which had already prevailed among . 


the commons, but that ſome of the 
raſh and fiery ſpirits among them 


would, in the warmth of debate, 
ſtill uſe intemperate, diſreſpectful, 


or even violent language, with re- 
ſpect to the crown, its functions, or 
the exerciſe of them; nor will it be 
any ſurpriſe that perſons were never 
wanting to convey ſuch tales, with 
aggravation, to the ears of the ſo- 


| vereign, and thereby contribute to 
ore calculated to confound and 
| ract ſociety than to render the 


keep him in a conſtant fate of 
doubt and alarm. 


ment of the people was drawing faſt 
to a eriſis, which every common 
obſerver ſaw muſt be attended with 
dangerous conſequences, were fully 


[+2] 


aid But the tranſac- Is 
tions in Paris only, where the fer- 


ſufficient 
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ſufficient to agitate and unſettle a 
mind of a firmer texture and leſs 
irreſolute nature than that poſſeſſed 


by the ſovereign ſeems to be, and 


could not but diſpoſe him to liſten, 


on principles of ſelf- preſervation, 
to the violent councils which were 


now adminiſtered, 


The French guards had been fo 


long ſtationed to preſerve order in 


Paris, that by degrees their inti- 
macy with the inhabitants became 
ſo cloſe, that it led them to imbibe 
all their political opinions. Among 
theſe was the new doctrine, which 
was taught with unceaſing applica- 
tion and energy, that ſoldiers being 
Citizens like other men, were to 
conſider their duties as ſuch to be 
Paramount to all others; that hav- 
ing an equal intereſt with their 
brethren in whatever related to the 


public, they were to judge for 
themſelves on all queſtions of go- 
vernment ; and, above all things, 
that nothing could be a greater or 


more parricidal crime, than to obey 
any orders for firing upon their fel- 
low citizens, in the exerciſe oc ſup- 


port of their rights. Theſe guards 


had a little before been highly un- 
popular, on account of ſome execu- 


tions Which we had ſeen they made 


in ſome caſes of former riots; but 
things were now ſo totally changed 


on both ſides, that the populace 


ſeemed to adore the ſoldiers, and the 
latter ſeemed ready to go even be- 
yond them in any act of violence. 

This converſion was not, how- 


ever, enarely truſted to arguments 
or doctrines; more effectual means 
were employed. 


Wine, women, 
and, gold, the three moſt powerful 
agents for debauching a ſoldiery, 
were unſparingly applied for the 
purpoſe by the factious citizens. 
The conduct of the ſoldiers became 


dicated, that on the 25th and 26 


obedience and contempt of orders 


fering in their cauſe, This pro. 


ſo licentious and daring, that the; 
commanders found it neceſſary 9 
confine them in their barracks, by 
all ſenſe of ſubordination and g 
military diſcipline was fo totally erz. 


of June they left their barracks h 
hundreds at a time, came to the 
palais royal, where they were re. 
ceived with the greateſt joy by the 
multitude ; and while they wer 
feaſted and entertained with pleny 
of wine, money, and even bark 
notes (billets de caiffe) were pro. 
fuſely diſtributed amongſt them, l 
the meantime the ſtreets and pur. 
den reſounded with popular bil. 
lads, made on purpoſe to encourzgs 
and inflame the ſoldiery. It will be 
thought no wonder then that on ti 
occaſion they ſhould join the cron, 
and even enter into a competitor 
with them, in the lovdneis ard 
eagerneſs of their huzzaing for the 
mr cnn. EEE 

For theſe and fimilar acts of c. 


eleven of the moſt daring and re- 
fractory ſoldiers were committed u 
the priſons of the Abbaye de ot, 
Germain, preparatory to their tni! 
by a court martial. On the jou 
of June, a letter was read aloud i 
the garden of the palais royal, in. 
viting the people to the deliverance 
of theſe brave men, who were {ut- 


duced its immediate effect. The 
people flew in crowds to the priſet 
forced the gates, removed the pf. 
ſoners to the Hotel de Genese; 
where, along with being well lodge 
and entertained, they were loaded 
with preſents. The next day 2 de. 
putation of young Parifians Wale 
on the national aſſembly, requ!1" 
from them the free diſcharge of lt 
priſoners; and this demand vi 

& By | mad 


e in terms which ſhewed that 


gnatter of right than of favour. 
ie aſfembly felt their embarraſfed 
uation, and endeavoured to extri- 
ite themſelves by a kind of mo- 
rate temporizing vote, exhorting 


eating the king to clemency with 
e delinquents. The king could 
Wo nothing but comply; and thus 
as an end put to military diſci- 
ine, as well as to civil government 
W But there were other matters at 
is time, which reached more im- 
ediately both to his ſovereignty 


3M 
3 3» 


L 


Wo embarraſs and diſtract the mind 


Wcadlong, without leiſure for conſi- 
eration, or for chooſing his means, 
io the arms of whoever would 
opoſe any meaſures, however vio- 


Wy two members of the aſſembly, 


| Whoſe characters ſtood ſo high as to 
ie ro common weight to their tel- 
| Winony *, that, though they were of 
iterent parties, he talked familiar- 


Wy, and without reſerve, with them 
bout their having a Lows the 


, in the place of à Louis the 
7%, as king, or at leaſt as lieu- 


Penant general of the kingdom; 
hereby alluding directly, and by 
Fame, to the firſt prince of the 


bad converſed upon the ſubject, 
chat the prince had received the 
e. enmunication in che moſt pleaſing 
0 | 1 anner. 3 9 

j I M. M. Bergaſſe and Duport. 

yas 


an idiot. 


Z y conſidered the claim rather as 


e pariſians to tranquillity, and in- 


ad to his perſonal ſafety than even 
e commotions: in Paris, ſufficient 


f the ſovereign, and to drive him 


Wood, with whom he likewiſe ſaid 
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Mounier (a man, whoſe integrity 
was never queſtioned by any party 
in all the violence of their conten- 
tions) has likewiſe recorded, that 
having mentioned to Mirabeau his 
being exceſſively alarmed at the 


manœuvres which were continually 


practiſed in Paris to ſeduce the 
troops from their officers, and ob- 


ſerving farther how eafily an am- 
bitious prince, appearing at the 
head of a diſcontented army, dif- 
tributing money with one hand and 


libels with the other, might uſurp 
the throne, Mirabeau (treating his 


. apprehenſions with ridicule) anſwer- 


ed, © Why, you good ſimple man, 


« I am as much attached as you to 
« royalty; but what frenifies aube- 
« ther ave have Louis we XAVTIth 
te or Louis the AV 1th, and why need 
« we have a child + to govern us?” 


—Mounier does not deny the temp- 


tation he felt to plunge a dagger in 
the heart of the man who could con- 
Went, that could tend to his deliver- | 
Wnce, It is charged upon Mirabeau 


ccive fo wicked a ſcheme. 
It may not be difficult to con- 
ceive ſome part of the aſtoniſhment 


and terror with which the king muſt. 
have been ſtruck, when expreſſions, 


propoſals, and defigns of this nature 
were communicated to him; and it 


will be ſtill more eaſily perceived, 
what ſtrong ground they afforded to 


his brothers, to the other princes of 


the blood, and to all thoſe who 
wiſhed to ſupport the monarchy in 
his perſon, to ſtate the danger he 


was in, and to repreſent in the 
ſtrongeſt terms that nothing but a 


total change of meaſures and go- 
vernment, ſupported by a courſe of 
the moſt ſpirited exertions, could 


prevent the crown being torn from 


lj The term Bambin, which Mirabeau uſed, may be underſtood either as a child 
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his head by his perfidious rela- 
In the beginning of the month of 
July, ſeveral regiments began to 
approach nearer and nearer to Paris 
and Verſailles; the aſſembly, not 
7 e wituout reaſon, grew 
July 10th. jealous at theſe N 
ments, and accordingly preſented a 


very ſpirited remonſtrance (in which 


all parties joined) to the king on 
the ſubject. The king gave for 
anſwer, that he had no other mo- 
tive for his conduct, than the ne- 
_ ceflity of eſtabliſhing and maintain- 
ing good order in Paris; a neceſ- 
ſity which was obvious to every 
body. He then propoſed to tranſ- 
fer the aſſembly to Noyon or Soiſ- 
ſons; in which caſe he would re- 
move the court, and follow chem 
himſelf to Compeigne, Several 
leading members of the more mo- 
derate parties were ſatisfied with 
this propoſal, and willing to agree 
to it; but the determined leaders of 
the popular ſide, whoſe views ex- 


tended farther, were too well aware 
of the ſtrength and ſupport which 


they derived from the vicinity of 


the capital, to liſten to it. Mira- 


beau condemned it with his uſual 
intemperance, and the propoſal was 
22 fauna af. 
Although an entire change of 
meaſures was now viſibly deter- 


| mined on by the court, yet it has 
never been clearly developed what 


ſyſtem they had adopted, nor to 
what extent the change of meaſures 
was intended to be carried. Here, 
as in other caſes, the violence of 
party throws every thing into ob- 
ſcurity. The popular writers and 
declaimers deſcribe it as one of the 
moſt perfidious and bloody plots 
that ever was formed; and which, 
if carried into execution, would have 


* 


obvious, as ſcarcely to require cb. 
ſervation. Some difficulty might ap- 


who were buried under the weight 


of an enormous building; and, on 
the ſuppoſition of a reſurrection, it 


however, finiſhes his picture in he 


« ſaſſinations, which a troop of vi- 


ditated with barbarous joy in the 
% tumult of their exectable orgies.” 
— lt is ſurely curious to obſerve, that 


ed ever took place, even in a fingle 
tions here charged upon troops of 


villains and infamous women, were 
not only fully realized, but brought 


rivalled and renewed all the hy. 
rors of the mailacre on St. Bar. 
tholome 's day. They repreſent 
that 50, 00 men, 100 pieces of 
cannon, an army of bandit, ang 
fix princes, were to have pulled 
down the ſanctuary of liberty on 
its miniſters heads, and to have 
overturned the French empire, 
that the national aſſembly would 
have been diſperſed, its r«oluticn; 
declared ſeditious, its members pro. 
ſcribed, the palais royal, and the 


| houſes of all patriots, given up o 


plunder, while the electors and thei 
deputies were given up to execy- 
The glaring inconfiltencies 
in theſe ſeveral puniſhments are ſo 


pear in diſperſing a body of men 


might appear entirely needle to 
proſcribe men who were given up 
to execution. F 

The hiftorian of the revolution, 


following manner: This is the 
« horrible tiſſue of crimes and al 


« lains and infamous abonen, me- 


none of the enormities here deſcrib- 


inſtance, on the fide of the court; 
and that all the crimes and allaitna- 


into daily and continual practice on 
the popular ſide, by the two nu- 
merous orders thus ſpecified, with 
both of whom it is probable that 
Paris at this period abounded tar 
* | beyon 


E * n 2 5 


e any other city in the uni- 
erſe. Indeed the indifference, and 
dome caſes the complacency, 
in which the national aflembly 
ceired and heard Cetai!s of the 
WS rid cruelties and murders com- 
o much room for ſuppoſing that 
er confidere! them as very ne- 
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em had previouſly entirely quitted 
e ſcene of action, and retired from 
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Wing's confidence ſhould have been 


Pio a departure from thoſe ſenti- 
Wents of moderation and equani- 
Wity, which were the leading traits 
W! his character; and they con- 
Wenmned this departure the more, as 
Ney did not think the preſeut ſtate 
chings required any atlumption 
If violence, They were not, how 


f liberty, augured ſome deſigns 
oſtile to liberty itſelf. On that 
Pea they conceived that che troops 
deen afſembled, partly to pre- 
Wnt the exploſion which the de- 
ature of that popular miniſter was 
fly to occaſion, and partly to en- 
ble the king to carry into execu- 
on the new conſtitution held out in 
| declaration of the 23d of June. 


itted by theſe two orders, afford 


pon moderate men of different par- 
es, and what conſequences they 
W:xpeted or apprenended from it, 
Wh far as theſe can be drawn from 


Nations ; which, perhaps, may be the 
Pore worthy of reliance, as ſome of 
participation in public affairs: 
They generally regretted that the 


Wrprized, by haſty and raſh councils, 


Per, without apprehenſions, that 
de baniſhment of M. Neckar, the 
Winiſter who was the avowed friend 
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Under this perſnaſion, they ex- 


pected that the king in perſon 


would require the ſlates to ratify 


that declaration; that if they con- 


ſented (which was not probable) 


the king would be ſatisfied, nothing 
farther attempted on his ſide, and 
every thing go on in its uſual way; 


but if the itates did not conſent, 
they doubted not but the king 
| would be perſuaded, under the in- 
t may not now be unneceſſary 

Wo how what effect this ſudden. 


proceed to the extremity of at- 


_ tempting to diffolve the aſſembly, 
As men of all parties were equally 
determined not to ſubmit to a dif- 
ſolution, on the ſtrong ground of the 
conſtitution, which was the object 
of their aſſembling, not being yet 
eſtabliſned, and that the right to 


diſſolve them could only exiſt in 


that conſtitution, they imagined they 
foreſaw, in the diſcuſſion of that ſub- 
ject, all the evils or dangers which 
they apprehended from the preſent 
deſigns of the court, or movement 


of the troops ; for they did not hold 
it improbable, or at leaſt they 


dreaded, that the king might then 
be induced to attempt roads, 4 


them by his own authority ; an 


that the military might then be 
called in to ſuppreſs thofe tumults, 
which, in the preſent temper of the 
people, their forced ſeparation muſt _ 
inevitably occaſion, hh ; 
Theſe were the greateſt evils or + 
dangers which moderate men ap- 
prehended from the preſent change 


of ſyſtem in the court. But even in 
this worſt ſtate of things, and ſup- 


poſing the forced diffolution to take 


place, although they trembled at 
the idea of an act of power and vio- 
lence ſo difgraceful both to the go- 
vernwent and country, yet they con- 


ſoled themſelves under the certainty | 
they fully poſſeſſed, that the king 
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ing another meeting of the ſtates, 
as it would be otherwiſe impoſſible 


for him to manage or ſettle the diſ- 


orders of the nation, or to conduct 


the government in any manner. 


As to the pretended plots which 
were {aid to be diſcovered, and the 
details of them propagated with ſo 
much induſtry, ſuch as the blockade 
of the city of Paris, the ſtarving or 
maſſacre of the inhabitants, the 
overturning that capital from its 
foundations, with the Jong liſts of 


_ deputies to the ſtates who were to 
be ſeized or executed; all theſe, 
with others of the {ame character, 


would have been treated by ſuch 


men only with ridicule, if the wick- 
edneſs of the deſigns which they {aw 
they covered had not excited their 
_ utmoſt indignation. They declared 
their firm opinion, that no perſons 
in the aſſembly were more thorough- 
ly convinced of their falſehood, 
than the very men who took the countenance, exceeded all the po 
greateſt pains to propagate them 


abroad as undoubted facts. 
It is, however, but juſtice to ſay, 


that the heterogeneous maſs of cour- 
tiers, of diſcontented nobles, of the 
followers and retainers of the dif- 
ferent princes, and of the outcaſts 
of different parties; who now poſ- 
ſeſſed the king's councils, were fo 


diſcordant in every thing, fo ſplit 


into petty cabals and factions, ſo 
ſamefully and ſelfiſnly led away by 
their reſpective private views and 
Intereſts, and, withal, held ſo little 
regard for the proſperity or honour 
of the ſovereign, any farther than 


they might be neceflary to their own 


deſigns, that it ſeems difficult to 


ſuppoſe that they had any common or 
regular object of policy in view, but 
that being equally deſtitute of any 


comprehenſive plan of action, as of 
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could then have no other refuge 
but that of immediately ſummon- 


any bond of union founded on hone} 
or principle among themſelves | 
ſeems as if there could be no ſchene 
however wild, extravagant, abſurd 
or eee e Tons ann 


them might not have been capabi 
of framing or adopting. _ 


On Saturday the 11th of Jul 
M. Neckar received the king 
orders to give up his place, ang y 
quit the kingdom as ſoon as poſi, 
Luzerne, St. - Prieſt, Montmory, 
and the other miniſters, were tithe 
turned out, or reſigned, the next di 
M. de Breteuil was placed at th 


head of the miniſtry, and marky 


Broglio, who had been very popilx 
under all the misfortunes of rhe Ge. 
man war of 1757, now accepted th 
very important, but dangerous ad 


moſt unpopular place of commanix 


in chief. 5 . 
When this news reached Pari 
the morning of Sunday the 12, tis 


mixed conflict of fury and deſpr 


which agitated every mind al 


ers of deſcription. . The peopt, 
conſidering Neckar as their ori 
pledge of liberty, reſounded us 
name on every ſide, and the num, 
rous faction of the palais rojd 
thought this a favourable opportu 
nity for bringing forward te nam 
of the duke of Orleans, and h 
joining it in the ſame acclamatat 


with Neckar's, thereby to attribut 


to the duke ſome part of that pop 
larity which belonged only t0 d. 
miniſter. With this view, both tne 
buſts were taken from che eu 
tor's, and carried about in trium 
But the ſcheme by no means {ug 


cceded. The vaſt largeſles wa 


the duke beſtowed to acquire po 


larity only affected the loweſt alt 


| 6 an(l 
moſt profligate orders of the pech 
of whom he was indeed the unum 


ed ſovereign ; but the ſober and l 


| depend 


3 dependent part of the citizens had 


opinion of that prince's conduct and 
character, ever to Wiſh to ſee him, 
not only upon the throne, but in any 
public ſituation, which could at all 


W crowd to cry out, Shall this prince 
be your king, and ſhall Neckar 
be his miniſter?'' but they were 
W fo faintly ſupported, that it came 
T 

On the ſame day the prince of 
Lambeſc, who commanded the re- 
E ciment of Royal Allemand (horſe) 


Paris, in a vain gaſconade, made a 
F fruitleſs and molt ill- judged attempt 


very riotous and numerous in the 
gardens of the Thuilleries, as they 
were in all other open parts of the 
city. Two or three perſons, ſaid to 


„ eny riot, were in the beginning 
e ounded, one of them by the prince's 
town hand: this exaſperated the 
D 

returned the attack with unparallel- 
ed fury; brick-bats, flones, and 


oF <4 ſuddenly find, with clubs and 
bits, ſupplied the want of arms; 


the troops, led into a ſervice for 


. 1 * 5 — 4 0 
bu ich they were totally unqualified, 
on and their horſes. as well as them- 


elres thrown into the greateſt diſ- 
oder and confuſion by this new 


ci ode of combat, were almoſt in- 
mol'antly routed, and driven ſhame- 
fully, with loud ſhouts, hootings, and 
fxecrations, out of town. A very 


Wore three, bein g knocked off their 
eo les, were killed, and their horſes, 
naß n, and accoutrements, carried 
aui trophies by the victors. 


HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
The ill conſequences which muſt 


long conceived too unfavourable an proceed from the flight of regular 


lace him near the head of affairs. 


4 few voices were heard in the 


E which were ſtationed juſt without 


| to diſperſe the populace who were 


be merely ſpectators, and guiltleſs of 


crowd in ſuch a degree, that they 


lack other miflile weapon as they 


of the troopers, probably not 


? 


*[247 


troops before a mob, at the opening 


of ſuch commotions as were now to 


take place, are too obvious to re- 
quire any obſervation. _ 


niſters of the time, however faulty 
they might have been in other re- 


ſpects, were totally innocent of any 


ſhare in, and free from any previous 


knowledge of, this unlucky tranſ- 
action, which ſeems to have proceed- 


ed entirely from the wanton impe- 


tooſity and raſhneſs of the com- 
mander; for there were ſeveral 
regiments of foot at the time ſtation- 
ed cloſe to Paris, not one of which 
made the ſmalleſt movement to aſſiſt 
or ſupport the horſe; and this want 
of concert among the commanders 
muſt be conſidered as a clear proof 
that no orders had been iſſued by 


government on the ſubjedt. The 
total ination of the troops, both on 
that night and the ſucceeding day 
and night, during all which time, 


critical as the ſeaſon was, and not- 
with ſtanding the alterations and pre- 


96 | he „ i . 15 i 
were taking place in Paris, they 


never once made the ſmalleſt at- 


tempt to enter that city, ſeems like- 


wiſe to exculyate the court and mi- 


niſters from the bloody deſigns and 
cruel intended maſſacres which were 


attributed to them; for this would 
have been the ſeaſon, and the Sun- 


day night particularly, when no- 


thing but terror aud confuſion 
reigned in that city, and no regular 
ſcheme of reſiſtance or deſence was 
yet thought of, to have carried them 


with full effect into execution, if any 
ſuch had been formed; and the ſtate 
of things was ſuch, that it would 
have been very difficult, if not im- 
poſſible, to prevent their completion, 


22 1—! ¶ͤ— —́— 


It appears that the tranſient mi- 
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if ſach wicked plans could be wiſely 
laid and promptly executed, which, 


through the goodneſs of Providence, 


is not often permitted. It ſeems 
then, upon the whole, that weakneſs 
and inanity, rather than wickedneſs, 
was the characteriſtic at that time of 


the French government ; that the 


miniſters ridiculouſly imagined, that 
the approach and fight of a few re- 
giments would have terrified ſuch a 


vaſt, turbulent, and rebellious capital 
as Paris into immediate ſubmiſſion ; 


and that they were at the ſame time 
ſo ſhort-ſighted, ſo improvident, and 
fo narrow in their conceptions, as 


not to provide a remedy for any 
diſappointment, which a failure in 


teir principal expectation, or any 
unforeſeen change of circumſtances, 
otherwiſe might occaſion. 


pal rage being now at an end 
In the city of Paris, an univerſal 
pangg was, on the Sunday night, 


the army, and of general plunder 
from thieves and banditti, affected 


every claſs of the people in all that 


was dear and precious to them. But 
the day which ſucceeded to this 
night of terror and confuſion pro- 


duced a very different and a very 


extraordinary ſcene. Above one 


hundred thouſand individuals ſeem- 


ed at the ſame inſtant to be animated 
by one common foul, and to pre- 


pare, with courage and conſtancy, 
the means of internal order and go- 


vernment, as well as of preſervation 


and defence againſt external enemies. 
The temporary bodies of the elec- 

tors, who had returned repreſenta- 
tives to the ſtates, aſſembled and 


took the command in their reſpective 
diſtricts, and were more implicitly 


obeyed than Louis the XI Vth had 


S 0 


been in the zenith of his power ard 
victories. Thirty thouſand citizen, 
totally unaccuſtomed to arms, were 


ſoon ſeen armed at all points, and in 
a few hours training aſſumed fone 


appearance of order and ditcipling, 
The French guards now ſhewed the 
benefits of their late education and 


improvements; they came in a body | 


to tender their ſervices to the Ped- 
ple, which we ſcarcely need ay 
were joy fully accepted. A ney 
peculiar cockade was formed for the 
new army; and every appearance, 


not only of defence but of ative 
war, every where prevailed, 


Such were ſome of the changes 
which one day produced in the city 
of Paris. Some plunder and mii 
chief took place in different parts of 


the town, particularly at the houſe 
All regal, all judicial, all munici- 


of the congregation of St. Lazarus, 
who being ſuſpected of having com 


concealed in their granaries, that 
Sur charge or ſuſpicion expoſed them to 
ſpread throughout all its quarters; 

| while the dread of flaughter from 


a pretence for being plundered; 
this was the more pitiable, as it is 
ſaid to have been a truly pious and 


charitable inſtitution ; bur ſuch mat- 


ters were ſoon to be loſt in the glare 
of greater enormities. Many lighter 


robberies were committed on the 
ſame day; but as theſe were direct. 
ed againſt individuals, and executed 


by imall gangs of thieves on their 
own account, without any popular 
pretence, when they were ſeized in 


the fact they were inſtantly drag- 


ged to the Grewe, the common place 
of execution, and hanged by tie 
ropes which were uſed to faſten the 
lanterns. From hence originated 


that moſt horrid practice of the 


mob's conſtituting themſelves judges 
and executioners in the ſame inſant, 
without the ſmalleſt regard to rank, 
to laws, or to juſtice; nor has all the 
time that ſince elapſed been able $ 


© 
"1 


. . ny degree to wear out that vil- 
Woo cuſtom which the French 
PVopalace were only a few hours in 
acquiring. From hence of courſe 


= 5 4 a lanterne, the lait ſounds that 


perihect. 


Vous Tueſday the 14th of July, will 


1 ö "= 
Wconfiderable depofit or magazine of 
arms and ammunition, which were 
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Wender the fortreſs. The difficulty 
yf diſcovering the truth in ſuch ex- 


Flinony on either fide is liable to 
We warped by his prejudices and 
Paſions, was never more clearly 


Peneral report was, that De Launay 
eld out deceitful hopes of compli- 


Fame to the gates to demand arms 


Weived within an outer court, then 
Keacherouſly fired upon, and a cruel 
Naughter made. It is not caſy to 
feconcile the parts of this ſtory, nor 
give an air of probability to the 


lans, with the ſame firmneſs as if 


=: nated that horrid and barbarous 


E: ibrated in the ears of ſo many un- 
W.ppy victims as have thus cruelly. 


EF The next day, which was the fa- 


be long remembered in the hiſtory. 
ny On that morning the 
. falſehood, ſuppoſing the poſſibility 
that in the heat and tumult of ſo 
new and dreadful a ſcene they 
could have attended to ſuch an in- 
ms, and likewiſe by ſeizing a very 
to ſupport and give authenticity to 


* odged in the hotel of the latter; all 
hich they performed without meet- 
Wprovided, the idea of attacking the 
Wiftile was inftantly adopted, and 


BD: Launay, the governor, ſummon- 
Wed to lay down his arms, and ſur- 


Wraordinary caſes, where every man's 


Neun than upon this occaſion. The 


ce; that a number of Pariſians 


d ammunition ; that they were re- 


Fhole, It is not ĩithſtanding aſſerted 
nd believed by the bulk of the Pa- 
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and was pub/iſh<d as a fact through 
every part of Europe. But, on the 


other hand, the inconſiſtency and 
1mprobabi'ity of the ſtory have not 


only been ſhewn, but the fact denied 
by politive evidence. It ſeems very 
probable, that the ſtory might have 
been invented at the time to in- 
creaſe the animoſity of the crowds 
who were preſſiug from all quarters 


upon the Baſtile, and who could 


have no opportunity, either then or 


after, of aſcertaining its truth or 


quiry. In this caſe, the endeavour 


the ſtory afterwards will be eafily 
accounted for; in the firſt place, to 


keep up and inflame the paſſions of 
the people, and in the next, with a 
view of palliating, in ſome degree, 
the ſcenes of blood and cruelty that 


followed. 


However that was, the enthufiaſm 
and fury of the people was fo great, 
that, to the aſtoniſhment of all mili- 
tary men (who did not yet know the 


weakneſs of its garriſon) the Baſtile, 


the citadel of Paris, with its ſeem-_ 
ingly impaſſable ditches, and its in- 
acceilible towers and ramparts, co- 
vered with a powerful artillery, was, 
after an attack of two hours, carried 
by ſtorm. De Launay was imme- 
diately dragged to the Place de 
Greve, and miſerably murdered. M. 

de Loſme, the major of the Baſtile, 

met with an equal fate and equal 
cruelty ; although it has fince been 

generally acknowledged, even by - 
the democratic writers, that he was 


a man of great humanity, whoſe 


tenderneſs to the priſoners deſerved. 


far different treatment. This was 
indeed firongly confirmed by a re- 


markable 
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markable circumſtance which oc- 


curred at his death; for the mar- 


quis of Pelleport, a young man 
_ whoſe faſhion and figure, indepen- 
dent of his rank and generoſity, 


entitled him to reſpect, was ſo deep- 


he had experienced from the major, 


when he, was himſelf a priſoner, 
_ that eagerly claſping him in his 


arms, in the midſt of all this terror 
and danger, he molt pathetically in- 


treated the people to ſpare the life 
of his frien 


On this day it was that the ſavage | 


cuſtom of inſulting and mutilating 
the remains of the dead, and of ex- 
hibiting their heads to public view 
upon pikes, which had ſo long been 
the opprobrium of the governments 
and people in Conlanunople, Fez, 
and Morocco, was firſt introduced 
into the poliſhed city of Paris; and, 
like other evil habits, has ſince taken 
ſo deep a root, that it may ſeem a 


queſtion whether it can ever be era- 
dicated, except by ſome convuliton 


_ fimilar in violence to that from hic 
VJ 
The garriſon of the Baſtile, ex- 
cepting only a few gunners and ar- 
_ tillery-men, who held a fort of ſine- 
cure places, conſiſted only of a hand- 
fal of old invalids, amounting to 


ſomething about fifty in number. 


On taking the place, the new-formed 
ſoldiers loudly exclaimed, “ Let i& 
e bang the whole garriſon /*? but the 
French guards, who ftill retained 
ſome fhare of their old monarchical_ 
and military notions, could not en- 
dure that old foldiers, who had once 
ſerved under the ſame banners with 


| themſelves, ſhould be thus ſactiſcg 
in cold blood; they accoidingy 


they preſerved the trembling wrerg, 
es from that fate which they inf, 
| t F 
ly impreſſed with the kindneſs which 


of eleQors, and ordered to be ©; 
„to whom he owed ſo. 
much. His intreaties were in vain; 
the major's head was cut off, and 
his grateful and generous friend 
with difficulty eſcaped the ſame 


of ſummary juſtice forced him frm 
fate. 


paſſed ſpeedily away, under the 
livered; their cells were according: 
ly broke open, and they were ket 


the ſurpriſe, if not diſappointmen 
When it was found, that theſe dreary 


potiſm, contained only ſeven pf. 
ſoners; that of theſe the oreatel 
number were confined on accilt- 


paſſion among them. For thele un- 


pleaded ſo effectually for then, tha 


In the midſt of theſe diſorders, i 
de Fleitelles, the prevot des . 
chands, or mayor of Paris, had hey 
detected in a correſpondence ig 
the court; he was accordins]y tun. 
ed out of his office by the commits 


veyed to priſon until his tria; du! 
he had ſcarcely reached the beten 
of the ſteps at the hotel de ville 9 
town-houſe, when the new executor 


the guard, ſhot him inſtantly with 
trial or enquiry, diſmembered hy 
body, and carried his blecding tal 
about the {ircets on a pike in ti 
umph, like the others they had a 
OE Sg 

After more than two hours hi 


double intoxication of joy and E- 
venge, ſome humane perſons u. 
minded the populace, that the ph 
ſoners in the Baſtile oughit to be c- 


in triumph round the gardens of tt 
palais royal. But houw great ws 


dungeons, which were ſuppoſed t 
be crowded with the victims of de- 


tions of torgery ; and that either 
two or three, who had continued 
there ſince. the reign of Lou the 
XVth, were the only objects ot con: 


happy perſons, having loft the ule of 
their reaſon before the comment 
Re SG ORIGIN met 


3 ment of the preſent reign, or at leaſt 


bad fince been detained, becauſe 
the officers did not know in what 
W manner otherwiſe to ditpoſe of 


need not be given, than that the 


3 municipality of Paris found 1t ne- 
ceſſary a few days after to fend 


Charenton. 


W the preſent ſovereign, through his 


natural clemency and humanity, and 
nin conformity wich the moderate 


E {yiiem of government which he in- 
tended to purſue, had early cleared 
che ſtate priſons of moſt of their 
S wretched inhabitants, none being 
E retained but thoſe who had been 
l WT guilty of notorious crimes againſt 
E ſociety, or concerned in dangerous 
offences againſt the ſtate, It is like- 
| wiſe worthy of obſervation, that 


1 WS with all the odium and deteſtation 
under which the queen and the count 


te. d' Artois laboured, and with all the 
rc bels which were hourly written and 
[WT ipoken againſt them, yet that a ſin- 
ct- dle victim to their reſentment or 
ng: juſtice was not found in all the pri- 
e | tons of the kingdom. Nor is it in- 
i curious to contraſt with this fact the 
WIS tate of things under the influence, 
e or it may be called government, of 


ary Madame Pompadour, who filled all 
the priſons of France with the unfor- 
tunate victims to her private malice 
and perſonal reſentments; yet Pom- 
atek padour was idolized by Voltaire, 


aber lolophers of the kingdom in her 


ei wourite with the people. les 
cole During the Sunday and the Mon- 
. day, thoſe two critical days, on 
Ule 


ch cheir own fate and that of 


| | | before there was leiſure to enquire 
5 | into the ſtate of the priſons, they | 


ben. A fronger proot of which 


mem to che public mad-houſe at 


It ſhould not be forgotten, that 


and by all the poets, wits, and phi- 


day, and was even at times a fa 
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their ſovereign ſeemed depending, 


and on the firſt of which the ſcale _ 


ſeemed to vibrate ſo much, that it 


was evident a vigorous exertion 


might have fixed its bias, che mi- 


niſters at Verſailles, and the com- 
manders of the army, ſeemed ei- 
ther aſleep or in a trance; the 
former indeed, when unwillingly - 


rouzed to hear the accounts from 


Paris, treated them with the utmoſt _ 


contempt and ridicule, as matters 


not worthy of conſideration ; but 


on the fatal Tueſday, the 14th of 


July, evil tidings crowded fo faſt. 
from every quarter, that they were 
overwhelmed with conſternation and 

terror, and rendered totally inca-, 


pable, if it had not even been too 


late, to adopt any meaſures which 
required deciſion or vigour, either 
with reſpect to orders or execution. 
It now appeared that the defection 


of the French guards had, with _ 


other pre-diſpoſing cauſes and mo- 
tives, produced a moſt unfortunate 
effect upon the national troops in 
the army; that they were no longer 
to be depended on; and that they 


openly aſſerted the unlawfulneſs of 
fighting their fellow citizens. 


Be- 
fore they had yet time to refle& on 
the conſequences of this deplorable 
news, or to conſider what meaſures 
were proper to be purſued, they 


were farther confounded by the in- 


telligence, that the foreign regi- 


ments were little more to be de- 


pended on than the national troops. 
The former had ever been unpopu- 
lar in France, chiefly upon the idea 
(excluſive of, national pique and 
vanity) that being entirely depend- 
ent on the crown, and having no 
intereſt in the country, they would 


| be found, upon any occaſion that 
offered, the ready and cruel inftru- 


ments of deſpotiſm; but now, to the 
Pon agaſtoniſhment 
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aſtoniſhment of every body, they 


ſhewed themſelves very little in- 
elined to engage in national diſputes, 
and ſeemed very cold and indiffer- 


ent with reſpect to the cauſe they 


were called to ſupport. In this 


diſmal ſtate of things, the only po- 
Hey which the genius of the miniſ- 
ters was capable of reaching, was 
the ſhort-lived, miſerable, and cow- 
ardly expedient of concealment, 


in keeping the king ignorant of the 
misfortunes and dangers with which 
he was ſurrounded. N 


The national aſſembly, who upon 
the diſgrace of Neckar thought 
their own ruin determined, met on 


Monday the 13th, and with all the 


terrors of diſſolution and impriſon- 


ment before their eyes, reſolved, 


with the firmneſs of a Roman ſenate, 
not to give up a ſingle point which 
they had been pre-determined to 
maintain, The moderate party 
took the lead on this day, and ſnew- 
ed themſelves as little diſpoſed to 
ſubmit in any degree to the deſpo- 

_ tifm of the crown as the molt fu- 
rious of thoſe who were called pa- 
triots. Mounter opened the debate 
with an eloquent ſpeech, in which, 
after ſtating the great and immut- 
able line which muſt be drawn be- 
tween the legiſlative and the exe- 
cutive power, (a line which was 


acknowledged and confirmed by the 


aſſembly) he then proceeded to ſtate, 
that though the aſſembly had no 
legal right to direct the kin g's choice 


of miniſters, yet as the choice he 


had now made led to the moſt dan- 
3 conſequences, it was neceſ- 
ſary to vote their ſolemn and grate- 


ful thanks to M. Neckar, and to 
declare, that the preſent miniſters 
had not the confidence of the na- 


tion. Lally Tolendal ſeconded his 


motion, and this and other ſimilar 


unanimit yx. 


votes were carried with the greates 


The aſſembly then paſſed a ff. 
mous reſolution, by which they de. 


clared, „That the actual counfel. 


« lors of the king were perſonally 
© reſponſible for the preſent mil. 
« fortunes, and for all that might 
cc enſue.” This refolution, which 
bore the character of an ex pe fen 
law, was juſtified on the ground gf 
neceſſity, and the deſperate ſituation 
of the aſſembly. They like iſe ſo. 


licited the king to recal his troops, 
and to entruſt Paris to the guard of 
its own citizens.— The king re. 


turned a general anſwer, „That he 


« was deeply afflicted with the me. 


« lancholy fituation of Paris; that 
« it was impoſſible the troops he 
% had ſent for could be the real 
« cauſe of it; that they were indiſ. 
e penſably neceſſary for the pre- 


« ſervation of peace and order; and 
that he invited the aſſembly to go 


& on with its labours,”” 


But when, on the Tueſday even- 


ing or night, the news arrived at 


Verſailles of the taking of the Baſ- 
tile, of a powerful army being in 


an inſtant formed in Paris, and of 
the deplorable fate of Launay, Fleſ. 


ſelles, and Loſme, the miniſters, all 


aghaſt, ſeemed as if ſtricken by a 


thunderbolt, while each thinking he 
read his own fate in that of Launay, 
all their preſumpruous hopes, taelr 


ſchemes and intrigues, were at once 
levelled m the duſt. Whether any 


ot thoſe tanguinary deſigns which 
have been ſo peremptoriſy and re- 
peatedly charged by the other fide 
to the courtiers and miniſters were 
at this time or any other in ther 
meditation, remains ſtill an. entire 


ſecret, and muſt contin e fo, until 


time or occafion throw future light 


upon the ſubject. No proof What. 
5 ever 
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of 


3 


erer has yet been brought to ſup- 
ort the looſe and wild charges of 


8 


4 


e fatal flownels of their proceed- 
ines, by any means. juſtify the pre- 
I ET 
5 "ru the courſe of that day, the 
W..:t0na) aſſembly, dreading every 
Whour the greatelt evits, which ap- 
eared the more terrible from the 
npoſſibility of foreſeeing their na- 
ture or kind, paff d the ſpirited re- 
Jon, but to paſs the night in their 
all. The miniſters {tit adhered to 


Wy keeping the king in the dark 
to his ſituation. It is ſaid that 


Br 
* 
- a 
$7 
43%? 


Wnent, when in bed, and told him 
ne whole truth; and farther in- 
Wormed the count d' Artois, that the 
Paridans had publicly ſet a large 
rice upon his head: this laſt in- 
Formation was irrefſtible in its ef- 
ect; the caunt funk under it, and 
Wo longer endeavoured to keep up 
Nis brother's courage. The moit 
Wnconditional ſubmimon was ac- 


Worcingly reſolved upon; and the 


King went early on Wedneſday 
| Worang, the 15th, without guards, 
WE relign_ himſelf entirely into the 


bands and power of the aſſembly. 


n lis ſpeech of the falſehood which 
me had dared to publiſh, that the 
Perſons of the deputies were not ſe- 
pure ; he aſked, if it was neceſſary 


— hae, bs ia tor ie” 


4 or him to contradict in terms ſuch 
. uminal reports, which were belied 
R qually by his well-known charac- 
e er, and by every part of his con- 
] uct through life? He told them, 
. dat he entruſted himſelf in their 
. nds; and called earneſtly. upon 


heir enemies; nor does the evident 
ant of energy in their councils, or 


lation not to break up their ſeſ- 
Wheir only refuge of concealment, 


bout midnight the duke de Lian- 
Wcourt forced his way into his apart- 
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them to fave the ſtate; and con- 


cluded by giving them the pleaſing 


information, that he had ordered all 
the troops to quit the neighbourhood 


of Paris and Verſailles. 


This fpeech was received with 
loud acclamations, and all the mem- 
bers rifing, as by a general impulſe, 


accompanied the king back to the 


palace From that inftant he had, 


in effect, rebgned the ſovereignty 
into their hands, with little proſpect 


of his ever again recovering it. 
From that time alſo the middle, 
or moderate party, led by Mounier, 
Lally, Mallouette, &c. were recon- 


ciled to him, and ſeem to have re- 


lied cordially upon his faith; but 
the friends and patronizers of ex- 
treme democracy either were or 


affected to be afraid that his known 


irreſolution would afford the means 
for throwing him back into the 
hands of their enemies, and there- 


fore i determined tO exert. their 
power to its utmoſt extent, in order 


to fetter him as cloſely as poſe 


ſible. _ | 


| The terror of ũeges and blockades 


had got ſuch poſſeſſion of the minds 


of the Pariſians, that they could 
think of nothing elſe, and they 


were inceſſant in their preparations 
for defence. M. La Fayette, witn 
whom we were acquainted during 
the American war, when he — 
| The king took particular notice under Waſhington, was now elected 
to the command of the new army 
with the title of general. 
once or title of prevot des marchands 
was either ſuppreſſed or changed, 
and M. Bailly, formerly known by 

his aſtronomical writings, was ap- 
pointed chief magiſtrate, under the 


name of mayor of Paris. 


Ihhat capital was now to be con- 


ſidered as a great republic, and it 


ſoon was ſo ſenſible of its power, as 


The old 
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in the city. 
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to give the law, not only to the 


_ unfortunate ſovereign, but to the 
national afſembly, and to the king- 
dom at large. The national aſ- 
ſembly, even now, ſeemed to ac- 


knowledge its maſters, by ſending a 


deputation of eighty- four of its 
members to the city of Paris, ra- 
ther to implore than to propoſe, 


much leſs to order or command 


peace. This may be conſidered as 
one of the many evil conſequences 
which reſulted from the ill- adviſed 
and ruĩinous meaſure of aſſembling the 
ſtates at Verſailles; for it is not pro- 
bable that the aſſembly would have 
ſubmitted to this humiliation if they 
had been out of the reach of that 


turbulent capital; neither would the 


factious part of them, in ſuch a ſi- 
tuation, have had an opportunity of 
becoming, as they did, parties in 
their cabals and factions; until at 
length, alternately acting and be- 
ing acted upon, they became by 


turns the inſtruments of each other's 


purpoſes, though the faction in the 
aſſembly was not ſeldom obliged to 
give way, contrary to its own lik- 

ing, to the dreaded power of thoſe 
The Pariſians were, 
howe ver, too ſenſible in the preſent 
| inſtance of the importance which 
they derived from this ſingular de- 
putation, not to receive the depu- 
ties with every mark of applauſe 
and reſpect . Ne 


rors of ſoldiers and maſſacres, which 


they had already ſo ſtrongly im- 
bibed, operated ſtill ſo powerfully 
upon them, although all power and 
all the means of ſupporting it were 
now in their own hands, that the 
king was adviſed and perſuaded, in 
the hope of removing their jea- 
louſies, and thereby of reducing 
them to a ſtate of good order and 

_ temper, to viſit himſelf the city of 


3 


Paris. | This humiliating and di 
perate meaſure he carried into eye; 
cation on Friday the 17th of July, 


under a full conviftion, in his oy 


mind, that he thereby encountered 
the peril of inftant aſſaſſinaiqy 
He was received at Seve by a body 
of 25,000 national guards, (the tern 
now aſſigned to the new army) 


and was thus led in melancholy pre. 


ceſſion to Paris, his ears bein 


ſtunned the whole way by the lug 


and continual acclamations of Ve 


46 la nation | Gd while the ancient fa. 


vourite cry of « Five le roy!” wi 
not once heard. The king was con. 
ducted to the Hotel de Ville, where, 
afterſubmitting to the diſgrace of:c. 
cepting and wearing the new Pariſan 
cockade, and after he had made: 
ſpeech, in which he declared in the 
ſtrongeſt terms his unvaried and in. 


variable affection for the people, he 
was condemned to hear a fycech 
from a M. de St. Merry, which 


ſtrongly inſinuated, if it did not di. 


rectly charge, thoſe flagitious and 


cruel deſigns againſt the city of 


Paris, which had been ſo induſtrioul. 
ly imputed to the court, as a means 


of exciting the preſent troubles, 
It is ſaid, that a denial fo involur- 
tary, ſo unembarraſſed, and ſo poſi 
tive, burſt from the king's lips upon 


this imputation, that it was impoſſ- 


ble for the by-ſtanders to avoid 


: feeling a conviction that it was ite 
But their ſuſpicions, and the ter- 


language of conſcious innocence in 
an indignant reſiſtance to falle ac 
cuſation. The king's behaviour 


the town houſe recalled the old cry 
of « Vive le roy! in the moutis 


of the populace, though it was gele- 
rally coupled with the new and falt- 
jonable one. He returned {ately 
in the evening to Verſailles, and 
was received with tranſport by tie 


courtiers, many of whom never ex 


pected to ſee him again. 
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arous and inhuman popular ſongs, 


5 
Vs + 
Fe 

3 


10 


ut ſet to no unpleaſant tunes, were 


£ * 


In order, if poſſible, to iner caſe their 


3 
TK 
8 
0 
1 
IV 


ative ferocity and cruelty, One 
f theſe, the verſes of which ended 
With the pious wiſh that all the ari- 
cocrates might be hanged at the 


is till night, in every ſtreet and 
moſt every houſe, ſung by all 
laſtes and orders, the fairer part 
f the ſofter ſex degrading them- 
Wives in this reſpect to the ſame 
Wh: vel with the moſt profligate and 


WE bandoned. Theſe barbarous words, 
e the war whoop of the ſavages in 
North America, became afterwards 


q 


France. 

er, thus induſtriouſly ſown, ſoon 
Whewed their fruits in the horrible 
eachs of Foulon and Bzrthier, 


ancier, a man of bad character, 
ae was ſuſpected of having ac- 


oe to occupy it, under the late 
„ miniſtration. Berthier was in- 
_ endant of Paris, a man of a totally 
. terent character, and who ſeems 
u Have been neither accuſed nor 
N Ppected of any crime, unleſs his 
id eig married ro Foulon's daugh- 
de er could have conftitured one. 
in beſe uahappy men having ſome 
. elligence of their danger, had at- 
i Day 21 tempted. to eſcape, but 
Ty were purſued, ſeized, and 
tis ragged back to Paris, where they 
ne- ere murdered with every circum- 
u. WE ance of refined inſult and cruelty 
ly ich could have been exhibited by 
and vibe of cannibals. We thall not 


Enter into the ſhocking detail, which 


bricated for the people of Paris, 


untern, was to be heard from morn- 


ie death /ignal in every part of 


W The ſeeds of revenge and mur- 


de firſt of theſe was an old rich 


Pepted a place, though he had not 
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3 In the mean time the moſt bar-. has been publiſhed in every part of 
TH Europe, and every where received 


with the vtmoſt horror. La Fayette, 
and Bailly the mayor, excrted 


themſelves greatly to preſerve theſe 


miſerable victims, at leaſt till due 


examination and trial could take 
place; but they ſoon diſcovered, to 
their amazement, how weak the pow= 


er, and how precarious the ſecurity, 


afforded by popularity, was amongſt 
an ungoverned and furious popu- 


lace, and that if they did not reſign 


the victims to their fate, they muit : 


inevitably become partakers of it. 


Fayette expreſſed his indignation. 


in the ſtrongeit terms, and threat- 


ened to. reſign the command of the 


Pariſian army; but he was per- 


ſuaded to retain it by the better and 
more ſober part of the citizens, hop- 
ing that he might be the means of 


preventing ſtill more dreadful miſ- 
chiefs. CIOS > ; 28 8 


The ſafe return of the king from 


1 


Paris did not inſpire the vanquiſhed 
party wich the ſmalleſt hope of 
mercy from their all triumphant 
enemies. In the courſe of a few 


days, Marihal Broglio, the Polig- 
nacs, tne Luxemburghs, with all 
who were ſuſpected of having ac- _ 


cepted, or even intending to accept, 


places under the late ſhort-lived ad- 
miniſtration, diſappeared ore after 
andther. Theſe were ſpeedily fol- 


lowed by the princes of Conde and 


Conti, with the count d' Artois and 


his two ſons, though the family 


next in ſucceſſion to the crown. 


Numbers of others, whoſe names 


are of leis importance, were in- 


cluded in the general rout; moſt 
fortunately for che fugitives, they 


were a good deal protected in their 


flight by the ſmall diviſions and 
ſcattered parts of the retreating ar. 


my 
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nature were with 
prevented. Doubly alarmed at 
the ſavage ſpirit which was exhi- 
bited by the Pariſians, and at this 
ſanguinary diſpoſition, which was 
ſpreading with ſuch terrific ſymp- 
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5 my which had been commanded by 


Broglio; and after a ſeries of ro- 
mantic adventures, dangers, and 


c hair breth”” ſcapes, they reached 
England, Germany, or Italy, as 


fortune or chance directed, while 


the princes of the blood royal of 


France were obliged to procure 


from foreigners a precarious and 
inglorious refuge. And it might 
be faid the king and queen, with 


reſpect to friends. favourites, known 


| ſervants and relations, were almoſt 


literally left alone. 2 
All the refractory nobles. now 


| haſtened to renounce their former 
_ proteſt, and held themſelves ab- 
ſolved by neceſſity from the oath 
which they had taken to their con- 
ſtituents. It was agreed to bury the 
name of ales general in oblivion, 
and the name of national aſſembly 
was henceforth adopted by all par- 
ties. Some reverence ſeemed ſtill to 

be paid to the word reyaliy, although 
the ſubſtance to which it related 
had entirely loſt its eſſence. 
thought that the term royaliſts, ap- 
plied to thoſe Who were devoted to 
proſcription and popular fury, would 


It was 


yet be too wounding to the ears 


of Frenchmen to be endured; the 
term ariſtocrat was therefore upon 


all occaſions ſubſtituted in its place, 
As the ſcarcity of corn ſtill con- 


tinued, ſome ſcenes of horrid mur- 


der had already taken place at St. 


Germain, Pontoiſe, and Poilly, on 
the charge or ſuſpicion of monopoly, 


while other attempts of the ſame 


toms in the country, the moderate 


Party in the aſſembly uſed their 


executioners of the law. 


the aſſembly was to make las, and 


poſal openly, by faying, « that 


. aſlembly”—While a third cried 


_ patriot Barnave ironically aſked, 
IF the blood he lamented was fo v 


It vas a time to think rather than 


reat difficulty 
produced at length in ſome degree 


Lally, ſuch as the following ſen. 


utmoſt endeavours to procure the 
timely interference of that body, 
in reſtraining thoſe enormitie, 
Lally Tolendal took the lead, ang 
was well ſeconded by Mounier aud 
others in ſhewing the general dan. 
gers and the horrible miſchiefs thy 
would enſue from the progress of 
this ſanguinary diſpoſition; they 
accordingly propoſed a proclama. 
tion, to warn the people from thus 
conſtituting themſelves judges ang 


But the powerful democratic 
party held ſentiments widely dif. 
ferent on this ſubject, and did not 
with by any means to reſtrain the 
hands, or to confine the authoriy 
of their over-ruling allies. One ſet 
anſwered, © that the bufineſs of 


not to attend to a few particular 
diſorders.” — Another told the ope- 
rative motive for rejecting the pro- 


— 0 


4 


their interference might induce the 
town of Paris to declare againſt the 


— 


out, „If it was not for theſe Par. 
ſians, whom you blame, we ſhould 
not now be fitting here.” Ard 
when Lally enforced his arguments, 
by deſcribing the horrid deaths of 
Berthier and Foulon, the celebrated 
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pure? whilſt Mirabeau told him, 

wWwaMEF é1ßůÿß 
A ſenſe of ſhame on one ſide, and 

unceaſing perſeverance on the other, 


their effect, and on the 23d of July 
a proclamation was iſſued, digs. 
all Frenchmen to peace, order, an 

tranquillity; but being ſtripped of all 
the cogent expreflions propoſed by 


tences, 


UH tences, that © whoever excited trou- 
4 bles was a bad citizen, and that 
the puniſhment of a crime was 


ed by the law ;“ theſe retrench- 
ments, with others of the ſame ſort, 
rendered it ſo tame, ſo ſpititleſs Fl 
. performance, as to make it an object 
much more liable to contempt than 
to the production of reſpect to the 


Neckar had been recalled by the 


W ſuly, and on his way back he 
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Wheard of the horrid deaths of Ber- 


ho had been ſeized at Villenaux, and 
Wthreatened with the ſame fate, on 


Neckar immediately wrote a letter 
Emagiſtrates of Villenaux in his fa- 
Whey had ſent to Paris for orders 
Kcomed at Verſailles with ſuch de- 


Wive joy, that the democratic writers 
Would compare it to nothing leſs 
Expretive, than the tranſports of 
Wie Romans when Cicero was re- 
Called from exile. He preſented 
pumſelf to the national aſſembly, 
Fomplimented them highly, and 


fred in return. | ON 
July zoth, © er 
made his triumphal 
into Paris, and the gratifica- 
ns of vanity were never more 


cient Rome, than they were upon 
vor. XXXI. n 57 wa PO 


( itſelf a crime when not command 


laws, or obedience to the dictates 
E which its title and publication ſeem- 


E king's letters of the 16th or 17th of 


Wthier and Foulon, as well as the 
Wimminent danger of M. de Bezen- 
al, commander of the Swiſs troops, 


Waccount of an intercepted letter, in 
Wwhich he had ordered M. de Lau- 

Wnay to defend the Baſtile to the laſt. 
Wof interceſſion from Nogent to the 
ur, and received in anſwer, that 


Kconcerning him. Neckar was wel- 


Nongtrations of general and exceſ- 


vo leſs complimented and flat. 


mply diſpenſed to any conqueror in 
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this occaſion to M. Netkar Thoſe 


voices which a few. days before 
found the greateſt difficulty in pro- 


nouncing vide le roy, now filled the 
air with the univerſal ſhout of wire 
M. Nectar. He endeavoured to con- 
vert this moment of popular applauſe 


and enthuſiaſm to an excellent pur- 


_ poſe, by attempting, in an eloquent 
pech, to perſuade the Pariſians to 
ſend orders for the releaſe of M. Be- 
zenval, and at the ſame time to 
ſet the example of a general am- 


neſty, as the means of reſtoring 


peace to the diſtracted kingdom. 


But M. Neckar was yet to learn 


the difficulty of managing a fac- 


tious and 27 % r populace, who 
having already kicked off every de- 
gree of ſubordination, abominated 
every thing that bore any relation 
to peace, order, humanity, or juſ- 


tice, The refuſal to comply with 
a requeſt which he had taken the 
utmoit pains to enforce, and which 
he, to a certainty, thought he might 
have commanded, tarniſhed all the 
glories of the triumph, and render- 


ed the overwhelming flatteries of 
the day diſguſting and nauſeous, * 


this attempt, ſo truly conſonant to 


virtue and humanity, he thould 
have fallen into two political errors 
of ſuch importance that they ſerved 


much to weaken the enthuſiaſm of 
his admirers, and to leſſen the ge- 
neral opinion conceived of his abi- 
lities. The firſt of theſe related to 


the national aſſembly, and the fe-. 


cond to the Pariſians. The former, 


and by much the greater, was his 


applying to the city of Paris for the 


liberty or life of an accuſed crimi- 


nal, and at the ſame time for a ge- 
neral pardon, knowing, that as the 


national aſſembly now ſupplied the 
places both of the ſovereign and 
CES] -- par- 


It was peculiarly unlucky that in 
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. parliament, there was no other pow- 


er exiſting which could Jawiully 
grant either. This was accordingly, 
in a very great degree, diſtaſteful 
to that aſſembly. 
but too true, that Paris was faſt 


aſſuming the ſhape of an indepen- 


dent republic, and making alarm. 


ing ſtrides towards the poſſeſſion of 


power; and it was no lefs true, that 


the national aſſembly, though fully 


aware and apprehenſive of the 
danger, yet, whether through want 


of __ or through whatever other 


cauſe, did not venture to attempt 


NN that turbulent capital 


power ſhould be formally acknow- 


leged by a miniſtey of ſtate. 


The ſecond fault was his aidret - 


ſing the electors of Paris as a legal 
body, when their proper functions 
extended no farther than to the 
chooſing of repreſentatives; and the 
new command with which they 
were entruſted by the people on the 
13th proceeded merely from there 
being no other body of men in fipnation of their ſeats. Ihe whole 
government of the tumultuous c. 


whom they cou'd immediately con- 


flide; but that refractory populace, 
Who abhorred every degree of ſub- 

_ ordination, were already heartily 
tired of the government exerciſed 


by the electors, and were beſides 


become much diſſatisfied with, and 
extremely jealous of them on the 
very grounds of Neckar's ſpeech ; 


ſo that when he probably thought 


he was highly flattering and pleaſ- 


ing the people by the compliments 


he paid, and the powers which he 
attributed to their council at the 


Hotel de Ville, his eloquent ha- 
rangue was producing a directly 
contrary effect, and exciting the 
atmoit diſguſt and averſion in the 


5 


It was indeed 


ue bounds of ſubjection; 
but they were by no means pleaſed 
or ſatisfied that her independence or 


minds of the crowd. For the coul. 


cil having already given a pramif 
that Bezenval ſhould h 


ave his li. 
berty, and having likewiſe {ent , 
proclamation for general pardq 
and peace round to the different 
municipalities for their approbz. 
tion, the people conſidered this a; 1 
flagrant invaſion of their moſt ſacred 


rights, and reſtriction upon thij 
new powers of determination 0 


the queſtions of peace or war, 
well as on their favourite exerciſe 
of admimſtering ſummary juice; 
and being now further irritated by 
this direct and public appeal to 
authority which was become im the 


Higheſt degree odious, they grey 
outrageous, and a ſecond geren 


tumult was expected and threat. 
ened. | T 


The council at the Hotel de Vie 


ſoon perceived their danger, and 
having immediately retracted de 


two obnoxtous meaſures, the com- 


mittee of electors, finding that they 


were conſidered and to be treated 


as uſurpers, endeavoured to fare 
themſelves by as ſpeedy a fe- 


vital was then placed in a body 
which was called the reprelentatve 
aſſembly of the commons of Part, 
with the mayor, M. Bailly, at is 
head. e 


4x t ©. , | | * | 2 ! 
The more violent of the ma 


content diſtricts in Paris were {0 
inflamed at the very mention Or 


thought of an amneſty, that they 
lent a deputation to the national al. 


ſembly, partly to complain of the 


attempt, and partly to warn tm 
againſt adopting or giving à fle. 
tion to ſuch a . an The ar 
ſembl , who were not much more 
diſpoted than themſelves to appro 
of it, declared that a tribunal _ 


* Loon be appointed to try the late 
SH |miniſters, and other delinquents, 
nan! a committee appointed in the 
xz mesa time to examine into the 
dccuſations againſt them. The aſ- 
ſembly likewiſe decreed, that Be- 
enval ſhould be kept under ſafe 
Z guard at Brie Comte Robert, the 
town where he was then confined. 


[ This was to him the molt fortunate 


- * 


Y clauſe that ever was or could be 
benned; for the writers on both 


ſides acknowledge or declare, that 


Rn was indeed fully confirmed 
: BW the following fact, that thirty 
. E thouſand frantic Pariſians waited 
; for him a whole day at the Place de 
Greve, and had, with ſavage plea- 
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10 human power could have pre- 
vented another public murder if he 
bad been brought to Paris. This 


ſure, all the inſtruments of inſult 


4 and death prepared for his recep 


Indeed it was evident that things 


perty, or life could be found in 
the country, unleſs ſome effectual 
curb was ſpeedily placed upon the 


revengeful and cruel ſpirit of 


the people; for it had already 
ſpread with dreadful diſplay into 


the provinces, where they had ge- 
nerally taken up arms as ſoon as 
they heard of the revolution at 
Paris, Every bad man (and that 
order was at leaſt as numerous as 


uſual) made the public good a pre- 
rence for wreaking his malice upon 
his private enemies. The tenants 
thought this a happy opportunity 
for ſhaking off all dependance on 


their landlords, and converting their 
farms into eſtates ; and petty wars 
were thus generated in various: 


arts between the former and the 
P 
landed proprietors. ] Numerous other 


ſources of diſcord were invented or 
found, and details of crimes and 


cruelties were echoed from every 


| quarter, 


[The extraordinary. length of our r Hil tory, which has this vear gone 
far beyond its preſcribed limits, and all paſt example, compels us, un- 
willingly, to defer the completion of this ſingular revolution to our next 
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that no ſecurity for liberty, pro- 
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Half, November 11, 1778, 


month, the Academy at Wind- 


F bo! was opened by the biſhop of 
Nova Scotia; the magiſtrates and 
1 ; rincipal gentlemen of the county 
of Hants attended, which added 
much to the ſolemnity that was ob 
E ſerved on an occaſion fo truly pleaſ- 
ing as the opening of the firſt pub- 
3 lie ſeminary in this province. | 
be biſhop began with prayers, 


aud then delivered a Latin oration, 


ia which he pointed out the many 
1 advantages the public would derive 
from the inſtitution, and ſeverally 
addreſſed the magiſtrates, the tutors, 


| and the ſtudents. 


He next read over the options 


B were eſtabliſhed by the gentle- 


man appointed to undertake the ge- 


erat government of the academy. 


bete regulations are well calculat- 
Weed to preſerve order, to enforce di- 
Ma in the tutors, and to pro- 


Note application and improvement 
Ii the ſtudents. 
ov academy being finiſhed, the ma- 
ikrates and gentlemen of the coun- 


of Hants preſented an excellent 
bete to the biſhop, to which he 


Peturned a ſuitable anſwer. . 
| Mrs, Helen Bettenſon, of Se- 
Penoaks, in Kent, an opulent 


Valdes lady, lately deceaſed, among 


Hany legacies, has left to the Rev. 


N. Hetherington's charity for blind 
Persons 10,000 I. three per cent. 


| « Ponſolidated annuities ; to St. Luke's 

Hloſpital, the ſame; to Bromley 

N Tyte. the ſame; to St. George's 
* NEN | 


N Saturday the 1ſt of this 


The buſineſs of 
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Hoſpital, gool. to Mr. Gregory of 
Clifford's Inn, 2ool.; to his wife 


idol. and 20l. per annum more, in 
conſideration of taking care of her 


Italian greyhound; : to all her ſer- 
vants 1ol. a year for life; to her ex- 
ecutors 1000l. to erect a act 


in Weſtminſter Abbey, with a ſait- 
able inſcription (which is to be read 
and approved at a meeting of the 
Royal Society), for the late Martin 
s preſident * 
the Royal Society; all the reſidue of 
her eſtate to earl Stanhope, lord 
Amherſt, 
eſq; ſhare and ſhare alike, whom ſhe. 
appoints the executors and Wunecs, 


Fol! kes, clq; who wa 
Multon Lambard, 


and. 


of her will. 


December. Hiſtory, ſays a French 


meteorologiſt, does not afford us an 


example of ſo long and cold a 
winter as the preſent. 
began on the 24th of November, 


with a N. E. wind, and continued 


increaſing night and day till the 
24th of December, when a tem 
porary thaw came on, which laſted. 


only two days, after which the nay 


returned, and continued till the f. 
cond of January. The Seine was 


frozen over entirely. 
Liawer Rhine, Dec. 27. 


Many perſons 


the great fall of ſnow has rendered 
impaſſable. This age affords no 
example of ſo extreme a froſt as 
there was in many places on the 
17th inſtant ; 


that day Fahrenheit's Thermome- 
—— IRE BEG FOI 


ee 


T he froſt 


„ 
counts are received from all parts 
of Germany concerning the ſudden 
and ſevere froſt. 
and animals have been found fro- 
zen to death in the roads, which 


in the morntn ng of 
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ter at Leipſick was 27 degrees be- 
low o, which is from five to ſe- 


ven degrees lower than it was in 
the famous winters of 1709 and 
1740. In the fouth part of Ger- 
many the cold has not been ſo ſe- 
vere; the Rhine is frozen over at 
” Cologne, and in many places wag- 


gons and carriages paſs over it 


loaded. 


On the 23d of this month in 


the morning, at about two o'clock, 
and again in the evening at fe- 


ven o'clock, a ſevere ſhock of an 
earthquake, accompanied by a loud 


ſubterraneous noiſe, was felt at 
 Fravnklort. 


On the following day 
there was a ſevere ſtorm, with a 
great fall of ſnow. _ 

At Bremen, Fahrenheit's Ther- 
mometer on the 13th ſtood at 4 
degrees under o, on the 15th it 


was the like, but on the 16th in 


the morning, at half paſt ſeven, it 


was at 12 degrees, and at half paſt 


ten at 145 degrees under o. In 


1740, there was a continuation of 


cold at 4 degrees below o; and in 
1784, the ſtrongeſt cold was on 
the ziſt of Dec. at 8 degrees be- 


low ©, but it only laſted cill ten 


o' clock. 


On 1 21ſt of December, 1 
noble palace of the duke of Cour- 


land, at Mittau in Poland, took 


fire by. ſome accident, and was in 


a great part deſtroyed, with its 


magnificent furniture. 


Edinburgh, Dec. 24. This day 


James Falconar and Peter Bryce, 
late merchants in Dundee, were 
executed agreeable to a ſentence 
of the High Court of juſticiary, 
Prog: anced. againſt them on the 
14th of Auguft laſt, for breaking 
into the Banking: Office of Dun- 
dee, which ſentence kad been reſ- 
bn tx o efferent times, the laſt 


houſe. The waves roſe to the hot 


among the people. The firft pro- 


of which reſpites expired yeſterdzy, 
With their laſt breath, and dy-j; 
the whole time of their confne. 
ment, they. have uniformly denied 
their acceſſion to, or any kngy. 
ledge of the intention of perpe. 
trating the crime — Which they 
ſuffered. 


Dublin, Jan. 13. During the 
tempeſtuous wind this morning, 1 
heavy and moſt tremendous {ea rg]. 
led into our harbour, and did con. 
ſiderable damage to the new wal, 
where it diſplaced ſtones of an enor. 
mous weight, and beat in the ya. 
rapet wall at the foot of the Light. 


balluſtrade, againſt which, as ye! 
as the other parts of the tower, ti; 
billows daſhed wsth ſuch fury 3x 
made the watchmen almoſt dc: par 
of their lives for ſome hours. 
From THE LONDON Gazerr: 
Madrid, Jan. TO 
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The-kir ple 
Spain was proclaimed in thi: 

pital on Saturday. the roi ir. 
ſtant, with all cuſtomary ccrenc. 
nies. The Conde de Altemir:, 3 
Alferez- Major of Madrid, bir: 
the Royal Standard, and wes a- 
companied in the Proceſſoa ns | 


great number 'of grandces on hot 
les very richly capariſcned, and 
alſo by the Correg dor, \Igaazll, 
Heralds, and others. The proc. 
mation e repeated in 1 
parts of the city; and ſilver 2 

gold coins, prepared tor the cc. 
caſion, were thrown by the Herale 


clamation was made in the gen 
ſquare, in front of the palace. 
Their Catholic Majeſlics were pit 
lent, ſeated in a balcoay, and ate 
tended by the ambaffadors and 
other foreign minillers, and by its 
principal ofñcers of ſtate. The . 


clamati ions of che people were gre! 


>» 

* 
= 

_— 


Ba. expreſive of much loyalty and 
edion to their ſovereign. The 
. ck mourning was ſuſpended 
bree days, a very large lift of 
YH -omocions was publiſned, various 
nter . 5 oe 
Wd there was a general illumination 
Reach of the three evenings. _» 

YH O:ford, "Fans 3. Oa Tueſday 


* the me-cury in Aa thermome- 
W- expoſed to a North-Eaſt aſ- 
2 in the open air, 10 this city, 
Vs obſerred to be fo low 1s 13 


ein the morning, which is 
WW: loweſt degree it has been {een 
bere this ſeaſon, and is exactly 
. {me as the greateſt cd ob- 
Ned in che hard froſt 1739-40 
dhe thermometer has been no- 


1 


* ferent periods ſince that time. 
= 2 
˖ 


b 3 * 2 1 { : 
it's thermometer ſtood at 


De ſame day, at four degrees: once 
. - 8 ; 

* 3 = ; F l ? 77 : $ 3 
a3 Wurino the froſt in 1776 at 9; and 
* . — #4 } . # - # : | d l 
fauary 18, 1767, at ] 

2 & F, i 4 

78 On. 


Laſt Sunday quickſilver Was re- 


1 F * , ; & 9 # 4 5 4 15 
reed here to the tate of a perfectly 
1 ö - . 14 7 ' i - : 2 1 * 5 
11 lid metal, bv the uſual means for 


2 * 0 Ye : — * 0 * 1 , 3 : — 

generating artificial cold, which E 

1 5 on — * ; 4 * 12 PLS : - 

elomed to be the firſt inſtance of 
2 : * ' % 1 a 

A * 714 F S 5 1 * » 26 2 : 


Pd on Tueſday following ſome 
pzen (which is fill more extra- 
Peinary) in a frigorifc mixture 
act, Wm >oicd of powdered ſalts (uſed 


"EG on 1 
(iluted mixture of mineral acids. 


ners in Newgate 1ol. to buy 


tertainments and balls were given, 


Weorees of Fahrenheit's ſcale, at 


Need lower than this in England 
inconvenience, in th 

f mnhrid iy; 
1771, at Cambridge, 
; 


on, ia be COUNLY Or Natland, ona 


MF , % 4 SS] __- — 4 . * 1 : * X 

n 2 PF * 7 12 «> Cv 

„ ohh 10 NY _ ne ab > y KL 44% \; * 4 
: b * 3 


* Y 4 
the honour to be, &c. 
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lricsalrer was again completely. 
; 4 i 
well, the Thames is likewile tro 
N Lie read of now) dillolved Lil 
A lady ſent to the priſo- 


Nails, with an offer of three gui- 
eas to any debtor confined for 


CTHRONTELE tro, 


tcl. to 151. if his diſcharge can 


be obtained for that ſum. From 
that ſum to 2ol. and upwards, four 


and five puineas upon the ſame. 
condition. In conſequence of which, 


a liſt of thoſe priſoners who can 


be entitled to this benefit has been 


made out, and the different ſums 
aanexed to each, agreeably to the 
intention of the benevolent donor. 
A draft of 1000l. 'was re- 621 
ceired in the Chamber of Lon- 2 
don, iacloſed in the following let- 
ter from the Prince of Wales's 


TFreaſurer, addreſſed to the Cham 


berlain of London, at his Office, 


Guildhall: | 


« Sir, his Royal Highnefs the 


"2%... CEN ts. EN EI, e 
Prince of Wales, apprehending thar 


* 
1 


the poor of the City of London 
might ſuſtain ſome. hardſhlip and 
t 


" BA 7 . 5 
13 Incfemen 
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ſeaſon, 
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King's annual bounty, ariſiag 
15 2 } A rang 75 Cape 2 11 52 
TOM the Preleat Unfiortundte 16-400 


9 7 3 0 1 * 9 Mn | . b "Y Lf by. 
of his Majeſty's health, has com- 
5 1ded * 4 . ' . 5 a, = 2 a $ -% | 
manded me 10 P LY 10001. into 
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Ihe Thames at Irongate to 
3 855 > | p . 4 » 8 1 YE 
the Oppoſite ſhore is frozen 


over, numbers of perſons having 
52107 . „ 
walked acrots ye TGA. AT O71 "I 


zen oyer, ſeveral booths are fied 


15 N | 22 N N n TR 4 5 WF, 
on the ice, and yellerday an ox 


was roaſted whole, and fold to the 
people who were ſkaiting and 
ding. | 
Letters from Limerick mention, 
that the river Shannoa is frozen 
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up beyond what has been remem- 
bered. The thermometer has been 
at 21 and half degrees below freez- 


ing point, which is the very ex- 


tremeſt cold in Europe. 
The ſcene on the Thames is very 


upwards, the river is completely 
frozen over, and people walk to 
and from the different villages on 
the face of the deep. Oppoſite 


to Windſor ſtreet, booths have been 
erected ſince Friday laſt, and a 


fair is kept on the river. Multi- 
tudes of people are continually 
paſſing and repaſling ; puppet ſhows, 


roundabouts, and all the various a- 
muſements of Bartholomew fair are 
exhibited, 

Fulham, from the morning dawn 
till the duſk of returning evening, 


In ſhort, Putney and 


is a icene of feſtivity and gaiety. 


convicts received ſentence of death; 


among them were two moſt atro- 


cious villains, William Woodcock, 


and Cornelius Carty ; the firſt, for 


the premeditated murder of his 


wife, which he perpetrated by 


fracturing her ſ{kall, and beating 


off her ears with a bludgeon ; the 


other, after having robbed a Mr. 


Williams on the highway, ſtabbed 


him in the groin with a knife, of 


which wound he languiſhed a few 
days in the molt extreme miſery, 
and then died, leaving a family 
unprovided for. Theſe two have 


ſince been executed. 


it, Lately the queſtion which has 
long been debated between the 


Public an the tarmers of the poſt 
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from Putney bridge 


A young bear was baited 
on the ice, oppoſite to Red- 

riff, which drew multitudes toge- 
ther, and fortunately no accident 
| happened to interrupt their ſport. 
18th 'This day the ſeſſions at the 
Old Bailey, which began on 
Wedneſday laſt, ended, when 18 


inſcription in Arabick: 


1789. 


horſe duties, was finally determi 
ed m the Court of King's. bench, 
before Lord Kenyon, and the other 


Judges of that Court, when it h 
ſolemnly adjudged, 
hiring a horſe for any diſtanee, 


That the 


and returning the ſame day, i 13 80 
aner to the duty.“ 
Advices have been received tn 


* Oczakow was taken by itorm on 


the 17th of laſt month. The 4. 
ſault was given in conſequence 
the powder magazines of the fortr;; 
having been blown up by a hel, 
Six thouſand Turks are ſaid to hat 
been killed, and three thoulard 
made priſoners. The loſs of the 
Ruſſians is eſtimated at 4000. 
The following is an authenti 
copy of the account lately ent 
to Prince Gallitzin, Ambaſl. 
dor from Ruſſia, at Vienna: 
„ Oczakow was carried by 4. 


ſault on the 175th of December, 
The number of the beſiegers wer 


14,000. men, that of the garriſa 


12,00. There were 7400 killed 
on the field, 
thoſe ſabred in the houſes, 


without reckon 


„There were found in the ple 


300 metal cannon and mortar. 


The grand magazine blew up, bu 
a great quantity of ammunition 


of every ſpecies was taken. 


« The number of inhabitants 
are 25,000, amongit wiom us 
4000 very fine women. | 

« The Ruſſians have lof 1008 
men, including 180 officers. 1's 
Pacha who commanded the tori! 


has been made a priſoner with the 
; garriſon ; - but the Aga who leq the 
troops was cut to pieces, as he e. 


fuſed to ſurrender 

They write from Conftantinoplt 
that the Divan, to excite the great 
courage in the ſoldiers, have had! 
new coin ſtruck, with the following 


«« Then 


* 


W c There is one God; there is 
ruhe true victories come from God, 
o is our 3 and with whom 
EMahomet 2 
eeaches us 5 pray, to believe, and 
conquer. The God of Mahomet 1s 
r 
Wd abomet, Abukekir, Omar, and 
Ali. O Mahomet, ſole matter of 
bes and victory, let the blood 
i i in battles againſt miſcreants 
1 be dear and ſacred to thee!“' 
Dis. —At his houſe at Walcot- 
** Lambeth, in his 85th year, 
Wthe celebrated Jn. Broughton, whoſe 
ball in boxing is well known, and 


Nass or that ſcience. 
Wcinally bred a waterman. His pa- 


ind, got him appointed one of the 
Wreomen of the guards, which place 
Wc enjoyed till his death. He was 
brried in Lambeth church, on the 
3 eit inſtant; and his ſuneral pro- 
ceſion was adorned with the pre- 
Ei:nce of the ſeveral capital pro- 
Wclfors of boxing. He is ſuppoſed 
Eto have died worth 700l. 

At Antwerp, aged 104, Philip 


i | Corts, He was ? ſoldier from his 


youth, and ſerved in all the cam 


orks. In 1717 he was at the 
capture of Belgrade ; at 40 years 


bad fix children and ten grand- 


cren, from whom ſprang 30 grand- 
1 He was ſo ſtrong, that, 
73 years of age, he lifted a 
* of beer from a cart without 
[tte leaft trouble. Having loſt his 
ſecond wife, at 92 he married 
22in, but had no children. He 
i aways in health, and pre- 


n 6 N e 


1 . prophet, Mahomet is his name. 
our advocate: he 


God; the prophets of God are 


Will ever be recorded in the an- 
He was ori- 


ton, the late duke of Cumber- 


FE of Prince Eugene againſt the 


Fold he marricd, and lived with his 
Wit wiſe 12 years, by whom he 


children. At ſixty vears of age he 


married again, and had eight chil- at the head of the bed; 
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ſerved all his ſenſes, except his 


hearing, till his death. 


FEBRUARY. 
On the fifth of December laſt, 


Admiral Greig was interred with 


great funeral pomp at Revel, by 
order of her Imperial Majeſty ot 
Ru ſſia. Some days be fore the proceſ- 
ſion took place, the body lay in ſtate, 
dreſſed in the Admiral's 


on its head. The coffin, placed 


on fix maſſy ſilver feet, was co- 
vered with black velvet, lined with 
white ſattin, and handles, fringes, 
and galons, all made of ſilver. The 


pillows for his head, and for the 
ſtate-bed, were of white ſattin, 


trimmed with rich blond lace. On 
each ſide of the bed were three 
covered with 
white ſattin, richly trimmed win 
fringe and tufts of gold. On theie 
| ſtools were placed the Admira!'s 


tabourets (ſtools), 


ſtaff, and the five different orders 


of knighthood which had been con- 


(The enamel 


ſerred upon him. 


of one of the points of the croſs 
of St. George had been carried 


away, and the point bent, by a 


ball he received in the fight in the 
Archipelago with the Turks laſt 
war.) On twelve ſtands covered 


with black, and ornamented with 
white crape and flowers, were pla- 


ced twelve large ſilver candleſticks, 


with funeral wax tapers. The thre 
flags of the deceaſed were 00 
two Ot - 


ficers of the State Major, and ſix 


Captains of the marine, who were 


alternately relieved, attended at the 
ſides of the bed, and two Lleu- 
tenants guarded the dcor of the 


hall, and ſub-ofiicers from thence | 


quite to the door of the court; 
alſo. a number of private centinels. 


MZ The 
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uniform, having a crown of laurel 
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The proceſſion was anſwerable, 
in every reipect, to the grande ur 
of the above ſolemnity. 


perly decorated and attended, and 
placed in a tomb prepared on pur- 
poſe in the cathedral” of  Revel, 
amidſt a triple diſcharge of all 


the troops and cannon from the. 


ramparts, together with thoſe of the 
fleet, Such honours were never 


before paid to any naval com- 


mander in Ruſſia. 


Advices are received from Ju-. 
maica, that on Saturday the 15th of 


November arrived in Port- Royal 
Harbour, from St. John's, id the 


Bay of Fundy, his Majeſty's 


frigate Andromeda, of 32 guns, 


commanded by his Royal Hignneis 


Prince William Henry. 5 


ately on his arrival his Royal 


Highneſs was ſaluted by the forts, 
and his Majeſty's ſhips in Port- 


Royal Harbour. 
On Tueſday the whole Houſe of 
Aﬀembly waited cn his Royal High- 


neſs with their congratulations. 


On the 2d of December the 
Houſy vated 1000 guineas, to be 


laid out in the purchaſe of an ele- 
Kant ſtar, ornamented with dia- 
monds, to be preſented to his 


Royal Highneſs Prince William 
Henry, his Majeſty's third ſon, as 
* an humble teſtimony of the very 
high reſpect and eſteem that iſland 
entertains for his eminent virtues, 


and the happineſs they feel iu ſee. 
ing him amongſt them; as well as of 


the grate! ful ſenſe: they have of 
the particu ar attention which his 


Royal Higlinels pays to the duties 


of a proteſſion which is the ſup- 


port and defence of the Britiſh 
Umpire in general, and of that 
itland in particular.“ | 


His Royal Highneſs received 


in a manner that gare genen 
# Þ he bo- 5 


dy was drawn by fix horſes, pro- 


| ieh hc took 3 © Itter 


paſte or pitch, or ſome {ach ap. 


ſorted to the hole at diene aud 


to puniſh the breach of it, va, dt. 
at the fur of his B. at lu. ain, WIC! 


_— Sone quence of the Capi 


point ſettled, which has lately given 


veral valuable ſhips) } ſaſtißed his 
baving given this * gin g as 4 
| puniſhment for the boattwal n's mu · 


learned Judge, gave 2 verdickt tor 


that mark of the Aſſembly's repay 


{atisfaction. | 
* 1 
Dundee, Feb. 4.5 Lat 1 Very 
boy, about 14 years of ane, Was im- 
Pri ang here, for 8 acting . = 


_ * YT 
SWHAS 


1 19% 
ot the poſt- office, by fixing Olle 


tiele, in the hole, and by d 


means the letters itack be fore they 
reached the box below. 17 rec 


carried away all the letters tha 
Fucks and afterwards e chem. 

A queſtion of the 5 
importance to the merchauts' 
ſervice, in reſpect to the Capt 
legal right to inforce poo. Gilg; 


pline on board of bis ip, and 


termined in an action again! 2 
Captain of an Eaſt india ftp, 


ny tried at Weſtminſter Hall, be. 
re Rare juſtice Heath, and as 
This action was brovo! 


of 


having cauſed the boat{wain to be. 
flogged on board his ſhin, The 
Captain, reſolved to have this 


riſe to that mutinous kind of con- 
duct, (the effect of which has been 
too ſeverely felt in thc loſs: of ſe 


] 


tinous behaviour, in retuüng and 
neglecting to do his duty on baue 
The trial laſted three hours ; aud 
the jury, under the direction 0! ile 


che defendant, without retiring ot 
. 
This evening ſailed Com- 4h 


modore Ce \rnwallis, with the 
fol lowing 


c 11 


64 guns, Capt. Corn- 


Pallis; "Phodnix, of 36, Capt. 


3 Wee: Perſeverance, of 36, Capt. 


Smith; Atalanta, of 14, Capt. 


3 Melgarno ; and Ariel, of 14, Lieut. 
L Moorſom . 

Y The long-expeRted battle 
1 lt , he: ween Johnſon and Ryan, 


8 2 


took place in a gravel pit, within 


2 quarter of a mile of the town 


3 Rickmanſworth, in Hertfordthire, 


. after a conteſt of 32 minutes 


End a half, victory was declared 


3 favour of Johvſon. 


The ſpot on which the ſtage was 


E. rected, was certainly the belt cal- 


3 


Y 


Wculated of any ever known, as al- 
Wthough upwards of 6000 ſpeRa- 
Wtors were preſent, yet no one perſon 
Wcould claim a ſuperiority of fitu- 
ſpon —The ſeat of contôſt was in 


Ia oravel-pit of great depth, ſlop- 


Jing gradually, and in the bottom 


Nor "it, the ſtage of 21 feet ſquare. 


Ewas erected. 


|: divided equally between John 
Ion and Ryan, amounted to five 
Psdred and twelve pounds. — The 


te tage, which. had been depoit-_ 


The door money, v. hich was to 


report was given out, that the con- 
tet was to take place in the yard 
of the Bell Inn; but when about 
our thouſand people had ſubſcribed 
leinen, half guineas, and crowns, 


[ted in the yard, was carried to the 
ſpot above mentioned, where all 
ranks might equally be gratified, 


At half paſt two o'clock, Johnſon 


mounted the ſtage, with Humphreys 


as his ſecond, 
minutes after Ryan appeared, with 
ja maſter baker as his ſecond. — 
As ſoon as they were on the ſtage, 


Major Hanger appeared, and pre- 


ſented a hat to thoſe who had not 
lubſcribed, —Whea he had collected 


; N N . 
3 oxing ſhips 155 india, viz. 


"and in Es two. 


E. [199 


about thirty guneas, the ſtage was 
cleared. 


When the combatants aripped, 


the: odds were two to one in fa- 
vour of Johnſon, though Ryan cer- 


tainly appeared the largeſt man, 
The ſet-to was prodigioully fine, 


and after a few feints on each fide, 
Ryan put in the firſt blow on the 
cheſt of his opponent, and brought 
him down. 
up, and each were on their guard, 
Johnſon returned the compliment, 
by a ſevere blow on the left eye 
of Ryan, who before the end of 

the battle was nearly blind of that 
Although ther were about 
thirty rounds, yet excepting three 


When the time was 


eye. 


times, they were always 1n favour 
of Johnſon. One time in parti- 


cular Johnſon was beat round the 
ſtage, and Ryan placed a blow on 
his eye, but when they | 


cloſed, 
Ryan always fel] undermoſt. 


A remarkable inftance of the 
power of conſcience lately occurred. 
The ſecretary of the Sun ©ire-office 
received a letter, written in a foreign 
hand, incloſing a bank note of 100l, 


which the writer of the letter deſir- 
ed ſhould be carried to the account 
of the office, and acknowledged in 
a morning paper ſome day the firſt 
week in January ; Which was accord- | 
ingly done. 


Thirteen men hana tht a 106 
waggon with a ton of coals 120: 


from Loughborough in Leiceſter- 
ſhire, to Carleton. houſe, as a preſent 
As ſoon as 


to the prince of Wales. 


they were emptied into the cellar, 
Mr. Weltjie, clerk of the cellars, 
gave them four guineas, and as ſoon 
as the prince was informed of it, 
bis Royal 1855 ſent them twenty 
guineas. 


1N]4. 


And 
at one time Humphreys offered to lay 
ten to one; the odds fluctuated from 

two to one to that enormous bett. 
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guineas. They performed their jour- 
ney, which is 111 miles, in 11 days, 
and drew it all the way without any 
relief. | „ 

14th. This evening a young 
elegant form, and genteely dreſſed, 
put the deſperate reſolution, which 


he ſeems, by a letter found in his 
pocket, to have ſome time formed, 
in execution, by clapping a brace 


of piſtols to his head, and putting 


himſelf to death. On Thurſday he 


came to Greenwich with a lady 
of the town, as was ſuppoſed, and 
a ſervant, both of whom he dil- 
miſſed on the morning previous to 
committing the ſuicide ; giving 
his ſervant his trunk, his wearing 


apparel, and other valuable con- 
tents, and likewiſe two valuable 


The reft of the day he majeſty's command, the phyſician 


watches. 
paſſed in ſauntering about the town, 


and waiting upon ſome officers of 
rank at Greenwich; among others 
Sir Hugh Palliſer, to whom it is 


ſaid he offered money to be diſ- 
tributed among the penſioners, 
Which was politely received. He 
then ſeemed to think his money 
a burden to him, and diſtributed 
it, without any view to charity, as 
objects preſented. To the woman 
Who keeps the park gate he is ſaid 
to have given ſome gold and a bank 
note, the gold ſhe accepted; the 
bank note ſhe returned to him, 
as perhaps not knowing its value. 
Meeting the young gen:lemen of 
Dr. Egan's Academy, as they 
walked, he threw amongſt them 
eiglit guineas and a half. This 


circumſtarce being reported to the 
Doctor, he was ſtruck with ſuſpi- 
cin of the intended fact, and the 
Gentleman being ſeen to enter 
the Park, he diſpatched one of 
his aſliſtants, together with a young 


| cordingly croſſed him as he Walker 
and entering 1nto converſation, a 
vited him to take tea at the Doe. 


French gentleman of a moſt 


ing, and forced it on the von- 
0 d 


who had made the fortune of his 
maſter Count O'Kelly, and {ary 


known to have done, and his fte. 


Naples, Feb. ZE 


Gentleman, after him. They z. 


tor's. He ſeemed happy to me 
with thoſe who could converſe gig 
him, and, acknowledging the DO. 
liteneſs of their invitation, pale 
forth a watch he had ſtill remain. 


gentleman, requeſting him to wer 
it for his fake, obſerving he hin. 
ſelf ſhould have no further oc, 
ſion for it. ; 
Ihe Coroner's Jury ſat on 
the body of the above unfor- 0 
tunate gentleman, and brought i 
their verdict lunacy. 

The king pronounced per- , 
fectly free from complaint 0 
Ft. - James's, Feb, 27. Þy by 


report is to be diſcontinued from 
, oy 

Feb. 28th. Died at Caron, 
aged 25, the noted horſe Fc, 


ed him about a twelvemontn. Hi 
heart weighed 131b. Which enabled 
him to do what he did in ipcel 
and exerciſe. He won more matches, 
and covered more mares, than an 
- horſe of the race-breed was ever 


leton is to be preſerved. He wa 
at laſt ſo worn out, as to be urabe 
to ſtand, and was conveyed, in 1 
machine conſtructed on purple, 
from Epſom to Canons, avout Mid- 
ſummer laſt. 7 1 
Our court 
plunged into the greateſt gr 
The ſmall- pox ſeems particu) 
fatal to the houſe of Bourbon, 
Since the death of young Prince 
Charles Janvier, their Meajefties 
have had another loſs in u 


'Y he young prince Lewis, who died 
Wh; Tok of the ſmall-pox, aged 
bre months and fix days. He had 
been inoculated 3 and had got over 


. very well, but the diſorder took 
N a turn, and his weak conſtitution 


Vielded to it. 


5 4-- * 


Wtheir grief, one of the Royal 
WP rincefies is attacked with that 
Wdiforder in the natural way. 


I rene Polo Renier, Doge of Venice, 


Wdied laſt night, aged feventy-nine 
9 W years. He was elected to that 


E 1779: 
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MARCH, 


Lat Serjeant's-Inn Hall, to hear the 


i WS erguments of Counſel, and pro- 
i. | nounce judgment in the long-de- 
1 WW pending cauſe inſtituted by Lady 
el Strathmore againſt Mr. Bowes, for 
ea divorce. 


es, Alter Meſſrs. Erfcine and Cham- 


bre, as Counſel for Mr. Bowes, 
er bad animadverted upon the volumi- 
le- vous body of evidence in the cauſe, 
was de Delegates conſulted for half an 
be hour ; after which, ſentence of di- 
W ores was pronounced, the ſubitance 
ole {of which was as follows: 
lid That Andrew Robinſon Bowes, 
being unmindful of his conjugal 
t wow, and not having the fear of 
nie God before his eyes, 4id, on the 
al) keveral days and times mentioned 
bog. in the pleadings of this cauſe, com- 


mit the ſeveral acts of cruelty 
therein mentioned, and did al, 


cat Lic heinous crime of adultery, 


CHEONICLE 


been, days from the operation 
Their Majeſties are 
| Very much afflicted, and to add to 
= /:nice, Feb. 14. The moſt Se- ? 
1 Jen on the 10th of February, 


The Ce urt of Delegates, pur - 


ſuant to adjournment, aſſembled 


on the days therein ſet forth, com- 
it had been tenicd, thay the ow- 


[201 
„The Court do therefore order 


and decree, that the ſaid Andrew 
Robinſon Bowes and Lady Strath- 
more be divorced, and hve ſepa- 


rate from each other: but that 
neither of the parties marry during 


the natural life of the other of 
| them.“ 


The re-hearing of the cauſe 


between the ſame Parties, ce 


ſpecting the right of Lady Strath- 


more to the eſtates of her anceſtors, 


under a private deed of ſettle- 


ment made previous to her marri- 
age with Mr. Bowes, came on, and 
was determined by the Lord Chan- 5 
cellor at Lincoln's Inn Hall. 


The Counſel for Lady "II 
more, with infinite ability, ſup- 


| ported the former decree pronoun- 


ced in favour of her Ladyſhip by 


Mr. Juſtice Buller. 


The Chancellor pronounced this | 


deed to be valid, and that Lady 
Strathmore was conſequently enti- 
tled under it to the poſſeſſion of her 
eſtates. His Lordſhip, therefore, 


ordered the former decree made b 


Mr. Tuſti ce Buller to be affirmed. 
G openhagen, March 3. Laſt Wed- 


neſday was a day deſtined for a 


Some traitors had 


tragical event. 


relolved on that day to ſet fire to 


the Ruſſian fleet, which is here 
at this time; they would at the 


ſame time have ruined our fleet, 


if the plot had not previoully been 


diſcovered. | 
A ſtranger, who has reſided in 
this capital ſor a conſiderable time, 


had bought of a Scotc chman, for 


12, 000 rix- dollars, a ſhip with 
its whole cargo, that was anchored 


near tae citadel; he gave him for 


the price agreed on, a 


pitch, roſin, gunpowder, and rum, 


ner 


leco ng ! of | 
exchange, omitting that of the firſt 
date. This veſſel] was Wade With 


— — 
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veſſel, on the appointed day, and 
to ſteer it towards the Ruſſian 
ſquadron, with a promiſe that he 
ſhould have 500 rix-dollars for 
every hip that he ſhould deſtroy. 
The owner, ſuſpecting ſome cheat 
in the bill of exchange, betrayed 
the plot. He was ſeized, and on 
Saturday night went through an in- 
terrogatory, Which laſted till three 
o'clock. Notwithſtanding all the 
ſcarch and the enquiries that have 


been made, the ſtranger is not yer 


diſcovered. In the mean while, the 
veiiel 1 is detained, 
| This evening, as a very gen- 
3d. tel woman was walking along 
the Str and, a man, ſeemingly in great 
_ apitation, ran atter her, and pulling 
à razor out of his pocket, drew her 
back and cut her throat. He was 
iünſtantly apprehend 
ſhort 
priſon. 
1 The Seffions. which began 
> ba at the Old Bailey on Wedneſ- 
day the 258 of February, ended, 
when eight convicts received ſen- 
tence of death; 33 were ordered to 
he tranſported; 8 to be impriſoned 


iv Newgate; 9 to be whipt and diſ- 


charged; and 24 to be diſcharged by 
_ proclamation, 

Previous to paſting ſentence, 
George Steveuſon, who received 
ſentence of death in july, 1782, 

and who had made his eſcape, and 


been at large, was brought into 
Mr. Aker- 
man and his ſervants were all poſi- 


Court to be identified. 


tive to his perſon, and he was re- 
manded on his former ſentence, 


. 15 guineas each, given an- 
neally by his Grace the Duke 
of Grafton, Chancellor of 
Univerſity of Cambridge, for the 


ed, and after a 
caamination committed to 


were literally general. 


The two gold medals, of 


the 


encauragement of claſſical learnin 8, 
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ner was to ſet fire to the above 


were adjudged to Mr. Hey, go 
Trinity-College, and Mr. yay, gt 


S Hall, junior Batcnelat 


of Aris. 
Being the day appointed for 
the Kine” s meijage to Parlia „ loch 
ment, and an Official declara 10 of 
the complete reſtoration of hi. Ma. 
jeſty's health, in the morning (he 
bells rang in moſt on 770 charcke 
at noon the Park an 


+: 'dz * AU T. Jung 
were red 


11 } ; 
* 27173 121 * 8 
by dne 1 t! 4&3 'S | * 18 i? fl 


5 —_— 71 Wy 
ed on the White Tower, and the 


ſoldiers in garriſon were entertaiged 
at the expence of their colonel, ine 
duke of Glouceſter. 

During the day the river bee 


; bridge duplayed the colour ö of v1 1. 
ous nations ; France, Spain. Holland, 


Pruſſia, Ruſſia, Portugal, Denmark, 
Sweden, Ireland, and cven Ame: 
rica, gave e their n of joy, tome 
with devices on their lireamers, aud 


the words Long live the Klug in la- ye 


O 


capitals, elther at the malt- head, or | 
on the bowſprit. f 

Ot the ill uminations it 18, im. 
poſſible to give a deſcription. Te. 
11. the mp 
habitants ſeemed to vie With each 
other who ſhould gt ive the moſt 
beautiful and pictureſque dericescn 


the occaſion, and Who ſhould teſtify 


their loyalty in the moſt ce n1PICUOUS 
manner. In ſhort, ſo general vas 
the tribute of affection to our beo. 


ed Monarch, that, could his! royal 


eye have ſurveyed che ſplendot, 


and witneſſed ev ery accompa! nying 
| demonſtration of gladnels, he . 


have retired with as proud feelings 


as ever animated the boſom of a 
King; it was a trophy that reflede 


wr 


| 


as mack true aignir on the 8 
vereign as it did honour to the feel. 
ings of the nation. 

This day the foreign mie 11th 
ters hereafter mentioned 
Pirate. audiences of his Maj 


| Wis Excellency the Marquis del 
(amo, Ambaſſador Extraordinary 
| od Plenipotentiary from the Court 
5 bof Spain, to deliver his Credentials; 
F * Count de Luſi, Envoy Ex- 
3 Frraordinary from the Ei ng Ot Pruſ⸗ 
da, to take leave of bis Majeſty; 

1 the Chevalier d'. Alveaſleben, 
3 This ſucceſſor ! in the ſame character, 


3 agel. 


zh. new paving che choir of St. 
George's 


3 cloſed up the entrance into the vault 


£ . 

| WWE here Edward IV. had been de- 
5 3 Two of the canons and 
. W the ſurveyor entering the vault 


* eaden and a wooden coffin, reduced 
E to a ſkeleton which meaſured li 


oo the left or north ſide, with a 


. quantity of long brown hair Which 
J 2 bad fallen off it, but no traces 
„of envelope or cerecloth, nor any 


Ing or other inſignia. A liquor 


mW covered the bottom of the inner 
on Neo. na to the depth of about four 
ty 4 Finches, which on examination Was 
band to be only the molſfture which 
bad drained from the body. Cn the 


v. Ving's coffin lay another of Wood, 
o much decayed, which contained. 
i, Wt © ſkeleton of a woman: who, from 
00 me marks of age about tae ſcuil, 77 
uid was luppoſed to be that of his 
199 CE (ucen, Elizabeth Widville, Who 
dd three years after him in 
ted . confinement at Ber 8 Abbey, 
do- an af Was probaviy but! (1 with lets - 
els | poinp. The body Of his fiſth 
q Caughter | Mary, who died the year 
[th before him, and was the 0: ly perſon 
of his family buried at 3 
0 as not in this vault, which fro 
ö 


Various Circunilances apgeared to 


e H R G N 1 0 . . 


15 deliver his Credentials. And 
ey had afterwards in the like 
anner private audience of her 


The workmen employed | in 


chapel at Windſor diſ- 
3 a decay in the ſtones which 


Ven ed the roval body 1nclofed in a 


i thre? inches: the {ſkull reclined 


civus and cruel murder. 
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have been opened and plundered 


at ſome former period. On the walls 
of the vault was written in chalk, 


in abbreviated characters of the 


time, £Fdward or Eawardus IV. and 


ſeveral names of workmen or aſſiſt- 


ants at the funeral. 


Edward IV. died April 9 1482. 


and was buried the 18th to Mowing 


in this chapel, whois foundation 
almiclt had laid. 

Ine nine following male- 
factors were executed before 


13th, 


che debtors door at Newgate, pur- 
ſuant to their ſentence, _ Hugh 
Murphy and Chriſtian 


alias Bowman, for coining ; Charles 


Murphy, 


eſſenger and Tredway Pocock, 
William Collard, and John Nor- 
rington, for burglary ; James Grace 


and Joſeph Walker, for coining, 
and William Craddick, for a rob- 
bery. They were brought upon the 


ſcaffold about half an hour after 
even, and turned off about a quar- 
ter paſt eight. 


out after the reſt 
and hxed to a ſtake and burnt, 


bein 8 fir ſt ſtrangled by the tool 


veiny taken from under her. 
D1:D. Lately, at Newburgh, 


e 1 26, Thomas Houlcroft. 


At Manheim, in his 44th Year, : 


Charles Prince Palatine, ot Birken- 


83 


fed, Duke of Bavaria, major-gene- 


ral in the lervice of his Imperial 
M. je ſy. 


A „ 
Bee 


com 4 in this city a moſt atro- 
There 


were in Bologne a beautiful 


young 


dancer and her huſband— 
within 


They behaved in a 
decent manner, and ſeemed fully 
ſeatible of their unhappy ſituation. 
Tac woman for coming was brought 
were turned off, 


There "<a 3 been 
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within theſe few days an Italian, 
who arrived there by the Florence 


coach, waited immediately on the 
beautiful dancer, and, after a mi- 


nute's converſation, plunged his 


ſtiletto in her breaſt. Whilſt ſhe 


was expiring, he attempted to blow 
his own brains out, but his hand 
trembling, he fractured his ſkull in 


2 moſt horrid manner, and after 
lingering for ſome hours, this ſui- 


cCide and murderer died in the moſt 
| excruciating tortures. | 
d.; - moſt outrageous tuwult has 


mob began to ſet fire to the town 
magazines, where the corn is de- 
poſited. 


burnt two houſes belonging to the 


principal corn- dealers, beſides ſome | 


others. 


During theſe outrages, the com- 


mandant of the town, Count de! 


Aſſalto, ſhewed the utmoſt modera- 


tion, not wiſhing to carry 
to extremities. 
greater ſeverity, the 
would have been leſs, and the riot 
quelled in the fir“ inſtance, bein 


compoſed merely of the rabble. His 


Excellency, however, capitulated 


with the rioters, and made them 
every conceſſion, but the more he 
ſeemed diſpoſed to be lenient, the 
more they Farne in further de- 


mands. 


Emboldened by his lenity, they 


price 


_ demanded a reduction in the 
of wine and oil. This was likewiſe 
allowed them. The mob then aſ— 
ſailed the Governor's houſe, but 


vas kept off by the military. They 
afterwards got into the large cathe- 


dral, and began founding the bells, 


which drew together a number of 


the country people, who joined the 
rioters.” 
vernor ordered the military to 
oppoſe, which immediately put an 


ANNUAL REGISTER, 


perſons (among them, no doch, 


price of bread, are put on board 


received in town from Sweden, ge 


appened at Barcelona, in conſe- 
On the firſt ult. a very 5 


Having finiſned here, they 
committed by colliers and others n 
the counties of Northumberland aud 
Durham; and for apprehending and 
bringing to juſtice the perſons vo 


the ſame. 
'nings a number of 
Had he a&cd with 
deſtruction. 
gines for drawing coals, and ſet fit 
to a pit belonging to the {ane 
colliery, which continued on fete 
whole days, to the immenſe damage 
of the proprietors. 


mation ſtrictly enjoins all j Atiesh 


and apprehending the perſons con. 


promiſes further, that if any perion, 
concerned in the ſaid outrages, uy 


In this extremity, the Go- victed thereof, ſuch dilcoverer ſhall 


Teward of FIF I x Pou x05, to be 


1789. 


end to the riot, and the mob . 
perſed. 


Barcelona, April 3 3. 


Abo 40 


ſome innocent) taken up after the 
late ſedition on account of the digt 


frigate for Carthagena, where they 
muſt all indiſcriminately ſuffer la. 
verye.-:.--- 

By a number of private Account 


learn, that the whole plot by wig 
the Daniſh navy was to be deftroxed 
has been diſcovered by the con- 
feſſion of one of the partie con- 
cerned. 

Was iſſued, by the kiog in 
council, a proclamation for the * 
ſuppreflion of riots and tumily 


have committed, or ſhall commit, 

At Long Bruton collien 
pitme n aſſembled cn 
the 10th of March, and malicioal; 
damaged and deſtroyed fevera! es. 


The n 70 
ceeded likewite on the ſame Cay 10 
damage and deſtroy the engines, &. 
of other collieries. New this procis- 


the peace, ſheriffs, and al: an 
civil officers whatſoever, to ule t2: 
utmoſt endeavours for ben 


cerned in the ſaid outrages; 200 
diſcover any other perſon 9 uilty ot 
the ſame offences, on or before the 30 


of June next, ſo that he may be con- 


receive his Majeſty's pardon, and 


-. pa 


Paid by the commiſſioners of the 
= without any further war- 
rant in that behalf. 

EZ On the ſame day a proclamation 
as iſſued for a general thank({giv- 


le 3 

ee throughout England and Wales, 

; Wand the town of Berwick upon 

reed, for his Majeſty's recovery; 


® take place on the 23d inſtant *. 
Ag order was ſent to Ireland for 
e the ſame purpole. 


ul and much-admired 
Was diſcovered to be on fire, and, 


hole force of the country, it is 


Emer in burning weeds cloſe to it. 
ut 1 In the evening her Majeſty, 
accompanied by the Princeſſes 
Vagus aud Elizabeth, went to Co- 
rent Garden Theatre. On her 


Wiheatre thundered applauſe. Her 


lions. When ſeated, the ordinary 


curtain was drawn up, and diſcover— 
10- yd ſplendid drop-cloth, diſplaying 
bis Majeſty's arms ſuperbly em- 
Se. blazoned, having a ſcroll over it, 


Lic the words Lo NG Live THz 
Nixe, and another underneath, 


Pt, The whole painting was deco- 
ated with a rich foliage of roſes 


THAGCGNLCES 


Nanda like proclamation for Scotland, 
way's elegant comedy of Falſe 
Appearances was preſented to he 
Wn, public, and received with the war- 
On the 15th inſtant, the beau- 
wood, 
3 known by the name of Brayton 
barff near Selby, in Yorkſhire, 


[ Wrotwithſtanding the aſſiſtance of the 
bre.engines from Selby, and the 


* to have been burnt down. The 


Nees were valued at o 0“. It was 
et on fire by the careleſsneſs of a far- : 


Majeſty's entering the box, the 


WMajeity ſenſibly felt the congratula- 


dated the 2 


ther Nas THE KING LIVE FOR EVER. 
evo cherubs ſupported the lower 
roll, » waving wreaths of laurel over 
On- 


{205 
Mr. Banniſter, with the principal 


fingers belonging to the theatre, 
then came forwards, who were join- 


ed in the ſong of God ſave tbe King 


by the whole audience, and encored 
a firſt, ſecond, and third time; with 


which her Majeſty was fo impreſſed, 
that ſhe ſhed tears of joy. 
This evening Gen. Con- 


meſt applauſe. The epilogue, writ- 
ten by Gen. Burgoyne, was much 


admired. 


— general and ſplendid illu- 44 


mination took place through- © 


out all London and Weſtminſter; of 
which, though nearly all the pub- | 


lic buildings, and many private 


' houſes, well deſerve to be record- 
ed, the Bank of Latin was the 
moſt conſpicuous. 


Di Eb near 100 years of age, John 


Hammond, gardener, the oldeſt 
freeman and inhabitant of Maid- 


ſtone. 


At Galſchey. near 1 co. 


York, in his 109th year, Wm. Preſt, 


who worked as a labourer at Stud- 


ley-park till within theſe ten years, 
He has left a widow and eight 


children, the eldeſt of which is in 
her 88th year, and the youngeſt 16. 


M A V. 


Letters from Fort St. 
5th of October, ſtate 
the death of tne Ameer ul Om- 


rah, ſecond fon and Miniſter of 


1 Pad myrtle ſurrounding it. Its un- his Highneſs the Nabob of Arcot. 
un expected diſplay added conſiderably The Ameer having for many 
J 1 o the effect. years pait acted a principal part 
ez . | 

con- For a particular account of his Majeity's pt roceſſion 0 8 St. Fauß $, On that day, 


Le bug ATrendir t to Wa Chronicle. 


George, 


In 
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. the 20th of March, 
aſcended the Ottoman throne on 
the 21ſt of January, 1774, by the 


6th, ke 


| perlous. 


in the politics of the Durbar, many 


changes will probably be occaſion- 


ed by this event. The Ameer 


was about 40 years of age, Cap- 


tain General of his father's army, 

and Prime Miniſter. 
Venice, May 1. On wedneſday 

evening a courier arrived here 


with diſpatches from the Bailo at 


Conſtantinople to the Senate, ac- 
quainting them with the ſudden 


death of Abdul Hamid, the Otto- 
man Emperor, which happened on 
without any vi- 
He was born 


the 5th of April, 
Wie previous illneſs. 
1725 and 


name of Achmet the Fourth. He 


18 ſucceeded by his nephew Selim 


the third. 
Dublin- Caſtle, May 6. 


mands, conſtituting and appoint- 
the Moſt Rev. Father in God, 


Raben Lord Archbiſhop of Dublin, - 


the Right Hon. Hugh Carleton, 


Chief juſtice of the Court of Com- 


mon-Pleas, and Sir Samuel Blad- 
ſtreet, bart. one of the juſtices of 


the Court of King's Bench, to be 
commiſſioners for tie keeping of che 


Great Seal of Ireland. 

The long- expected battle 
tween "Humphrey: and 
Mendoza took place on Vedne!- 
day at Stilton. A ſpacious am- 


Phitheatre was erected, for the pur- 


pole of ſeeing this conteſt, in the 
park of Mr. Thornton. It con- 


ſited of an erection of ſeats round 
aà ſpace of forty-eight feet in cir- 


cumference, raiſed one above a- 
pother, and capable of holding 
between two and three thouſand 


ANNUAL REGISTER, 


ſecond, 


Letters 
Patent have been paſſed under the 
Great Seal of this Kingdom, In 
purſuance of his Majetly's com- 


About that number of 


1789. 

ſpectators were prefent; the high. 
eſt ſeat was removed at the di- 
tance of eighteen feet from the 
ground, and every man could { 


the combat clearly and diſtincthy. 


Between one and two O'clock 
Humphreys appeared on the turf, 
accompanied with Johnſon as 5 
and a perſon, whoſe name 
we did not learn, as his bitte. 


holder, and Mr. Coombs as hi; 


umpire. Mendoza ſoon afterward; 


entered the field of action, a 
tended by his ſecond Capi 
Brown, his bottle-holder Rvan, wn 


his umpire Sir Thomas Appryez, 


They liripped, and ſetting to, the 
ſeconds retired to the leparate cot. 
ners of the incloſure, according to 
the previous agreement of dend 
parties. After a conteſt of an hour 
and a quarter, Mendoza Was de. 
clared conqueror. 

As Ward the boxer, with a 


of the fraternity, was travelling 
on the Lincoln ſtage to aft at 
the Paz match Re Eum- 


phreys and Mendoza at Suilton; 
whale the coach baited at the Black 
Horſe, Enfield: highway, he - Was 
challenged by one Swain, a black- 


imith of Enfield, who wa 1s always 
forward on ſuch occaſions. After 


ſeveral blows exchanged on both 
ſides, Swain gave out, "and retreat: 
ed to the bar of the houſe. The 
ther purſued him, and give him 
two blows, gy inſtantly diſpatch- 
ed him. Ward and his compant- 
ons made ink beſt of their way de 


London, but were ſtopt in a polt- 
_ chaiſe, and commitied to prion: 
The coroner's jury divided in oe 


verdict, i deeming it / aug b⸗ 
ter and ſeven murder ; on Nc 
Ward was not admitted to bat 
and the parties were bound to d. 


tend at the Old Bailey. 
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% May 7. On Tueſday laſt, 
*® -welve o'clock at noon, his 
1 W:jefty o opened the Aſſembly of the 

tes General, by a ſpeech from 

Throne, which was received 
2 loud acclamations. The Queen 

as ſeated near the King, on his 
„ hand; Monficur, and the Comte 
Eg Artois, at a {mall diſtance. on the 


Tk ht; Madame, and Madame Eli- 


peter with Meſdames Victoire and 
delaide, (his Majeſty's aunts) © 
4 left hand behind the Queen, 
rie other Princes of the Blood, 
im {ome Dukes and Peers, were 


5 3 


1 were on the left: the Garde 
Sceaux was alſo on the left, and 
e ot other great officers of Nate were 
00 the right of the throne, The 
d' Orleans, who is the only 
3 lee of the Blood choſen Deputy 
tne States General, took his 
t as ſuch amongſt the nobility, 


ne Miniſters were ſeated cloſe 
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-- She 
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rirde des Sçeaux and Monkeur 


gh 
. addreſſed his Majeſty and 


8 * 
TIDY 
— 


$K lock in the afternoon the King 


t- 3H Pole irom his ſeat; and adjc urned 5 


* 


ie q ae meeting to the foll; OWING day. 
M : | Came on to he heard before the 
h- I idpes of the Court of Common 


; . n ant caule rely ecing the 
F of the Citizens of London 
5 an exemption of the Payment 


Eccds from any towu in E ngland; 
ay whether thoſe Cittz Ens poſſeſf. 
| that pri! 880 reſpecting goods 
7755 | 


Fn (his Majeſty's ſiſters) to- 


n ſpecting the Accommodation 

R * Kos > lite a ' 
Notes, by which {o many hundred 
thouſand pounds have been locked 


A on the right; the Marſhals of 
ance, with others of the {ame 


: Wm ay the platform on which the 
WW one was placed. As ſoon as his 
f "a ty had finiſhed his ſpeech, 


. Atembly ; and at about four 


' 3 | J 1 6 
li 5 and a very reſpegable ſpe- 
to jury ct the count y of Norfolk, 


1 K Exchange tolls, and 0 Other 
ich eitoms, upon the export: ion of 


J e ee eee, Fo; 


xported from the Port of Lynn. 


* hc were not reſident therein. The 
Recorder of London opened the 


cauie. He ſaid, he ſhould prove 


the right of the Citizens by pre- 
kept; by charters, and by the 
teſtimony of the witgeſſes. This 
it appears he did, to the ſatisfac- 


tion of the jury, as they found 


a verdict for the citizens of Lon- 


don. 1 
The long-conteſted caſe re- 


up in the bankers* hands for ſe- 
veral months pait, was ye ſte rday 


determined in the Court of King's 


* y 
Bench, [t was introduced by 2 
demurrer to ei denee bro ght Or- 


1 


k — * - * 
ward at the a ing in Gbildhall. 
: rv f : 
i ge cn © "that ot Tatlock 
Harris. The iormer Was 


T=Y 2 p 
the Lora, ide poder ot an accom- 


modation note. Harris was in this 


caie both drawer and acceptor. It 


was made Pay al Ble tO Grigſon and 
Co. * ho, „AS it OW appears, are 


names merely ſictitious,. It bore 
their endorſement, and alſo that 
.ot Levis and Potter 4 by the lat-. 
ter. of Khom it Was paid to the 


plaintiff tor a valuable confidera- 


tion. | 
The queſtion was, whether the 
plaintiſk was not to derive his title 


by 1 the hand. Vriting of 


the | firit jedorſer. 


Che Judges were of opinion, that 


the fa Hale holders of theſe notes, 


and who have taken them for a 


valuable conſideration, are entitled 


to recover the amount, in all in- 
ſtances, tom the perſons from 


whom de were nally receiv- 


ed. 


Jodgwent Was therefore given bor 


the p P! 12169; 
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19th. , 


Royalty Theatre, 


208) ANNUAL RE GI STER, 1789. 
Was held the Anniverſary 


1 meeting of the Sons of the 


Clergy, which was reſpectably and 
numerouſly attended. The collec- 


tion at St. Paul's, at the rehearſal 


_ of the mulic, on the 12th, amount- 
5 ed to — 


On the 14. 275 5 © 
At Merchant . 5 
lor 5 Hall 


Total - 1108 14 7 


o grant to his molt dearly 


beloved ſon, Prince William Henry, 


and to his heirs male, Jawfully be- 


gotten, the dignities of Duke of the 


kingdom of Great Britain, and of 


Earl in Ireland, by the names, 


ſtyles, and titles of Duke of Cla- 


' rence and of St. Andrew's in Great 
Britain, and Earl of We in 
e Jreland,. Ga 
The Royal aſſent was given by. 
commiſſion to 36 public and pri- 
vate bills; among which were, an 


act for repealing the ſhop tax act; 


another for ſuſpending the act of 


laſt ſeſſions for the better ſecuring 
the rights of perſons qualified to 
vote at Elections; and a third to 
enable his Majeſty to authorize the 
importation of proviſions from the 


United States of America into the 


Province of Quebec; a fourth for 


detraying the charge of the Militia; 
the reſt were acts for particular pur- 
poſes of Roads, Churches, xc. 


22d. 


chard Brooke, Elquires, juttices of 


This day James Robinſon, 
William Robinſon, and Ri- 


the peace for the Tower Hamlets, 
were brought up for judgment, for 


diſcharging Charles Banniſter, Wil— 
liam Palajer, &c. who had been 


committed as rogues and vaga- 
Londs, for acting plays, &c. at the 
and impriſoned 


| 14 days. | Mr. Juſtice Aſhurſt Pro. 


be impriſoned till it was paid. 
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„ deir to the duke of Richmond 
084 $1 1 

— dy]. This diſpute originated in 


"HON king has ben pleaſed 
had heard words ſpoken to wh 


mitted.” 
reported to the colonel, he tad: 


What were the words which he hal 
ſubmitted to hear, and by whon 


then, than by ordering the colonel 


colonel, intimated to Lim in the 


a brown coat, and was ready, 452 
private gentleman, to give the £0- 
lonel ſatis faction. After this decia- 
ration, colonel Lenox wrote 2 cl 
cular letter to every member of the 
club at Daubigny's, requeſting 10 


been uſed to him, and appeiniu' 


dered as a declaration that no ſuch 


nounced the ſentence of the Dots 
wich was, that each of the deſenl. 
ants ſhould pay a fine of 100, wy 


A diſpute lately happened 
between the duke of Vork, 270 
and colonel Lenox (nephew and 


e "> 27 
C92 JEST 1 


which terminated yeſterday in 1 
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an obſervation of his royal igt. 
neſs, namely, that * colonel Ley 


WEIS 7 


— hy 


the club at Daubigny's, to which 
no gentleman ought to have ſub. 
This | obſervation being 
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the! opportunity, while his royal 
highneſs was on the parade, t 
addreſs him, defiring to knoy, 


* 9 ny 3 83 4 RE 2 
RW 


they were ſpoken. To this his roy. 
al highneſs gave no other anſwer 


to kis' polt. The parade being over, 
his royal highneſs went 1ato the cr- 
derly room, and ſending tor tie 


preſence of all the ofiicers, that 
he deſired to derive no protection 
from his rank as a prince, and his 
tation as commanding officer; but 
that, when not on duty, he wWore 


know whether any ſuch words had 


laſt Monday for an anſwer from 
each: their filence to be con- 


words could be recollected. On 9 
expiration of the term limited dt 


+. all 


in anſwer to his circular letter, 
ne colonel ſent a written meſſage 
to his royal highneſs, to this pur- 
bort: „That not being able to 
recollect any occaſion on which 
Words had been ſpoken to him at 
Daubigay's to which a gentleman 


iy 


moſt likely to gain information of 
the words to which his royal high- 
Wn: had alluded, and of the per- 
Won who had uſed them ; that none 


given him information of any ſuch 
Wnſulc being in their knowledge; 
End therefore he expected, in juſ- 
ice to his character, that his royal 
Whiphneſs ſhould contradict the re- 
port as publicly as he had aſſerted 


„e earl of Winchelſea; when the 
Wanſwer returned not proving ſatiſ- 
Witory, a meſſage was ſent to his 
yal highneſs defiring a meeting, 
Pad the time and place were ſet- 
led that evening. 1 


: Peſpecting an affair that took place 
„is day, the ſeconds think it neceſ- 


ary to give the following authen- 
WT 
In conſequence of a diſpute of 
Finch mach has been ſaid in the 
public papers, his Royal Highneſs 
he Duke of York, attended by 
od Rawdon,—and - Lieutenant- 
done! Lenox, accompanied by 
Te Earl of Winchelſea, met at 


al | 
a Vimbledon common. The ground 
n Peafured at twelve paces, and 
- parties were to fire upon a fig- 


$i! agreed upon. The ſignal being 
wen, Lieutenant-Colonel Lenox 
red, and the ball grazed his 
M Highneſs's curl. The Duke 
F ! ok did not fire. Lord Raw- 
Vol, XXXI. | | 


CCRR ONITCE EE 
don then interfered, and ſaid, _ 
«© That he thought enough had 


oacht not to ſubmit, he had taken 


Wthe ſtep which appeared to him the 


Wof the members of the Club had 


Wt.” This letter was delivered to 
bis royal highneſs on Monday by 


| Topreclude the unfounded repre- 
Wen:ations which may be propagated 


of the Coldſtream regiment, 
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been done.” Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lenox obſerved, © That his Royal 
Highneſs had not fired.” Lord 


Rawdon ſaid, It was not the 


Duke's intention to fire ; his Royal 
Highneſs had come out upon Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Lenox's defire, to 


give him fſatisfattion, and had no 
animoſity againſt him.”” 


Lieute- 
nant- Colonel Lenox preſſed that the 
Duke of York ſhould fire, which 


was declined upon a repetition of 
Lord Winchelfea then 


the reaſon, 
went up to the Duke of York, 


and expreſſed his hope, that his 
Royal Highneſs could have no ob- 
jection to ſay, he conſidered Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Lenox as a man of 
honour and courage ;** his Royal 
Highneſs replied, ** that he ſhould 
ſay nothing; he had come out to 
give Lieutenant-Colonel Lenox ſa- 
tisfaction, and did not mean to 
fire at him; if Lieutenant- Colonel © 


Lenox was not ſatisfied, he might 
fire again.“ 


fire again at the Duke, as his Royal 


Highneſs did not mean to fire at 


him.“ 5 Oo ns 
On this, both parties left the 


ground. The ſeconds think it pro- 


per to add, that both parties be- 


haved with the moſt perfect cool- 


neſs and intrepidity. : 
| (Signed) RAWDON. 
8 WINCHELSEA. 


Tueſday Evening, May 26, 1789. 


A meeting of the officers zoth. 


on the requiſition of Colonel 
Lenox, to deliberate on a queſ- 


tion which he had ſubmitted, 


Whether he had behaved in 
the late diſpute as became 2 
gentleman and an officer?“ took 


place yeſterday morning; and, after 


9 


a con- 


Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lenox ſaid, “ he could not potlibly 
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a conſiderable diſcuſſion, adjourned 


to this day; when, having renewed 
the ſubject, they came to the fol- 


lowing Reſolution: 


lt is the opinion of the Cold- 
ſtream Regiment, that /ub/eqzent to 
the 15th of May, the day of the 
meeting at the Orderly Room, Lieu- 


"tenant Colonel Lenox has behaved 
with courage; but, from the pecu- 


liar difficulty of his ſituation, not 
with judgment.“ 
Dit v.—Lately, at Corbally, 1 in 
Ireland, aged 102, John Flannagan. 
At Stockholm, of an apoplectic 
fit, in his 78th year, Senator Count 


Hopken — He had been prime Mi- 


niſter from 1752 to 1791; and to 
him is owing the ell lablimment of 
the Academy of Sciences in that 
capital. 


26th. field, great grandſon of the 
gallant Gen. S. who fo greatly diſ- 


tinguiſhed himſelf at the fiege of 
Limerick, by intercepting the bat- 


tering artillery and ammunition 
ai to ſupport that ſiege.— 
From his ſiſter is deſcended the pre- 


ſent Lord Lucan, who, when he was 


raiſed to the peerage, made choice 
of that title. There is ſtill in France 
a nobleman deſcended from the great 


Sarsfield, who bears the title of ear! No 
of Lucan, 


JUNE. 


On Monday the 1 of June; 
the monument at Kelbearn, to the 
memory of George Buchanan, the 


Scots Hiſtorian and Poet, was fi- 
niſned; and, though in height 107 
feet, no accident whatever attend- 
ed the erection. 
Mr. Whaley arrived about this 
time in Dublin, from his journey 
| * 
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performance of that expe dition Was 
L. 205000. 


cedent. 


He performed the j journey, and ef. 
fected his purpoſe in every repel 


At Paris. the Count Y Sars- 
the time 8 for 2 Dot rats 


of the ſiſter a Pay by ma 


Chancellor, not from any averton 


_ queſtion, a ſcrutiny ranks ering 18 


ſion) was demanded by the latte 


the murder of Edwin Swaine, black 


1789. 
to the Holy land, conſiderably with, 


in the limited time of twelve 
months. The wager laid on the 


The above 


The wager, hows ever 
whimſical, 


is not without a pre. 
Some years ago, a bam. 
net of ſome fortune in the Nor 
laid a conſiderable Wager that be 
would go to Lapland, bring home 
two females of that country, 2nd 
two rein-de Ser, in a giwen ume. 


The Lapland women lived . 
him for about a year, but hai 
a with to go back to their an 
country, the baronet very oeneroul. 
ly furniſhed them with mcans and 
money. | 

O. Hurd, Tune 10. Thi Cay wil 
agitated a propolition tor reducine 
in the civil law to the {tin card 
it eleven inſtead of twelve FE. 
This queſtion, when brought i 
ward on the 25th ult. was "uz! ned 
by the ſingle negative of the Vice 


to the principle, but to the fon 

in which it was then propoſed. £ 

It was this day reſumes in! 
0 

ſorm leſs objectionable: a.) 05 aſter 

one ſpeech in r of it, 4nd 

another on the oppoſite ſide of tis 


ſubſtance to a parliament; ar din 
ſpeaker: : the conſequeuce of Wich 
was a conſiderable majority in f. 
your of the propoſed reduction. 

William Ward, the box:!, g 
was tried at the Old Bailey, for 


4 5 — * ol. om. — 


32 ——— . 


2 


ſmith, at Enfield (ſee p. 200), 
found guilty of manfl. \wohter oul 


— 
Fas, 


-to be fined one —ihilling, 20d in 


D110 
a 


rioned 3 months: there being 
ot evidence from whence to infer 
" malice, or whether the death 


blow that Was actually given, or 
becher, from any extraordinary 
. Nerertion, he might not have died of 
Z an apoplexy. Or in 4 fit, Or by 
2 = a blood-veſſel. 

Tune 9. Avery curious experi- 


9 
N EE 
r 
* „ 
SEE 2 2 


W how far an entire copper vellel 
3 Iould anſwer the purpoſe of ail 
Þþ# Wing. Mr. Williams, a joint pro- 


Ewa the projetor—and. a very 


Yecriment 

lt was launched at Deptford, 
ad promiſes to anſwer every pur- 
W poſe for which it was deſigned. 
Irole a very angolac advanta 
Jo the Britin navy 


Toe falls WW ing intelligence TAS 8 1901 
by a gent 5 who was in Cape 


Teaon, at the Cape of Cood Hope, 
in April l laſt. | 


au — 1 oo” P a 
. 82 3 Ty G< — 


„ Laſt February , a drummer, 
$ who had deſerted ſixteen years from 


ſelf to the governor of the Cape, 


n 

er A of this ſtory.— That he had ſeen 
aaa wo European ladies, who were 
the then actually exiſting with the Hot- 
- in tentots in the interior parts of the 
ly country, and that, with a proper 
ite force, he would engage to recover 


wem. The humanity of the Go- 
rernor, which ſhone fo conſpicu- 


| ouſly on a former unſucceſsful ſearch 
lor the unfortunate perſons that 


ce Groſvenor, was immediately ex- 
n ated. He inſtantly diſpatched 400 
00 N [oldiers, with 15 or 16 natives, who 


8 


Wof the party happened from the 


Wo was tried, that of proving. 


} prietor of the great copper mines, 


E rumerous party attended the ex- 


3 Should it do ſo entirely, it _ 


the Dutch ſervice, ſarrendered him 


Jooliciting his pardon on the truth 


were miſſing by the wreck of the 


„%% ᷑ - fert 


were conſequently perfectly ac- 
quainted with the manners and lan- 
guage of the Hottentots, in order 
to accomplich the releaſe of theſe. 
ladies from their wretched ſtate of 
ſavage exiſtence. Theſe two ladies 
being deſcribed, are ſuppoſed to be 
ſome of the paſſengers who were calt 
on ſhore when the above ſhip was 
loſt. The party had not returned 
when the Kent Indiaman left the 
Cape. The drummer 1s with the 
party, as a prifoner, and expects 
Pardon on his proving the veracity 
of what he has advanced as above 

Ratet. 

June 18. Lat might, betwirt 

the hours of ten and cleven, the 


Opera Houſe was diſcovered to be 


on fire, which, before any aſſiſtance 


could be procured, was entirely 


conſumed. 


About ten o tack on Wedneſday 
evening, the dancers were practiſing 


a dance: when ſuddenly ſeveral 


globes of fire were ſeen to drop 
trom the upper part of the build- 


ing. The appearance was fo terri- 
fic, that the women made their 
eſcape in the linen Jackets which 


they wear in practiſing, and w ithout 


waiting for their uſual dreſſes.— 
Their {peed was not too precipitate, 
for in a very few minutes the 
whole of the buil [ding was in one 


general blaze. The treaſury cheſt, 
in which there were eight hundred 
pounds, was ſaved—io were the 
books—every thing elſe of value 


was totally de ſtroy ed. Five houſes 
in Market-lane are entirely deltroy - : 
ed, as are the fables of the . hite 


Horſe lnn. 

The blaze, which, from the vaſt 
quantity i materials conſumed, 
was an object of amazement to 


the metropolis, was increaſed, not 
only by a large room full of muſic. 


IL papere, 
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papers, but by a large quantity 
of wines depoſited in the cellars by 
a friend of the manager. The 
latter, when the flame reached them, 
- gave birth to a column of fire of 
particular brilliancy. Thole who 
_ approached the conflagration from 
the eaſtern part of the city had 
a proſpect tremendoully beautitul. 
The night being perfectly calm, 
the flame roſe in a ſpiral column to 
an extraordinary height, when it 
took a direction horizontal to the 
earth, and ſeparated into a num- 
ber of fiery clouds, that moved 
ſlowly through the atmoſphere to- 
ward the ſouth-eaſt. St. Paul's croſs 
re flected the light with the moſt. 
refulgent brightneſs, and the whole 
. weſtern front of the cathedral was 
as minutely viſtble in every part 
as at noon day. At a diſtance 
St. Bride's ſpire had the ap- 
pearance of a pyramid of livid 
fire; the effect was nearly the 
ſame on the ſpires of St. Cle- 
ment's, the New Church, St. Mar- 
tin's, and other churches. | 


Mancheſter, June 19. This mor- 
ning betwixt twelve and one o'clock, 
a moſt terrible fire broke out in the 
Theatre Royal in this town, which 
ſpread with ſuch amazing rapidity 
over the whole building, that by 
the time the engines were aflem- 
bled, it was ſcarcely poſſible to 
oppoſe it with any proſpect of 


ſucceſs. 


Oxford, June 30. About four 
o' clock in the morning, an uncom- 
mon ſhock, attended with a violent 
ruihing noiſe, was felt at St. Mary 
Magdalen's college, and on the 
other fide of the water, occaſioned, 
as it afterwards appeared, by the 
falling of the venerable oak which 
Aood at the entrance into the Wa- 


The capacious trunk, for more 


at laſt reduced to duſt, 
it ſhould ſo long have repelled 
it has ſeen paſs away. 


college, ſays, ** The old oak 1 
yet left, nigh which he 
der] ordered his college to de 


in its ſize or its age, to make it a 


the great oak, But they, wao art 
at all acquainted with our anciet 


from George the Third. Its ani 


uſual method of counting the num- 


ter-walk, and had for many ap, 
by its magnitude and antiquity 
attracted the admiration of haf. 
gers. Its dimenſions were 28 fl. 
low : N | 

In girth — 21 feet 9 inches 

Height 71 feet 8 inchez. 
Cubic contents 754 feet. 


nine feet from the oron;- 11 
reduced to a perfect ſhe!l : 
wards the tree ſeeme.. 
full vigour of veget:. 
it had long been 
by two or three rcot;, 
large as a two-inch cable 
W. El 
ſlender ſupport, it is wonderfal 
ſtorms which at different times Hate 
torn up huge elms in the avjzcen 
grove, many generations of waich 
Dr. Stakes 
ley, in 1724, ſpeaking, in lis [tt 
nerarium Curioſum, of \ 


7 Rv 1 
ia Cato! 
— 8 40 el 


1 . 
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built.?* Now the college was found- 
ed in 1448; and we muit conclude 
that a tree had ſomething pecuiur | 


object of attraction on ſuch an 0c- 
cation. The founder ditected tbe 
boundary on the north to be near 


foreſts, will not think it incredi. 
ble, that an oak, of ſufficlent im- 
portance to attract William Wahn 


tiete's attention, ſhould boaſt of ſe 
ceiving in its green old age 2 vil 


quity has indeed been aſcertained 
with tolerable accuracy, Þy the 


ber of circular lines in the grau, 


each of which is a mark of an, 
ju 


Cc. n 8 


1 growth in all ſpecies of timber. 
lence it appears, that this oak 
has been increaſing for upwards of 
Ir centuries; and probably might 
are reared its romantic branches 
o diſtant ages, but that it evi- 


* 


bently had been injured as far 
Jack as the reign of Charles II. 
ben the preſent walks were laid 


n /amning and /inking, that it mult 


oO 


Peadow; had it fallen towards the 


ccaſioned much damage. 

W The altar-piece at New college 
Bs now reſtoring, under the direc- 
Won of Sir J. Reynolds and Mr. 
att. It was well known, that 
De whole eaſt end of the chapel 
Ws ordered by Horne biſhop of 
Wincheſter, in the early part of 


| „ : 5 ES 
een Elizabeth's reign, to be 


0 


Wo was made, which preſented 


ck an elegant {pecimen, that the 


Ge 
145% 
bo 


ſociety have now opened the whole, 


. 


d purpoſe to have it reſtored. 
le colour is light- blue and gold. 
is opened with great care. The 
Wages were all demoliſhed. What 
WEmains is Gothic work, and up to 
WE ceiling, with the niches empty. 
ie bottom row has good ſculp- 


2 S * * f 

118 of the nativity, &c.; the fi- 
„ ees about a ſcale of nine inches. 
be exceſſive heavy rains during 


E'cral days, in the two laſt weeks 
une, by accounts from various 
"ts of the kingdom, ſeem to 
die fallen almoſt univerſally, and 


n; © a {cheme which,“ accord- 
Wing to the prophetic witticiim of 
Pan. Purcell, conſiſted ſo much 


hc productive of miſchief.” —For-. 
Nunately this old tree fell into the. 


ier and the walk, it mult have 


Wonpletely hid, by plaiſtering it 
and in the operation, Where 
Wny parts projected beyond their 
oper level, they cut all even. 
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in ſome places have done conſi- 


derable damage. | 
On Sunday evening June 21, 


Dorothy Shuttlewood, a young wo- 


man of Sileby, Leiceſterſhire, was 
unfortunately ſtruck dead by a flaſh 
of lightning in her dwelling- houte, 
Juſt at the time ſhe was paſiing to 


a cupboard by the fide of the 


hre-place to take out an hymn 
boox.—An iron crane projecting 
from the chimney, cloſe to which 
the poor girl paſſed, it is ſup- 
poſed, attracted the lightning. 


On. the 23d, William Snell of 


Scothern, near Lincoln, had a 


cow ftrack dead by lightning. A 
cow, the property of Mr. Charles 
Beard, was killed by the lightning 
the lame evening in the Monks 


DO 


| Leare, near this city. She had ta- 
ken ſhelter under a tree, to which 


circumſtance the misfortune may be 

attributed. „„ 
During a violent ſtorm of thun- 

der and lightning on June 24, a 


large quantity of electric fluid en- 
tered the houſe of Mr. Holmes, 
Attorney at Law, in Faft Retferd, 
by the chimney, and paſting through 


the front attics, part burſt through 


the ſtaircaſe window, and ſhatter- 


ed it all in pieces. Another part 
was attracted by the bells aud 
bell-wires, and entered the cham- 
bers. The bed in Mr, Holmes's 
lodging room was ſhivered into 


ſplinters, from thence the fire de- 


ſcended through the floor into the 
common Cining parlour, where three 


ſervants were fitting. It was there 
conducted by the bell-wire into the 


kitchen, and though it confiderably 
broke and tore the windows and 
furniture, yet no perion was in 
the leaſt injured. The ſervants 
were all ſtruck down, one of them 


having a child in her arms. In the 
50 13 kitchen 
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lichen the fluid paſſed from the 
5g to the pewtier-caſe, and ſpent. 

force there, every piece of 
pewter which was in contact with 
another being melted, and adher- 


the front chamber it alſo ſhivered 
the beditead into ſplinters, and 
from thence deſcended thrcugh the 


floor into the front parlour, where 


its force was ſpent. The bricks 
were driven to a conſiderable dif- 
tance from the chimney upon the 


_ adjoining buildings, and did great 
miſchief to the roofs. Mr. Holmes's 


gates were likewiſe injured, but 


Providentially, though all the fa- 


mily (except Mr. Holmes) were in 
the houſe, no lives were loſt, 

At Oundle, on the 25th, a moſt 
remarkable whirlwind bappened, 
whereby great numbers ot. trees. 
were ſtript of their branches, and 


broke in half, and even torn up 


by their roots. In the yard and 
erchard of Mr. Gutridge, fell 


monger, five trees were torn up 


by che roots, a great number broke 
in the half; the ſheep-ſkins ap- 


ing nearly out of ſight, three cart- 
loads of which were gathered up 


at more than a quarter of a mile 


diſtance; three of the ſkin were 
lodged at the top of a very high 
tree, more than a hundred yards 


from the place; ſome cloth; which 


lay out bleaching, was torn from 
the ground and carried almoſt out 
of fight, it was found more than 
-W quarter of a mile diſtant; and 
it is ſuppoſed to have done about 
Sol. damage on this eſtate; - a ſhort 


but very heavy bridge in the pa- 


= of Barnwell was torn up in a 
wy remarkable manner ; at Barn- 
„ two miles from Oundle, the 
ſpire ſteeple had the table ſtone 
cut in half, the ſouth fide of 


_ ſtripped, and a barn blown donn; 


broke to pieces; ſeveral People 


| if electrified; and a cow killed 
peared in the air like paper, flßy- 


which was took. away; on ge 
north fide the lead was torn gr 
the church, and the eaſt windy 
broken to pieces; ſome houſes wer 


a waggon and cart were taken from 
under a hovel and driven to à cc. 
ſiderable diſtance, the wag 201 wa 


were tcok off their feet and 6:1; 
to a great diſtance; ſome ohx 
trifling damage has been done y 
trees and hedges in its way; by 
what renders this moſt remark 
is, though it can be traced fon 
ſouth to north (which was th 'e & 
rection it took for near ten miles 
it did not exceed two hundred 
yards in breadth, _ 

Liverpool, June 25 The 0: mage 
done by the lightning, that d 
come to our knowledge, are, 1 
barn at Eomby, ſet on fire, but 
ſoon extinguiſhed ; a horſe killed 
in a held near Everton ; two gets 
tlemen at a houſe in St. Nicts 
las? church-yard, while at Cinner 
were affected in their fingers 8 


May- place, the ſeat of Rictan 
Savage, Elq. 

On the 27th, about one o'clod] 
they had at Sheffield ſeveral tr 
mendous claps of thunder, accon 
panied by. vivid and repeat 
flalnes of lightning, cone of waKh 
had the awful and ;nſtantanen 
effect of killing a man and bal 
on the moor near this town, Ti 
lightning entered his head, 4 
proceeding downwards bete 
through the ſaddle, making 3 
about the nze of a bullet. 

At Boddenden, on the 2109 
June, they had a molt tremend) 
ſtorm of rain, with thunder 4 
lightning, remarkably vivic, Þ 
which the trunk of a large 
tree was rent from top to bots 


»* 


CH Rn 0 


a! I E tirely {tripped off, and parts of 
be tree driven to the diſtance 


2 Z [of more than an hundred yards, 
n No lives were loſt, but many peo- 
pile felt the effects of the electrical 
„ock. 

mo On June 27, Liverpool was 2 again 
„ vilted by a furious thunder-ſtorm, 
„by which many nouſes were dama- 
* 1 Need. At the Pownſide Mill the 
1 lightning ſhivered the upper ſhaft, 
m and paſſing down the ek e hain, 
bl killed a girl of twelve years old. 
00 3 his ſtorm, which laſted only a 
li q quarter of an hour, filled the u. hole 
„on with terror. | 
he ſame day, about three 1 in the 


aſternoon, a fimilar ſtorm came on 


q of ander and, what made it 
fill more aweful, an uncommon 


ky E lirkneſs obſcured the atmoſphere 
0 bor more than half an hour. The 


| em abated ſoon after four, but 


an, and ſo continued all night. 


1: _- 
1 re lightning fell on the farm 
93 due of Kilmondenny, ſinged ſome 
= E Elankets on a bed there, but hurt 
nobody. 
och at Whitehaven heavy rains have 
© allen daily, more or leſs, for ſome 
om ume; and at Birmingham and 1ts 
* W clot hour hood the inundations have 
wy (cont: derably hurt the hay and | 
orn. 
vor In the neighbourhood of Hereford 
de conflant rains about the middle 
one not only ſpoiled the clo- 
e er that was cut, but threatened 
he = ſerious damages. The rivers 
1 Wye and Lug Jaid their low mea- 
boss under water, by which the 
(0 ehbourmhood of that city was 
7" !cipally ſupplied with hay. 
þ On the 28th of June, in the 
01 panty of Armagh, the moſt violent 
ic ferm of hail came ON cver fe- 


3 branches broken, the bark en- 


Wat Goo, with. repeated peals 


in the evening it. began again to 


N 1 &. E. [215 


membered in Ireland. It proceed- 
ed in a N. W. dire ion from 
Tynan to Newtown Hamilton, 
accompanied by extremely vivid 


flaſhes of lightning and tremendous 


claps of thunder. The hail-!.ones 
were in fact large pieces of ice, 
ſeveral of which, being meaſured 
after the ſtorm, proved three inches 
in circumference, and remained 


undiſſolved for many hours. This 
| phznomenon, N bien extended about 


half a mile only in br each, de- 


ſtroyed every thing \ within its com- 
paſs, by which many farmers have 


been ruined. 

Dip. — At the Maeſe of Killin, 
in his Soth year, the Rev. Mr. James 
Stuart. He was the | 
gan the tran{ilation of the Bible 


into the Gaelic language, which 
has, in the ſucceſſion, been con- 
tinued by his ſon, the miniſter of 
Luf, and his fon-1n-law, the mi- 


niſter of Blair in Athol, as alſo 
by Dr. Smith, miniſter of Campel- 
ton. 

The Rev. Jame Ramſay, M. A. 
vicar of Teilen, in Kent, whole 
indefatigable labours have ſo emi- 


| nently diſtinguiſhe ed him among, 
and endeared him to, the tric nds 
of the Africans. 


3 CL L. 


This evening, in conſe- 
quence of ſome expreſſions 


reflecting on the character ot 
Lieutenant Colonel Lenox, pub- 


liſhed in a pamphlet, with the 
name of Theophilus Swift, Eiq; 
Colonel Lenox called on Mr. 


Swift, and demanded ſatis faction: 


— They met at five o'clock yeſ- 


terday afternoon, in a field near 


dae Urbridge road; 
1917 2 85 
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Sir William Auguſtus Browne, and 


Lieutenant Colonel Phipps. A 


piſtol was exchanged on each fide. 


Ten paces were meaſured by the ſe- 


conds, and it was agreed that Colonel 


Lenox ſhould fire firſt. The par- 


ties having taken their ground, 
Colonel Lenox aſked if Mr. Swift 
was ready ?—On his aniwering 


that he was, Colonel Lenox fired, 


and the ball took place in the 


body of Mr. Swift, whoſe piſtol, 
on his receiving the wound, went 


off without effect. The parties 
then quitted the ground, _ 
It is but juſtice to add, that 


both gentlemen behaved with the 
utmoſt degree of coolneſs and in- 
Mr. Swift has ſince 
recovered from his wound. 


34 Several of the principal 


Corn Factors attended, by the 


deſire of Mr. Pitt, in Downing- 


ſtreet, to ſtate how far the appli- 
cation from France, for a ſupply 
of 20,000 ſacks of flour, might 
be complied with, without injury 
to this country. Theſe gentlemen 
were clearly of opinion, that though 
the demand did not exceed the 
conſumption of one week in this 
metropolis, yet, the uncertainty 


of the ſeaſon, and other circum- 
ſtances conſidered, it muſt, if com- 


plied with, for a ſhort time ad- 


vance the price of grain. 
In conſequence of this report, 
Government have given the French 
Ambaſſador for anſwer, that they 
could not with prudence permit 
the exportation of 20,000 ſacks 


of flour applied for, without in- 


jury to the country at large, and 
particularly to the farther burthen 
of the poorer part of the commu- 
nity. Sn. 5 
The Earl of Maſſareene, who 
was liberated from the priſon of the 
Thatelet by the riots of Paris in 


to England, is a Peer of Ireland, 


his Lordſhip unfortunately at Pz;i 


artful ſophiſtry, prevailed upon the 
him in a plan he had formed of 
with the article of ſalt, to he 


and held out ſuch apparent ad. 


In a very ſhort time after, the Sf 
adventurer ſet fail for Tripoli, and 


ſelf into thoſe calamities which hate 
proved the bane of the comforts which 


© carriage, and immediately {ent Into 


the month of June laſt, and got fat 


and head of the noble family g 
Skeffington. His Lordſhip, in h; 
early days, figured very conſyicy. 
ouſly in the walks of fathig, 
When making the grand ty; 
ſoon after his coming into poſi, 
tion of his family titles and cl:tq, 
became acquainted with a gate 
of Tripoli in Syria, who, from hi; 


noble Lord to co-operate Vith 
ſupplying the kingdom of France 
brought from the coaſts of Syria; 


vantages to be derived therefrom, 
as induced the credulous berg 
nobleman to enter into engage 
ments for the payment of uch son; 
of money as might be neceſſay 
for the accompliſhment of the bj, 
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returned to Paris in due courſe of 
time, with ſuch flattering accounts 
of the ſucceſs of the expedition, 2 
led Lord Maſſareene to plunge him. 


from his noble birth he had a jul 
right to expect. After being lone 
years confined in the Grand Chate- 
let at Paris, in a moſt unplealant 
ſituation to a man of any rank in 
life, the natural love of liberty 
ſo far prevailed as to lead Its 
Lordſhip to lay a plan for his & 
cape to his native country ; but 
the carriage which was waiting 
for his reception was kept {o long 
hovering about the priſon, that it 
cauſed ſuſpicion among the gabl- 
keepers. His Lordſhip was 4h. 
prehended as he was entering de 


a dungeon 


_—_ 


dungeon many feet below the 
de of the river Seine, upon 


Fed there in ſuch a ſtate of 
reichedneſs, that his beard grew 
0 2 moſt immoderate length, and 
3 1 him a moſt ſtriking picture 

| pf the vicifitudes of human life. 

„ John Ward, George Green, 
. Thomas Denton, and John 
ones, were executed, Fa to 
= ſentence. 

W Denton was a native of the 
Wnorthera part of Yorkſhire; and 
3 bough bred a tinman, from a taſte 
Wor letters kept a bookleller's 
Wop, about ten years fince, in the 
ity of Vork. He ſoon after re- 
arned to London, where ſeeing a 
eaking figure made by ſome 
2 ſoreiguers, he completed another 
Wii a very ſhort time, and by that 


4 7 
* 
-» 
bs: 


Peuns accumulated much money by 
We: hibiting it in various parts of Eng- 
and. The ſpeaking figure he atter- 
_— fold to a printer in the city, 
F nd made a writing figure, w nich 
; is {till in the hands of a friend. 


ere very conſpicuous; and he 
Wftcrwards tranſlated Pinetti's book 
Z at Deceptions, with notes. From 


Nuned the art of plating coach 
3 arneſſes, &c. which he carried on 
Wointly with the buſineſs of a book- 


IF this buſineſs he unhappily form- 
Ela connexion with a perſon noto- 
ou for making plain ſhillings. 
Thoſe powers that aſſiſted him to 


2 as pentagraphs, Ec. ena- 
Pled him to imitate the current coin 
BP 2 manner that deceived the beſt 
Yudges, and held the court ſeven 


CHRON 


Which the Chatelet 15 duilt. He 


is abilities in the chemical line 
Dis knowledge of chemiſtry he ob- 


Weller, in Holborn, for ſome time. 


make ſeveral mathematical intru- 


dunn upon his trial, and at laſt 
de was acquitted of coining ; but 
Convicted. of having the imple- 


1e . fit 


ments for coining in his poſſeſſion, 


Lord Malmeſbury, late am- 


baſſador to the States Gene- 3d. 


ral in Holland, having obtained 


leave of his court to reſigu that em- 
ploy meat, their High Mightineſſes 
reſolved, that a gold chain and 


medal, of the value of 6 oo florins 


of Holland, be preſented to Lord 
Malmeſbury, as a token of their 
approbation and friendihip; and 
that another, value 600 florins, be 
preſented to his Secretary, = 
A man {et off for a. w ager, Sch 
to walk one hundred miles in ' 
twenty-four hours. The ground 


was meaſured on Blackheath, He 


walked in a circle, which was an 


exact mile, one hundred times 


round. He won the wager with 
eaſe in twenty-two hours and a 
halt. He ſtarted at four dfclock 


in the afternoon, on Monday, walk- 


ed all the night, and went the 


hundred miles by half paſt two. 


o'clock on Tueſday. 

appear much fatigued. 
On Saturday laſt a public 

examination of ſuch of the 


He did not 


13th, 


gentlemen cadets as were judged 
qual; ihed for receiving commiſſions 


of ſecond lieutenants in the royal re- 


the royal military” academy, at 
which his Grace the Duke ot Rich- 
mond preſided. 
After the examination was over, 


Serjeant Bells contrivance for 
blowing up the Royal George was 


tried upon a veilel built by his 


direction, upon a icale of one inch 


to fifty, thickneis of the Royal 


George's fide. This veſſel was 


ſunk in the river Thames, and 
with 50 pounds of powder, after- 
wards conducted to her magazine, 
was blown to pieces. The experi- 
ment took place at high water, 
and anſwered every expectation of 

the 


giment of arullery, was. held at 
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the inventor of it, contrary to the 
opinion of ſeveral gentlemen pol- 
ſeiled of great protetional know- 
ledge in "the ſcience of gunnery, 
and to whom the plan had been 


ſubmitted. _ : 


Extract of a letter from an officer n 


beard the Sirius in Botany Bay, to 
"ts friend a! Ediaburgh, dated 
f July 125 1788. 

«© The Bouſſole f e Aſtrolabe 
which ſailed 8 France on diſ- 
covery, came here tuo days ago, 
Who gave the following account. 
As they were lying at one of the 
navigator iſlands, a group Cif- 
covered by Monticur Bouga inville 


to the northward, where they had 


been on a very friendly footing, 
and had carried on a traffic with 
the natives for a long time with 
preat ſucceſs until the day they 
failed; after they had got under 
Way, Monſieur L' Angle, 
of the Aſtrolabe, requelted of Mon- 
fieur Perouſe, the gets to 
allow him to go 2 and get 
one boat load more of water, 
which was all he wanted of being 
complete. The commodore wiſhed 
to diſſuade him from the deſign, 
by telling him, that as they had 


IQTe 
45 


got under way, and would not 
be long at ſca, there was no oc- 
caſion for ha aving ſo much water; 
but Monſ. L' Augle ſeeming very 
anxious to go, Monſ. Peroule 
followed him. He accordingly 


went athore with two armed boats, 
and in all about thirty-ſix men. 
Whilſt they were filling their water, 
the natives ſeemed to be on the 
fame footing with them that they 
had always Seen formerly, Mean 
time the ps, which had hove too 
off the iſland, had drifted to leeward 
of one of the points which formed 
the bay in which they were lying. 
When, however, Monf, L'Angle's 
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cel! ent piece, int It! . The 
of the 


Car tain to Dr. Midd Ho on? 8 Ex a0 Ation (of 


formed. from the general CONCur- 


Works, 
the A thanaſian — reed. 


nm Religion on pu man e . 


1 beneſit of the Nene Cale 
mary, 


o 


1789. 


people had filled their Water, 
Were walking down 0 the So 
a great number of the nativg 
came down, and ſurrounded thay 
ſo ſaddenly, and fo cloſe, the 
they had not power to uſe they 
fire-o arms, and killed Monſ. L'. 


gle and 1 of the men that yer 


with hin The others ſwans 
to the ſbips, ſome of them yer 


dangercuſly wounded,” 

Dip. Mrs. Greville, autheret 
of the celebrated 
Gift ren ce. a | 
The Rev. John Rotherham: d 
Queen's College, Oxfo! l. Whera 
he was prel ented with the depreeg 
M. A. by deere of | 


Dec. 1 I, 
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Argum ent for the Fra | 
Chriſtianity, drawn from a col 
View of Prophecy » 1752, in os 
the Biſnop of London's Diſe uren 
3 He next publiſhed * 
Sketch of the one great Argument, 


ring Evidences for the Truth cf 
Chriſtianity 1754 ; „an Lit 
on. Faith, 154 its Con 
pan A A wAlogsy * 
1760 ;- — ESE An Apology 
Sermon on the origin of Faith, 1” 
another on the wildem of Provts 
dence; an ies uration ſermog, 
1762 anot he ＋ on the 
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* 
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F&s6 Þ 
{ecu cdion, 1780. L1C Was p 


by Dr. Trevor , Bill 0p of 13 ara 


in 1769, to the rich Teckor“, 
Houghton: le-Spring, and the we 
rage "of Be: ham: CO. Dy TRAM. 
At his houſe near Cacrp: We 
Slamorgan, William Edsate, 


architect and bridge Tenor d 
. 


be Rev. William Edward, for he 

W c:ained both characters with equal 

aſſduity and ability. The celebrat- 

ed bridge on the river Taait, called 

Pont y ta Pridd, by the Englith, 

| New Bridge, was conſiructed by 

this extraordinary man. It is the ſeg- 

| ment of a circle, whole chord at the 
ſurface of the water is one hundred 

and forty-ſeven feet, and is the bol- 
deft and largeſt arch in Europe. 
lle was then a common malon, 
and a methodiſt preacher. 

At York, aged upwards of 80, 
Mr. Joſeph Randall, formerly 
W maſter of the academy at Heath, 
near Wakefield, author of 
« Semivirgilian Huſbandry,” and 
other treatiſes on agriculture, 
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AUGUST. 


Being the birth day of his 
Royal Highneſs the Prince of 
Vales, who then entered into the 
28th year of his age, the ſame was 
| colerved with the greateſt feili- 
E ity. —His Highneſs received the 
F uſual] compliments at the Marine 
| Pavilion at Brighthelmitone, where 
| there was an entertainment, at 
| which the Dukes of York, Cla- 
| rence, and Cumberland partook. 
| The ſame evening the gardens at 
Vauxhall were beautifully illumi- 
| nated, 1n compliment to his High- 
nels, | 55 


S 12th, 


n don was executed at North- 


cer who came with a warrant to 
that the officer or his attendants 


dad made an attempt upen the 
Mute, and that his mother bid 


CHRONTCEE 


the youth fire the ſhot that killed 


This day young Mr. Gor- 


ampton, He was found guilty of 
murder, for killing the peace-offi 


apprehend his father. It was ſaid, 


[219 


the man. They were both tried 
for the murder, and both found 
guilty; but a point of law ariling, 
their caſe was referred to the T'welve 
Judges, who . confirmed the ſen- 
teace of the ſon. - The youth, who 
was only nineteen, had been twice 
reprieved, and, it was generally 
ſuppoſed, would obtain his Majeſty's 
Par des . 
Accent ef the late STORMS 
continued. | | 
On the Gti of July, near Horſe- 
houſe in Coverdale (North Riding, 
Vorkſhire), on a moor there, A 
man and two boys, digeing peat, 
obſerved à ftorm coming, and, 
running for thelter to an adjoin- 
ing hut, the lightning ſtruck the 
old man, tore his ſtocsings and. 
ſhoes,” and burnt his legs: the 
elder boy, at a little diſtance be- 
hind the old man, was ſtruck dead, 
and rendered a moſt dreadful ſpec- 
tacle. The other boy, avout twenty. 
yards behind his companions, was 


_ allo ſtruck ſenſeleſs, and remained 


ſo for ſome time, but afterwards 
recovered. The old man, it is 
feared, will be a cripple for life. 

Oa the 22d of Auguſt they had 


a remarkable fall of rain aud hail 


at Ke!jz, in Scotland. It extend- 
ed but a ſhort way either to the 
South or North, and ſcarce at all to 
the Kaſtward. To the Weltward, 


from whence it came, it was ex- 


ceedingly violent; and at Haꝛbictk 
Was accompanied with a moſt tre- 
mendous ſtorm of thunder, light- 
ning, and hail, or rather angular 
pieces of ice, Which fell in great 
dCOUndance. 

But tue moſt tremendous ſtorm 
of thunder and lightning within 
the memory of man, iu this country, 
happened on the zd iuſtant, in the 

W 3 evening, 
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evening, at A ben, in Sucks, 
to the inexpreſſible terror and 
conſternation of the inhabitants of 
the town and villages round it, 


the atmoſphere exhibiting a conti- 


nued ſheet of blue flame, through 
which proceeded a heavy fall of 


hailſtones, in quantity and magnitude 


- ſurpaſſing deſcription, which fell 
with ſuch violence, as to kill birds, 

_ deſtroy fruit-trees, cruth garden- 
frames, and ſhatter the windows in a 
moſt aſtoniſhing manner, More than 
500 panes in Mr. Draks's houſe 
were broken. The {ame ſtorm raged 
furiouſly near Orford in Suffolk. 

His Royal Highneſs the 
Prince of Wales arrived at 
Vork, to be preſent at the races. 
His Royal Highneſs was 


24th. 


25th. 


ed on by the Corporation; when his 
Highneſs was graciouſly pleaſed to 
appoint two o'clock the ſame day. 

At that hour the Lord Mayor 
and ten of the Aldermen, the wo 
Sheriffs, and a numerous body of 
the commonalty, preceded by the 
city band of muſic, went in their 
formalities to the Deaury, where 
they were received by the Prince, 

A very elegant addreſs was then 


preſented to his Royal Highneſs, 


which was read by Mr. Townſend, 


4. the town clerk, in which his R. H. 


V reſpectfully entreated to permit 
his 
among the freemen of that an- 
cient city, and to accept the 
freedom thereof, which is thus 


humbly offered for . R. H's 


gracious reception, 

To the city addreſs his R. II. 
returned a moſt polite anſwer, 
which concluded in theſe words : 
„with pleaſure accept the free- 
dom of this ancient city, and your 


ed to buſineſs, a letter w: 


Royal Highuct: 
waited on by the Sheriffs, to 
know when his R. H. would be wait- 


ed murk of 
of Strathmorton 
recovery, 
nimouſly agreed to. 

Appleby, before the Right 
one of the Barons of the F xchequer, 
Bench, 
and Son, of Leeds, merchants, on 
an information lodged againſt them | 
royal name to be enrolled in Spain; when, after a hearigg 


many ingenious arguments were ur- 


dant, Thomas Hainſworth, guilty, 


the command of Don Alexander 


1759. 


offer of enrolling * name amp 
its citizens.“ 

Faires, Aug. 19. The Conv: 
tion of Delegates ; from the ay 
of the Royal Boroughs met hz; 
Mr. Graham of Gartmore as Þ;; 
ſes, and Mr. Ewen of Aberdeen 
as Secretary. Before they proceed. 
5 read 
from his Royal Highnels the Prig 
of Wales, in anſwer to the ac: 
from the Burgeſſes of many be. 
roughs, formerly preſented to bis 
Roya 1 Highneſs during the ich. 
poſicion of his Majeſty, This letter 
of acknowledgment was Coucired 
in the moſt polite and ob! 
terms, The hon. Si! Hence, 
moved an ada of t! 


05 


rets 


ſcenſion in beo 
attention: | ir 
- ar: Nr -Eard 
mo\ (d 
of congratulation on his Majeih's 
both to the king and 
Prince of Wales, which were una. 


I | files ot Scotiand 


nn ira, 
aUUTTHRSS 


Came on to be tried at 7810 


Sir Alexander I hompfon, 


an iſſue from the Court of king's 
to try Meflrs. Hainſworth 


for exporting worſted-yarn to Þ1100a 
of more than four hours, in which 


ged by the counſel on both ſides, the 
jury unanimouſly found the defen— 


both of the illegal package and ihe 


exportation thereof. 
The Spaniſh ſhips deſtined ;oth, 
to make diſcoveries, under?“ 


Malaſpins, 


pi ſet fail from Cadiz this 


I ur: by his Catholic n 
1 Wi this OCR E 


SEPTEMBER. 


Earl Fitzwilliam gave a 
| . magnificent Fete at Wentworth- 


= be more ſuperb and ſump- 
Roous than the whole of the ar- 
Brgements It was in the true 


Wile of Enghſh hoſpitality, Bis 


Pere thrown open to the love and 


Wn not fewer than 20, ooo per- 


Wons partook of his Lordſhip's li- 
1 cf all the rural ſports in uſe 


he whole day, and his Lordſhip's 
3 ark was the grand ſtage on which 


Wheir parts. The ſpectators were, 
De Prince with his attendants, 
ſn the nobility and gentry from 
Fevery part of the county without 


Pundred ladies, the flower of York- 
i Pie, with their partners, was the 
Woſt brilliant ever ſeen beyond 
de Humber. 

In coming to town "Ga Went- 
: 1 houſe, the Prince encountered 
un alarming accident. About two 
miles North of Newark, a cart 
Pollag the road ſtruck the axle 
ef the Prince's coach, and over- 
Wurned it. It was on the verge 
na, es lope, and the carriage 1n 


nn Artiſts in every ſcience are 


ö Poe, in honour of his Royal High- 
gels the Prince of Wales. Nothing | 


Pes, on being honoured with the : 
Wpreſence of the Heir Apparent, « of the Carron manufactory 
in Scotland, the greateſt perhaps 


Dora. 'ty of the ſurrounding country; 
| Welty. The diverſions (conſiſt- 
En that part of the country) laſted 


tie numerous perſonages played 
a city of 700,000 inhabitants. 


! itingion. The dinner was an 
Plemblage of every delicacy the 
4 Porld could produce. The ball at 
Wioht, conſiſting of more than two 
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falling tumbled bottom upper- 
moſt, and was ſhivered to pieces. 
There were in the coach with 
By R. H. Lord Clermont, Col. 


Leger, and Warwick Lake, 


8 of the Prince's ſervants 
were on the box. Their eſcape 
was almoſt miraculous, not one of 


the company having received mate- 
rial hurt. Lord Clermont ſuffered. 


the moſt, and was obliged to re- 
main at Newark, but 1s ſince per- 
fectly recovered. 


Very early a. morning, ſome 


hours before day, a very fine lunar 


rainbow appeared, more brilliant 


than that of Aug. 17, 1788. 


The following is the ſtate 5th, 


of the kind known in the world : 


the weekly conſumption of coals 
amounts to 11,000 tons, at 4. 
per ton; and the conſumption of 
each day is equal to that of the 


city of Edinburgh during a whole 


week. As many coals, therefore, 
are conſumed in the Carron foun- 


daries as would ſuffice to ſupply 


A thouſand workmen are daily 


employed in this manufaQtory, 
whoſe wages amount to 7ool. per 


week, and 36, ol. per annum. 


The demands from abroad, and 
particularly from Spain, continue 
yearly to increaſe. 


This morning Col. Roſs 
ſet out for York, on a wager 
with Mr. Pigott of 800 guineas, 


that he reached York (197 miles) 
in forty-eight hours, on the ſame 
horſe, —He performed the journey 


three hours within the time. 
Two plants of the cochineal o- 
puntia have been ſent from Kew 
gardens, and ſeveral others brought 
from China, to Madras, where they 
are ealtivaded with ſucceſs, and 
| promiſe 
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Madras. 
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promiſe to rival the nopal of Mexi- 
from whence our rich icarlet 
dye is extracted, It is therefore 


likely that this branch of commerce 
will fall into our hands; a circum— 


ſtance highly deſerving of notice, 
as the annual imports into Europe 


at preſent amount to upward of 


309.0 Ool. ſterling. 


Seed; of che oldenlandia umbel- 
, Tata, from the roots of which plant 
it extracted the fine permanent red 
dye ſo much admired in India cot- 
tons, have been ſent to our Weft 
India 1flands by Dr. Anderſon, of 
plant is ſo valuable 
in India, that it is fold there for one 


This 


guinea per pound. Some prepared 


roots are allo ſent to England, to 
try if the dye can be extracted from 
jt in this country. 
effected, a 
in that article from India, to the 
N great benefit of our cotton manu- 


If this can be 
trade will be eſtabliſhed 


taQures. 


The ſeffions at the Old Bailey 


ended; when twelve convicts re 
ceived ſentence of death, and fifty- 
tour were ordered 


Bris 170 e. im} *orre, Sepl. 15. 


France of that name, in a fit of in- 


ſanity, ſhot himſelf in a field near 


this place. This unfortunate gen- 


_ tleman arrived here from Dieppe 
In his pocket 
was found a packet of papers, 
among which were two letters of 
credit, 
Ranſom, 


the preceding day. 


one for 6000 livres on 
Morland, and Hammer- 
ſley ; the other on Meſſ. Aubert 
and Co. for whatever ſum he 


might have occaſion ; alſo a paſſ- 


port for himſelf. The effects he 


brought with him to the New Ship, 
where he lodged, were of confi- 
derable value, among waich were 
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two valuable 880 watches, one g 


ſix pence looſe, in his Pockets, 


Jt "en atte e le ciel. 
4 Wv11Ne/s 1 An 1NNOCE Mt. — Uli ya 


whoſe humanity on all aſe&ing 
occaſions is in a high degree con- 


7 foreigner. 2 
to examine his head, leſt any fi. 
to be tranſ- 
ported for ſeven, years. | | | 
5 About 
ſeven o'clock this evening Monſ. 
Maupeau, fon of the Chancellor of Ambaſſador; and forbade any iiep 
till he had received his 
lency's anſwer. 


1789. 


them ſet with diamonds; two g 
amond croſſes of the order of the 
Knights of Malta; three miniatu 


e 


pictures of a lady ſet in gold; 
pair of diamond fleeve-hurq, 


and many other. trinkets of ; infe. 
rior value; in money, - thi teen 
louis d'ors and five 1! lings an 


with a canvas bag, in which wer 
140 French half crowns and nike 
ſhillings Engliſh ſterling: al] d 
which were immediately ſecured 
by Mr. Simon, principal ofcer 
of the cuſtoms. On the. outft- 
of the packet of papers was Writ. 
ten with a pencil, evidently with 


trembling hand, Je meurs int 


— 9 


N 
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Highnels . 


the Prince 


of Fr 15 


ſpicuous, intereſted himtelf much 
in the affairs of this unfortunzte 
He ordered his ſurgeon 


* 
— — 


ture enquiries. ſhould be made to 
aſcertain his death, and ordered 
the particulars to be Gr: 
and tranſmitted to 


H ub 
I I, 
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Shrewſbury, Sept. 5. This (aj 
were executed at the Old Heat 
near this town, Thomas ls 
e{q. the elder, and Thomas Phiyp 
the younger, (father and fon,) 10 
torging and uttering 2 note o. Chand 
for 20]. purporting to be the nog 
of Richard Coleman of Olwelir) 
knowing the ſame to have bes 
forged. — They both, from the tim 
of their condemnation to the mont 
ing of the execution, perſiſled f 


RA ſ 
their innccence; but, 25 the : 
- fa 


LEY 


. 
beer drew near, the youth re- 
and he confeſſed that he 
mited the forgery, and that 
father Was wholiy innocent. 
were taken ia a mourning 
ich to the place of execution, 


Wnicd ; 


We! 


= by a clergyman. On tie 
ay the father ſaid to the fon, 
Tommy, Tommy, thou hait 


t Uo me to this hameful end; 
„el freely forgive thee:“ to Wie th 


. ba made no reply. Ihe 20 
NR er was in the 44 Vear ot | li1s 
\ 


l e; the ſon in his zoth. The called him from his embaſſy, and 
& * was poſſeſſe ed of 500l. a refuſed all kind of payment, . be- 
85 3 landed property, excluſive of cauſe Mr. Deane was not clear of 
I ie buſineſs as an attorney. He a ſuſpicion. of being not friendly 
bi * left a widow, and one daupa- to tne Independence of America. 
. a mot amiable young lady of This compelled Mr. Deane to 
's , zteen, to deplore his lols. 3 France on a ſudden, and 
3 * — AleX, Fordyce, eſq. for- finally to take refuge in England, 
is : erly an eminent b; anker, and w. here he receive A generous and 
. WWrcother to Sir . illiam and the a friendly fapport, while his emi- 
"> : Rer. Dr Fordyce. nent fervices, and 95 demands 
_ In the Downs, on boa rd on Congrets, were diſregarded by 
2 the Boſton Packet, in his 53d his Fell lo Patriots! in America. 
. Fear, after four ho Urs. 1106s, : 1 | 

We ps Deane, eſa. a native of Gro- — — 
hr ba, in the State of Connecticut. „ 8 
7 le was a member of the frſt and DX TB 

2 cond Congrels, Khere he was „%% ͤ ] 

I biaguiſned by his literary me- The drying: ſtove belonging 1 
with! . | ' : "4 0 8 

*. Its, me >reantile knowledge, policy, o the. powder miils near Fa- 5 
n ereat zeal jor hberty (the verſham took fire, and blew up 
17 1 haracteriſticks of the firſt pl an- about twenty barrels of gunpowder, | 
ers of New England, and of their with a dreadful exploſion. An old 
* eſcendant s]; and conſe quently, in man, fixty-five years of age, was 
ro 770. was 1 Suge amoallador bie n up, and came down a dread- 
185 „ Congreſs the Court of ful ſpectacle, too ſhecking to re- 
117 ance.” Soon after his arrival . ate. . DES 
11 Paris, he proved his ability, by A few days fince as Mr. . 
u euinciang the Court of France Phillips, of Northumberland- 8 
. hat W interett would be pro- ttreet,. Was bathing in the ſea at 
* noted by giving lupport to the Portſmouth, he was ſuddenly felz-. 
dez Inerican Revolt While Mr. ed with the cramp, and ſunk twice; 
eh Veane was in France, he wrote which betng perceived by the man 
_ , leveral Members of Congreis attending the bathing machine, he 
au, advice, not to pulh jumped in to his atultance. Mr. 


"Il teliſtance into independence 


Ne . 


which Letters 


ment. Congr 
Sms goods leut 55 Mr. Deane, re- 


[223 
on the Mother Country; part of 
were intercepted 
and printed. However, to help 
torward the claims of the Ame- 
rican Colonies, Mr. Deane pur- 


chaſed ſundry articles in France, 
and tent them to Con greſs on cre- 


dit, to the value of nearly half 
a million of lieres; „ on 
tie faith and promiſes Con- 
greſs for a juſt An 1d 4 pay- 
having received 


Phillips caught hold of him, and 
| þ 8 „ 


lo. 
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To entangled both, that it was 
with great difficulty the man could 
preſerve even his own life. A 
large Newfoundland dog ſeeing the 
danger Mr. Phillips was in, after 
the man bad left him, jumped 1a 


and caught hold of his bathing 


cap, and with the aſſiſtance of the 
- tide, which was flowing, brought 
him ſafe to ſhore. 
purchaſed the dog, and liberally 
rewarded the man who cndeavour- 
ed to ſave him. DEF, 


Mr. Phillips 


The American States nave at 
laſt obtained Bulls trom Rome for 


the conſecration of Dr. John Carrol, 
the firſt Roman Catholic Biſhop, _ 
by the title of Biſhop of Baltimore, 
in Maryland; by which he takes 
place in that See before all other 
Biſhops 3 and has the direction of 
all Catholic affairs throughout that 


vaſt extent of country. 


Hie is inveſted with full powers 
to conſecrate others to erect Col- 
leges—ſettle and eſtabliſh Monaſ- 
teres, &c. &c. | ts 


Theſe Bulls empower him to 


go to the Havannah, Quebec, or 
any place in Europe (where one 
| Biſhop and two Prieſts can be pre- 
ſent), for the purpoſe of his own 
_ conſecration ; after which, it is ſaid, 
he will have the character of Le- 
Fate Apoftelic to the States. This 


Prelate was legally elected by his 


Clergy; and it is a piece of po- 


hcy worthy notice, that though the 
States ſanction this affair, they 


will not admit of any Church eſ- 
tabliſhment, to prevent feuds and 
C˙¾ ji 
| Donald Mac Leod, the 


zoth. Highlander, was at St. 


James's, to preſent a petition to 


his majeſty. This veteran 1s 101 
years two months old; the cauſe 


of his coming to London was on 


man: he walked: from Inv 
youngeſt fon, whoſe age is ciph 


_ ances, beſpeak a hale character g 
not more than ſeventy : he foupk 


| back again. | 


the county by the judge, after 
the laſt Allizes, for not having in 


within the ſaid priſon. Their opi. 


was made of an invention for break- 
ing chains or booms laid ace 
rivers, by means of a mine of gut- 


geſted a mode of blowing up it 
Royal George. 


is an account, that, on the 11 


ing to the Duke of Bridgews 


account of his penſion bein ref T 
at Cheiſea: he brought 828 Fry 
neceflary to prove his being th 


" | ara Crneſ. 
in Scotland, and with him ki 
years; his eldeſt fon is eighty; 
his countenance, and other appey. 


under king William, queen Anne 
George the Firſt aud Second, ni 
bore arms for George the Thin 
The old mau ſays, when he ha 
done his buſineſs, he ſhall 223 


On Wedneſday the „th inf, 
the General Quarter Seflions, hel 
at Chelmsford, for the county of 
Eſſex, the opinions of Mell. Bear. 
croft and Shepherd were read, re. 
lative to a hne of 500!. laid up 


their county-gaol two diſtinct room; 
for the male and female inyalid 


nions ſtated, with becoming di. 
fidence, a doubt of the legality 
of ſuch fine; on which the Cour 
came unanimouſly to the follow- 
ing reſolution, viz. To reſiſt the 
payment of ſaid fine, as not wr. 
ranted by Jaws” one 
At Weokwich, an experiment 


powder conveyed under the water 
which ſeemed to promiſe ſucceß 
The invention is Serjeant Bz!!'s 
of the Royal Artillery, who ſog: 


Buy a letter from Manche/ter there 
inſtant, a large wareboule belong- 


ters 
all 


*F occupied by perſons trading 
Fon the Staffordſhire Navigation, 
vas diſcovered to be on fire. The 
uind being very high, the whole 
Wbuilding, with its contents, the 
books of accompts only excepted, 
Vas entirely conſumed. The loſs 
3 computed at 50,0001. ; no part 
3 bet which was inſured. 

1 Came on to be heard, before 
juſtice Bond and Thomas 
1 Wie Eſq. the information of 
; oſes Maurant againſt John Bur- 
Ritts, a notorious dog - ſtealer. 'The 


> OE”. R 5 9 err + au £ L . 
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® he was charged followed 
im from the Hay- „market, and 
at he hung him in the fields 
Wading to Hampſtead ; that he 
Dad hung ſeveral dogs, aud that 


Wiving; that the ſkin of a dog 
. fetch 18. 6d. and for a de- 
e larger 2s. and for a very 
Erge one, from 28. 6d. te 38. 6d.; 
Wit he always ſold them to a 
Warner in Long-lane in the Bo- 
Wee, who never aſked queſtions. 
N Be was found guilty of the charge, 
od, being unable to pay the penalty, 
s ſentenced o 12 months im 
Piment. NY 

Tue remuneration as the King's 
Wy ficians is finally ſettled ; but the 
nent » have been erroneouſly ſtated. 
car- Wh many of the public papers. The. 
crois city of the following ſtate- 
gun- ent may be depended upon : 

ate, To Dr. Willis, the father, 1500 | 
ces, rann. for 21 years. 

e, To Dr. Willis, che ſon, 650l. per 
fog n. for life. 

p tne To the other 88 thirty 
| meas for each viſit to Windſor, 
ther? aten guineas for each vilit to 
e mg This to Sir George Baker, 
long lo had the longeſt attendance, 


yater, Ws not amount to more than. 


and or. XXXI. 


oder owned that the dog where 


Eh: followed the practice for a 
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1300 guineas ; and to all the others 
in proportion. 


An extraordinary diſcovery I ſaid 


to have been lately made at Cha- 
pel Farm, near Tiverton, where, 


in digging with a view to enlarge | 
a pond, the workmen, at about 


ten feet deep, came to a ſpongy 


matter covered with hogs. briſtles, 


and digging ſtill deeper, the com- 


_ plete carcaſe of a hog was found, 


reduced to the colour and con- 
ſiſtence of an Egyptian mummy. 
Other carcaſes were found; and 


the account lays, that this tiegery 


continued to the depth of twelve 
8 

| Northampton, 0a. 9. A meeting 
of the Nobility, Clergy, and Gen- 


try, of this town and county, was 


held at the County hall, to con- 
ſider of the propriety of eſtabliſh- 


ing a Preſervative Society for that 


county, when Mr. Doiben Tory 
ably opened the buſtneſs, with 

great variety of matter, and bis 
plan well arranged. Mr. D. was 
tupported by ſome of the moſt re- 
ſpectable characters in the county, 


and a ſubtcripticn was immedi- 


ately opened, exactly on the ſame 
footing as the Royal Humane 
Society. —It is fincerely to be 


withed, that this laudable example 
may be followed in other counties, 


where gentlemen of intelligence 
and fortune are on the ſpct to 
examine into the caſe, and to re- 
ward the aſliſtants. The neceſſi- 


of life, require ſeveral canals, 


which are almoſt every day dig- 
giag in various parts of the king- 


dom. Theſe are evidently more 
dangerous than nvatural rivers.— 
Whenever the life of a fellow- 
creature is endangered, there the 
means to reſcue and reſtore 
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- ahem; und 10 reward thoſe who 


perhaps may hazard themſelves 


to ſave another, ought to be provid- 


ed. 
Dir b. — hy a fall from his horſe, 


Thomas Day, Eſq. of Anningſley, 


co. Surrey; a gentleman diltin- 
guiſhed for eminent abilities, and 


author of the following publica- 


tions: 1. Reflections upon the 
preſent State of England, and the 


Independence of America.“ 2. 
„„ Fragment of an original Let- 
ter on the Slavery of the Ne- 
groes.” 3. A Dialogue between 
a Juſtice of the Peace and a Far- united delicacy with prudence; he 
ear was always open, and her hand | 
extended, to the children of afflic. 


mer.” 4. Reflections upon the 


Peace, the Eaſt India Bill, and 
the preſent Criſis.““ | 
ter to Arthur Young, Eſq. on the 
Bill now pending in Parliament 
to prevent the Exportation of 
Wool.“ 6. The Hiſtory of Little 


Jack,“ printed in the Children's 


Miſcellany, 1788. 7. The Hiſ- 
tory of Sandford and Merton;“ a 
work intended for the uſe of chil- 
dren, 3 vols. 1 5 


At Ealing, near Brentford, after 
a very long and afflicting illneſs, Mrs. 


Laſcelles (the once celebrated Miſs 


Catley), wife of Gen. L. Her diſ- 


order was a decline. She has left 
eight children by the General, four 
ſons and four daughters. The eldeſt 


ſon is a cor net of dragoons. A 


ſhort time before her death ſhe 
. e an handſome houſe at 
,aling, for the future reſidence 
of her daughters, to whom ſhe 
has bequeathed the whole of her 


fortune, which was not inconſider- 


able, —Whilſt the youthful indiſcre- 
tions of this lady are held out to 
the juvenile part of her ſex as 


beacons, to avoid the ſame courſe, 


the brighter fide of her character 
may be recommended as 2 model 


worthy of their imitation, The 
' propriety and grace with Which 


duties was exemplar] nſnic; 
plarily conſpicacys, 


of domeſtic happineſs, but cong. 


and mother, her conduct was far 
above the ordinary level; nor wa; 
ſhe leis diſtinguiſhed for genereſty 


6. A Let. 


ſhrunk from it at each end, it 


ſhe diſcharged the various relative 


and, if univerſally adopted, would 
not only add to the general ſock 


derably leſſen the miſeries that 
occur in the more extended ſphere 
of ſocial life. As a daughter, wit, 


and benevolence; in the exerciſe 
of which amiable qualities fe 


tion; being, by a rigid (tho! not 
penurious or inelegant) oconomy, 
empowered to reheve numbers 
without injuring thoſe whom Na 
ture had more particularly confign 
ed to her attention and ſolicitude. 


* 0 


NOVEMBER, 


Saliſtury, Now. 4. The oak beam 
acroſs the upper or eaſt end of the 
choir of the cathedral was taken 
down, under the direction of Mr, 
Wyat, in the preſence of the biſhcy, 
&c. It was eighty feet long, and 
four feet ſquare. Ihe realon of 
its being put up is not ealy to ſay, 
unleſs to tie the walls topether 
at the top: but as they had 


was not only diſagreeable to the 
eye, but rather injurious than ef 
aid to the fabrick. It weighed 
ſeveral tons, and was not at all de- 
cayed. It was removed with great! 
eaſe and ſafety, by erecting a ſcaffold 
under the middle, by which a mat 
n ed out the centre part, and . 


En before the two ends. The 
architect gave a handſome enter- 
taiament in the evening to Meſſ. 


eeſh, the clerks of the work, 


ad the workmen, who are daily 


ia che alterations now executing 
in the cathedral. 


2367 
20 
— 
2 

24 
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| I About 5 minutes after 6 in 
| eb. the afternoon, a ſmart ſhock 
6 Jol an earthquake was felt at Comrie, 
ö Pear Crieff, and the neighbouring 
B places. At Lawers the ſhock was 
iind and violent. A loud rum- 
J I ling noiſe was heard, reſembling 
ander; and the ſhock appeared 
| Wt ftrike upwards from a great 
. J Lepth in the earth. Several per- 
ons were nearly thrown down, 
„great numbers of the inhabi- 
; Mt: of Comrie left their houſes 


Wn the utmoſt conſternation. In 
Nie courſe of two hours after the 
Writ mock, no leſs than thirty dif- 
rent leſſer noiſes were diſtinctly 
eard. The progreſs of the firtt 
emed to be towards the North- 
eit, but afterwards more to the 
VVV 
ow Saturday morning 


"2M 
* 
+ 


= the Vice-Chancellor of the 


race William Henry, and Princeſs 
Pophia of Glouceſter, at the Star 


ſay, n, and conducted them to view 
ther rte principal buildings, &c. of 


Wiat Univerſity, After ſeeing Tri- 
ty, All Souls, Queen's College, 
1 ne Theatre, Bodleian Library, &c. 
Ney proceeded to Chriſt-Church, 


Dean and reſident Canons in the 
e Library. The young Noble- 
Wen of that Society were then 
mat A elented to their Royal High- 

Nees After viewing the Library, 
Na the noble collection of paintings 


employed, to the number of fifty, 


e H Ne 


* 


Univerſity of Oxford, attended by 
Wie Beadles, waited on their Royal 
Highneſſes the Duke of Glouceſter, 


Witcre they were reccived by the 


at the Dean's lodgings. 


ſhop of London, 


which they partook of a refreſhment 


Royal Highneſſes lett Oxford about 
two o'clock, highly pleaſed with 


the atrention paid them by the 


gentlemen of the Univerſity. 


Lord Loughborough has or- Is. 


dered the Clerk of Aflize for 3. 
the Home Circuit 20 to eſtreat 


into his Majeſty's Exchequer the 


fine of zool. which he laid upon 
the County of Eilex at the lat 


ſummer aſſizes. 


The following melancholy acci- 
dent happened a few nights ago 


at Cambridge, to a ſon cf Sir 


Robert Sloper, an accompliſh :d 
youth of about 18 years of age, 


who is at College there—As he 
was returning home from ſpending 
the evening with a friend, in 
turning the corner of a ſtreet, he 


received a blow. from a perſon he 
did not ſee, that at once brok 


both his jaw-bones, and otherways - 
mangled his face in'a ſhocking. 


manner. As the ailulant never 


ſpoke, it is ſuppoſed he was way- 
laying ſome perion to revenge an 


injury, and unfortunately miſtook 
Mr. Sloper for that perſon. The 
heads of the colleges have offered 
one hundred guineas reward, but 
hitherto without ſucceſs. „ 
Yeſterday the Lord Bi- 
aſſiſted 
by Sir William Scott, Chancellor, 
and the Rev. Dr. Parker, Rector 


of the Pariſh of St. James, Weſt⸗ 
minſter, conſecrated a burial ground 
for the ſaid pariſh, conſiſting of 
four acres of land, purſuant to 
an act paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion of 


Parliament, ſituated in the road 


leading from Tottenham Court to 
Kentiſn Town, near che Turn- 
BEY WHIP 
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given to that Society by the late 
General Guiſe, they proceeded to 
the Dining hall, Chapel, &c. After 


Their 
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pike, and incloſed with a brick 
wall ten feet high, which land 1s 


granted by Lord Southampton to 


the ſaid pariſh for ever. 
On laying. the foundation ſtone 


of the New College at Edinburgh, 


two cryſtal bottles were incloſed 
therein; in one of theſe were put 
different coins of the preſent reign, 


each ſeparately enveloped in cry- 


ſtal, in ſo curious a manner, that 
the legend could be diſtinctly 
read. In the other were depolit- 
ed ſeven rolls of vellum, contain- 


ing the original and preſeat ſtate 


of the Univerſity, &c. with a liſt 
of the principal officers, the Lord 


Provoſt of Edinburgh, the magi- 


ſtrates, and officers of the Grand 
Lodge of Scotland, —The bottles, 


properly ſealed up, were covered 
with a plate of copper, wrapt in 
block tin; and upon the under 
ſide of the copper were engraved 


the arms of the City and Univer- 


ſity, as alſo of the Grand Maſon. 
Upon the upper ſide was the follow- 


ing Latin inſcription: 


- Annuente Deo opt. max. 8 
Regn. Georgio III. Princ. munificen- 
3h | tiffimo! | 
Academiæ Edinburgenſis 
Fdibus, | 
Initio quidem humillimis, 
Et jam, poſt duo fecula, pene ruinoſis; 
25 Novi hujus ædificil, 

Ubi commoditati ſimul et elegantiæ, 
Tanto doctrinarum domicilio dignæ, 
| ..-- Conſulereter, 
Primum lapidem poſuit, 


Plaud. ingenti omu. ordinum frequentia, 
„Vir nobilitiimus Franciſcus Dominus Na- 


. | ier, | 
Reipub, Architect. ap. Scoto: Cur. Max. 
| XVI. kal. Novemb. | 
Anno ſalutis humanæ mMbcclx*Xxix. 
Mi architectonicæ 199 MBCC LXXxIX. 
Contule Thomas Elder, 


Academia Præfecto Gulielmo Robertſon, | 


Architecto Roberto Adam. 

3 CER 
_ Glouceſter, Now. 19. This day 
was effected the greateſt object 


the Baltic, and proviſions from 


and the ports at the mouth af 


Wales, and the counties con- 
tiguous to the Severn, may fn 


worthy of a great commercial ni 


expence of near two hundred thou- 
ſand pounds. 


of internal navigation in this Rigg. 
dom. 'The Severn was united 9 
the Thames, by an intermediate 
canal aſcending by Stroud, tDrough 
the vale of Chaltord, to the height 
of 343 feet, by 28 locks; then 
entering a tunnel through the hil 
of Saperton, for the length of tz 
miles and three furlongs, and de. 
cending 134 feet by 14 Jt 
it joined the Thames near Le. 
lade. | | Sa 
With reſpect to the interna] 
commerce of the kingdom, and 
the ſecurity of communication in 
time of war, this junction of th 
Thames and Severn mult be a. 
tended with the moſt benefc; 
conſequences, as even ttores fron 


Ireland, may reach the capital, 


the Thames, in ſafety, And all 
the heavy articles from the ming 
and founderies in the heart of 


a ſecure and certain conveyance 
to the capital. 
In ſhort, this undertaking b 


tion, and does great credit to tief 
exertions of the individuals, vis 
have promoted and completed 4 
work of ſuch magnitude, at a 


SS 
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The arched tunnel, carritl 
through the bowels of a moll, 
tain near two miles and a hal 
long, and 15 feet wide, at a len 
250 feet below its ſummit, 3 
work worthy admiration ; and dt 
locks aſcending from Stroud, il 
deſcending from the f{ummit, ® 
executed in a manner deferm 
_ great commendation. 

Mr. Adam moved for judg- ,1 
ment againſt Dr. Withers, 2 n 


R 


8 Xs + p Wo 
n e e 0, TNT OE IAN IF 


A 14 


I., Dallas made an excellent 
eech, on the part of the Defen- 


e . . . . . 
nt, in mitigation of his puniſh- 


eat; and Dr. Withers was in- 
oF 9 


ber himſelf. He avowed the 
W blication of the pamphlet in 


0 8 b g 

„eegioa, he ſaid, not knowing that 
WS: truth was a libel. His ſpeech | 
„id not ſeem to make a very 


Neep impreſſion on the Court in 


De court was, That you Philip 
Withers do pay a fine to the 
Wing of 5ol; that you be 1m- 
We ifoned, in his Majeſty's gaol of 


the expiration of that time, 
Wor give ſecurity for your good be- 


ll, our for the term of five years, 


Wourſelf in cool. and your two 
Wail in 1001. each.“ 5 
printer was called up to 
De Court of K. B. to receive 


inst his R. H. the Duke of 
Work.—Mr. ſuſtice Aſhurſt pre- 


ö eee the ſentence with an admi- 
| n:- ble addreſs to the Defendant ; 
0 tie er which he pronounced the 
vis ntence of the Court, which was, 
ed (WT fine of gol; a year's impri- 
i; 20 meat in Newgate ; to ſtand on 
thou- e pillory for one hour, between 


arrie WP enter into recognizances for 
n0u1- Ws good behaviour for ſeven years, 
; bal e Defendant in cool. and two 
| level curiues in 1001, each. RE 

. 


Wild in the liberty of plead- 


farour.— The ſentence of 


i. Lo 
vl WWWNewoate, for one year; and that, 


This day the Logographic 


Watence for publiſhing a libel. 


e hours of twelve and three; 


nd tte TS FFC 
2 DECEMBER. 
, 


|; Aſtronomical obſervers were 
dratized this day by a cir- 


cumſtance that ſeldom occurs; 
viz. all the planets were above 
the horizon, and perfectly viſible, 
the atmoſphere being remar'cably 
clear, in the ſpace of twelve hours, 
— Mercury, Mars, and Jupiter, 
in the morning; and Venus, Sa- 
turn, and the Moon, in the 
evening. LY 


Was tried at the Admi- 


ralty ſeſſions at the Old 2d. 


Bailey, Captain John Weſtwich, 


of the brig Pilgrim, from Cork 


to Briſtol, for the murder of his 


carpenter, by violently ſtriking 


him with a pump handle. It was 


clearly proved, that the witneſſes, 


in conjunction with an attorney, 
nad entered into a conſpiracy a- 
gainſt the captain, who was ho- 
nourably acquitted, and a copy 


of the indictment was granted 


Eight priſoners were tried for 


making a revolt on board the 
Gregſon, Captain W. Coran, at 
Dick's Cove, about a league and _ 
a half from the coaſt of Africa; 


two of whom, John Williams, 


and Hugh Wilſon, were capital- 
Temas Eo 


A fire happened on Mon: 1 
day night at Houghton-Hall, 7th. 


Norfolk, the ſear of Lord Orford. 


'The North wing of that noble 


manſion, according to report, is 
conſumed; and the fire, it is 


thought, would have entirely de- 


ſtroyed the whole building, if its 
progreſs had not been impeded. 

by a ſtone arcade which divides the 
wing from the main edifice. 


An action was brought by th 
Captain Parflow, to recover . 


from the Defendant, Mr. Sykes, 


ſatisfaction in damages for ſeducing, 


debauching, and carrying away, the 
1 1 | wite 
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wife of the Plaintif.—The damages 


were laid at ten thouſand pounds; 


the whole of which was given 


by the verdid of the Jury. 
| h. On Saturday laft, Sir Joſeph 
18th. Banks, attended by ſome other 


| gentlemen, viſited the Diſcovery, 


a new ſhip equipping at Deptford, 
for remote ſervices, to fix on a 


proper place for a receptacle for 
any new plants which may be 


collected by Mr. Menzies, a gen- 
leman of much botanical know- 
ledge, who is to accompany cap- 
tain Roberts on this voyage ; his 


Majeſty being at all times anxious, 
when the opportunity offers, to 
enrich his gardens at Kew, _ 


Accounts have been received 


that Omai, of Otaheite, is dead; 

he did not chuſe to live in Th 
native iſland, and therefore ſettled. 
in another, and ſoon ſquandered 
or gave away the greateſt part of 
| his property; but there being a 
cow, and a few European animals, 
belonging to him, the king of Ota- 


heite, his liege lord, demanded 


them of the king under whoſe 
Protection Omai died; they were 


reſuſed; the conſequence was, a 


War e the two chiefs, which 


ended in the ruin of the princi- 
pality of the latter. . 

His Majeſty experienced 
narrow eſcape, a few days 


2 4th. : 


ſince, 1 5 being overturned in 
bis carriage in Colnbrocke river, 


which ſeparates Iver and Uxbridge 


Moor: when returning from hunt- 
ing, the two leaders fell into a 


hole; but, fortunately, were im- 


me diately extticated by the extra- 
ordinary agility and preſence of 
mind of the poſtillion. Two days 
after, a waggon loaded with corn, 


was overturned at the ſame ſpot, 


the pix of moneys, coined at it 


at Weſtminſter Hall, whey, a 
the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny, by an abe 


ſtandard of his Majeſty's exche 


day, the Chancellor of the E. 


was the trial by jury, that 


venue or of any thing elſe, woul 
this great ſateguard of their pt 


of the moft exalted miniſter tit 


. nance of theſe ſentiments, he r. 


Mint, into which one piece! 
every journey is put. A Jour 


on its way to Uxbridge My, 
| 


Tueſday was held a trial 9 


Mint in the Tower of Lond, 
by the Earl of Effingham, in py 
ſence of the Lords of his Ma lajety' 
Moſt Honourable Privy Cont 


Jury of Goldimiths, the oj 
were found fully agreeable to ty 


quer. . . 
At the trial of pix the ov 


chequer did not attend; and th 
Lord Chancellor, in his Charge 
to the jury, ſaid, that ſo ſx 


truited in God the people of Laps 
land would always conſider i & 
their indefefible right, and thu 
under no pretence, either of n. 


perties be entrenched upon ; ta 
an infringement of this right us 
an act for which the longelt lik 


this country was ever bleſſed wil 
could never atone. In main 


lated the evils that had been fi 
fered by the country in the & 
baſement of the coin, when a tia 
of the pix by jury was not de 
ceſſary, previous to a Maſter 0 
the Mint receiving his quietus. 
The pix 15 a box kept at t 


is the technical term for ihe ck 
age of a certain we! ight of gol 
Each journey contains 677 g 
neas and a half. Out of this d 
two pieces are taken; one 1s 


0 the Tower to be aſſayed, the 
other is put into the pix, to be 


0 tried by a jury before the Maſ- | 
14 ter can have his quietus. The 
, nomber in the pix, therefore, 
vie. aſcertains pretty accurately the 

1; quantity coined, by whch at leaſt 

ici, the public may form a conjecture. 

n The money iſſued from the 


adle an 
in cecred an account of on Tueſday 
at the trial of the pix in Weſt- 


minſter Hall, amounted to eight 
Wrillions eight hundred thouſand 


ohe nds. | His | Lordſhip's profits 
. bon this, is about nine thouſand 
1 th pounds. | „„ | 
a D:1:2.—At Wincheſter, aged 
zee, the Rev. Harry Lee, LL.D. 
i: arden of Wincheſter College, 
Eg rector of Rouſham, co. Ox- 
thit b Near Nettle, in Picardy, M. 
of r-C:mbray, one of the firſt theo- 
vai eric architects in Europe. —He had 
ten on the riſe and fall of 
; (MC othic architecture, in which the 
tu haraQers, proportions, &c. of the 


& lik 


Patique were elaborately treated of. 
r that 


At St. Nicholas's poor-houſe, 


daß es castle, of which he was the 
2100 eeper, Mr. Wm. Umfreville.— 
nc E ſeveral indubitable evidences 
en his poſſeſſion, he appeared to 
1e eee the ſole repreſentative of one 
a (1! the greateſt names and moſt 


ot e luftrious families in the North. 


ter OT he pedigree traces back the fa- 
tu. i to Robert Umfreville, lord 
at Mf Tours and Vian in the time of 
1cce iam the Conqueror. He had 


oute 
e COM 
f gol 
„ \ 
ji. 8 


n bis cuſtody a ſword which be- 
Pnoec to Sir Robert Umtreville, 
picc-admiral of England abont the 
Wine of Richard [I.—Mr. U, died 
n very indigent circumſtances, 
nd has left a widow and one 


his 1 


4 b H O Ne t. E. 


Win, which Lord Effingham ren- 


1 
At Marcham, Berks, In. Elwes, 
eſq. M. P. for that county, aged 
upwards of fourſcore; and a more 


reſpectable member never ſat in 


Parliament. His property in land 
and money was immenſe. The 
former devolves to his nephew, 


the ſon of the late Colonel Timms, 


of the horſe guards, This is eſti- 


mated at 7000l, per annum. The 


latter, to the amount of near 


390,0001. excepting ſome few le- 


gacies, is equally divided between 
his two ſons.— Mr. E. had, dur- 


ing Lord North's adminiſtration, 


been offered an Englith peerage; 


but as, under his circumſtances, 
1t could not have been hereditary, 


he declined it. Great part of the 
Circus Buildings, Seymour-ſtreet, 
Kc. were his property. He was 2 


man of clear perception, ſound 


Judgment, and unſhaken integrity. 


In ſuch high eſtimation was he 


held for his love of juſtice, that 


numberleſs diſputes amongſt his 


conſtituents and others, which 


would have been decided by courts 
of law, were left to his ſole ar- 
bitrement; and his determination 
was fure to be thoroughly ſatiſ- 
factory to the judicious, Vet, not- 
_ withſtanding his great and good 
character, he was a man (reſpect- 


ing himſelf). of an extraordinary 
penurious or ſingular turn. About 


25 years ago, he would travel a 


whole day, viz. from his ſeat in 


| Berkſhire to London, on horſcback, 


without baiting, He, at that time, 
was not only in the habit of gam- 
ing very high, but alſo lent large 


ſums on mortgage to an eminent 


builder. The money he lent was 


ſupplied by inftallments, as the 


work was carried on. It happen- 
ed, that on a Saturday a pay- 
ment became due, and the builder 

E:£ % as went 
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ſtreet. 


Horrel, of Exeter. 
a fortune of upwards of 10,070]. 
amongſt ſeveral poor relations, one 
of whom was in the workhouſe 


_ Economy. 
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went to his houſe in Marlborough- 
Finding it ſhut up, he en- 
quired at the gaming- houte he 


belonged to, and was informed 


that he certainly was in town. 
(Mr. E. at this time, kept not 
even a man or maid- ſervant in town, 
to attend upon him.) The build- 
er, being diſtreſſed, went back to 
Marlborough-ftreet, but could gain 
no admittance. At lait, he ap- 
plied to the landlord of the pub- 


lic-houſe adjoining, for leave to 
get over the garden wall, which 
he obtained, 


and by that means 
entered the houſe, went up ſtairs, 


and found Mr, Elwes in his bed, 
in ſuch. an ill ſtate of health as 
not to be able to get out, and 


nothing near him but part of a 


board for ſeveral years afterwards. 
At Scrooby, near Bawtry, aged 


101, Mr. Thomas Loveday. He 
had practiſed the occupation of 
a blackſmith and farmer 75 years; 


and has left a ſon, who is now 
a farmer of the ſame place, aged 
„§ö«ꝰꝛ O 5 


In an advanced age, Johanna 


at the time of her deceaſe. This 


ſum was amaſſed by ber very rigid 
Atter her death ſeve- 


ral thouſaud pounds value of Bank 


of England notes were found in 


her lodgings; yet, though poſ- 
ſeſſed of this wealth, her appear- 
ance beſpoke great poverty; and 
in the ſevereſt weather it was her 
cuſtom to fit in the open ſtreet, 


ſale to paſſengers. 


| bouriag. 
halfpenny roll and a glaſs of wa- 
ter. The builder, 
Chair, had him conveyed to his 
own houſe near Portman-ſquare, 
Where he continued to lodge and 


procuring a 


She has left 


1799. 


with a few lemons and nuts ſor 


At Llantriſſent, co. Monro, 
aged 109, J. Howell, Yeoman, 

At Gaiffon, aged 1oo, Maring 
Gibſon. About ten years ago ft 
received a new ſet of teeth, 200 
her eye-fight was fo clear thy 
ſhe could read the ſmalleſt print. 
At Paris, aged 81, the c&, 
brated Vernet, marine- -Palnter tg 
his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, ſo de. 
ſervedly eminent for the zi 
and ſpirit of his figures, for th 
light and elegant taſte of hi, 
landſcapes, for the picture 
choice of the views he took fron 
Nature, and, above all, for tt 
ſoftneſs and harmony of his co. 


In France, in his 739 year 
James Paine, eiq. the celcb:: ary 
architect. 
At his country-ſeat in the e couny 
of Meath ed 75, the celebra. 
ted George 1 M. D. pw. 
feſſor of anatomy in Trigity Col. 
tege, Dublin, fellow of the Roy, 
al Society of Medicine at Paris. 


BIRT Hs for the year 1789. 

; Jan, 8. Lady of the Right He 

Charles Townſend, z 

daughter. | 

The lady of the to 

the Maſter of t 

Rolls, a ſon. 

14. Lady Elizabeth Yorke, 

a daughter. | 

15. The Hon. Lady Cle 

| a ſon. 

16. Ducheſs of Northumbet 
„ 

Feb. 2. Right Hon. Lady Ver 

= non, a daughter. | 

95 23. Counts 


23. Counteſs of Ayle: ford, 
a ſon. 

28. Lady Auguſta Clave- 
ring a daughter. 
Lately, Viſcounteſs 
Maitland, a fon. 


1 Ducheis of Leinſter, a 
hy daughter. | 
Lady of Sir F gerton 
le. Leigh, Bart. a daugh- 
2 der. 
d. N March 2. Lady Louiſa Macdo- 
Tm | nald, a fon. 
te 9. Counteſs of Cavan, A 
i; fon 
qo: 11. Lady of Sir Francis 
on Vincent, Bart. 2 daugh- 
is "wks 
«>. 13. Lady Craysfor:, a 
Z daughter. 
eat, 19. Lady Theodoha Maria 
any | -. Vyner, a ſon. 
| I 29. Lady of Sir William 
ny; Lemon, Bart. a N 
bra. 3 IS 
pb. April 3. Lady of Samvel w hit- 
Cal. RE bread, jun. Eiq. a ſon. 
Ro, BR 21. Lady of Sir Henry 
J TDichborne, Bart. a ſon. 
30. Lady of Sir George 
— Cornwall, Bart. a 
= daughter. 
9. Las of Lord Kinnaird, 
| | a ſon, 
Hon, hae 1. | Georgiana, Dowager 
0, 1 Baroneſs Middleton, 
wife of Edward Miller 
Hon. Munday, Eiq. a daughs 
dle ter. 

14. Lady of che Right Hon. 
oke Henry Addington, a 
ſon. 

Clive 23. Viſcounteſs Deerhurſt, a 
ſon. 
mbet. 30. Counteſs of Plymouth, 
„ fon. 
Ven | 14 3. — Galway, 3 
ON, 


2b EF 


5. Lady Sarah Creſpigny, 
len. 
6. Her Catholic Majeſty, 
a princeſs, named Ma- 
ria Iſabella, gc. &c. 
8. Counteſs of Mexbo- 
rough, 2 daughter, 
14. Counteſs of Saliſbury, 
a daughter. 
15. Lady Arden, a daugh- 


ter, 


28. Lady Melbourne, 8 


1 daughter. | 
29. Lady of Lord Saltoun, 
: a daughter, 


twentieth child. 


12. Counteſs of Glaſgow, a 


ſon. 


14. Lady of Sir John Tho- 


rold, Bart, a fon. 


Sept. 8. Lady of the Hon. Co- 


lone! Rodney, a fon. 
12. Counteſs Poulett, a ſon. 


Lady of Sir Gregory 


Page Turner, Bart. 4 
fon. 


18. Lady of the Hon. Mr. 


WE Petre, a daughter. 
27. Lady of the Hon. Mr. 
Jultice Wilſon, a ſon. 
Oct. 2. Lady of dir James Tyl- 


ney Long, Bart. a 


daughter. 


6. Lady of Sir William 


Burrel, Bart. a _ 
1 
8. Lady of Lord Boſton, 8 


ſon. 


12. Lady of Sir Gs Army- 


tage, Bart. 2 . 


ter. 


17. Lad) of che Hon James 


Thomas T wiſleton, a 
daughter. 
18. Countels Spencer, a ſon. 


30. =rincels 


g. 4. Lady of Lieutenant | 
Gen. John Hale, a 
on, her one and 
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30. Princeſs Frederica of 


Denmark, a daughter. 


Novi 3. Lady oo. Hinry Ci 
vendiſh, a ſon. 


18. Lady Balgonie, a daugh- | 


der. 
Lady Mary Martin, a 
ns 
29. Lady of the Right Hon. 
| Thomas Orde, a ſon. 
30. Lady of Sir Tho. Rum- 


bold, Bart. a daughter. 


Dec. 2. Counteſs Dowager Wal- 
| deprave, a daughter. 
3. Lady Mary Horton, a 
daughter. 
11. Lady of Lord Napier, 

a a daughter. 

14. Viſcounteſs Stormont, a 
5 daughter. _ 
16. Ducheis of Leeds, 

fon. 
25. Counteſs of Abergav en- 
955 * 


m £ — - —— m_ 
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MARRIAGES for the year 1 1789. 


Jan. 4. George Talbot, Eſq. 
ſion of the late Hon. 
and Rev. Dr. Talbot of 
Barton, to Miſs Char- 


lotte Drake, daughter 


of the late Rev. Dr. 
Drake, of Amertham. 
8. Nicholas Calvert, Eiq. 
to the Hon. Frances 
Pery, daughter of viſ- 
count Pery of Ireland. 
John Wright, jun. Eſq. 


of Kelvedon- Hall, Et 


- ſex, to Miſs Eliza Law- 


ſon, daughter of Sir 


John Lawſon, Bart. 
11. Major Henry Gage, ne- 
phew and heir to Lord 
Gage, to Miſs Skin- 


ner, daughter 99 
late General $i- inner 

18. Major-Genera] Sir i | 
Calder, Bart. to Mit 
Oſborne, daughter of 
the late Admiral 0. 
borne. 

19. Edward Hale, Eſg. 
of Sir Edward 110 
Bart. to Miss 140 
Darell, daughter g ] 
gi Darell, on 


s; 
Wn, 


Sill] 


theſe, to Min 
daughter of Vila 
zenry Richetts, th 
of Longwood, Han 
Charles Bloi-, 0 N 
deſt fon of Sir ſon 
Blois, Bart. to, M 
Clara Price, da ones 
of Jocelyn Price, F 


of Camblesforth, ia 
ſhire. 


Feb. 16. General 3 org t 


Mails Cornwa! lis Mo- 
lyneux, daughter of 
the late Sir More 
Moly _ 

17. Charles Owen Cam. 

| bridge, Eſq. to tle | 
Hon. Mrs. Cochrane. 

21. The Hon. Richard Edge. 
cumbe to Lady Sophie 

Hobart, daughter d 
the Earl of Bucky: 
| hamſhire. 

23. John Holden Strutz, 
Eſq. ſon to John Strat, 
Eſq. M. P. for Ma! 
den, to lady Charlotte 
Fitzgerald, filter 0 

the duke of Leinker. 

24. Thomas Ivie Coox?, 
Eſq. to Lady Amel 


Murray. | 
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Tho. Strickland, Eſq. 
of Sizergh, Weltmore- 
land, to Miſs Lawſon, 
daughter of Sir John 
Lawſon, Bart. 
In Ireland, 
Robert Rochford, to 
Mits Smyth, of Dum- 
8 92 
Lately, Lord de Clif- 
ford of Ireland to 
Miſs Mary Bourke, 
daughter of the Arch- 
biſhop of Tuam. _ 
Jacob Aſtley, Eſq. el- 
deft fon of Sir Ed- 
ward Aſtley, Bart. to 
Miſs Browne, daugh- 


ter of the late Sa- 


muel Browne, 885 

of Lynn. 
March 11. Thomas Horton, jun. 
FE q. of Holroyde-houſe, 
Yorkſhire, to Lady 


Mary Gordon, daugh- ; 
ter of the Earl. of + 


Aberdeen. 
2. John Lord 1 
to Miſs Jane Reeve, 
daaughter and coheireſs 
of the late Sir Tho- 
mas Reeve, Bart. 
25. Rev. Edward Townſ- 
hend, nephew to the 


late Charles, viſcount 


Townſhend, to Miss 
Louiſa Milner, daugh- 


ter of the late Sir 


William Milner, Bart. 

Apiil 1, Henry Lord Apſley, 
to Miſs Georgina 
Lenox, daughter of 
Lord George Lenox. 

3. Sir Robert 


lina Gordon, daughter 
of the duke of Gordon. 


Lately, at Utrecht, 


Lord Aghrim, foo of 


the Hon. 


May 16. Sir John 
count of the ſacred 
Roman empire, and 

Bart. to Miſs Harriot 
Meynell, daughter f 


Sinclair, 


Bart. to Lady Made- 


[235 
the Earl of Athlone, 
to Miſs Munter. 


23. Duke of Aoft, ſon of 


the king of Sardinia, 
to the Archducheſs 
þ Maria Thereſa. 

24. Bernard Edward How- 

ard, Blq. of Farnham, 

Suffolk, to Lady Eliza- 

beth Bellaſyſe, daugh- 

ter of Earl Faucon- 
berg. 

Lately, Chitain Bar- 

rington Price, to Lady 


Maria Bowes, daugh- _ 
ter of the late Earl 


of Strathmore. | 
Cald wall, 


the late Huga ys 

nell, Eg. 
20. Sir Simeon Stuart, Bart. 
to Miſs Olmius, daugh- 


ter of the Hon. Joha 


Luttrel Olmius. 


23. Lord Leilie, fon of the | 


cCounteſs of Rothes, to 
the Hon. Miſs Pelham, 
daughter of Lord Pel- 
ham, . 
John Sullivan, Eſq. 
of Ritechin's Park, 
Bucks, to Miſs Hans 
rietta Anne Barbara 


Hobart, daughter of 
the Hon. George Ho- 


bart. 


Edw. Deſbrowe, Eſq. of 


Walton upon Thames, 


to Miſs Charlotte lo- 


bart, daughter 7 the 
Hon. George Habart. 


28. The Hon. Mr. Talbot. 


brother and heir to the 
Earl of Shrewſbury, 0 
Mus Clifton, ſecond 

Aaug! TOs 


K 
f 
| 
{1 


A 


236] 
daughter of the late 
Thomas Clifton, Eſq. 
of Leatham, Lanca- 
ire. 
June 6. Mr. Markham, ſon of 
| has e of York, 
Mils Sutton, daugh- 
ter to Sir Richard Sut- 
ton. | 
9. Cholmoley Dering Eſq. 
ſecond ſon of Sir Edw. 
Dering, Bart. to Miſs 
Vates, daughter of the 
late Sir Joſeph Yates. 
Lord William Murray, 
to Miis Hodges, grand- 
daughter ot the late 
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to the Hon. Miss An- 

neſley, daughter of viſ- 
count Valentia. 

309. The Earl of Newburgh 


to Sir John Webb, 


Bart, | 
r Sir Wm. Foulis, bart. 
1 | to Miſs Mary Anne 
33-8 Turner. | 


Jaly 10 Vikount 


the Earl 


William. 


rington, Bart. to Miss 
Marſhall, daughter of 
Captain Samuel Mar- 
ſhall of the Navy. 

11. George Douglas, Eq. 


* an Sic James Hodges. 
5 1 16. Thomas Loekwood, jun. 
+. Eiq. to Miſs Char- 
14 5 lotte Manners Sutton, 
Ab 1 daughter of the late 
1 5 Lord George Manners 
74 1 50 Sutton. c 
1 22. john Maxwell, Eſq. ſon 

| of the biſhop of Meath, 


to Miſs Webb, niece 


Powerſcourt 
to Lady Catharine 
Meade, daughter to 
of Clan- 


8. Fitzwilliam Barrington, | 
Eſq. ſecond ſon of 
Sir Fitzwilliam Bar- 
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10. 


7. Michael Angelo Taylor, 


The Hon. 


John 


. The Hon. W. Finch, 


_ Brouncher, daughterqf 
the late Henry Brown: 
cher, Eſq. of St. Chi 


James Fox Lane, Eq, 


of Cavers, to Lab 
Grace Stewart, day. 
ter of the Larl 'q 
Moray. 
Lord William Ruſſel, 
to Lady Charlotte i. 
liers, daughter of g 
earl of Jerſey, 
Sir Charles Wyn 
Bart. ſon of th 
late Admiral We aton, 
to Miſs Juliana Cy. 
ley, daughter of th 
late Sir 19 85 Cop- 
ley, Bart. 
. Fate, 
to Mis Pang : 
Campbell, EA 
to Lady Caroline lo. 
ard, daughter of the 
Earl of Carliſle, 


brother to the El 
of Ayles ford, to Mis 


topher's. 


to the Hon. Mils Pit, 
daughter of Lord N. 
vers, 
Charles Cameron, 15 
to Lady Mary Hz, 
daughter of the lag 
Earl of Errol. 


Eſq. M. P. for Pools, 
to Miſs Vane, daueh- 
ter of Sir Henry Vane 
Bart. 
Lawrence Palke, 4 
only fon of Su Roben 
Palke, bart, to Lad) 
Mary Bligh. F 
E at Lintz, 18 
Upper Luſatia, Ges 
Sheldon, Eſq. to i 


_ Countels Dow. Daus, 
daughter 


daughter of Charles 
prince of Averſperg, 
and widow of Leo- 
pold Count Daun, 
prince of Tiano, in 
Naples, and ſon of the 
celebrated Marſhal ct. 
Daun. 

10. Charles Stirling, Eſq. 


William Stirling, to 
Miſs Charlotte Grote, 


Andrew Grote, Eſq. 
12. Sir Patrick Blake, Bart. 


Bury. | = 
Lately, William But- 
ler, Eſq. to the Hon. 
Miſs Maſſey, 


Maſſey. 
Henry Cavendiſh, el- 
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Hon. Sir Henry ys 
vendith, Bart. to Miſs 
Cooper. 

19. Earl of Maſtareene to 


Barcier, the Lady that 
lately accompanied him 
--.. from Fraue. 

29. John King Bac ego, 
Eſq. only ſon of Sir 
John Daſhwood, Bart. 
to Miſs Broadhead, 
daughter of 'Theodore 
Broadhead, Eiq. 08 
Carſhalton. 

2 9. Lieutenant- Colonel Ch. 
Lenox, to Lady Char- 
lotte Gordon, daugh- 
ter of the Duke of 
Gordon. | 
16. Henry Hervey Afton, 
Eſq. to the Hon, Mis 
Ingram, 
the late Lord Irvin. 


S H RON Ic l. E. 


of the navy, ſon of Sir 
daughter of the late 


to Miſs Phipps, of --- 


daugh- 
ter of the late Lord 


deſt ſon of the Right 


Madame Mary Anne 


daughter to 


[237 
26. Sylveſler Doug! as, Eſq. 


to the Hom. Miis 
North, daughter of 
Lord North, 


_ OR. 12. Robert Blencowe, Eſq. 
of the Inner Temple, 
to Miſs Penelope Ro- 
binſon, daughter of Sir 
Geo. Robinſon, Bart. 
In Ireland, Sir John 


Hort, Bart. to Miſs 
Aylmer. 
14. Sir William Dolben, 


Bart. to Mrs. Scotch- 


mer, relict of the late 
John Scotchmer, Eſq. 


or Bore.” 
Nov. *. wh James St. 


Miſs Bouverie, 


niece to the Earl of 


Radnor. 


Dec. 29. Heory Hare Tow nſhend, 


Eſq. of Bruce-caltle, 
to Miſs Charlotte Lake, 


daughter of Sir James 
Lake, Bart. 

30. Captain Sutherland, of 
the Navy, to Mils 
Louiſa Colebrooke, 
daughter of Sir Geo. 
Colebrooke, Bart. 


_ 0 1 2 2 


PROMOTIONS for the year 1789. 


January 5. Right hon. William 
Wyndham Grenville, ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons. 

214. Right hon. Wm, Brabazon 


Ponſonby, and Charles lord Loftus, 
to be joint poltmaſters general of 


Ireland. 

Feb. 27. Robert Lawley, Fg. 
eldeſt fon of Sir Robert Lawley 
Bart, to be equerry to the Duke 


of Cumberland. 


March 11. Earl Dei, te be 
5 1 5 2 lord 


Clair, 
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to be chief ſecreta 
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a a lord of the bed-chamber. 


12. Major-general Weſt Hyde, | 
to be Col. of the 2oth regiment of 


foot. 
— 14. General Joſeph lord Do- 


ver, to be Col. of the 11it regiment 


of life- guards. 
Gen. Studholme Hodgſon, to be 


col. of the 11th regiment of light 


dragoons, | 
— 17. Lt. General Sir Charles 


Grey, K. B. to be Col. of the 7th 


regiment of dragoon guards. 


Major-General Francis Laſcelles, 
to be Col. of the Sth regiment 
of light dragoons. 

221. Dr. Samuel Halifax, biſhop ' 
of Glouceſter, to be biltop of St. 
_ Aſaph. 


— 28. De: Euſeby Cleaycr.” to 


be biſhop of Cork and Ros. 


Rev. Mr. Sergrove, elected maſ- 


ter of Pembroke College, Oxon, 
vice Dr. Adams, deceaſed. 


April 3. John Earl of Chatham, 


do be a priry- counſellor. 
'— 7. Hon. George Cranfield 
Berkeley, to be maſter ſurveyor of 


the FOO | 
. Prince Edward, to be Col. 


of the -th regiment of foot. 


— 10. Major-General William 


_ Gordon, to be Col. of the 71ſt 


regiment of foot. 


6. Lord Robert Fitzgerald, 


to be ſecretary of the embaſſy to 


France. 


Rev. Thomas Winne to be a 


| pot of Canterbury, vice 


r. Lucas, deceaſed. . 
Rev. William Craven, B. D. 


elected maſter of St. John's College, 


Cambridge, vice Dr. Chevalier, 
deceaſed. 
The hon. major Robert Hobart, 


Lieutenant of Ireland, and a privy- 


$ 


to the Lord 


counſellor of Ireland. | 
— 29, Sir Robert Murray Keith, 
K. B. bo be a privy -Counſe!. 
lor. | 
May 5. Res archbiſhop of 


Dublin, the Right hon. Hugh Carle. 


ton, chief juſtice of the. common 
pleas, and Sir vamuel Bradfrec 
one of the juſtices of the King's 


Bench, to be commiſſioners for the 


keeping of the Great Scal of Ire 
Had. 

215. Right hon. Sir William 
Wynne, to be a privy-counſellor. 

George Duke of Montague, to be 
Lord Lieutenant of Huntingdea. 
mire-; :- 

— 16. Right hon. Alleyne Fitz. 
herbert, to be envoy extraordinary 
and miniſter plenipotentiary to the 
ſtates general of the United Provin- 
ces. | 

— 19. Priace William Henry, 


to be Duke of Clarence and St. 
Andrews in Great Britain, and Earl 


of Munſter in Ireland. 

— 30. Dr. Richard Beadon, to be 
biſhop of Gloaceſter.--- | -.- 

Earl of Leven, to be High Com- 
miſſioner to the General Allembiy 
of the church of Scotland. | 

June 1. Hon. Captain George 
Keith Elphinſtone, to be trealurer 
end comptroller of the Houſhola to 
the Duke of Clarence. 

Captains Sir John Borlaſe War- 


ren, Bart. and Charles Morrice 


Pole, and Col. Wm. Dalrymple, to 
be grooms of the bedchamber to his 


Royal Highneſs. 


Captains Hugh Clobery Chriſtim 
and the hon. John Rodney, and Col, 
John Byde, to be his equerries. 

Dr. Wm. Blane and Dr. Benjz- 
min Moſely, to be his phyſicians, 
and the latter, N of the 


houſho!d. 
Thomas 


Tiomas Keate, ER to be Sur- 

en Mr. Weſton, to be a pre- 

bdendary of Durham, vice Dr. 
| Chaytor, deceaſed. 

| 1 — 2. Hon. Tho. Francis Wenman: 

Wl. to be profeſſor of che Civil 

: E law in Oxford. 

Sir William Gibbon, Bart. to 

. Commiſſioner of the fick and 

| W bart office, vice Corbet, deceaſed. 

3 -, Right hon. Wm. Wynd- 
ham — Geemeille; to be aa of 
EEE 

T bebe, Cen George Ainſlie, 

© to he Col. of the 13th regiment 

Nef foot. 


F = — 6. General James Murray, to 
y be Col. of the 2 1ſt regiment of foot. 
ie lieutenant General Lord Adam 


Cordon, to be commander in chief 
© of the army in Scotland. 
Lieutenant General James Grant, 
q Eto be Governor of Stirling Caſtle, 
j ENS Þ Henry Addington, Eſq. to 
Eg ſneaker of the houſe of com- 
& mons. 


3 Ide viſcount Sydney. 
rent. 
br. Euſeby Cleaver, biſhop of 


| : Leizhlin and Ferns. 


ice bimop of Cork and Roſs. 

to 16. Hon. John Trevor, envoy 
h13 extraordinary to the court of '{urin, 
8 Jo be miniſter plenipotentiary to 

lan that court, . 

-0l, Kev. Tho. Poſtlerhwayte, B. D. 
to be maſter of Trinity College, 

1Ja- Cambridge. 

ins, 


= 20. Right hon, john Fitzgi we 


| E to be Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land. 


— 9. Thomas Lord Sydney, to : 


E —13. Thomas viſcount Sydney, 
W to be chief juſtice I in Eyre South of 


Com and Roſs, to be biſnop of 


Rev. Wm. Forſter, A. M. to be 


a 8 The Duke of Claren ce, 


© N e [239 


and the Right Hon. Henty Adding- 
ton, to be privy- counſellors. 

July 6. Right Hon. John Fitz- 
gibbon, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
to be Lord Fitzgibbon. 

Major General Robert Preſcott, 
to be Col, of the 28th regiment of 
foot. 

217. John Lloyd and John Mit- 
ford, Eſqs. to be juſtices of the 
counties of Carmarthen, Pembroke, 
&c. and alſo King's Counſel. 

— 18. Martin Eden, Eſq. envoy 
extraordinary at Dreſden, to be mi- 
niſter plenipotentiary there. 

Charles Henry Fraſer, Eſq. to be 
ſecretary of embaſly at the Court of 
Madrid, and miniſter plenipotea- 


tiary in the abſence of the Ambaſſa- 


dor. 
Alexander Strötton, Efg. to be 


ſecretary of legation at the Court of 
Vienna. 


William Lindſey, Eſq. the ſame 
at the Court of Peterſburgh. | 

Francis James Jacklon, Eſq. to 
e the ſame at Berlin. | 

Peter Holmes, Richard Town 
ſend Herbert, Edward Fitzgerald, 
Samuel Hayes, and George Raw- 
ſon, Ears. to be Commiſiioners of 
the ſtamp- duties in Ireland. 


Charles Lord Loftus, and 


Charles Earl of Bellamount, poſt- 
maſters- general of Ireland. 


Edward Tighe, Eſq. Sir Frede- 
rick Flood, Bart. Charles Henry 


Coote, and John Reilley, Efqrs. 


with the audicor of the impreſt 
for the time being, to be Com- 


miftioners of extraordinary and im- 


preſt accounts. | 
The Rev. Dr. Pearce, maſter af 
the 'I'emple, to be maſter of Jeſus 


College Cambridge, vice Dr. Bea- 
don, reſigned. 


J. W. Roſe, Eſa. to be Recorder 


of ihe Cicy of London, vice Mr. 


_Serjeant 
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Serjeant Adair, reſigned. 


Charles Yorke, Eiq. to be chief 
Juſtice of Ely, vice —— Par tridge 


reſig ned. 


— 21. Rev. William Tags 
M. A. to be A chdeacon of Lon- 


don. 


Aug. 8. Right Hon. William Pitt, 
Hon. Edward James Eliot, Rich- 
ard Earl of Mornington, John 


Jefferies viſcount Bayham, 


klenry Lord Apſley, to be Lords of 
5 the treaſury. _ 
James Marquis of Graham, to 
be privy counſellor, and preſident 
of the Committee for the conſidera- 
tion of all matters relative to trade 
and foreign plantations in the ab- 
e of Lord Hawkeſbury. 


In lar 5. 


to be Marquis of Antrim. 


George Earl of Tyrone, to be 
Marquis of the country of Water- 
ford. 
Wills Earl of Hillborough, 'to-be 


Marquis of Downſhire. 


Francis Charles viſcount Gle- 


rawly, to be Earl Anneſley. 


William viſcount Enniſkillen, to 


be Earl of Enniſkillen. 


John viſc-unt Erne, to be Farl 
Erne. 
John Joſhua Lord Carysfort, to 
: be Earl of Carvsfort. 
John Lord Earl fort, to be vi 
count Clonmel!. 1 
ohn Newport, Robert Bateſon 
_ Harvey, Samuel Hayes, and Robert 
Hodſon Barry, Elgrs. to be Baro- 
nmets. 
Arthur Wolfe, Eſq. to be a privy- 
counſellor and attorney-general. 
John T oler, — to * folicitor- | 
general. 


Hopkins, Eſq. Charles Geo 


— 


Clermont, to be 


the bed- chamb Jer 10 the rince of 
Wales. 


John Earl of Glandore, 294 15 
Joſhua Earlof Carysfort, tO be 
dians and keepers of the Po! 

Aug. 15. Joſeph Ewart, Eg. en 
voy extraordinary at Berlin, 70 be 
miniſter plenipotentiary at 
Court. | 


John Earl of Chatham, Ricky 


br 


Ux 


Us 


Lord Arden, Samuel Lord Hock 
Sir Frahcis Drake, Bart. Ache 
viicount Belgrave, and t «Hs 
John Thomas Tow: nihe ut” t9 5 
Lords of the admiralty. 
_ Conttantine John Lied Mal. 
grave, and James. Marquis of 
Graham, to be paymalſters. genen 
of the forces. | | 
'— 18. James Earl of $ Hidu 
to be Marquis of Saliſbury, 

| Thomas viſcount W ey mouth, 0 


Dur: 4 


5 1 Marquis of Bath. 

Sh Henry Earl of Clanrickard, 

to be Marquis of Clanrickarde. 
Randal William Earl of Antrim, 


George viſcount Mount eg. 


cumbe and Valletort, to be Eat 
of Mount Edgecumbe. | 


Hugh Lord Forteſcue, 
Earl Forteſcue and viicount © 15 
ton. 
— 19. Hon. Je feph Hewit, to be 
ſecond Serjeant at Faw in Ireland, 
Heary Ta wes Earl of Carhamn- 
ton, to be Lieutenant Genera! 0 tie 


22 
Ca 


ordnance 1 in Ireland. 


— 22. William Henry Earl of 


nb 
98 bi ma 0! 


— 29. George Evelyn viſcount 
Falmouth, to be chiei juſtice in 


| 7 North of 'T rent... 


Sept. 9. Right Hon. Hugh Carle 


ton, chief juſtice of the Common 


Pleas in Ireland, to be Baron Calle 
ton of Ireland. 7 
Right Hon. William Eden, to be 
Baron Auckland of Ireland. 
Right Hon. Luke Gardiner, © 
be Baron Mountjoy of 1rcand, 
Right Hon. Robert Stewart, 


be Baron Londonderry of Ireland. 

W Cir 7 Browne, Bart, to be 
baron Kilmaine, of Ireland. 
Fir Nicholas Lawleſs, Bart. to be 
eren Cloncurry of Ireland. 


WE! nnaly of Ireland. 

A 7 'Sampſon Eardley, Bart. to 
I e Baron Eardley of Ireland. 
12. Lord Walfingham, and 
3 be Earl of W eſtmoreland, to be 
oſtmaſters-general. 

Earl of Cheſterfield to be maſter 
e the mint. 

| Timothy Caſwall, Efq. 'to be 
3 Commiſhoner of Excite. 5 

Bt ha Armſtrong and John Agar 
Ears. to be privy: "counſellors of Ire- 
, 1nd, | & 
18. Thomas Lone Eſq. to 
i e principal ſtorereer per ot the ord- 
bance of lreland. 

Robert Wynne, Eq. to be clerk 
T Ft the deliveries 


© the board of ordnance. 

| —20. John Joſhua Lord Carys- 
fort, to 8 privy-couniellor of 
Wreland, 

— 26. Sir Francis Vincent, Bart. 
vo be reſident at Venice. | 
Lieutenant General John Doup- 
as to be colonel of the 5th regt- 
dent of dragoon-guards. . 


cot 


0a, - 7. Duke of Dorſet, to be 
ord ſteward of the houſhold. 
= 14. John Earl of Weümore- 


8 re. 
: 10 and, to be a privy counſellor of 
N 
= reat-Britain, and Lord Lieu: enant 
ul Flreland. | | 
4 Cecil Hamilton, daughter of the 


Pon. and Rey, George Hamilton, 
„A. canon of Windſor, decaſed, 
rather of the late James Earl of 


proves, to have preceden ice as 
Vor. XXXT, 5 


| Henry Gore, Eiq. to be Baron 


John Armit, Eſq. to he ſecretary 


Alexander Earl of Balc arras, to 
e Colhel of the 63 3d ramen. of 


n e ee AM. 


the daughter of an Earl of the 


kingdom of Great- Britain, by the 


name of the Right Hon, Lady 


Cecil Hamilton. 


= 31. May Campbell, Eid. of 
Succoth, to be preſident of the 


College of lattice in Scotland. 
Robert Dundas, Elq. of Arniſ- 


ton, to be Lord Advocate of Scot- 
land. 


for Scotland. . 
Nov. 2. Major Francis Groſe, to 


be Tientenant Governor of Neuß 
South Wales. | 


— 2. John Laforey, Eiq. Captain 
in the Royal Navy, to be a Bart. 
— John Wm, Roſe, Eiq. Re- 
corder of London, to be Serreant at 


law. 
— . Earl Faucon! berger to be Col. | 


of tac North York 141! tia. 


DE ATHS for the year 47 89. 


Jan. 1 1 The Richt Hon. Fletcher 


N eto Lord. Grantley, Baron of 


Markenfield in Vorkſhire. a lord 
ot tra de and plantations, Chief Juſ- 


tice in Eyre of his Majeſty's foreſts 


South of Trent, Recoraer of Guild- 


ford, Surrey, one of his Majeſty's * 


moſt. Honourable Privy Council, 


and I L. D.—kHle was born n june 23, 


1716 and married, May 22 
S elaett rag 8 of Sir 


the Judge of The court. of King? LE: 


Ben: Th - by whom he has left iſſue, 
i. William, the preſent Lord, born 


in 17423 2. Fleicher, a baron of 
the Exchequer in Scotland, born 
in 1744 3. Chapple, a Major-Ge- 

nerai in the Army, and Colonel in 


the ſecond Regiment ot guards, 


and M. f for Guildford, born in 


©-— 00 e - 


Robert Blair, Eſq. tobe Solicitcr 
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Attorney-General. 
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1746. Grace, born in Novem- 


ber, 1752. — In 1761, he was 


appointed Solicitor-General, upon 


the reſignation af the Hon. Cha. 


Yorke, and was at the ſame time 


was removed from the latter, and 


ſucceeded by Mr. Yorke. In 1769, 


he was made chief juſtice in Eyre, 
South of Trent, which place he 
held until his death. In 1770, he 
was Choſen. Speaker of the Houle 


olf Commons, in which ſtation he 
continued till 1780.—In 1782, he 


was created a peer. His Lordſhip 


was, deſcended, paternally, from a 
very ancient family in Yorkſhire 
and Suffolk; and was maternally _ 


Eefcended from Suſan, daughter of 


Richard Nevil, Lord Latimer, in 
1531, defcended from the firſt Earl 
of Weſtmoreland, by a daughter of 


Jokn of Gaunt, Duke of Lancalter, 
ion of Edward III. 
2. The Right Hon. Charles Wol- 


fran Cornwall, Speaker of the Houle 


of Commons, and Chief Jattice in 
Eyre, North of Trent. 
Sir Robert Bernard, Bart. 
Lady Betty Archer, ſiſter to the 


late Earl of Halifax, and relict of 
Ienry Archer, Eiq. | 


Sir William Maxwell, Bart. . 
6. The Right Hon. Noel Hill, Lord 


Berwick. He was created a peer 


May 19th 1784. He married, No- 
vember 17th 1768, Anne, dauugh- 


ter of Henry Vernon, of Hilton 
in Staffordſhire ; ; by hom he has 


left iſſue, Thomas, the preſent Lord, 
born October 7th 1774, William, 


Richard, Henrietta Maria, Anne, 
and Amelia Louiſa. 


Don Genato, ſecond ſon of their 
Sicilian Majeſties. 


11. Sir Charles Barrow, Bart. 


NM. P. for Glouceſter. 


of Ireland. 


relictof the Hon. Nicholas Hes! rhert 


In 1763, he was made 


Wynyard. 
In 1765, he 


preſumptive heir to the Larl of 
Shrewſbury. 1 


Bamfylde, Bart. 
well, younger brother to Land 
ſiſter to the Marquis of Arun 


5 con 


-" 
William Robinſon, Bart. 


Lewiſham. 


Theobald Burke, Bart. afterwards 


was created Couatels of 3 2-ton 


Lately, James Viſcount Clifder 
22. The Hon. Anne Herber, 
Lieutenant General William 


The Hon. Harriet Enitna Mari. 
ana Devereux, danghter of Vita 
Here ford. | 
25+ Admiral James Young, 

The Hon. Mrs. Temple, ny. 
ther of Lord Palmerſton. 

Feb. 3. Don Carlos, voungel 
ſon of their Sicilian Majeſties. 

Anne, Dow. Viſcounteſs! Bangor. 

8. Hon. Mr. Talbot, brothe r and 


14. Lady Henrietta Gordo, 
daughter of Alexander, ſecond 
Duke of Gordon. 

15. Lady Dowager Bamfylde, 
mother of Sir Charles Warwick 


Rear Admiral Mathew Whit. 


Howard de Walden. 8 
17. The Hon. Mats Johaſtone, 


The Hom, hea Court- 
vey, alter of Viſcount Courtney. 
| Lady Robinſon, relict of Si 


March 7. The Hon. Frances Ci 
tharine Legge, daughter of Lord 


11. In her 31ſt year, Right Hon. 
Ellis Agar, Counteſs of Brandon, 
Her Ladyſhip was married in dhe 
year 1726 to the Right Hon. dit 


Lord Viſcount Mayo; and, fore 
years after his deceaſe, to the a 
Hon. Francis Lord Ather, pie 
mier baron of Ireland ; after * wk 
deceaſe, in the year 1758. ſas 


23. la 


In his 76th year, the Moſt 
L il Thomas Oſborne, Duke of 
Needs, Marquis of Carmarthen, Earl 
bDanby, Viſcount Latimer and 
E.mblain, Baron Oſborne of Kive- 


WOrder of the Garter, Baronet, one 
r his Majeſty's moſt honourable 
WPrivy-counci], LL.D. and F. NS. 
Wi. Grace was the only ſurviving 
a of Peregrine Hyde, Duke of 
I eds, by his firſt wife, the Lady 
5 rt Earl of Oxford and Earl Mor- 
er, Lord High Treaſurer of 
0 Wogland ; was born November 6th 
1 Wl; and ſucceeded to his father's 
onours and eſtates May 9th, 1731. 
b ne 6th, 1740, he married the 
3 Lea; Mary, youngeſt daughter of 
Francis E. of Godolphin, who de- 
Duel this life Auguſt 3d, 1764, 
| whom he had iſſue a ſon, born in 
Fu, who lived but a few days; 
arena, born in 1744, who died 


Ia alled up by writ to the Houle of 
Wecrs in May 1776, as Baron Of- 
brne of Kiveton,) now Duke of 


Pincipal Secretaries of State. 


(ce, and Colonel of the 71 regi- 
kent of foot, alſo Count Cromartie, 
; a commandant of the order of 


veden, He was the eldeſt fon of 
E late Earl of Cromartie, and at 

early period of life entered into 
> Swediſh army, where he for 


git ply years ſerved with great repu- 
pre» fon. On the breaking-out of the 
/hoſe nerican war, he came home, raiſed 


good regiment of two battalions 
on countrymen, with whom 


q 2 Knight of the Moſt Noble 


; lizabeth Harley, daughter of Ro- 


Won after; Thomas Marquis of Car- 
i arthen, born January 2gth, 1750, 


ſeeds, and one of his Majeſty's | 


vi April zd. At Edinburgh, the 
Felt Hon. John Lord MeLeod, 
Ca Lzjor General in the Britiſh ſer- 


Sword, in the kingdom of 


nne © far 


he went to the Baſt Indies. On the 
forfeited eſtates being reſtored, in 
1784, his Lordſhip had the family 
eſtate of Cromartie reſtored to him. 
He married, in 1786, the eldeſt 


danghter of Lord Forbes, but has 


left no iſſue. 
William Holles, Viſcount 


Vane of Ireland, great grandſon. 


of the famous Sir Henry Vane. 


He was born February 4th 1713-14, 
and married, in 1735, Frances, the 


widow of Lord William Hamilton, 
and daughter of William Hawes, 


Eſq. of Purby, Berks, who died in EE 
March 1788, [fee vol. XXX. p. 
231 where, by miſtake, Suſannah 
Viſcounteſs Fane, is inſerted inſtead 

of Frances Viſcounteſs Vane.] She 


was the celebrated beauty of that 


name, and, dying without ifue, 
the title is extince. 8 
7. Achmet IV. 9 


rand ſignior. 
8. John Farl of Caithneſs. 


The title devolves on Sir John Sin- 


clair of May. 
9. Sir Brooke Boothby, Bart. 


13. Brigadier General Hope, 
Lieutenant Governor of the Pro- 


vince of Quebec. 


29. The Hon. Mrs. Hamilton, 
ſiſter to Lord Caftlewart. 


James Viſcount Liford, Lord 
Chancellor of lreland. 


May 6. The Hon. George Dy: 
ron, brother to Lord Byron. 


12. 'The Hon. John William 


Townſhend, only ſurviving fon of 


the late Right Hon. Charles 'Town - 
ſhend, and heir to the barony of 


Greenwich, on the death ot his 


mother, Carolina Countels Dowa- 


ger of Dalkeith. _ 

13. Sir Thomas Willam Trol- 
3 Bart. 
The Hon. Emily Eliza- 


1212 ben 


„ P2- Ive youngeſt daughter „ 
Lord Vernon. 
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244] 
beth Coventry, 
count Deerhurſt. 
29. Georgiana Lady Downger 
Middleton, wife of Edward Miller 
Munday, Eſq. 
31. Lieut, General Mackay, 
commander in chief for Scotland. 
June 2. At Berlin, Baron Enyp- 


daughter of Vil . 


hauſen, an Heſſian gencral, in the 


Britiſh ſervice in the late war. 

3. Lady of Lord Ducie. _ 

4. Louis Joſeph Xavier Bene- 
dict, dauphin of France. | 


The Hon. Mrs. Vane, relict of the 
Hon. Raby Vane, brother of the 


SAY) of Darlington. 
Sir Stanier Porter, knight. 
| 15. Sir John Silveſter Smyth, Bart. 
26. Ralph Viſcount Wicklow of 
Irelarid.—He was 
Robert Howard, Biſhop of Elphin, 


and married the heireſs of William 
Forward, Eiq. of the county of Do- 


nepal. 
30. Lady Frances Steuart, gc: 
ter of the Earl of Wemyſs, and re- 


Jict of the late Sir james Steuart , 


. Bart. | 
July 1. Miſs Hannay, Ther 
of 8 Sir Sen Hannay, Bart. 
8. Mrs. Mary. Craven, mother 
of 2 Craven. 
james Prydges, Eſq. ſon 
of hy late Hon. and Rev. Henry 


of Chandos. 
heritance of the Earidom of Carnar- 
von becomes extin ce. | 

17. Counteſs of Lauderdale. 
21. ie Farl: of Stair: 
ſuccceded by his Son Lord Viſcount 
Dalrymple, Ambaſlador at the Court 
of Pruſſi a. 

23. Chhriſtabella Dowager Viſ- 
counteſs Saye and Sele :—ſhe was 
the daughter of Sir John Terrel, 
Bart. and died, having been thrice 
- married, at the age of 94. Her fa- 


ANNUAL REGISTER, 


Lieutenant and Cuſtos Rotyly, 


Harriet Somerſet, ſiſter to the Js 
Marquis of Buckingham, by why 


the fon of Dr. 


 Iy Ambaſſador to Sweden. 


| — 
Brydges, brother to the firlt Duke 
By his death the in- 


he 15 


dancing. 


1789. 
vourite a was dancing, j 
which ſhe indulged to the laſt wee: 
of her life. 
7. Oſwald Moſley, 
of Sir John Moſley, Bart, 
28. Connteſs of Charleyille 
29. Sir Watkin Williams V Ye, 
Bart. in his 41ſt year, of W yulty, 
co. Denbigh, M. P. for that county 


eldeſt len 


Ih 
of Merionechſhire, and a VI ice-Pref, 


dent of the Weſtminſter Gere 
Diſpenſary. He married, fr}, Lat 


of Beaufort, who died Without iffue: 
2dly, Miſs Grenville, ſiſter to th 


he has eight children. 
30. The Dowager Lady Cx: 
berry. 
31. Richard Viſcount 808 
The Hon. Gen. John Fitzwillan 
. Counteis Dowager of Calls 
haven. | 
Aug. 3. Elizabeth Lady Dent 
ger Cathcart :—ſhe was four tin 
married, and died without i! 
Right Hon. Sir John Goodrak 
Bart. M. P. for Ripon, and former. 


8. Loviia Marchioneſs of Land. 
F ſiſter of the Earl of Uppe 
Oſſory. She has left a ſon Ks 


The Hoy. Miſs Southvel 
4 of the late Lord Clif 
of Appleby. 

Lady Mitchell, relict of Sir] at 
drew Mitchell, Bart. 
16. Lady Anne Cole, aged 19 
daughter of the Earl of Ennil ile 
Hes: death was occaſioned by Crib 
ing cold lemonade when heated! 


17. Mrs. Burrell, grandmoti 
to Sir Peter Burrell, the duchele 
of Northumberland and H amilloa 


and Lady Lovaine. 1 
17.37 


. james Earl of Lauderdale, 

Nba Maitland, Lord Thurle- 
one, Mufſelburgh, and Bolton, 
_— Royal Standard-bearer of 
cotland, Baronet of Nova Scotia, 
Eid formerly Lord Lieutenant and 
High Sheriff of the county of Edin— 
orgh, and one of the Lords of 
elle. His Lordſhip was the eld- 
WW. : of eight ſons of Charles ſixch Earl 
f Lauderdale, by: the Lady Eli- 


Tabeth Ogilvie, daughter of James 
it Chancellor of Scotland. He 


3 ceeded his father in 1744 ; was one 
Wo! the {ixteen repreſentatty es of the 
W-cottiſh peerage in the tenth and 
Welcwenth parliaments of Great Bri- 
Win, and again elected, July 24; 
q 1782, during the courſe of the fit- 


7 eutenant-Colonel, and had the 


ti 
Bom . refigned in conſequence of a 
wy S:ctiality diſcovered in the promo- 
\ricc, 


Dion of a junior officer. In 1 749 
De married Mary Turner Lombe, 
3 and coheireſs of Sir Tho— 
Was u Lomibe; of the county of Kent, 
Whoſe lamented death happened on 
Ine 18th of lat month. His Lord- 
Nip is ſucceeded in honours and ef- 
wes by his eldef ſan James Lord 
count Maidand; 0 
Malm ſbury, no Earl of Lauder- 
lale, 


„o; 
0! Mele 


ine Earl of Tyrconnel. 

| sept. 4. The ducheſs of St. Al- 
han's. 

5. Counteſs of Pyſert. 

Lately, the Hon. Caroline Sack- 
Ile, ſiter to Viſcount Sackville. 
14. Sir Robert Barker, Bart. 


1:14:00 | 28 
pen years commander in chief of 
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Farb of Findlater and Seafield, the 


W... born in the year 1718; ſuc- 


Ween: parliament. He ſerved early. 
Wn the army, roſe to the rank of 


2 mand of the 16.h regiment of 
Woot, which he held for ſeveral years, 


20. Lord Sante bed, only fon 


L245 
the Eaſt India company A forces in 
Bengal. 

19 Counteſs of Donegal. 

27. Right Hon. Sir Thomas 


Miller, Bart. of Glenlee, preſdent 


of the court of ſeſſion in Scotland. 
29. James Duke of Chandos, 


Marquis and Earl of Carnarvon, 


Viſcount Wilton, and Baron Chan- 
dos, Lord Steward of His Majeſty's 
Houſhold, Ranger of Eufield Chace, 
High Steward of the city of Win- 
cheſter, one of His M ajeſty' s Moſt 


Honourable Privy Council, and: 


LL. D. He was grandſon of the firſt 


Duke of Chandos, and by the fe- 
male ſide he wes royally deſcended. 
His mother was the coheireſs of 


Charles Lord Bruce, afterwards Earl 


of Ayleſbury, who was the repre- 
ſentative, through the noble fami- 


lies of Seymour and Grey, of the 


eldeſt caught er and coheireſs of 


Charles Brandon Duke of Suffolk, 
and Mary Queen - Dowager of 


France, his wife, youn Feſt daugh- 


ter of Henry VI II. —His Grace was 
bern Dee. 27, 1731 and at the 
general elections in 1754, and 1761, 
he was ciected Knigge of the ſhire 


for R adnor hire. He ſucceeded his 


father Nov. 28, 1771. On the ac- 


ceſſion of his pretent Mijeſty, he 


was appointed one of the Lords of 
his Majeſty's bed-chamber, which 
he reſigned in 1764; and, Dec. 
26, 1783, he ſucceeded William 


Earl of Dartmouth in the office of 


Lord Steward of His Majeſty” 8 
Houſehold.— His Grace was twice. 


marri-d ; his firſt lady was Mar- 
garet, daughter and ſole heir of 
John Nicol, eſq; of Minchenden- 
| houſe, Southgate, who died Aug. 

14, 176 , and by whom he had no 


ifue. Eis ſecond lady was the pre- 
ſent Ducheſs, Anne- Eliza, daugh- 


ter of Richard Gamon, eſq; and 


[ oy 3 widow 
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widow of Roger Hope Elletſon, eſg; 
lieutenant governor of Jamaica, 
married to the Duke June 21, 1777, 
and by whom he had two daughters, 
LadyGeorgtana-Charlotte,to whom 
their Majeſties were ſponſors in 
perſon, who died the day following, 

and Lady Anna- Eliza, his only far- 


viving child, born Oct. 22, 1779; 
on whom the bulk of his large for- 


tune deſcends. — He was the laſt 
male iſſue of James Brydges, eighth 
Lord Chandos; his coufin, Mr. 
James Brydges, ſon of the Arch- 


deacon of Rocheſter, dying iſſueleſs 
about three months before him. The 
barony is claimed by the Rev. Ed- 


ward Tymewell Brydges, of Woot- 
ton-court, in Kent, as next heir 
male of the body of the firſt Baron in 


15543 and he accordingly has peti- 


tioned for his writ of ſummons. _ 
Lady Margaret Graham, relict 
of the late Nichol Graham, Eſq. 


ron Moels (by writ of ſummons 27 
Edward I.) Molines {21Edward III. ) 
Botreux (42 Ed. III.) Hungerford of 


Heyteſbury (7 Jan. 1425, 4 Henry 


. 5 and Haſtings of Aſhby de la 
Zouch (26 July, 1491, 1 Edward 


IV.) He was born April 5, 1729, 


and died unmarried. The e 


baronies deſcend to his only ſurvi- 
ving ſiſter, Elizabeth Counteſs of 
Moira, of the kingdom of Ireland. 
9. Kt. Hon. James Hamilton, Earl 
of Abercorn and Baron Paiſley in 
Scotland, Viſcount Hamilton in Eng- 
land, and Viſcoant Strabane in Ire- 
land ; alſo a privy counſellor of that 
kingdom He was born in the year 
1712, and was the only nobleman in 
the kingdom who united in his own 
perſon the honours of the peerage 
2 England, Scotland, and Irland 


ANNUAL. REGISTER, 


Lady Elizabeth- Laura“ 


Albemarle. 


1789. 
He was ſummoned. by writ tg the 
Houſe of Peers of Ireland in 1736; 


| ſucceeded his father as Ear! of A. 
bercorn, Jan. 13, 1744; and Was 


created Viſcount Hamilton „Aug. 8, 
1786. His Lordſhip died unmar. 
ried. His Lordſhip is ſucceeded in 


his honours and eſtates by his ge. 


phew, James Hamilton, Eiq. M. b. 
for St. Germain's. 


12. John Dalrymple, Earl d 


Stair, and Viſcount Dalrymris 


He is ſucceeded in titles and eſtate 


by his fon John, now Far! of Stair, 


late one of His Majeity's amball. 


| dors at the court of Berlin, 


16. Lady of Lord Macdonald. 

17. At the Earl of Aylesfors\ 
ſeat at Packington, co. \W 9200 
the Right Hon. George Waldegrat 
Earl Waldegrave, Viſcount Chew: 
ton, and Baron Waldegrave, Mate: 
of the Horle to the Queen, Aid. de. 


camp to the King, Colonel of the 
Oct. 2. Francis Earl of Huntng- 


don, tenth Earl of Huntingdon, Ba-- 


63d regiment. of foot, and one f 
his Majeſty's moit honourable Pri: 
vy Council. He was born Nov. 21, 
47 married May 


6,:1782; 16 
VV aldegrape, 
eldeſt daughter of his v1 icle, Lal 


james, and her Royal Highneis the 


515 


Ducheſs of Glouceſter, by wien 
he had iſſue one daughter, ber 


186 ſuppoſed to be extinct, but the 


14, 1783, and a ſon, berg 
July 13, 1784. | " 
18. Lady Mannock, relick at 
Sir James Mannock, Bart. 

20. Anne Counteis Dowager ch 


Nov. 8. Admiral John Vaughan, 
The Hon. Mrs. Howard, vit 
of Henry Howard, Eſq. and daugt: 
ter of the lait Lord Archer. 
18. Rear Admiral Sir Franes 
Samuel Drake, Bart. | 
Sir John Read, Bart. | 
Thomas Beddingheld, Eſq. ſon df 
Sir Richard Be dding held, Pat, 


at 
ts 


At Bologna, the Ducheſs of Al- 

beny, natural daughter of the late 
pretender, who ſent for her from 
Y France ſome time before his death, 

5 Land had her legitimated. Her com- 
3 plaint was an abſceſs in the ſide, 
3 bp 15 attributed to a fall from her 


I ſence She was the laſt direct 
ceſcendant (if a natural child can 
ſo called) of the Stuarts, except 
1 = Cardinal of York, who is her 
8 excepting a fe {mall lega- 
. cies to domeſtics, 

. 20. Archducheſs Maria Anna of 


21. Sir Edward Kbatchbul 5 
I Bart. | fo | * > 
ber. Lately, Sir J. Litter Kaye, 


15 Lady of the Hon. George 
eit Elphinſtone. | 

22. At Florence, the Right Hon. 
eorge Naſſau Clavering Cowper, 
Cow per, 5 Pordwich, 
1 on Cowper of 
E Daronet of England : and Nova Sco- 
Etia; Prince of Milan in the Holy 
: Rowan Empire, aud Right of the 
Norder of St. Hubert. He was born 
Wig. 26, 1738, and ſucceeded his 
W father, Ear! William, Sens 18, 
. 1764. His Lordſhip Was NM: rie d, 
Win the year 1775, (9; Miß Hannah 
1 A, Gore, youngeſt daughter of 
WT Charles G. eq. of Southampton; 
be whom he has left if ue. 


R * 
R 8 


| 1. George- 
Augustus, born Auguſt 9, 1776 
Vo ſucceeds to his titles and eſtates; 
2. Peter - Leopold -Louis- Francis, 
born m May 6, 1778; and, 3. Ed- 
'2 Ward e born July 16, 1779. 
lie late Lord was gran dion LO 
dae famous Sir William Cowpe 
Igo, in 1705, was made 9 
; keeper of the great ie U, C reated 
[Baron of Wingham in Kent, Nov, 
95 17 706, and Viſcount Fordwich, 


borſe ſome time before ſhe left 


Inga am, and 


CH R O C2: Fes 


and Earl Cowper, March 18,1718) 
and was created a Prince by the 
prelent Emperor. 

20. Lady Forbes, reli& of Sir 
William Forbes, Bart. 


27. At Melville-houſe in Scot- 


land, John Lord Ruthven, great- 
Fgrandion of l'homas firit Lord: by 
his grand- daughter Iſabella, the 


wife of Col. James Johnſton, ſum- 


moned to the coronations of Geo. 1. 
and II. as Baroneſs Kuthven. The 
honour, forfeited by the famous 


Gowrie conſpiracy &aink James I. 


was revived by Charles II. 1651, 


in the perſon of Sir Thomas Ro- 


bert Freeland. — His Lordſhip mar- 
ried, in 1776, Lady Mary Leſlie, 


daughter of the Earl of Leven, ng 5 


has left a numerous family. He 


Htucceeded his father in 1783, WO. 
had been twice married; Art, 
_ Miſs Janet Neſbet, of Dirleton, 0 


was the mother of the late Lord; 
ſecond] ly $401 $8 10 dy Anne Stewart, 
ſiſter to the Earlof Bute, by whom 


he had ſeveral chi dren. 
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„lileon Er nels „ E. . 


But þ ic dard Dave: * , Ok. 


Gre:t Wariow, E Lig, 

Carb. and Sa Thomas Pan- 
ton, of Fen Ditton, Eſq. 
Chehbine. Sir John Chetacde, of 


Thy 


Ag den, Bart. 


Corn ud“. Robert Lovell Gwat- 


kin, of me 10W, El. 
. (72. vert {and 
W arnal -hall, Eiq. 
; D. erb yſbire. lartin Farnell, of 
Coton in the Elmes, Eſq. | 
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of Ti! ington, E. 


well, 


of Shai 


Fowler, of 


Devonſhire. Montag: ve Edmund 


Parker, of Whiteway, Fig. 


Frederick Thomas 
th, of Henbury, E. 
Thomas Fowell Hoxton: 


Cone, Eſq. 


Dor ſet, Di VA 
Wentwo! 
Ex. 
of Earl's 


Gl 44 2 . 7e. George Miller, of 5 


Ozleworth, Eq. 


Heref ord ji V.. . Taylor, 


He rifor Ai e. 3 Smith, 


of Tring Park, Etq. 


5 John Cartier, of Bedgbu- 
„Eſq. 


ee Joftah ( Cockſhutt, of 


Otſbaldi ton, tLiq. 


Liincolaſbire. Lewis by moke, of 
Screvelſhv, 


ee hire, Thomas Lewis, 


: of Saint Peer, Eſd. 
Norfolk. Bra npton Gurdon Dil- 


| Hingham. of Letton, Eſq. 
. Richard Han- : 


Norte! ire. 
of Lon 9 Buckby, Eq | 
Northumb: rland. Robert Liſle, of 
Acton, Eq. 

Nottinghamſhire. Job Chambier- 
lin, of Sutton Bonuington, E.. 
:- Oxordjpire. 1 928 Black: 11, jun. 
of [x fs 2y, Elq 

Rt ng ey -Ben 1am. Cra imp, 


of Oakäam, Eſq. 5 


Sbreßſbire Joſe] TY Ol dham, of 


Cainham, E 5 
Someſ, e ſire. George Templar, 
wick, F. = 
Sta Ford ir 1 homas: L2verſapge 
Ae Eſq. 

Suffolk +. Nathaniel Lee AQon, of 
Livermore-E g. 

County of Sour han. William 


Harris, of New Arlestord, E. iq. 
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Fern, Eſq. 


1789. 


Surrey. Thomas Sutton, of Bal 


Moleſey . Eſq 


Sufſe.c. Sir F erdinando Poole, of 
Lewes, Bart. 

ar wickſhire, Thomas v Card, of 
Moreton Morrell, Eq. Z 
_ #Porceſter/hire. John Spooner, g 
Leizh-court, Eq. 
Wilthhire. Thomas Groxe, - 
Fs A ire, Walter 
Farnley- hall, Eiq. 


Fawkes, 9 


80 UTH WALES. 
Car marthen. Walter Trout 


£4444, 4 


Wainrhy: dod, EIq. 


Pen Oroke. 
Clareſton, Eſq. 

Cardigan. ann Jones, Gf Dem 
Ormond Eſ q. 
__ Glamorgan, John Lewellja, o 
Welch St, Donats, Eq. 

Bre. ON. Jeffreys W. IK ins 8 Of Bre- 
con, Eſq. 

BR 2anore 


eve: 32 Noche v3 gf 


Thomas Dapoa, 4 


Knighton, 1 8 


NORTH WALES 


Anz ole Je . John W. Han S, & Nite 
tannd ) . £Eiq. | 

Cornar n. WI illiam Hugh Hes, 0 
N. 412 call, E. 1. 

Dent: bj! re. Charles brown, ( 
Marchwiel, Eiq. | 

Flint. Richard Wilding, 0! "Dr 
tatyn, Eiq. 

Ie. re neth. 
Falan, Eiq. 


Eontgomery. 


Edward Lloyd, d 


V _ « 
Francis Lloyd, d 


Domgay, Eiq. 


| A P Volk 


Wit 
e, df 
ard, of 
„ 0 
„ 0 
5 o Marco 2, 729. 
21 
N order has 3 made by the 
J b On of his mayzctty's mon 
ble privy council for diſ- 
188,0 I T ccinuing the form of pra; er for 
X e recovery * of hismajeſty 's s health, 
e, l reading in lieu the following: 
. % Almighty. God, Father of all 
Dem Mom forts, and the irength of thoſe 
4 ho put their truſt in thee ; ; We og 
vn, A tate ourſelves before thy Divn 
el, and hambly preſume to 
Vi B. rr up our praiſes and ta. ankigiv- 
3 85 tor thy mercy Voucnial ca tO. 
a, Mee Fon gracious loVercign. 
Toa hait raiſed him from the 
KH of ſickneſs; zhou haft again 
7 kt up the light of thy counte- 
ice upon him, and bleil. d him 
Nn fore truſt and confidence in thy 


. zection. 
Peeecch thee, the reliance which we 
Ne on the continuance ot thy 
ſtrengthen ard eita- 


WI, 0 Woodaels ; and 
| Wl in him, af it be thy good plea- 
5 Piel ure, the work of thy mercy. 
| } „Grant that he may lead the re- 
yd, d 4 due of his life in- thy fear, and to 
i * glory: 5 that hi IS re ign may be 
wa, d L Pag and proſperous ; an id that we, 
Ws ede may ſhew forth our 
N. Incls for thy | loving- -kindneſs, 
Nad for all the bleu 288 ** nich, 
Ricough us juſt and mild povern- 
3 BY "thou beſtoweſt upon us. 10 
\ DIX 


| Lord and Saviour. 


Confirm, O Lord, we 


„See 8 to Chronicle = the Ann. Reg. for 1788. 
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this end may we be enabled hy thy 
grace to maintain a 2 mm lively 
ſente of thy good providen 


©, to pay 


due obe dience to his We. autho- : 


rity, to |t.e in chriſtian charity to- 
wards each other, and to walk be- 


fore thee in all virtuous and godly | 


living. | 
. Finally, we pray thee to keep 
him in perpetual peace and ſafety, 
and to grant that, this lite ended, 


he may dwell with thee in lite ever- 


laſing, 


through Jeſus Chriſt our 
Amen.“ 


—— — 1 1 . — ü- 
— B — EE a 0 * 


Account of the Proceſſion to Se. Paul's 


Church C11 the -Day of Tha: gi. 
g for his Majo 5 Recow ery. 
Whitehall, April 2 - } OE 

\HURSDAY laſt] being . 


POINTE ed oy his majet'y's pro- 


clamation to be obſerved as a Yay 


of general thank{giviag to Almighty 
God for the ügnal interp tion of 
his good provi dence, in removing 
from his e the late : illneſs 
with Which he 
nis majet ity was N e 
greater 1012; mnity of the d- * to go 


to the cathedral church of St. Paul, 


accompanied by the queen, their 
roval mghnefles the 
Wal Ales, the 
ceſs royal, che princeſs Au, Zuſta, che 


Prince = 


had heen afllic Sy 
for the 


prince of. 
uke of York, the prin- 


AU. atk % h Deer 
8 5 - 4 4 * * * ** 


& 2,1 
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princeſs Elizabeth, the duke of 
Glouceſter, and the duke of Cum- 


berland, and his highneſs prince 


William; and attended by both 
houſes of parliament, the great of- 
kicers of ſtate, the judges, and other 
public officers, to return thanks to 
God for his g great mercies and bleſ- 
Rings. 


Ihe proceſſion was began at Abt 


o'clock in the morning by the houſe 


of commons, in their coaches, fol- 


Jowed by their ſpcaker, in his flate- 
coach. Next came the maſters in 
_ Chancery, the judges, and after them 


the peers, in the order of preceden- 
ey, as they were marſhalled by the 


_ officers of arms at Weſtminſter, the 


youngelt baron going firſt, and the 


lord chancellor, in his ſtate coach, 
cloſing this part of the proceſſion. 
Such of the peers as were knights 


- wore the coilars of their reſpective 


orders. 
in order of precedency, w 


the royal regiment of horte-guards. 

. Their majeſties ſet out from the 
5 queen's palace ſoon afterteno'clock, 

in a coach drawn by eight cream- 
coloured horſes, (in which were al- 
ſo two of the ladies of her majeſty's 
bed-chambe:) followed by their roy- 


al higlineſſes the princeſſes, and 


proceeded through the gate at the 
Stable-yard, along Pall- mall, and 
through the Strand, amid the loyal 
acclamations of a prodigious con- 
cCourſe of people. 


The ſtreets were lined, as far 25 


Temple-bar, by the brigade of 
foot guards, the grenadier compa- 
nies of which were polted in St. 
Paul's church, and in the church- 


yard, and patrolled by parties of 


the royal regiment of horſe guards. 


The avenues into the ſtreets through 


which the proceſſion Paſſed wh 


of crimſon velvet, by the ſherig 
in their ſcarlet DOWNS, and! a des. 


who having returned it to hi , 
carried it bare-h 


Lincoln) the canons reiic 
After ward came the roy a] family, 
1th their. 
attendants, eſcorted by e of 


before his majeſty . che N OY 


of her majeſty's bcc! 
maids of honour, and 


1789. 


guarded by the queen's light an. 
goons. From Temple bar to th 
church, the ſtreets were lined} by th 
arullery company and the miliuag 
the city; the peace officers atiey, 
ing both within and without the cit, 
to preſerve order. 

At Temple- bar his ma yeſty wh 
met by the lord mayor in a gon 


tation from the aldermen and cn. 
mon council (being all on ho, 
back) when the lord mavor (ure, 
dered the city ſword to his m ach 


jeaded before the 
king to St. Paul's. 

His majeſty being come to K 
Paul's was met at the well deer by 
the peers, the biſhop 0 
the dean of St. 


. 1con, 
Paul 8 9 18 þ 0 
and the kings and other o:cer: 1 
arms; the band of gendemen pen. 
ſioners, and the yeomen 0 
guard attending. 

The ſword of ſtate was care 


ot Stafford Into the 
the king and qucen places tre 
ſelves under a caucp! of nate, neu 
the weſt end, oppokite o the alt. 
The peers. had their be its an the 
area, as a houſe of lords, and tne 
commons in the ſtalls. T 66 upp 
galleries were allotted to e date 
al mer, tub 
uch OFT 
ladies ot diſtinction as attend. oy 
this occaſion. The foreten (74: ite 
ters were placed in the e 0 
galleries, ext to: the es and 
the lord mayor and alder. 
lower galleries near th alkay- 
The prayers and litan) * 
read and — by the miner ci: 


<Q U. 


. os. The Te Deum and anthems 
d. 


mpoſed for the occaſion were ſung 


the 4 the choir, who were placed in 
1 De organ- loft, and were joined in 
nad De chorus, as alſo in the Pſalms, 


tend. 


| | rt charity children, in number 
cid, E 


bout fix thouſand, who were aſſem- 
I Ned there previous to their majeſties 


' Wag rival. The com munion {ervice was 


gan ed by the dean and reſidentiaries; 
enh ? nd the ſermon preached by the lord 
of j Pimop of London, from Pſalm xxvii. 
Cn. WE O tarry thou the Lord's 
norle. 


iure: be ſtrong, and he ſhall 


ren. n thine heart : and put thou 
„este 0 

geh Why truſt in the Lord.“ 

* Then followed this anthem, ex- 
v We 


® ſelected and commanded by 
3 he Ling. 15 
Three voices. 


u. B —Baſs, Mr. Sale. 


_— i my down-fitting and mine 
* un thou underſtandeſt my 
1 long before.“ 

Polo. Bass Rev. Mr. Hayes, M. A. 
2. Thou art about my path, 
4 about my bed: and ſpieſt out 
Wll my ways. | 
or lo, there is not a word 
an tongue, but thou, O Lord, 


in; Foowelt 1: altogether.” 

88 Solo. Contratenor, Rev. Mr. 

& up Ze bY larke, | BS Bi | | 

0 6. Whither ſhall I go then from 

ef, l hin ſpirit, or whither thall I go 

| J hen from thy preſence? ?? 

16ct f 1 climb up into heaven, 
it * art there; if I go down to hell, 

0 20 art there alſo. f 

by. 8. If I take the wings of the 

en 10 homing, and remain in the utter- 

*. molt parts of the ſea.” 

* Three voices. 

e's MONratenor, Rev. Mr. Clarke; 


3 Pontratenor, Rev. Mr. Clarke, 
M. A — Tenor, Mr. Hodſon, 


i. O Lord, thou haſt ſearched 
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Tenor, Mr. Guiſe ; Baſs, Rev. 

Mr. Hayes, M. A. and Chorus. 

9. © Even there alſo ſhall thy 
hand lead me; and thy right hand | 


| ſhall hold me.“ 


The patrons of the charity chil- 
dren appeared with large gold and 


ſilver medals by Pingo, pendant on 


ribbands, in commemoration of the 
royal viſit, On the face of the me- 
dal is the portrait of his Majeliy. 


Motto, GEORGiUS 111. AG. d 


ET HIB. R Ex. 

On the reverſe is the welt front 
view of St. Paul's cathedral. Motto 
round the legend,--LAETITIA CUM 


PIETATE. On the exergue, DEO 


OPT. MAX. REX PIENTISS. PRO 


SALVTE. REST. v. 5. L. M. Ap R. 


23, 1789. 
Divine ſervice being ended: hots 


majeſties returned with the fame ſtate 


to the queen's palace, at about half 
an hour after three o'clock. The 
guns in the Tower and in the Park 
were fired three times, firſt upon the 
king's ſetting out, ſecondly at the 
finging of Te Deum, and thirdly up- 


on his majeſty's return; after which 
the brigede of foot guards fired a 
feu de Joie in St. James's Park, be- 


ing drawn up in the front of the 
queen's. palace. 

he public de monſtrations of joy 
and loyalcy by the inhabitants of 


London and Weſtminſter, on the 
occation of his majeſty's firſt appear- 
ance in public ſince his happy reco- 
very, exceeded all expreſſion; and 


yeſterday evening the illuminations 


in all parts of this metropolis ſur- 


paſſed in ſplendor and magnificence 
all former exhibitions. 


| Amon > the Galas and DIES ments 
8 5 the Recon Very of the 


fungtucas | aud magnificent, 


7 


Tit 


King, the following avere the moſt 


— 
7? 
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8 Hu nr wet 
cage Or, pe Be. 


- at all. 


The Gala given b the Princeſs Royal 
at Windjor, on toe 1ſt of May. 


HE cards of invitation were 
in her royal highneſs's name 


to the unmarried branches of the 
nobility, and other perions of diſ- 


tinction who were honoured on this 
occation; the married were invited 
by Lord Aileſbury, 1 in the name ol 
the 5 

4: - company, conſiſting of all che 


fore ambaſſadors, and thole of the 
nc and commoners Who were 


fo emol in diſtinguiſhing themſelves 


duariag the late political diſputes, 


18 


made Mo hundred and twenty eight 


pe rfons, hob began to aſſemble in 
tie vall-room about cight o'clock. 
Fae dreiies were the Windſor 


uno m, with a {mall diſtinction be- 
tweeu the old and tne young ladies, 


the former having a long purple 
train, the latter without any train 


The gown. was white tifany, with 
a garter blue body. The !leeves 
were White, and ornamented, as was 


| the coat, which had three rows of 
fringe at equal diſtances from each 

other, to anſwer the fringe at the 
bottom of the gown, which fell only 
Juſt low enough to appear like ano- 
ther row of fringe over the upper- 


moſt of thoſe three, as if there was 


no o ſeparation between the gown and | 


wore bandeaud 


"i cs ludies: 


round the front of their head dreſſes, 


with the words God ſare the 


King; and many of them had 


beautiful medallions of his majeſty, 


ſome plain, ſome in pearl, and ſome 


ſet in diamonds. 
The dances did not begin until 
near ten o'clock, their majeſties and 


the princeſſes being more than an 
hour antermixed with the company, 
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The fix princeſſes were prelcnt. 


ter, one table under a throne 


Duke of Cu mbet land, ID: ot G 


converſing in the moſt a affabl: 
ner with every perſon in te ra; 


ag. 


vil 


'The ſupper exceeded any thinz 
the kind ever * in this Kino. 
dom. 9 

There were two long tables. 400 
at the upper end, oppolie the ces. : 
5 1 
out for thirteen, and raifed x doi 
the reſt, to which the King 


led 0 fs 
conſort, and then, wiſhing 


8 + the com. 


Pany A good night, retired. 


At the royal table fat 


The Queen. 
On her left. . On. her rich» 
Duke of 2 3 5 f Prince of W. 
Princeſs Au, Princes -R 


Princefs Mary, Prince 0 
Duke OF Cl; uceſter*s j Du; * of Gi; «i 
0 21} ghter. f 28 N 


Her majeſty's table was didi. 


| gu! h. ed by gold plat + gold Gilles, 


gold tureens, gold ipoons, golden. 
dle branches: and gold Knives add 
7 * ; 

101 Ss 


v1 
S 
On the ground-1 works of 


* 
74 


table were the figures of Pegce 42 


Plenty, with the olive-branch 2d 


| cornucopiæ.— the accon Pannen 
various Genii weaving wrta 
flowers, — the pedehals preſent Ned 


vaies of fruits. 
On one ot the long te ble, the 
platform was covered With Gan ng 


tigures,the other had emblem al. 
cal figures, Hope, Charity, Pet 


Plenty, Britannia, &C. &c. Winch 

being done on ſand, gliſtened vil 

the reflected light o: the candles. 
That part of the ſupper which was 


hot, contilted of twenty rureens g 


different ſoups, roaſt ducks, tur 
pouts, Cygnets, green geele, land 
rails, chickens, aſparagus, peas, 0 


beans. The cold parts of the cl 


lation were the fame kind of pou: 
— Longd, and Linne or Hand. 


Till 


y 
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G 4 ng in the center of tranſparent jel- 
les, where they were ſupported by 


5 "ry pillars not in circumference 
Web icker than 4 knitting-needle. 


400 4 Fpoliſh of the plates and diſhes, made 
„ Ia moſt beautiful appearance. 5 
3 I Crayfiſh pies of all kinds were 
In . ditribured with great taſte; and 
„ * ham and brawn in maſquerade, 
oo \ Wc omg on the ſurface. of pedeſ- | 
* of jelly, ſeemingly ſupported. 
Wbut by the ſtrength of an apparent 
Wlicquid, called for admiration. | 
be ornamental parts of che con- 
15 fedionary were numerous and ſplen- 
* There were temples four ſeet 
ich, in the different ſtories of 
. were ſweetmeats. The vari- 
12 Vous Fe of architecture were alto 
1 one with inimitable taſte. | 
123 The ſide-tables contained large 
OY . = goblets, and a new ſervice of 
ns 2 and filver plates. In the cen- 
5 2 of the latter were emboſſed that 
85 irt of the hiſtory of the Roman 
5 Fe, where his daughter is in the 
1 Wn and filial act of feeding him - 
80 In priion with her own milk. 
ebe deſert comprehended al] the 
1 ot-houſe was competent to afford 
(En Band, indeed, more than it was 
1 Fought art could produce at this 
= Neaſon of the Year. There was a 
ng Poe don of pines, ſtrawberries of 
'exce, P 
vid") denomination, peaches, nec- 
ed om 1 'S, apr ricots, cherries of each 
1 d, from the Kentiſh to the Mo- 
nales. 5 "Y | I Ion 
+ wi ny plums, and raſberries, . With. 
reens ck de beſt and richeſt pretervec truits, 
_ nell thoſe that are dried as thoſe 
„ 4 hat are in ſyrup. 
-.. » There were forty filver branches; 
che cc cn holding two large wax tapers, 
of poll. 2 the long tables, and fix gold 
: lank ranches . on the queen's tables 


id at the lide- boards | were two 
X 


3 Erhis, with the lights playing from 
BY we candles, and reflected on by the 


_ Glouceſter, 
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magnificent candelabra, which gave 


a very great light. | 
The hall was elegantly 1 
nated, and in a {yl 2 ſuperior to 


What it ever before experienced 


The ſtone gallery on one fide was 
hung with tranſparencies by Ke- 
becca, and on the other with painr- 
ings by Weſt. It had a pretty ei 
8 

The Prince and Dake of Yor! 
arrived about five in the afternoca, 
and ſet of for Newmarket at a 
quarter paſt four 1 in the A 


N renc h Anbeſad or's Gala, 


At this magnificent entertain- 


ment were preient the royal family, 
and all the Am nobility of dota 


parties. 


. His excellency's hou ſe, which 13 
on a large ſcale in Portman ſquare, 
was hid out in the molt convenient 
ſtyle the apartments could afford. 


On the ground floor, at the right 
of the grand entrance, was an ob- 


long temporary room, raiſed for the 


occafion, with a ſpace in the centre 


railed in for a certain number of 
dancers, which his excelleney had 
ordered for the amulement ot the 


COm pany. 


t te head of che i room was a 


chair of ſt ate, prepared for her ma- 
Je, and chairs on each fide, for 

e Prince of Wales, Duke of York, 
Dake of Clarence, Princels Royal, 


Princeſſes Elizabeth, Auguſta, and 
Mary; Dukes of Glouceſter and 
Cumbettand; Prince William of 
ad his ſiſter Princeis | 


Soph 11a. 
On each fide of the grand ſaloon 
was a traniparent painting z—that 


on the right of her majeſty, repte- 


ſenting the genius of France con- 
gratulating the ge mus of England on 
9 the 


2 
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the recovery of the king, an excel- 
lent likeneſs of whom the goddeſs 
of health held in her hand ;—on the 
left was a repreſentation of the 
' graces attending her majeſty, and 
an angel preparing to crown her. 

The dances continued until near 
one o'clock, when the ſupper rooms 
were opened, and diſplayed a ſcene 


of luxury and magnificence ſcarcely. 
We _-_ appearance ever ſeen. 


- 0 be deſerib er. 
About nine hundred cards of in- 
vitation were given out. 


The club at Bootle's gave their 
promiſed fete in remembrance of 


his majeſty's recovery,—which, in 
point of magnificence, ſtood unri-- 


valled amongſt things of this ſort. 
Two temporary buildings were 
erected on the occaſion—of which, 


khat placed near the canal, at the 


bottom of the garden, was of extra- 
ordinary dimenſions, being 150 feet 
in length, and 100 in width. 

It was finiſhed within in the moit 
ſuperb ſtyle, with pillars, painted in 
imitation of marble, and hung with 
lights the moſt brilliant 1magin- 

Able. | . 


given in this country. 


Spaniſh Ambaſſador's Cala. 


une 9. The Marquis del Cam- 


po gave his promiſed fete, at 
Ranelagh, in compliment to the 
Queen of England, on his Majeſty's 

recovery. = ET, 
The whole of the external front 
of Ranelagh-houſe was illuminated 
in a novel manner, and with uncom- 
mon brilliancy. | 


fide with rows of myrtle and tobe. 
trees, with carnations and yin, 


had a ſtriking effect. 


blue and red. 
by a boy, dreſſed in a beautify 


gold baſkets, containing wax u. 
pers, ornamented with roſes, &c, 


an opportunity of viewing from the 
arch, with tranſparent medallions 
of the King and Queen, and over 
fave the King.” 

Ihe ſupper was profuſe, and 
well ſerved, In ſhort, nothing was 


wanting to make it the molt mag- 


| ſupper diſcovered at one moment. 
nificent entertainment perhaps ever 


| Whole to two thouſand, | 


the 214 inftant, being th? 


nation, or, as it is here termed, Ns 
- = Py ge A, : 
Public Entry, their Catholic M3 


The anti-rooms were all pen. 
didly decorated, and gave 2 pro. 
miſe of what was to follow, 

The portico immediately leading 
to the rotunda, was filled on eg 


between. 995 . 

I' he rotunda, at the fir! Opening 
to the ſight, had the mott ſuper 
The conti. 
nued lamps ſpread around the rogf 


_ The lower boxes of the rotung 
formed a Spaniſh camp, ſtriped 
Each tent puarded 


Spaniſh uniform. The galley 
formed a Temple of Flora, which 
was lighted by a great number of 


A rich fire-work was diſplayed in 
the garden, which her Majefty had | 
| F oſ1bl 
| wing 

n 
jeir | 
ent 1 
ſzyor 
Wis, t. 
ch oe 
ent 
ught 
dit 
ut, 
b, a 
dort 
arded 
nfion 
ler ih 
e Kt 
re f 
li-ſi0 
VM 'd 
be ba 
d thit 
ure 


8 behind her box. 1: ws 
ormed in the ſhape of a triumpbal 
the bow the inſcription of © Gol 
At one o' clock, on a ſignal given, 
the curtains before the receſſes were 


inſtantly drawn, and an elegait 


The company amounted ia tle 


1 1 


— — 1 — — 


_ Coronation of the King of Spain, 
Madrid, Sept. 28. 


day appointed for the cere- 
mony of the King of Spain's colo: 


jeſties, 


1 nity of Spain, in different ſtate- 
aches, preceded by the three 
I feat officers of ſtate, and followed 
3 y the attendants in waiting of each 
W-:idual of the royal family, in dif- 


Nlace about fix o'clock in the even- 
Ie, and proceeded through ſome 


© the church of St. Mary, where 
Te Deum was ſung; and from 


Ie manner, through other ſtreets, 


ther troops in garriſon here, and 
ders had been previouſly given 
Ir all the houſes to be decorated 
Ind illuminated in the beſt manner 
wing days. 8 a . 

tir Majeſties and the royal family 
ent in the ſame ftate to the Plaza 
ſzyor, or principal ſquare in the 
Wiy, to ſee the royal buil-feaſt. On 
>} occaſions it has been the an- 


ent cuſtom for the bulls to be 
wht by noblemen, or gentlemen 
 aitingurſhed birth: on the pre- 


it, four gentlemen entered the 
b, and fought the fix firſt bulls 
dorieback ; they have been re- 
arded in the vival manner with a 
on, and with the rank of Ca. 
Meri xo de Campo, or Equerry to 
e King.— The reit of the bells 
ere fought by the mot famous 
dll ghters that could be collected 
M every part of the kingdom. 
le balconies of the firit, ſecond, 
Wthird tories of the houſes in the 


Wompanies of life guards, and the 


ent ſtate carriages, forming alto- 
ether 2 moſt numerous, ſplendid, 
al magniicent proceſſion, left the 


| # the principal ſtreets of this city, 
Pence their Majeſties returned, in 
e palace. The ſtreets through 


Thich the proceſſion paſſed, were 
Fred with the foot guards, and the 


Able on that and the two fol- 


On the 22d in the afternoon, 


We ere appropriated to the re- 
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. together with all the royal 


ception of the great officers of tate 


and their ladies, of both the male 


and female part of the royal houſe- 


hold, the members of the council of 


Caſtile, thoſe of the other ſupreme 


councils of the kingdom, and of the 


heads of many other departments 


of the ſtate, who all attended, with 
their ladies, in court dreſſes. The 


ambaſſadors and other foreign mi- 


niſters were invited to the feaſt, and 
a balcony was allotted to each: the 
ambaſſadors had their ſeats on the 


firſt ſtory, and the miniſters of the 


ſecond order and the charges des 
affaires on the ſecond. By the moſt 


exact computation of the number 


of ſpectators in the ſquare, they a- 


mounted to about forty-five thou- 
nM: es, 


On the 22d their Majefties and 
the royal family went early in the 


morning, in private, to the old pa- 
lace of the Buen Retiro, to which 


the church of St. Jerome joins. Ac 


nine o'clock the King and Queen, 
with the Prince of Alturias, and the 


Infant Don Antonio, entered the 


R 


church. Their Majeſties took their 


ſeats on a throne to the right of the 
high altar, and the Prince of Aita- 
rias, and the Infant Don Antonio, 


on chairs to the left of the throne, 
oppoiite to which was ſeated the 


-arcinal Patriarch of the Indies, 


and next to his eminence thirtes: 


archbiſhops and biſhops on a bench. 
'The remaining ſpace of the plat- 


form raifed before the high altar 


was occupied by the great officers 
of itate, and of the houſehold, Ar 
che entrance of it ſtood tour heralds 


at arms, and on the ſteps four mace- 


bearers with the royal maces, Ia 


the body of the church was ſeated, 
according to their rank, a certain 
number cf the grandees of Spain, 


ol the Titulos of Caſtile, and the 


* Precuradere; 
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Procuradores de Cortes, or repreſen- 
tatives of thoſe cities and towns 
who have the right of vote in the 
cortes of the nation. After the mais 
was ended, at which the cardinal 
archbiſhop of Toledo officiated, his 
eminence took his ſeat at the foot 
of the high altar, and before him 
Was placed a table, with the book 
of the goſpel open, and a golden 
croſs on it. The ſenior herald + 
at arms then read the procla- 
mation for the oath of allegiance, 
which was afterwards repeated 
by the ſenior law- officer. This oath 
declares allegiance to the king of 
Spain, and to the prince of Aſturias, 

5 acknowledged his royal highneſs to 
be the prince of this realm during 
his majeſty's life, and to be the 
lawful king, lord, and heir of the 
dominions oi Spain, at his majeſty's 
death. After the oath was lead, 
the Iofant Don Antonio moved 
from his ſeat, and knelt before the 
cardinal archbiſhop to ſwear to the 
obſervance of it. His royal high- 
neſs then did homage to the king, 
and after embracing his majeſty and 
the queen, and the prince of £ ffu- 
rias, returned to his ſeat. The 
mayordomo, mayor, or lord ſteward 
of the houſehold, was then appointed 
by the king to receive the homage 
of all thoſe who were preſent. 
_ cardinal patriarch roſe firtt, who, 
having ſworn before the archbiſhop 
and the mayordomo, m"yors kuled 
their majeſties and the prince of 
Afturias* hands. The {ame cere- 

mony was ſucceſſively obſerved, 

firſt by the prelates, next by the 
grandees, after them by the 2iculcs, 
and laſtly by the precuradores doe 
ccrtes. The patriarch then took 
the archbiſhop's place, in order to 
_ adminiſter the oath to the latter, 
and the ceremony concluded with 


the ſtreets through Which the pro- 
mentioned days, were very (ptendil 
Mayer, and of the great ſquare be 


fore the palace, were executed with 
the vtmoſt magnhcence. 


1789. 
ſinging Te Deum. The diplom. 


tie body were invited: et 
ſole mu act, and à gallery 0npofit 
to the throne was alle tied for thay 
reception. Their majeſties 2 th 
royal family dined at the N 2, 
tro, and late in the Eve ming e. 
turned in ſtate to the palace, 
The decorations and illumins. 
tions of ſome of the hone: of the 
gran'ees and others of the nobility, 
Which happened to be fituated i 


ceſſion paſted on the three beh. 


and coſtly ; and thoſe of the 5 ln%g 


IN received, that his 


board for Botany Bay, have made 
the r4th of January, 


on the 16th of \ 
The : 


King landed. 


receive ſome preſents. of 


— 
_— — 


. Bhi: 


n of 
i{iement 0 


the Ne TI 


. Batany Bay. 


A N 2uthentic account has been 
Majelty's 
ſhips the Sirius and Supply, under 
the command of commodore Phil 


lips, with the tranſp rts under their 
convoy, Kavi ng. tne CONV! ts ON 


ACC oart of 


It was not till 


after 
havins left the bugs ot Good Hope 
dept ember, 1787 
that the Commodore arrived at tit 
place of his deſtination. On the 
2 81h, the lieutenants Shetland and 
| The nauves, v0 
had in ſmall bodies witneiicd thel 
approach, appeared in great cat 
ſternation, on ſeeing thete emer 
on their territory, nd after tet ctring 
up a yell, fled to. the woods. 119) 
returned ſoon after more compo! 
and from che ſigns made by Cap⸗ 
tain Phillips, were prevails 4 0n (0 
bead: 


necklaces, and other tiiſles; Ml 
{it} 


good their paſſage, 
17888, 


| hey were depoſited on the ground, 
aad the captain withdrawn to a 
dittance, before they would venture 


| appeared ſo friendly as to conduct, 
| by ſigns, the officers to a rivulet, 
F chere they found ſome excellent 
Vater, though not in a very abun- 
dant ſupply. In the evening the 
commodore, with his party, re- 
turned on board; and the next da 
te three tranſports, which he had 


F outfailed, came to an anchor; on 
which the commodore went again 


Fon ſhore, principally to cut graſs 


© for the uſe of the cattle and ſheep; 


| the hay on board being nearly ex- 


Ehauſted, On the dawn of the day 
following, the Sirius, Captain Hun- 
ter, with the remainder of the tranſ- 
ports under his convoy, appeared 


in fight, and three hours after 
brought to, and anchored iy the 
bay, „ Eg Os, 1 

Captain Hunter immediately 
waited on the commodore; and 
theſe gentlemen, with a ſmall party 
of officers and men, went on ſhore 


bay. — Here, as in moſt of the 
early interviews with the natives, 
ommodore Phillips uſually laid his 
I uſquet on the ground, and ad- 
yancing before it, held out preſents. 
\ green bough held aloft, or their 


ens of amity in them.—lIt was a 
W:atice with the ſeamen, in theſe 


ey ſurveyed each other, they would 
furt in loud laughter. and run hol- 
ding to the woods. — The marines 


ppeared to like the fe. hut | 
| You. XXX\ the fife, but fled at 


io take them. Aſter this, they 


again towards the ſouth coaſt of 
Botany Bay, the former viſits hav- 
ig been made to the north of the 


pances thrown down, were like 


ntercourſes, to dreſs up the inha- 
mants with ſhreds of cloth, and 
gv of coloured paper ;—and when 


ne day forming before them, they 
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the ſound of the drum, and never | 


more would venture near it. | 
On the convicts being landed, 
Mr. Phillips aſſumed his office of 


governor, and cauſed the commiſſion 
given him by the king, to exerciſe 


ſuch authority, to be read; and allo 


the abridgment of the code of laws 


by which he was to govern.— By 


this the ſettlers were informed, that 
y four courts would occaſionally be 
held, as the nature of the offence 


required; namely, | . 
A CivVit Cour, | 
A Criminal Cour, 
A MILITARY Count, 


And an AdDmikatTty Cour. 


The ſettlers were then told, that 
nothing could draw theſe laws into 


exerciſe, but their own demerits; 


and as it was then in their power 
to atone to their country for all the 


wrongs done at home, no other ad- 
monitions than thoſe which their 
own conſciences would diftate, it 
was hoped, would be neceſlary to 


effect their happineſs and preipe- 


rity in their new country. 


like way. 


It is here neceſſary to obſerve, 
that while the ſquadron were under 
way from Botany Bay to Jackſon's 
Port, two ſtrange ſail appeared, with 
their hulls jufl in view; and, ſoon 
after Governor Phillips had landed 


in Sydney's Cove, he was waited 


upon by a party bearing a French 


flag. —Theſe ſhips proved to be two 


French frigates, which failed from 
Europe in Auguſt 1785, under the 


(R] command 


But ſuch is the inveteracy of vice, 
that neither lenient meaſures, nor 
ſevere whipping, operated to pre- 
vent theft; rigorous meaſures were 
therefore adopted, and after a for- 
mal trial in the criminal court, two 
men were hung in one day, and 
ſoon after two others ſuffered in 


2581 


; command of Monſ. La Peyrouſe, on 
a voyage of diſcoveries to the South 
Seas. They were in ſome diſtreſs 
for ſtores and provitions, but the 
Governor could not contribute 
much to their relief. However, 
they remained five weeks in Botany 


Bay, and during that time viſits were 
continually and reciprocally made, 


as the diſtance from that place to 
Sidney's Cove was but ten miles 
acroſs the land. 

The convicts, during this- inter- 
val, were employed in cutting 
wood for fences, and to collect pro- 


vender for the cattle and ſheep, as | 
the foil produced very indifferent 


paſture, although it was in the mid- 


dle of the New Hollanders ſummer. 


An averſion to labour, however, in- 

duced ſome of the new ſettlers to 
Project an eſcape for Europe, on 
board of the French ſhips; theſe 

efforts were, however, 10 a mealure 
fruſtrated ; the officers of the French 
| ſhips would not hearken to any pro- 
poſals except thoſe made by the 
fair; for it was diſcovered, two days 
after Monf. La Perieux had ſailed, 
that two women were miſſing. We 
muſt not omit ſaying, that Moni. 
Perieux loſt two boats crews in a 
ſtorm, and that he related he had 


fourteen of his people murdered. at . 
to the diſpute himſelf, declaring 


Navigator” s Iſland. 

The natives killed three of our 
mien in the woods, two of whom 
were gathering buſhes for thatch- 


ing; but they did not eat them, as 
commenced. 


their bodies were reſtored and bu- 
ried. After this hoſtility, they be- 
came very ſhy, and did not for ſome 
time e the FEeny'- 


A. tm dh. AM onto. th. as th i. * 


— 4 


Jlloxuing Detail; yet, 4 it cen- 
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mingham, and Johnſon, of Londoy 


the combatants {et-to. 


: npon his knee. 


- others. 
2 We 5 no Means approve of the 


 favage Practices recorded in ibe 


| tains an authentic 1 of the 
Mode of Boxing at preſent prediijd 
by the moſt celebrated Profeſſor ; of 


that Art, ave have given it a Pl 
in the e 


Oddober 22. 


| HIS day, at Banbury in 05 
fordſhire, the much-talkeg. 
of ſight, between Perrins, of Bir. 


took place. 
At twenty minutes before one, 


Great caution was exhibited © 
either ſide in the onſet, and nem 
five minutes elapſed before one blog | 
was attempted, and that blow Was 
aimed by Perrins. 8 

His antagoniſt ſeeing it come 
with great force, and Knowing ng 
other way of avoiding it, dropped 


Hexe an inſtant murmuraroſe, 2 
a cry of Foul! foul!” was heard 
from ſeveral parts of the ring. 

By the articles, many infited, 
_ as many contended againi i, 
that the battle was lot, "Johnion 
having failed to meet his opponent 
in the manly manner expreiled in 
the agreement. Perrins, with 4 
commendable gallantry, put an end 


that he did not wiſh to take advan- 
tage of what gut only bappen g 
accident. 

The conteſt was immediately te. 


In the next ſet- to, almoſt int {tan- 
e Johnion gave, what 1 
termed, a £nock- down bloww=al 
in the direct following rounds, ti 


After this ſeveral falls enſued ee 
ſually—but on the whole, for it 


brit twenty minute; or half . hour 
err 


4 


| perrins newed the utmoſt grength 
ud agility, having at leaſt thrown 
in three blows for two of his adver- 


. . 
fe this time, joule began 


3 or two fiſt to filt— 
| blow—in the ſtriking and taking 
| or which, he ſeemed equally ſtrong 
1 0 perrins. Oue extraordinary 
roke he now darted at the eve, 
and as ne ſeldom {truck but with 
Wecurity, he ſucceeded in it, and 
pearly cloſed it up. 

| The victory appeared to be juſt 


the loſs of half his fight, Perrins, 


e fell, on his belly to recover it. 


i vole, which, to appearance, ſhew- 


undred to ten. 


ost with freſh vigour, 
Johnſon's right eye. 


ately kept up, during which John- 
ot. pled with a power to do much 
am. In his turn, it may well be 


bout him with ſome fury. 


courſe to a blow with the back of 
6 hand, which flood him 1 in jome 
20, and annoyed his © pponent at 
i greatly—bat alter Tecelv1ng 
80 Or three ſtrokes in chat way, 
lnfon, with his collected mind, 
and how to guard againſt it. 

Foiled at this, his utmoſt effort, 


to tand up to his man and fought 
blow. ! Or 


lorering over ſohoſon; for beſides 


It this time, looked to be much out 
pf wind, turning himielf, whenever 


another hard blow followed on 
IA as if it had been cut through.— 
Nets now run very high—and ddds 
ered with ſo valt a difference a8 a 
| In a few rounds, 1 Per | 
ins much regained his breath, and 
and di- 
ected a blow which took place in 


The next half hour was + ob 


dn received numberleſs hits; but 


ppoſed he was not idle, but dealt 


Perrins now, as a laſt Rake, had 


Þ caving a full blow under the 
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ear, Perrins gave in—having main 
tained the moſt {evere battle almoſt 
ever beheld, for the ipace of an 


hour and a quarter, 


Perrins, at his © firſt ſetting-to, 


kept his guard cloſe to his body, 
ſeldom altering it, and coolly wait- 


ing tor the attack of his adverfary.. 


Seeing Johnſon, however, repeat- 
edly ſhitting and running round the 


tage, he attributed it to fear, and 


reſſed him clofe. By a frequency 


of this practice, he winded himſelf, 
and was ofteatimes induced to ſtrike 


out ot all meaſure, 
Along blow, Anderen be was 


particularly fond of aiming, and 
on which he depended, but It did 


not once ſucceed. 


Ia reſources he was ale es. E 


ful—it he milled in one, he had 
recourſe to another—ſuch as back- 


handed blow—the long one noticed 
—and an attempt to trip up the ad- 
vanced foot of his opponent—Theſe 
were ail put in uſe occaſionally. 
Too much reliance was placed in 
end rh; and that ſtrength would 
certainly have prevailed, had it un 


dergone a previous exerciſe. Some- 


thing too was to be attributed to 


the want of a proper ſecond ; not 


but that Perrins's brother was ac- 


tive and attentive, yet he wanted 
that art, 


ſon. 


Of Jonſon? $ eie little need 


ſo fully known. 
All that differed from his uſual con- 
duct here, was a perpetual ſhift— 


be ſaid—it being 


copied, as it ſeemed, from Ward; 


ſo different from his cuſtom, that 
the ſpectators often hooted at his 
Scarcely throughout 
the battle did he dare attack ; al- 
Ways waiting for the aſſault, Much 


ſubterfuges. 


2 


* 


may 


und, may be, that petu- 
lance, which ſeemed to be no mean 
excellence in the ſecond of John- | 


ee a 


"$ 
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may be ſaid in exciſe of this, when 


the power he had to ſtand againſt 


be conſidered. 


Fe, 'The ſtage on. which: they fought | 
Was 24 by 24 feet, erected on a 


common ſpot of ground within the 
town, which was defended on two 
des by a wall and houſes, and on 
the other two, ſtrongly railed in. 


When the fight commenced, the 


mob broke through, but afterwards 
were extremely orderly. 


| dows from innen were the 
umpires. 


Bill and joe Ward, were john | 


ſon's ſecond and bottle-bolder. — 
Perrins' 5 brother, and Pickard, thoſe 
of Perrins. 

'The door money amounted to 


9 5 - _ 7001, 


Above thee. thonkud: people 


Vere within the quadrangle, 
The battle between Johnſon and 


Perrins, at this place, was only a 
prelude to ſimilar conteſts; and the- 


diiſcomfiture of the Birmingham Hero 
as, unfortunately, but too omi- 
nous for all his country men who en- 
tered the liſts after him; for on 
Friday, after a dreadful conflict of 


upwards of an hour, Jacombs 


- yielded the palm to Big Ben, the 


_ quondam challenger of Johnſon, but 
| who had paid forfeit, that Perrins 
might be indulged. _ 

At one o' clock preciſely, the 


combatants entered the ring; after 


the uſual ceremonies of ſhaking * 
hands, &c. they /z#-70. On the 
firſt onſet, Big "Ben was knocked 


down ſeven times; from this cir- _ 


cumitance tne bets were conſider- 


ably againſt him; but recovering 


his breath, he attacked his antago- 
'viſt with the utmoſt ferocity, and 
followed up his blows with ſo much 


nn and intrepidiiy, that vie. 


ful, was now declared in his fa. 
vour. 


have not learned. 
pounds a ſide; and Jacombs, tho 


ſtile far ſuperior to Perrins, thoy 
| he ſeemed to 
Colonel Tarleton, and Mr. Mews | 


at leaſt three ſtone heavier. 


perhaps the moſt bloody confid 


without any attempt at manor 
or delay whatſoever, laſted half an 


would have been impoſlible for hin 


| þ Po f ROY Al 33 ts 


cels 7; Royal, Auguſta, and Elizabeti 


1789, 


tory, which before ſeemed doubt. 


N , 


A OD 5, _ = yu oo ww iz 


Bill Ward was ſecond, Joe Wand 
bottle-holder, to Big Ben . 
combs? ſecond and bottle-holder ke 


The battle was for one hundred 


equally unſueceſsful, fought in , 
ſſeſs the ſame di. 
proportion to his antagoniſt, beiig 

In about a quarter of an hour 
after theſe champions quitted the 
ſtage, George the brewer, aud 
Pickard, (Perrins's ſecond) hat 


that was ever remembered upon any 
ſtage. This battle, though tougkt 


hour; and our correſpondent ad, 
that leſs humanity, between man 
and man, was abſolutely impoſible, 
Savage ferocity ſeemed to poſſe; 
the minds of the combatants, who, 
in their thirſt for victory, were al. 
molt traniported to madness; and 
Pickard, in particular, was ſo dread- 
fully mauled about the face, that i 


to be recognized by his mot int- 
mate friends. In this ſituation he 
reluctantly reſigned the paln dt 
_— to e, the brewer. | 


Wey mouth and . 
5 Thurſday, June 23. 
\HEIR Majeſties, with de 
three eldeſt Princeſſes, (Pri 


left Windſor about ſeven in tif 
Worniaz; 
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morning, on their journey tO Wey- 


© mouth; and at ten minutes after 
tree in the afternoon arrived at 


4 Lyndhurſt, in perfect health.— In 
bolds the manor of Langley on 


Condition of preſenting the King 
W with a brace of awhite greyhound; 
with ſilver collars, coupled with a 
9 gold chain, and led with a filken 
flag, whenever his Majeſty paſſes 
droagh the foreſt, waited on his 


Majeſty, and performed the cove- 


bvant. In like manner all the keep- 


ers, in their green uniform, with 
round hats laced with gold, deco- 


rated with ribbands inſcribed, Ged 
WW /ave the King, met their Majeſties at 


© the entrance of the foreſt, and rode 
© with them to the King's houſe. The 
WE concourſe of people that lined the 

E 701d was aſtoniſhing. —The Duke 
ef Glouceſter received their Majeſ- 


ties at the King's houſe, which in 
| the evening was brilliantly illu- 


. minated. 6 


Friday 26. «Their Majeſties and 


the royal ſuite went to Southampton, 
and were received by the corpora- 


tion in their audit-houſe, where a 


very elegant addreſs was read to 


them. 


Tueſday 30. Their Majeſties, 


wich their ſuite, arrived at Wey- 
mouth about four o'clock in the af- 
teraoon. They were met by the 
mayor, aldermen, and common 


council, walking in proceſſion, with 


colours flying, and à band of muſic 
playing God ſave the King. At 

their arrival at Glouceſter-lodge, a 

| 10yal ſalute of 21 guns was given 
| from the men of war lying in the 

pad, and returned from the royal 
battery on the Eſplanade. 


i the evening general illumina- 


lions took place; and the day fol- 


men, and common council, waited 


on his Majeſty with an addreſs, and 
were all graciouſly received. — 


Tueſday Fuly 7. His Majeſty 


| bathed in the ſea for the firſt time. 


Thurſday 9. The Magnificent 
came to an anchor in Portland- 
road. — On her arrival was diſplayed 


a moſt ſplendid naval exhibition. 


A little before five o'clock, four 


barges, rowed by ten men each, 


and two cutters manned with eight 
each, all in uniform, were ſeen 
coming from Portland-road to the 


Pier in the bay, each commanded 


by an officer.—At fix their Majeſ- 
ties, the Princeſſes with their ſvite, 
embarked on board the barges, and 
were rowed into Portland-road. 
The barge that carried their Ma- 
jeſties, was the Duke of Clarence's, 
tent on purpoſe from Portſmouth 
for their accommodation. She was 
ſteered by the firſt heutenant of the 
Magnificent. As ſoon as their Ma- 


_ Jelties turned Portland Point, in full 
view of the ſhips of war, a royal 
ſalute of 21 guns from each took 


place, — The king, fince he bathed, 
finds his health conſiderably im- 


proved.— He uſually riſes at fix, 


walks the Parade till eight, takes 


breakfaſt before ten, rides till three, 


dines at four, and reſumes the pro- 


menade with the Queen and Prin- 
ceſſes till late in the evening, pro- 
vided the weather is fine. 5 


Monday 13. Their Majeſties, 
notwithſtanding the rain and rough 


weather, went in their barge, at- 


tended by ſome other barges, and 
made a ſhort excurſion round the 
bay; their plan was to have boarded 


the Southampton frigate, which, 
however, they found impracticable. 


At half after three they returned, 


: and landed at the Pier. 
Wping, the mayor, recorder, alder- 


given, 


Tburſday 14. On a ſignal 
* n ee their 


13 


family; 
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their Majeſties, with the Princeſſes, 
embarked at the quay, and were 
rowed round the Magnificent on 
board the Southampton. Both theſe 
ſhips were manned, and richly 
dreſſed, and made a fine appear- 
ance. Very ſoon after the royal 
viſitors were on board, the South- 
ampton weighed, and ftood out of 
the bay for the channel. After 
ſailing round Portland, and in the 


mouth of the channel, at half paſt 


two their Majeſlies returned, and 

landed at the Pier. = 
 FPeguejaay 15. Their Maze ſties, 

in the evening, went to the play. 


py Mr. H ughes, the manager, intended 


erecting a ſuperb box for the royal 
but their Majeſties 2 
great condeſcenſion forbad 

Three rows were therefore raiſed in 
front for their accommodation; 
and over the center was placed a 
beautiful canopy of crimſon ſatin, 


richly fringed with gold, which had 


avery good effect. 
Thurfay 16. 
viſited the fine fear of Mr. Pitt, at 
Eingſton, near Dorcheſter. 


Magnificent in the bay. 
Monday 20. 
embarked very early in their boats, 
to go on board the Southampton, 
which they accompliſhed about ten, 
though it blew freſh with a hollow 
ſea. 
inſtantly put to ſea, and was Hl 
down by one. 'The King and Prin- 
_ ceſſes experienced little or no in- 
convenience from being far out to 
ſea; but her Majeſty was very ſea- 
ſick, and it was with great difficulty 


that ſhe kept from fainting till ſhe. 


reached the ſhore, when ſhe landed 


about three, not quite ſo well ſatiſ- 
fied with this trip as with her former 


marine excurſions.— The Princeſſes 


her Majeſty's indiſpofition the day 
before, the was not fo much daunted 
as to truſt his Majeſty to the Deril 
of the {ea without her friendly Care, 


in their barges from the new pier, 


Their Majeſtics 1 


In the 
evening they went on board the 


Their Sites 


his long- intended viſit to Lulworll 


The frigate on their entrance 
ampton was got in readineſs t0 


proached the gate, they were we 
bY | | 5 


1789. 
bore the rolling of the ſea ni 
attoniſhing firmneſs. 

Tue/day 21. 


Notwi ithſtandin 


At eleven their Majeſties Went age in 


on board the Southampton, whey 
ſhe weighed and ſtood out for the 
channel. After a pleaſant tr af 
five hours, they returned, and were 
landed at the pier, whence they 


walked to Glouceſter. houſe to din. of 
ner. ne 
Wedneſday 22, His 1 Majeſty b th 
thed in the fea early, and Kal 00 
on the ſands till breaktaſt. Soon wh 
after ten the Royal Fan.ily vita for 
attendants embarked on board the the 
Southampton, which ſoon weighed be! 
and put to ſea, with a ſmart breeze of 
at S. W. After a cruize of fever] inf 
hours, on an unruffled ocean, they cal 
put back by her Majeſty 's detire, [tte 
Fri U 2 The. 107 al Party te 
went on board the Magi 1 ficent-in 8” 


the Bay, where they lay at anchor 
till two o'clock, w hile the South. 
ampton kept manceuvring rourd 
the men of war 

Monday Aug. 3. Hi: Wh 
having ſignified his pleaſure to make 


caſtle, the ancient and hoſpitable 
ſeat of Mr, Weld, the South 


convey their Mzjeities and {uit 
to that delightful feat ; but boil 
wind and tide proving CONtTary, 
they were more than fix hours Wl 
their paſſage, At four in the at 
ternoon, the company were ſaſeh 
landed on the beach, and conveyel 
in their own carriages | two miles] 
to the caſtle. As ſoon as they 3 


. 
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, the country-people for ſome 
wiles round, aflembled in ſporting 
gtoups about the caſtle, with muſic 
| playing) in the higheſt extaſy of 
joy ; and, on their entrance, were 
received with the utmoſt politeneſs 
by Mr. Weld and family. On af- 
| cending the ſteps, eight of the 
children, dreſſed in uniform, and 


placed one above another, joined in 
chorus, ſinging Gud fave the 


King,“ as their Majeſties entered 
the veſtibule, Their Majeſties, 
Irighly gratified, ſtaid and partook 
lof an elegant collation, ſerved in 
new gilt plate, and diſplayed in 
Ithe higheſt taſte. They then were 


where they heard an anthem per- 
formed in ſo excellent a ſtyle, 
that their Majeſties could not 
kelp expreſiing their approbation 
of the performers, both vocal and 
inſtrumental. 


their Majeſties approach, and at 
Itheir departure: and though they 


were not more than two on their 
return, Their Majeſties were land- 


quarter after nine, in high ſpirits, 


Whole trip. | $a Os. 
Tueſday 4. The Royal Family 
leſt Weymouth early, in order to 
it Sherborn caſtle, the feat of 
£3 ro 

daturday 8. At eight o'clock the 
Frivy-council met at Glouceſter- 
bouſz, which did not break up till 
welve ; after which their Majeſties, 
dcompanied by the Duke of Leeds, 
Wk a ſhort trip at fea, in the 


the evening 


ent to the play, This day a long 


lift of 


day. 


conducted to the beautiful chapel, 


The guns of the 
ſcatle fired a royal ſalute both on 


Ivere {ix hours in beating-up, they 


ed at the pier at Weymouth at a 


wing ate, drunk, and lung, the 


Pouthampton, for three hours; and 
the whole Court 


psomotions took place in 
Council. : | 
Sunday 9. The Royal Family at- 


| tended divine ſervice in the morning, 


accompamed by the Duke of Leeds, 
Mr. Pitt, and mott of the miniſters 


who compoſed the Privy-council 


the day before. In the evening 
they went to Stacie's rooms, and_ 
continued there till a late hour. 

T7 hurj/day 13. Their Majeſties, 
with their whole ſuite, ſet off for 
Plymouth; for which port the 
>outhamptoa ſet fail the ſame 


On their arrival at Exeter, in the 
evening, they were met at the 
bounds of the city by the Mayor 


and Corporation, with an excel- 


lent band of muſic; and, at the 


entrance of the city, the King 
was preſented with the keys, which 
his Majeſty politely returned, fay- 


ing. They are already in very 
good hands.” The Royal Family 
were then conducted to the Deanery, 
where, after ſhewing themſelves 


at the windows, to gratiiy the 
eager curioſity of the populace, 


they partoox of an elegant ſupper 


provided for them by the Dean. 


Friday 14. About eleven o'clock. 
in the morning, the Mayor and 
Corporation attended with an ad- 
dreis, followed by an addreſs from 


the ciergy of the dioceie, Vheie 
ceremonies over, the Royal Party 


proceeded to view che Cathedral, 
where the organ was touched by 
Mr. Jackſon, and the choir fung 
Te Deum laudumus in a maſterly 
ſtyle. They then, attended by 
the Mayor, Dean, &c, proceeded 
to view every thing curious or in- 

terefiing that was to be ſeen, and 
returned to dine at the Dean's. 

In their journey, on Thurſdzy, 


D oe. - 


ſhewn the whole proceſs. 
Queen gave orders for ſeveral pieces, 
off from 


ſalute. 
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at Axminſter, they ſtopped to ſee 
the carpet manufactory, and were 
The 


and a handſome ſum was left to 
be diſtributed among the work- 
people. 


Saturday 15. The Royal Family, 


with their ſuite, ſet off for Plymouth, 


about nine in the morning; and 


About three in the afternoon reached _ 


Saltram-houſe, the ſeat of Lord 


Boringdon, near Plymouth. Their 


arrival was announced by a royal 
e. In the evening Saltram- 
houſe was brilliantly illuminated. 


the Princeſſes left Saltram-houſe 
about nine in the morning. At 
the entrance of the tawn of Ply- 
mouth, they were received under 


PRO 7 triumphal arch by the Mayor 
and Corporation, and conducted 
to the bottom of Stonchouſe- 


lane, where the Corporation took 


„ 5 = 
About eleven they reached the 


Dock, where they were received 
by the troops in garriſon, and 


| ſaluted by a fea de jeye. The can- 


non on the ramparts were fired, 
and were anſwered by another 
ſalute from the fort at Plymouth. 
Their Majeſties alighted at Com- 
miſſioner Laforey's in the Dock- 
yard, where they were received by 
the Earls of Cheſterfield, Chatham, 
and Howe. „„ 
After taking ſome refreſhment, 


| the Royal Family went on board 
the Impregnable, of go guns, Ad- 


miral Sir Richard Bickerton. As 
their Majeſties aſcended the Im- 


pregnable, a royal ſalute was fired, 


as well from her as from every 
other ſhip in the harbour and in 
the Sound. The citade] and ſmall 
| forts paid the ſame reſpect. The 


jeſties ſtayed on board near an hoy; 


lateguards, and black bonnets, each 
wWearing a ſaſh acroſs her ſhoulder, 
Monday 17. Their Majeſties and 


turned to ſhore. 


in the Sound. At half after nne 


gentle breeze. When the Fugs 


Lynx, a Dutch ſhip of war, al 
dreſſed ſnip and ſaluted. Their Ma. 


As ſoon as their Majeſlies ju, 
the Impregnable, 1. 
ſtandard and admiralty flags ye, 
hauled down, and in their fe: 
in leſs than a minute, the hip 
was drefled in all the variegze 
colours that the world could ſupply, 
A very handſome cutter, rqys 
by fix fine young women, 20d 
ſteered by a ſeventh, all habited 
in looſe white gowns, with nankeen 


of royal purple, with Ling ity 
their Majefties ! in gold, accon- 
panied the royal barge till it u. 


At half after three, his Majeſy, 
the Queen, and Princeſſes, lett the 
Dock, and proceeded, in fate. 
barges, up Catwater to Saltran, 
attended by an immenſe number of 
floops, barges, and boats; the tn, 
all the ſhips at anchor, and lady 
all the guns in the park, ſaluuig 
them as they paſled, _ 

Tuaday 18. This day the Nara 
Review took place.—Abont cipht 
in the morning, his Majetty vis 
rowed on board the Southampton, 


the Southampton got under ug 
The Duke of Richmond attended 
in his yacht. In a few minutes 
the firſt ſhip in the fleet appeared 
off Statton Height, ſteering 0: 
weſt, the wind eaſt, with 40 
Points to the ſouth, blowing 2 


ſhip had weathered Mowſtone Pon, 
ſhe deſcried the whole of the {itt 
and fired one gun. At this ine 
the view was beautiful beyond ce. 
ſcription, there being above 4 
hundred different vellels, loops 
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ad yachts in motion, and the ſhore 
| 4 overed with {pectators. 
ue fleet formed in two ſeparate 


A the Cumberland, with three 
Ether ſhips, formed a line a-head, 
4 uppoſed for the enemy. | 


ati, formed the line with the 
ther ſhips. As ſoon as he got up 
Nich the enemy's rear, he engaged. 

E The next ſhip paſſed to wind- 
ard, and attacked the next ſhip 


Nan of the enemy. = 

Pen the Southampton came in 
ill view of the fleet, a general 
ute took place; after this cere- 
Pony was ended, and the Captains 
Whaving been introduced to his Ma- 
Welty, as he paſſed the line of battle, 


Eton between the two dis iſions. 


Ide Magnificent had by this time 


Wn::euvring for ſome time. upon 


Went began with a moſt furious 


Emanders ; the others ſpeedily joined 
Ia the thundering feſtivity. 


Poch fleets wearing weſtward, the 


Fouily affailed by the ſecond, and 
Wovered in their flight by Capt. 
Bride, the Commodore. The 


Al over, but they were miſtaken, 
por the French line (as it was called) 
Nore upon the larboard tack, and 
paced the Engliſh with redoubled 
Pigour. This contiyued until half 
Falter one, when they were a ſecond 
ime obliged to give way. : 

ts Majeſty returned, highly 


les of battle. Capt. M*eBride, 


Commodore Goodall, in the Car- 


bead, and fo till the rear ſhip of 
Dee britiſh line was oppofite the 


Whe diſpoſitions were made for an 


oined the ſecond Fe line. After 


Wiicrent tacks, in order to bring 
eich other to action, the engage- 


Ecannonade between the two Com- 
In about a quarter of an hour, 


Wrſt line gave way, and were furi- 


People on ſhore conceived it was 
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pleaſed with his excurſion, about 
half after three, under a ſalute of 


the fort; &c. | 
Thurſday 20. His Majeſty, un- 


accompanied by any of the Royal 


Family, left Saltram, and went to 
the Victualling Office, to examine 
the ſtate of the proviſions. He 


ordered a caſk to be opened, and 


a piece to be taken out, and ſent to 


Saltram, for his own taſting. He 


then viſited the Lower Fort, the 


citadel, the ramparts, the ſtorehouſe, 
and laſt of all the ſubterraneous 


works, the mines, &c. in which 
no perſon but the Duke of Rich. 


mond, Lord George Lenox (the 
Governor), and the Chief Engi- 


neer, was permitted to accompany 


him. When he mounted the upper 
part of the garriſon, he was received 


by the Mayor and Corporation, the 
Invalids, and a detachment of the 


South Devon militia, their muſic 
playing God fave the King,” and 
who attended in his walk round 


the ramparts. When he came to 
the Governor's houſe, the Mayor 
and Corporation were admitted tothe 


Royal preſence, and a dutiful and 


loyal addreſs was preſented, and 


moſt gracioufly received. The Cor- 


poration had the honour of kiſſing 


hands. His Majeſty left the fort, 
and procceded by water to the Gun 
Wharf, and ſurveyed the ordnance. - 
Friday 21. Their Majeſties viſit- 
ed Mount Edgcumbe.—On their 


lazcing, fixteen young maidens, 
dreſſed in white, preceded the Royal 
Pair, ſtrewing roles, carnations, and 


myrtles; and when they came to 
the ſteps that lead to the grand 


arcade, each maiden, on her knee, 
preſented a curious flower to their 
Majeſties, which was graciouſly re- 


ceived. The dinner and deſert 


were ſumptudus and elegant. 


* 
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At ſix the King retired, and took 
water, accompanied by a large fleet 


of boats and barges, and was rowed 


through the Sound of Saltram. 


Saturday 22. The Royal Family 
viſited Marſlow, the ſeat of Mr, 

Hayward, iituated on the banks of 
the Tamar. The woods belonging to 
this gentieman extend nearly three 
miles down the river, in the molt 


ſinking and romantic ſituations. 
Several new roads were cut through 
theſe woods, for the accominoda- 


tion of the Royal Viſitors, who {ſpent 
two hours in admiration of their 
_ beauties, and repeated their viſit on 
Monday the 24th, 


The two following days were 


ſpent in exploring the courſe of 
the Tamar. On Wedneſday, they 
landed at Kitley, an ancient ſeat 
of the Edgecumbe family, ſituated 
about fourteen miles up the Tamar. 
Triumphal cars, with four wheels 
each, and two ponies, were provid- 


ed to convey their Majeſties and 


the Princefles to the cattle, which 
ſtands on a proud eminence, about a 
| quarter of a mile from the banks of 
On their arrival at the 


duter gate 21 pateraroes were fired. 


After viewing the ancient curioſities 
of the caſtle, amongſt Which are 
ſeveral pieces of old armour, and 


partaking of ſome refreſhment, the 
whole party reimbarked, and re- 


turned to Saltram at two in the af- 
_ ternoon, highly gratified by the no- 


velty of the freſh- water navigation. 


The next morning they left Sal- 


tram, on their return to Weymouth. 


: Before his Majeſty's departure, he 
Was gracioufly pleaſed to confer 


the honour of knighthood on Tho- 


mas Bayard, Eſq; Captain of the 
Impregnable, who had the bonour 


to ſteer his Majeſty's barge in his ex- 


_ Eurſions durin g bis Rav at this port, 
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Friday 28. Their Majeſties I 


rived at Weymouth ; where Lo 


Thurlow, and ſeveral other great 
officers of ſtate, waited to attend 
the King in Council. 

Monday 31. The weather, which 
for ſome days paſt had proved ub. 
favourable, cleared- -0P; and their 


Majeſties recommenced their lex. 
excur ſions. 


The Queen this day N 
to Captain Douglas, a (mall gal 


medallion of the thip he commangz, 


to be given by him to Mrs. Doug. 
las, as an ornament to be warn 
about her neck; and which the 
ladies. of her Majefty' s tulte ate 
likcwile 1 in poſſeſſion of, 

Friday 4. His Majeſty backed, 
and afterwards: took his uſual ever; 


ciſe on horſeback. In this excurſion 
he was overtaken by a {mart ſhower, 
and returned dripping wet; bu 
fortunately took no cold. | 


Saturday 5, The whole Royal 
Family, with their ſuite, made 
an azreeable trip, on board the 
South :mpton; and were fo wel 


Aatisfied with their excurſon, 


that they extended the uſual di 
tance, and exceeded conſide 


ably the wonted time of their fe. 


turn. Notwithſtanding which, tief 
honoured the theatre with their 
preſence in the evening, when Mr, 
Chalmers, from the Dublin thes- 
tre, made his firſt appearance, 
the character of Marplot, and wa 


far ourably recetved. 


Sunday 6. The Roy al Family 
attended divine-ſervice on board 


the Magnificent. The Kev. Mr 


Clif:con. cficiated, and delivers 
an excellent diſcourſe on the ona 
ter deck, of which the Nh 
Queen, and Royal F amilh, occupied 
the ſtarboard ide, under the qrat 


ter- deck awning. The larben 
5 | | 6 


the centre of the quarter- deck ſat 
the officers of the ſhip; and bebind 
| them were placed the ſnip's com- 
pany and marines, who formed 
themſelves into a creſcent. 

As ſoon as ſervice was over, 
their Majeſties went forward to the 
clergyman, and thanked him tor 
bis ſermon, and the Queen expreſſed 
her with to have it tranſcribed. — 


Vonted good-humour and affability, 
went to the foremoſt part of the 
| cangway, for the curioſity of ſeeing 
the ſeamen's dinner ſerved to them; 
here the remained near ten mi- 
Inutes, ſeemingly highly delighted. 

At two o'clock, his Majeſty, 
W fer partaking of ſome refreſh- 
ments in the great cabin, deſired 


the ſame etiquette took place as on 
bis cxtr, viz. Manning the yards and 
cheering. . 

Monday 7. Their Mafeſties viſited 


Miss Damer. Green baize, firew- 
ed with flowers, was ſpread from 


Princeſs Royal, Lady Courtoun, 
and Miſs Damer, got into an open 
carnage, drawn by fix grey ponies, 


Wrinceſſes Auguſta and Elizabeth, 
With Lady Waldegrave, accompani- 
ed tem in the ſame kind of vehicle. 
Hs Majeſty, Lord Milton, and 
attendants, rode on  hor{cback. 


diewed the furrounding country. 
de company returned about four 
Pcleck to dinner, which was ſump- 
[vous and elegant, and worthy of the 
Royal Gueſts. Their Majeſties left the 
| Lodge about half after ſix, and arriv- 


I The Princeſs Elizabeth, with her 


bis boat might be manned; when. 


Milton Abbey, and were received 
at the entrance by, Lord Milton and 


the carriage to the houſe. The 


mounted by three poltillions. The 


They went round the grounds, and 


at Glouceſter-lodge at half after 
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or leſt, contained the Noblefſe. In 


nine, well pleaſed with their viſit. 
| Tueſday 8, In the evening, a 


ſelect party met at Glovceiter- 
houſe, by invitation of their Ma-. 


jeſties, to dance and ſup. The 
Noblemen who had the honour of 


ſtanding up with the Princeſſes were 
the Lords Weſtmorland, Chatham, 


Cheſterfield, and Courtoun; ten 
couple were as many as they could 
muſter, and they did not break up 
till near three in the morning. 


This feſtival was in celebration 


of their Majeſties marriage, it being 
the anniverſary of that happy event. 


Ihe three following days were 
ſpent in excurſions upon the ſea on 


board the Southampton; and his Ma- 
jeſty was pleaſed to confer the hon- 
our of knighthood on Andrew Snape 


Douglas, captain of the Southamp- 
ton frigate, 


Monday 14. This day the Royal 
Family took their departure from 


Weymouth. On the King's ſtep- 
ping into his coach, the guns from 


the batrery were fred, and the fa- 
lute returned by the Magnificent 
and Southampton, with every ſhip 


in the harbour. 


In the evening, the Royal Fa- 
mily arrived at Longleat, the ſeat 
of the Marquis of Bath, where they 


reſted during the night, and the 
next day were entertained with 
viewing the. deliphtful proſpects 


that every where. lurround that 


beautiful manſon. e 
On the 16th, they ſat out from 


Longleat, about eleven o'clock, 


and arrived at Tottenham Park, 


the ſeat of Lord Ayleſbury, abodt 


four in the afternoon. Here they 


were not Jeſs magnificently receiv- 


ed, nor leſs aſſiduouſly attended. 


Whatever could charm the eve, or. 


gratify taſte, abounded hege in full 
protution, | | 
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On the 17th, they left Totten- 


ham Park about ten in the morn- 


ing; and, | . 
On the 18th, their Majeſties and 


Princeſſes arrived at Windſor, about 


three in the afternoon, 


in full 
health, and joyous ſpirits. | 


—— — * a 


Correct and authentic Copies of the 


T avelve Propoſitions, ſubmitted, on 
Tueſday Evening, by Mr. Wilber- 
force, {0 the Confideration of the 
Committee, to aubom the Report of 
the Privy Council, warious Petitions 


for the Abolition of the SL ALE 


TRADE, and other Papers relative 


thereto, had been referred: which 


7 ropefttions ber, by Con/ent „ Or dere 


ed to lie an the T able. 


IIA the number of ſaves 
FF anvually carried from the 
coaſt of Atrica, in Britiſh veſſels, 
is ſuppoſed to amount to about 
38, ooo. EI 
That the number annually car- 
Tied ro the Britiſh Weſt-India 
Iſlands has amounted to about 
22, co, on an average of four 
years, to the year 1787 incluſive. 


That the number annually re- 


tained in the ſaid iſlands, as far 
as appears by the cuſtom-houſe 


accounts, has amounted, on the 


tame average, to about 17,5co. 

| %% oO 
That much the greater number 
of the Negroes carried away by 


European veſſels are brought from 


_ the interior parts of the continent 
of Africa, and many of them from a 
very great diſtance. „„ 
That no preciſe information ap- 
pears to have been obtained of the 
manner in which theſe perſons have 
been made ſlaves. | 

But that from the accounts, as 


profit of their maſters, in fone 


tries on their ſubjects, or privat 


for pretended or aggravated crine 
to encourage acts of opprelio 


the natural courſe of c1v1112al 


far as any have been procured oi ths 
ſubje&, with reſpect to the ſlave 
brought from the interior parts gf 
Africa, and from the informaig 
which has been received reipectin 
the countries nearer to the ai 
the ſlaves may in general 0 
claſſed under tome of the following 
deſcriptions : 8 
1ſt. Priſoners taken in war. 
2d. Free perſons ſold for ebt, 
or on account of real or input 
crimes, particularly adultery a 
witchcraft, in which caſes they a 
frequently fold with their whol 
families, and ſometimes for th 
profit of thoſe by whom they a; 
condemned. - | 
zdly. Domeſtic flaves {01d fo; th 


places at the will of the malen, 
and in ſome places on being col. 
demned by them, for real or ins 
puted crimes. : | 

Ath. Perfons made ſlaves by vw 
rious acts of oppreſiion, violence, 
or fraud, committed either by the 
princes and chiefs of thode coun 


individuals on each other, cr [altly 
by Europeans, engaged in ll 
trafic. 3 | 

55 III. | 

That the trade carried on b 
European nations on the cok 
Africa, for the purchale of {avs 
has neceſſarily a tendency 10 C 
caſion frequent and cruel WA 
among the natives, to produce u 
juſt convictions and pu;illimeal 


violence, and fraud, and to obi 


and improvement in thoſe cv 

tries. 

33 8 
That che continent of Africa, 


highly important to the trade and 
zaufactures of this kingdom, and 
hich are in a great meaſure pecu- 


And that the foil and climate have 
een found by experience well 


ticles, with which we are now 
ther wholly or in a great part 
plied by foreign nations. 

That an extenſive commerce with 


robably be ſubſtituted in the place 
that which is now carried on in 
wes, ſo as at leaſt to afford a re- 
un for the ſame quantity of goods 
has annually been carried thither 


ch a commerce might reaſonably 
n to the progreſs of civilization 


ent, 18 
That the Slave Trade has been 
jurious and deſtrudive to the Bri- 
ſeamen, who have been em- 
oyed therein. And that the mor- 


eater than in his Majeſty's ſhips 


than has been uſual in Britiſh veſ- 
b employed in any other trade. 
3 

That the mode of tranſporting 
e ſlaves from Africa to the Weſt 
dies, neceſſarily expoſes them to 
ky and grievous ſufferings, for 
ich ao regulations can provide 
adequate remedy; and that in 
tlequence thereof, a large pro- 
ed during the voyage. 
Vil: E 
That a large proportion of the 


a to that quarter of the globe. 


Wapted to the production of other 


rica in theſe commodities might 


g Britich veſſels: and laſtly, that 
e expected to increaſe in propor- 
nd improvement on that conti- 


und by experience to be peculiarly 


lity among them has been much 


tioned on the coaſt of Africa, 


lon of them has annually pe- | 
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ts preſent ſtate, furniſhes ſeveral 
E 11able articles of commerce, 


ſlaves fo tranſported has alſo periſh- 
ed in the harbours in the Weſt 
Indies, previous to their being 
fold : That this loſs is ſlated by the 
aſſembly of the Iſland of Jamaica, 
at about four and a half per cent. 
of the number imported; and is by 
medical perſons of experience in 
that iſland aſcribed in great mea- 


ſure to diſeaſes contracted during 


the voyage, and to the mode of treat- 
ment on board the ſhips, by which 
thoſe diſeaſes have been ſuppreſſed 
for a time, in order to render the 
flares fit for immediate ſale. 
| VIII. 
That the loſs of newly- imported 


negroes, within the firſt three years 
after their importation, bears a large 


proportion to the whole number 


imported. | ; 


That the natural increaſe of po- 
pulation among the 1laves in the 


iſtands appears to have been im- 
peded principally by the following 


it, The inequality of the ſexes 


in the importattons from Africa. 


2d. The general diſſoluteneſs of 
manners among the ſlaves, and the 
want of proper regulations tor the 
encouragement of marriages, and 
of rearing children. 5 
3d. The particular diſeaſes which 
are prevalent among them, and 
which are in ſome inſtances attri- 
buted to too ſevere labour, or rigo- 
rous treatment, and in others too 
inſufficient or improper food. 
4th. Thoſe diſeaſes which affect 


a large proportion of negro children 


in their infancy, and thoſe to which 
the negroes newly imported trom 
Africa have been found to be par- 
ticularly liable. 5 55 


. | 

That the whole number of the 
| Daves in the ifland of Jamaica, 
— . — = — 
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in 1768, was about 167,000 
That the number in 
1774 was, as ſtated by | 
Governor Keith, about 193,000 


And that the number in 
December 1787, as 
ſtated by Lieut. Go- 
vernor Clarke, was 


about — — — 256,000 
That by comparing theſe numbers 


with the numbers 1mported into 
and retained in the iſland in the 


ſeveral years from 1768 to 1774 
incluſive, as appearing from the 


accounts delivered to the Com- 


mittee of 'Trade by Mr. Fuller, 


and in the ſeveral years from 1775 
mcluſive, to 1787 alſo incluſive, 


as appearing by the accounts deli- 


vered in by the Inſpector General, 
and allowing for a loſs of about 
' 1-224 part by deaths on ſhip- board 
after entry, as ſtated in the reports 
of the Aſſembly of the ſaid iſland 
of Jamaica, it appears, that the 
annual exceſs of deaths above births 
in the iſland, in the whole period 
of 19 years, has been in the pro- 
portion of 7-8ths per tent. comput- 
Ing on the medium number of 


ſlaves, in the iſlapd during that 
period. That in the firlt fix years 


of the ſaid nineteen, the exceis of 
deaths was in the proportion of 


rather more than one on every 


| hundred on the medium number. 


That in the laſt thirteen vears of 


the ſaid nineteen, the excets of 


deaths was in the proportion of 
about three-fitths on every hundred 


on the medium number: and that 
a number of flaves, amounting to 
15,000, is ſtated by the report of 
the iſland of Jamaica, to have 


periſhed during the laiter period, 
in conſequence of repeated hurri- 


canes, and of the want of foreign 
| ſupplies of provifions. + 


into this iſland, according to the 
lame account, (not allowing for 


about five on every hundred, com. 


excets of deaths was in the propor- 


to 1786, both inclutive, the excetd 


XI. 
That the whole number of fue 
in the iſland of Barbadoe; was, 
the year 1764, according to the 
account given into theCommittezgs 
Trade by Mr. Braithwaite, 70,706 
That in 1774, the number 
was, by the ſame account 74.870 
In 1780, by ditto — — (68,2 
In 1781, after the hurri- 
cane, according to the 
lame account — — 63,2, 
In 1786, by ditto — — 621 
That by comparing theſe num: 
bers with the number imports 


any re-exportatiou) that the a. 
nual excess of deaths above births, 
in the ten years, from 1764 U 
1774, was in the proportion of 


pating on the medium number of 
flaves in the 1tfland during that 
period. ” | 

That in the ſeven years fron 
1774 to 1780, both incluſive, tne 


tion of about one and one third on 
every hundred on the medium nun- 
Dre: i | | 
That between the year 170 ard 
1781, there appears to have been a 
decreaſe in the uumber of llaves 
of about 5000. 

That in the ſix years from 176 


deaths was in the proportion of rather 
leſs than ſeven-eighths in every au: 
dred on the medium number. 
And that in the four years froh 
1783 to 1786, both incluſive, te 
excels of deaths was in the propor: 
tion of rather leſs than one-tairl 
in every hundred on the median 

number. 
And that during the whole pe 
riod there is no doubt that fo 
weld 


here exported from the iſland, but 
duliderably more in the firſt part 
bf thus period than in the laſt, 

| XII. 

| That the accounts from the lee- 
ird illands, and from Dominica, 
btenada, and St. Vincent's, do not 
nin ſufficient grounds for com- 
zring the ſtate of population in 
Je laid iſlands at different periods, 
Iich the number of flaves which 
ve been from time to time im 
orted into the ſaid iflands, and 
knorted there from. But that from 
e evidence which has been re- 
cred reſpecting the preſent ſtate 
F theſe iflands, as well as of la- 
baica and Barbadocs, and from a 
poſideration of the means of ob- 
hating the caules which have 
itberto operated to impede the 
atural increaſe of the ſlaves, and 
Flefſening the demand for manual 


poſit of the planter, it appears that 
9 conſiderable or permanent in- 
hnvenience would reſult from dif- 


frican {lay es. 


* - —— — 8 — 


E public ſtatue of the late 
Sir G. Savile, Bart, is at 


Ithedral, It is fixed on an ele- 
ant marble pedeſtal, ſix feet high, 

the frize of which are introdu- 
d the emblems of Wiſdom, Forti- 


prelented leaning on a pillar, 
lamp in his right hand a ſcroll, 


e Freehsl ders of the County of To's. 
de back ground is of white marble, 


— 2 — AW 
2 | __ = 


nt is fixteen feet, and is executed 
ale a ſtyle as to ond 8 


bbour, without diminilhing the 


batinuing the farther im IPErFRLiGn of 


ngth finiſhed, and erected in Vork 


Ie, and Eternity. Sir George is 
Which is written, The Petition of 


Id the whole height of the monu- 
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credit to the ſtatuary. On the front 
of the pedeſtal is _ TY 
inſcription: 
To the memory of 
Sir GEORGE SAVIL x, Bart. 
who, 
In five ſucceſſive parliaments, 
W the county of 
Kork, | 
The public love and eſteem of his 
Fellow citizens 
Have decreed this 
Monument, 


In private life he was beneyolent and | 


ſincer es 
His charittes were extenſive and ſecret : : 


IIS whole heart was formed on principles. 


Ot generoſity, . Juſtice, aud 
Univ erſal candour. 
In Public, the patron of every national 
improvement; 
In the Senate, incorrupt; 


In! his commerce with the world, difin- 


tereſted. 
By genius enlightened in the means of 
doing good, 
He was unwearied in doing it. 
His life was an ornament and a bleſſing 
to the age in Which he lived; 
And, after death, his 
| Memory 
m continue to be beneficial to mankind, 
Ry holding forth an example of 
Pure and unaffected virtue, 
Meſt worthy of imitation, 
To the lateſt poſterity. 


He departed th this life, January the gth, 


17 784, 
In the zSth year of his age, 
Beloved and lamented. 


—_—_ — 


Account 5 the 9 5 ef the ending ; 


at Windſor :n Nova Scotia. 


Halifax, 1 11. 


N Saturday the iſt of this 
month, the Academy at Wind- 
ſor was opened by the Right Reve- 


rend the biſhop of Nova Scotia 


A numerous and reſpectable com- 


pany, conſiſting of the magiſtrates 


and principal gentlemen of the 
county 
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county of Hants, attended, which 
added much to the folemnity that 
was obſerved on an occaſion ſo 


truly pleafing as the founding and 


opening the firſt public ſeminary 
for learning in this province. 
The Biſhop began with prayers, 
and then delivered a Latin oration, 
in which he pointed out the many 
advantages the public would derive 
from the inſtitution ; and ſeverally 


addreſſed the magiſtrates, the tu- 


tors, and the ſtudents. 5 

lle next read over the regula- 
tions that were eſtabliſhed by the 
_ gentlemen appointed to undertake 


_ the general government of the 


 Academy—Thele regulations are 
well calculated to preſerve order, 
to enforce diligence in the tutors, 


and promote application and im-- 


Provement in the ſtudents; and 


7 the books to be read by the ſeveral 


claſſes are ſpecified, being the ſame 
that are read in the beſt ſeminaries 
in England. | 


Seventeen ſtudents, the number 
then preſent, were next admitted 
cation, to inſpire univerſal gu- 


Into the Academy; and the Biſhop 
very earneſtly addreſſed them and 
the tutors, in Engliſh, on the ſub- 
jecd of their reſpective duties. 


„„ 
Right Reverend Sir, 
The magiſtrates and gentlemen 


who have the honour to attend you 


this day, in behalf of themſelves 
and the inhabitanrs of Hants, be 


leave to expreſs their happinefs 


on the occaſion, when the eſtabliſh- 


ment of a public ſeminary for 
learning, under your guidance and 


-overnment, affords them the com- 
for and hope, that the children, 


the ſentiments that diftiuouiſh th 
gentleman, and the morality and 


rendered infinitely more ſo 0 9 


every perſon in the diſtrict yy 


and, we truſt, will yield eren 
vince is ſupported with ſuch ent. 


thanks to our benign Sovereign 
for the gracious and diltinguilel 


in the appointment of a divine, 


gion, as Biſhop of this proving, 
do ſuperintend this eſtabliſhment 
The buſineſs of the Academy 
being finiſhed, the magiſtrates and 
_ gentlemen of the county of Hants 
_ preſented the following Addreſs to prayer, that you may live lap 

do complete the work you hu 
begun, and long to witnels il 


by this affectionate and pole 


as well as in general the yy} d 
this province, will have toe jg; 
mable advantage of ſuch equeyig 
as forms the man of learning, gig 


— 


11 1 1 


piety of the true chriſtian. 
_ Happy as the occaſion is, h ; 


as well as to every parem, and 


repreſent, by the particular fal. 
faction arifing from the influence 
your preſence and encouragement 
has had with all claſſes of people; 


bleſſing to be expected from pizy, 
morality, and learning, while th 
charge allotted to you in this pre. 


—— — n. 25 . * 2 


nent abilities and zeal for the pubs 
Ok ER 
We humbly offer our grattf 


mark of his regard for this province, 
poſſeſſed of every virtue and quilt 


rence, affection, and love of til 


and to extend the light of the gol 
pel among his faithful ſudieck; 
and to Heaven we offer our fervent 


comfort and happineſs of all vil 
benefit by thoſe inſtances of Ro 
favour, till the Saviour, whoſe gol 
you teach, ſhall reward your me 
with everlaſting bliſs. 
To which the Biſhop returtl 
dme following Anſwer. 
Gentlemen, i 

I feel myſelf exceedingly obig 


dess, for which be pleaſed to ac- 
| cept of my ſincereſt thanks. 5 


opening a public ſeminary of learn- 
ing at Windſor, which promiſes 
many advantages to the province. 

This inſtitution, and its concomi— 
tant benefits, originated from our 
moſt gracious and beloved Sove- 
reign, who, among other inſtances 
Jof his royal attention to the welfare 
of his faithful ſubjects, ſtrongly re- 
commended the meaſure ; and the 
legiſlature of this province, with 
2 promptneſs and zeal which reflect 


adopted, and took the proper ſteps 


Land in co-operating with my worthy 
fellow-ſubjects in ſo uſeful a deſign, 


and ſincerity, to execute the truſt 
repoſed in me; and that the buſi- 
eis is happily brought to its pre- 
Went ſtage, is greatly owing to the 


teceived from his Excellency the 
Lieutenant Governor, and the other 


Province to undertake the general 


probation which you are pleaſed 
dbeflo on my conduct is very 
tering, and will ſerve to ſtimu- 


pod cauſe. 


Keecleſs to enlarge on the advan- 
ages of literature and a virtuous 
cation, as you appear to be 
ally ſenüble of them. I ſhawl 
ll obierve, that from {cience the 
LIghtened philoſopher gerives his 
. 


permit me at the ſame time to 
congratulate you on an event ſo 
| :nterefting, as the founding and 


konour on all its members, inſtantly 
Ito carry into eſfect the Royal in- 


fruction— Happy in promoting 
te beneficent views of his Majeſty, 


I endeavoured, with all good faith 


ready concurrence and aid which I 
and may uſeful learning, 


entlemen, who, with me, were 
pppointed by the late Act of the 


government of the Academy. The 


ke my future exertions in the ſame 


To you, gentlemen, it would be 


W. 
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ſuperiority over the untutored ſa- 
vage, and that to the diſcipline and 
inſtructions received in early youth, 
the devout Chriſtian is indebted, 
next to God, for thoſe enlarged 
and liberal ſentiments, that inte- 
grity of heart, and glowing ardour 
tor the good of others, which place 
him ſo high above the ignorant, 
vicious, and felfiſh part of man- 
kind. | N py 
As this Academy is fixed in your 
vicinity, I earneſtly recommend it 
to your patronage and aſſiſtance in 
any difficulties that may occaſion- 


ally ariſe; In particular, I re- 


queſt the worthy magiſtrates rigo- 


rouſly to enforce the laws againſt 


drunkenneſs, profane ſwearing, pro- 
fanation of the Lord's day, and 


other vices, agreeable to his Ma- 


jeſty's late proclamation, that the 
ſtudents may not be injured by bad 

examples. 
It is unneceſſary to aſſure you, 


that 1 feel the utmoſt anxiety for 


the ſucceſs. of this Academy. May 
the Almighty bleſs and proſper it! 


may it floerith, and become, as 


it is intended, a public blefling !—- 
pure 
religion, virtue, order, and loyalty, 
flow from hence, as from 2 com- 
mon ſource, and extenſively diffuſe 
their ſalutay cffeQs through every 


part of the provitice ! 


Mi. Burke's Letter to Mr. Montague, 
on the Suliject H the Cen/ure mowed 
in the Howe of Commons, reſyefting 

" , * ; ; gp" oth , ; 
Wards /poken by him in Weſeminſter” 


& 4 


Ha! * | 
oa, 

I TH the conſent, as you. 

know, and the approbation 


cf the Committee, I am zefolved to 
perlevere 
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perſevere i in the reſolution L had 
formed, and had declared to the 


Houſe, that nothing ſhould per- 
ſuade me, upon any occaſion, leaſt 


of all upon the preſent, to enter 


into a laboured, litigious, artificial 


defence of my conduct. Such a 
made of defence belongs to another 


fort of conduct, and to caules of a 
different deſcription. 


As a faithful and ingenuous ſer- 


vant, I owe to the Houſe a plain 
and ſimple explanation of any part 


of my bchaviour, which thall be 
called in queſtion before them. 1 
have given this explanation; and 


in doing ſo, I have done every 


thing which my own honour and 
my duty to the Houle could poſſibly 


require at my hands. The rel 
belongs to the Houſe. 


They, 1 have no doubt, will a& 


in a manner fit for a wiſe body, at- 
tentive to its reputation. I mult be 


ſuppoſed to know ſometbing of th 


duty of a proſecutor for the public; : 
-- etherwiſe neither ought the Houſe 


to have conferred that truſt upon 


me, nor ought I to have accepted 
it. I have not been diſapproved 
of by the firſt abilities in the 


kingdom, appointed by the ſame 


authority, not only for my aſtit- 
Ance, but for my direction and 
controul. 
me with a partial iriendihip, con- 


You, who have honoured 


tinued without intermimon for 
twenty-four years, would not have 


- failed in giving me that firſt, and 


moſt deciſive proof of friendſhip, to 
enlighten my 1gnorance, and to 


rectify my miſtakes. You have 
not done either; and I muſt act 


on the inference. It is no com- 
pliment to mention what is known 
to the world, how well qualified 
you are for that oiice, from your 


deep parkigmentary knowledge, 


(tor they could have 50 ihe 


entire credit for the yeracy 
every fact athrm or degy: 


with the agents of a criminal 
whom it is my duty to bring! 


violate my truſt, by turning my; 
J 
N 


proſecution are, nor wit 


through ſo many years, 1 22% 


and your perfect acquaintarice wig 
all the eminent examples of th, 
ancient and modern vo rd. 5 

The Houſe h aving, upon an 0n1. 
nion of my diligence aud fidelity, 


motive) put a great trot jg 
my hands, ought to give me 4 


at 


Y of 


it they fail with regard 20 we . 

D e 
is at leaſt in my power to be hee 
to myſelf. I will not commit my. 


ielt in an unbecominy 2 contention 


— 49 


juſtice. Jam a member c 
mittee of Sectecy, an d. E ol 
felt into a defendant, an: r0 
forward in my own. enen 
the evidence which I hate pere 
pared for his conviction. | wil 
not let him knew on hat doch. 
ments I rely. I will no: ter 

know who the Witnelics 167 


have to Cepoie againſt him. 
I have no fort of doubt 
conſtancy and integrity Cf tnole gut 
ne; Hes, yet: be *Ccauie the | 
men to whom, {rom my an nt 


tion, I owe protection, | c:riitnd 


o ex poſe them ether Co 1 Path 
or to danger. I will-not hold tha 
out to be 1mportuned or men2ce 
or diſcredited; or run denn, 0 
poſſibly to be ruined in their fot 
tunes by the power and inflceace 
this dehnquent; except wit 

national ſe les e 4 Ol 
conſiderations. If I mult i 
1 will ſuffer alone No was wi 
fall a ſacrifice to a feeble: {c::toul 
on my part, that at this ue! 
day might make me _1peten 
thoſe libels, which, by Ceipin 


1 


1 50 
19 
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q length n the bonovr of being 
joined in commiſſion with this Com- 
nittee, and becoming an hum- 
ble inſtrument in the ha nds of pub- 
lic jultice. 
The only favour 1 hes: to ſuppli- 
cate from the Houle is, that meir 
goodnets would! {pare to the we ke 


2A KC & 


of their members any unneceflary 


er by let ting me know, as 
Kpcedily as poſadle, whether they 
with to Ciſcharge me from my pre - 
eat office. If they do not, 1 ſo- 
Pemaly promiſe them that, 
God's aſſi tance, I will, 
per of their Committee, purſue 
heir buſineſs to the end— that no 
i omentary dis favour ſhall flacken 
my diligence in the great 1 
hey have undertake er hat ] wil 
Iy open, with the force of ir rrefilti- 
ble ya this dark ſcene of. bri 
ery, peculation, and groſs pecunt- 
Wo errapLIon, v which F have begun 
W unfold, and ia the midſt of Which 
dy courſe had becn arreſted. 
This poor Indian ſtratagem of 
ing he accuſer into a defendant, 
js been too often and too uniform! y 
aciſed by Devi Sing, Mr. 
gs, and Gunga Daren: 8 Bs 
ther Banyans, black and white, to 
we any longer the flizhce it effect 
=: me, whom long ler 
das Committees has m 
quainted with the 
Faicutta, If the Houſe will ſuffe 
e to go on, the moment is at 
Ind y wacn my defence, aud lug 
Inn it the defence of the Hovi: 
U be made in the only way, in 
ich my truſt permits me to make 
by proving juridically on this 
Cling criminal the facts and the 
lt which we have charged 
on him. As to the relevancy t 
ne facts, the Committee of Im- 
Kincat muſt be the tole judge 
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until they are handed over to the. 
Court competent to give a final 
In that 
Court the agent of Mr, Haſtings 
will ſoon enough be called upon to 


give his own teſtimony wich regard 


to the conduct of his principal, 
Tae agent ſhall not eſcape from 
the neceſſity of delivering It nor 
will the principal eſcape from the 
teitimony 7. of his agent, | 
{ hope I have in no moment of 
this purſuit tow by me continu ed, 
in one ſhay: pe or other, for near eight 
years) M-wa the ſmalleſt ſymptoms 
of collution or prevarication. The 
laft point in which I ſhould wiſh to 
ſhew it, is in the charge concerning 
pecuniary corruption—a corruption 
o great and ſo ſpreading, that the 
moit unſpotted characters will be 
juſtißed in taking meaſures for 
themſelves againſt ſuf. 
picien. Neither hope, nor fear, 
nor anger, nor wearine! s, nor diſ- 
of any kind, hall 
move me from this truſt nothing 
but an act of the Houſe, formally 
AKIN away my _commiſton, or 
vtally cutting off means of 
I truſt we are all 
of us animated by che {ame (CL 
ments 
This perſeverance In us may be 
called obſtinacx, inf ſpired by malice. 
Mot one of vs, however, ] Has a cauſe. 
What know! edge have 
we of Sir Elijah Impey, with whom, 
you know, we began; or Mr. Haſ. 
kings, WII uy we aiterwards found 
in cur way? Party views cannot. 
be our motive. Is it not notori- 
lat, if we thought it con- 
ſiſtent with our duty, we might 
have at leaſt an eqaal ſhare of 
e Indian inte: cits 8 WRIch now 18 
I ft to a man againſt us? 
am ſure 4 reverence the Houſe, 
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as a member of Parliament and in a petition preſented to port 
an Engliſhman ought to do; and Lordſhips in the beginning of thin 
mall ſubmit to its deciſion with year, repreſented the harditips ang 
due humility. I have given this grievances, and but a part of the 
apology for abandoning a formal hardſhips and grievances, which | 
defence, in writing to you, though thought I had ſuſtained whey 1, 
it contains in effect not much more one year of this Impeachment had 
than I have delivered in my place. paſſed ; theſe have accumulated,.. 
But this mode is leſs liable to Many of them have proportion, 
miſrepreſentation, and a trifle more ably accumulated, with the tins 
permanent, —It will remain with that has fince elapſed, but in my 


-2 + ad —_— «©. a a " _— 1 ins 


you either for my future acquutal, ſenſe of them, they have been 0 
or condemnation, as I ſhall behave. infinitely aggravated, when I hate | 
I am, with ſincere affection and , ſeen ſo little done, and ſo moch | 
reſpect; „ time expended ; ſuch a long perigg . 
My dear Sir, N conſumed, and yet not one tent | | 
Your faithful friend, part, of one ſingle article of the J 
And humble ſervant, twenty, which compoie the charge, 1 
Gerrard ret, (Signed) brought to a concluſion on the partof © | 
May 1, 1789. EDMUN D BURN. the proſecution only. If fre month 
[(An err, have been thus conſumed, What 
En i au period, my Lords, ſhnll 1 eſtiny, 
— z . as neceffary for the remainder of 


= | 5 the Impeachment? My life, in any | 
| T he following ig ſaid ts be an authens eſtimation ot it, will not be A 
tic Tranſcript of the Speech of Mr. cient. It is impoſſihle that I ſhould 
Haſtings, eddrefed to the High ſurvive to its cloſe, it continued, a 
Court of Parliament. | it has hitherto proceeded : aid al. 
1 though 1 know not What to make 
My Lords, „ the ſpecific prayer of my petition, [ 
ec N 4 AY I be permitted to do beſeech your Lordſhips to cen. 
II otter a fe, words to your der what injury my health, and my 
Lordſhips:— fortune mult ſuſtain, if it be your 
1 feel myſelf unequal to the oc- determination that I mult wait til 
caſion which ſo ſuddenly calls upon it ſhall pleaſe the juſtice, or the 
me to ſtate to your Lordſhips what I candour of the honourable Houte cl 
tee] of the unexampled hardſhips Commons, which has impeached 
of this trial. I came here to-day me before your Lordſhips, to cloſe 
utterly unprepared for ſuch an event, this proſecution.” _ 
as that which I perceive now im- «© My Lords, I hope I Hall oo 
pending; I therefore entreat your be thought to deviatc from the re 
Lordſhips to indulge me for a few ſpect which 1 feel, equal:y, [ 20 
moments, while I recollect my ſel f—- ſure, with any man 118 ing, tor dun 
«« ] muſt beg you will be pleaſed high court, if l ſay, that had a pre 
to conſider the ſituation in which cedent exiſted in England, of 
I ſtand, and the awe which I muſt man accuſed, and impeached 3 
unavoidably feel, in addreſling this have been, whoſe trial had acta 
augait altembly. I have already, been protracted to ſuch a length, f 
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171 had conceived it poſſible that 


mine could have been fo protract- 


| hope your Lordſhips will 
[ gb 1 if 1 ſay—I would at 
| once have pleaded guilty ; I would 
| not have ſuſtained this trial; I 
would have reſted my cauſe and 


| to me than life, upon that truth, 
S which ſooner or later will ſnew itleit, 
This, my Lords, J would have 
done, rather than have ſubmitted 


ſerere, than any puniſhment your 
Lordthips could have inflicted upon 
me, had I pleaded guikyv. What 
| mult I not continue to experience, 
by a life of impeachment? _ 

and now, my Lords, I beg 
leave to ſubmit my caſe to your 


is in your power to apply a remedy 
| to the hardſhips which I have ſuſtain- 
ed, and to thoſe which I am yet 


W it. | cannot be fo unreaſonable 
© 23 to expect that your Lordſhips 
Qould waite more time in the con- 


| my character, which is much dearer 


to a trial, which of itſelf has been a 
puniſhment a hundred times more 


| Lordſhips, well knowing that if it rs 


lixely to ſuffer, your Lordibips will. 


tinuation of this trial, when the 
year 15 ſo much advarced, and 
when, as I believe, by the cuſtom 
of Parliament, it h:s been uſual for 
your Lordſhips to retire from the 
buſineſs of the ſeſſion; I do there- 
fore humbly ſubmit myſelf to your 
Lordiliips juſtice and goodneſs. Let 


if the honourable managers could 
> propote a ſhort time, ſuch a period 
as your Lordihips could afford, in 
order to cloſe this impeachment, 
which I have been told, (perhaps 


falſely) was to end with the preſent _ 
article, I ſhould be willing in that 
caſe even to wave any defence, 
rather than protract ihe deciſion 


to another year—it may be for 


many years; I would pray your 


_ Lordſtups to proceed to judgment 


on the evidence which my praſeeu- 
tors have adduced for my con- 


„My Lords, J hope I have ſaid 


nothing that is diſreſpectful to your 


Lordſhips, | am ſure I have felt no 
other ſentiment than thoſe of de- 
ference and reſpect for this great 


8 alle o91 by] J . l . 


| 4 * 3 y = » 4 x 
3 A GENE KR — 
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A GENERAL B1LkL 
> DT 

All the CHRISTENINGS and BURT ALS, 
From D?cEgmBs 16, 1788, to Drerusss TH 17 789. 


Males 9241 ; Males 10611 
| Chriftened 4 Puricd 
Females . 5-1 | nent Females 10138 een in the Burial; 


— | — | this Year 1052. 

| | 31 hs £0749 | | 

Died unter Two Years 6936 —Fify and Sixty 1625] A Hundred and Two 6 

Between Two and Five 2237 Sixty and Seventy 1455 A Hundred and Three 0 
0 


Five and Ten 800 —8eventy and Kighty 1093 A Hundred and Four 

Ten and Twenty 810 | —Eighty. and Ninety 41 5A Hundred and Fe > 
Twenty and Thirty 1459 | —Ninery = a Hundred 66] A Hundicd and Six 6 * 
Thirty and Forty 1889 A Hundr „„ 1 


—Fott 5 and Fifty 18954 Hundred and One 1 | : 


— 


DISEASES. _ | Diabetes of Meaſles $5341 CASUALTIES, 


A Bortive and Stil- Dropſy ._- goqo[Miſcarriage .'. 1 II bya mad egg ; g 
born 725 Evil | S Mortification. 212 Broken Limbs; 4 
Avicels . Fever, ma! ignant Fe-|Pa F 79] Bruzied 0 © 
Aged 1278] ver, Scarlet Fever, Pleuriſy 111 Burnt I! 8 | 
Azue 4 Spotted Fever, and Quinſy: PE Choaked ! 1 Þ 
Apoplexy and Sud- Purples - 2380 Raſn 21 Drowned 90 F: 
den 219] Fiſtula 5 4] Kheumatiſm 8 Exceſſive Drinkizgs . \ 
Aſthma and Phthi- inn 17Rickets. 1 Executed: 9 8 
C 472 ö French Pox | 440 Kiüng of the Lights ol Found Dead 12 1 ( 
Bed-ridden © :..; 8 out f | W cald Head of Fractured | 2 0 
Bleeding - 9 Gravel,Stranzu: Jo Scurryx 30 Frighted f p 
Bloody Flux 0 Stone - 40 Small Pox 207% Frozen ; I ( 
Burſten and Ruv-| Grief „2 Jort Throat 6 Killed by Fall, and . 
ture 12 Head-Ach 1 Sores and Vicers $] ſevera a other Ae 
- "Cancer: - | 78] Headmouidihot, For- [St. Ant} hony' s Fire 2 e +334 
Canker 5 7 to Denead, and Wa. Stoppage 1 in the Sto. Killed! ſelves 21 
cop cken Pox | Of ter in the Head 481. mach | a1! ee 3 
Childbed 177] Jaundice „ 41 Surfeit 11Overlaid C 
Cholic, Gripes, twiſt-Impoſthume  . 2|Swelling _ „ b6þPoifoned: i y 
ing of the Aut 9 Inflammation 190 Teeth 474 Scalded 7 | i 
Cola 4 Itch a © Teruſh. | 54 | Shot . 
Conſumptian 517 2] Leproſy 1] Tympany ; {Smothered ; R 
Convulfions 4651 | Lethargy IIVo iti ing and Looſe- Starved ; b. 
Cough and Hooping-} Livergrown 1 nefs 5 2 Suftocated ; 0 
Cough. - 374 Lunatick 71| Worms | 41 — 0 


Total 219 


0 There have "HAS 29 executed, in NI aleſex and Surry; of which number 9 en! 
bee 1 reported as buried thin the Bills of Mortality. 


ee _ 
8 
23 

Ce * 5 1 „ 
— SD 
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EF The following authentic Extracts from the Corn-Regifter, are taken 
gom Accounts collected from the Cuſtom-Houſe Books, and delivered 
to Mr. John James Cather wood, by Authority of Parliament. 


— — 
+2 


I An Account of ihe Quantities of all Corn and Grain exported from, and | = 
| imported into, England and Scotland, wh the Bounties and Drawbacks _ | 
paid, aud the Duties recetved, thereon, for one Tear ended the 5th of 
January 1790. „ a - aan = | 
%% 8 | 
- 1789. = BRITISH. FoREIGN. Bounties and . 
PNGLAND. | Quarters. {| Quarters. | Drawbacks paid. 


| 3 Wheat 2 — o — * 66,820 6,983 | ; 1. Fo d. 


Wheat Flour = = --| 185,77 5 35310 
Ne „„ 37,089 332718 
W Barley <> == 1390,97 . 360 fo „„ 
J7)ͥͤ 126,049% 7]. 5 £479-551..16 1435. 
re 23.0% |: 143+] 
Oatm ea 5%%;ͤÜU] . 
It! =] 14,374 441261 
I1bIv =o ooo 8,000 þ: 2383 
ESCOTLEAND- + 1 
Wheat 289 
Wheat Flott 4 
| 


Whitley en = ig: 

WE Bacley bulled = = 100 

ear or Big 10,972 

bearům ea. B 61 
„ 


Malt V 8 N 5 RO 95789 : 
CO ß OD Ye 


14 
5 
| 
| 
7 
| 


Euitneal © nds sii 
beaſe and Beans 222 
; Eroats — — — — | 8 1 2 E 


ti 


MP Or TL TD: 
17 39, g ; 1 Duties 
ENGLAND. Quarters. received. 
heat Flour „ 15,17 | 


I -- - - - -| 14844 
; I E _ — 5 - | ” gt 8,749 
2 — 207 55 35975754 


Oatmeal!!! -< Y 6,212 . 

ans 5 82 2 162 

—JJYþux ͤ 99 — 
Wenn lc „ | 7 


414 — | 595; 
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| 17 8 9. | |  Daties 
SCOTLAN D. Qurrters. received. 


Wheat - 19,722 5 
Wheat Flour - - <+-| 2, von LD 

„„ a LE, 2,378 1,334 1 9 

"Mos Ho 1+ 


| Peaſe and Beans os 


130 


The following 3 is an account of the average prices of corn in England 
and Wales, by che ſtandard Wincheſter buſhel, for the year 178 


| Wheat. | Rye. Barley. | Oats. | Beans. | 
J. 4 5 a. 1 4. | 5. . 1 G. 


1 23 at ES 

0: als nn de 0 A OY od nl 

v. B. The prices of the fineft and barten ſorts of grain generale; 
ceœed and reduce the average price as fojlovys, viz 


1 85 | | W. heat. Ry E. Barley. Oats. Heans © 
Per be cfuel, & 5 4. 34. 36 34. 68. 


— 
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of any Month, are put down oppoſite to that Month. 
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Public Acts paſſed in the Sixth Sej- 
fron of the Sixteenth Parliament of 
at B rH ain. 


CF te repeal the duty on 
mops. 

Act to ſuſpend, for a limited 
5 Gine, an act of laſt ſeſſions, for the 
better ſecuring of the rights of free- 
| Holders at county elections, and for 
indemnitying the perions appointed 1 
to carry it into execution. 


Act for repealing the ſaid a0 of 


laſt ſe ſſion. 
Act for the importation of bread. 
N corn, &c. from the United 


| we Quebec. | 

Act to continue an act for the en- 
couraging of the arts of deſigning 
8 and printing linens, &c. 


Act to amend the haw!; ters and | 


pedlars act. 

n incorporate certain perſons 
under the name of the Northumber- 
land fiſhery. 

Act for repealing the duties on 
ſpirits, &c. in Scotland. 


Act to indemnity perſons Who 
have omitted to qualify themſelves 


for public offices, &c. 

Act for allowing further time __ 

the enrollment of the deeds and 
wills of papiſts, Ec. | 

Act to prevent the wilfal burning 
and deſtroying ſhips, or deſtroy ing 

any woollen, linen, NES or other 

goods in Scotland, 


Act for granting additional duties 


on horſes and carriages. 
Act for granting additional du- 
ties on probates of wills, letters 
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couragement of the manu 


whale fiſheries. 
States of America into the . 8 
| broke IS. 


the exportation of tea to GAU. cole 


ing the laws reſp: 


of adminiſtration, receipts | 
cies, Ec. 

Act for granting addition da. 
ties on new!papers, ad ertiſeme. en 
cards, and dice. 5 | 


Act tor the more 1 


1 7 
ſor legs. 


flax and e 
Act 
and exportation of 
rapeſecd, &C. 
Act to explain the. :Ameri-2y jj, 
tercourſe bill. 
Act to regulate the 
land, Greculand, and 


1 — 
. 
- 
Corn FE b 
— & if 
71113 Nele 


No b 4 
1% * KIOung. 
2 & s; 4 

vUINegn 


Act to regulate the trace of Pau. 


AQ reſpecting piece gco0s wore 
in this kingdom, pgs clcentea ty 
retail ſpirituous 11quors, 

Act for allowing a Ad ac 00 


Ec. 
Act for appointing comm: Nonen 
to enquire into the emolumeits df 


the officers of the cuſtoms 5 Sock 
land. 

A& for continuing for a time ile 
ſlave-trade regulating bill. 
Act for appointing commich 
to enquire further into the 0 t i 
the American loyalitts. 

Act for the more effectual exccut: 
ecung £4015 

AR to enable the Eat indi 2 con 
pany to raiſe money by torther n. 
creaſing their capital f ltock. | 

Act or repealing the duties dh 
tobacco and inuffs, 
new duties i In lieu thereo f. 


19 
and Ld Cents * 
SN 


the Year 1 789. 


. 
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Þ PP L [ E S granted by Parliament for 


wr 


6 


| | Maken 1 | | | 
O 20,000 men, including 3, 360 marines, at 41. e : 
li per man per month _ — — 1 og, 000 0 © 
| 1 MY LL 5 
or the ordinary of the navy, including half pay of „%%% 
the marines — | — — 713000 o C3 
ir the extraordinaries of the navy, for bonnes and 7 
eepairing veſſels, over and above the allowance fer 1 | 
| wear and er — —— 57 5 570 20 0 
Total of the navy — 2,32 28,570 0-0 
| be — 
„ I 
Masen 17. 
or 17,448 men, including 1,520 inv alids, as guards | 
| and garriſons in Great Britain — — 633,562 14 1 
or forces and garriſons in the plantations and Gb. 
| raitar — — — — 315,915 8 9 
or making good the ee in the difference be- | LY 8 
Jween the Britiſh and Iriſh eſtabliſhment for 1788 - 2,891 17 11% 
por defray ing the difference between the ſame for 7 „ 
regiments of foot ſerving in North America, and . „ 
| in? Weſt Indies, for one year _ — 9.245 10 1 
[or advance of pay to the forces in the Eaſt Indies — 11,435 12 10+ 
ſor the Cehciency | in full pay of ſuperannuated „%%% En 
[ior 1788 — — — — 15023 11 10 
or the charge of full pay to the ſame for 1789 — 10,871 14 10; 
ide piy of general and general ſtaff-offcers in = 
Great Britain — — — 6,09 8 0 
a Howances to the poſtmaſter g general, ſecretary EEE. 
„ — — — — 63.043 5 0 
* reduce officers of the land forces and marines = 172,787 5 5 
| or 
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For the reduced officers and private gentlemen of the 


1789, 


troops of horſe and grenadier guards _ — 2:2 7 a N 
For the officers late in the Dutch ſervice — 3.302 14 7 | 
For the reduced officers of Britiſh American forces — $5,092 16 q 4 
For allowances to ſeveral of the ſame — — 4.9⁰⁹ 1» , 
For officers widows, and expences attending the ſame 9,94 5 ö 0 
For the Heſſian ſubſidy —— — _ 20,007 1 a > 
For the Chelſea penſioners . — 77 405 g 4 

May 28. * 
For the army extraordinaries for 1788 — — 398.75 6; 1 
— 


Total of the army ws 1 


ORDNANCE, 


"MATCH 17. : 
: For the charges of ths otice of ordnance for ib land 


91 7002 17 g 


e 
4 — — 


ſervice for 1789 — — — 220,356 1; | 
| For hve companies of military artificers — 9,529 6 0 
| Magen 19. 0 
Por land ſerviee, not provided for in 1788 — 9.305 4 
5 or extraordi naries for 1789 —— — 2218,07 d 4 
For one company of military artificers — — 1,924 14 
s 
Total of o ordnance — 459,444 79 
55 — 
MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES, 
 Maxcn 17. | 
For Scotch roads and bridges — — 2,500 0 ol. 
| | APRIL. 28. ” „ As 
To the Britiſh muſe um — EAR 1 2,200. 0 0 
Max 28. n 
To pay ofthe excheque er Hills of the laſt ſeſſions — 5,500,000. 0 0 
To the commifiioners of American claims — 2,11 0 . 
For American ſufferers — — — 41,559 41 190 
To diſcharge bills drawn by the governors of Nova d. 
| Scotia, the Bahama 1flands, and New Brunſwick =. 1,250 19.4 10 
For the ſame, drawn by che e at New South eh 
Wales 3 So =. 2.09 04 
For American and Eaſt Florida ſufferers — 33.6690 } 
For money iſſued in purſuance of addreſſes — 34.370 1 
For che convicts at Plymouth and on the e — 56,598 7.4 
To the clerk to the commiflioners of fees and offices — 761.3 0 
Jo the ſecretary of the commimoners for reg zal ting 
tue thipping oi laves _ — — 5890 9 
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4 
Fro the commiffioners of crown lands ns 2 4 . 
To the ſecretary of the commiſſioners of the Eaſt Flo- | | 

3 rida claims — — — — | goo 89 0 
No ditto of American loyaliſs — 5 4,693 8 6 
Civil eftabliſhment of Nova Scotia HE = 62138 i5 6. 
: Tho like of New Brunſwick 3 Es $3400" 0-6; 
Erne like of St. John's Ifland — wn 1,900 o © 
nn like of Cape Breton — — BER i 0 
FT he like of Newfoundland —— . 1182 10 6 
Urne like of the Bahama Iflands — — 4,080 0 0 
Ude like of New South Wales _ — 2,877 10 © 
Iſo the chief juſtice of Dominica _ — 600 0 o 
Lo ditto of the Bermuda ann — ws 580 0 0 
For ſecret ſervice-money abroad. Tn 2 191,342 13 0 
or Carlton houſe w_ A Os." Ne 0 -& 
For the African forts — — — 13.000 0. 6 
J „ | 8 Dn 
. bu Reader, elq. a compenſation for Ni lots by 
; 2 e of an iron foundery in Jamaica, in 
782, 85 order of für Archibald Campbell — 3,0 O 0 
Jun 20. | 
or prol ec ution O1 f Warren Hattings, elq.. win 20312 6 4 
| Total of Witetls 1cous ſervices — 6,256,309 2 24 
DEFEICIENCTETES, * 
BW ERR $45 Eh 
Pebciency of laſt year's grants — — 331,640 18 32 


; 3 3 8 
Recapitulatien Cf: 't 8 Sup Aen. 


pay mo - e — 


8 — 2,328,570. 6 
) . — „ — — 197,862 17 91 
1 ) OM 
l coas ſervices. e — 6,255,309 2 27 
Pecixacies — — — 331,049 18 34 
Total of ſupplies for 1739 — 11,293,036 6 18 
| — 3 


Jay; 
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By annuities for 18+ years, from April 5, 17 


 Maxrcn 23. 


By land-tax, at 45. in the pound 
By malt duty 


Jux E 11. 
By annuities with benefit of ſurvivorſhip 


Profit on 50,000 lottery tickets, at 15 J. 8s. 


_ Exchequer bills 


Surplus of conſolidated fund - — 


Jul 2 


5 


i Balance 1 in the hands of the pay maſter general 


Total ways and means 


Total ſupplies 


Excel: of ways and mean '5 


N E w. TAXES. 


Additional acer on 1 


— 


— 


ſixpence on advertiſements 


— ants on cards and dice 


probates and wills 


c legacies to collateral relations only 
— Jedes on king 30 and horſes 


—— 


—— 


1789. 


LEA ard Means 1 raifing ns the 41505 Supplies, granted to his Mer, g 
| the Tear 1789. hl 


4. 


25, 000, ooo 
750, o 


1 »CO2,500 | 
187,000 
271,562 

0,500,005 


I „530,000 


* 


11,63 39-531, I; 


——— — — — | 
— — —— 


L. 340 795 3.404 


— — ——— — 


28,000 0 0 
AA/ 5 | 
9,000 V 
0.000 0 
18 20! 0 


C3 


4137.39 


111 00 3 


DC ·.¹ꝛ— — — 


| 2 z 
Fe Report of 4:92 Co N. 7776 2D: 2774 
| 10 £XAmine thy E Ph 72 2A. 7 ; hawe 
attended His Ma, 9 iy aut ung hs 


| Line/s, touching 752 


| Majeſty's Health. 


rr A Wa 1e cala 12; 


and examined. 


ETHER X, in his opinion, 
| the ſtate of his MajeRy's 
ealth is, Or is hot, ſuch as to ren- 
ſer his Majeſty incapable, eicher of 
ming to parliament, or of attend- 
Wn, 20 public buſineſs? 

; His Majeitv's ſtate of health 1s 
ch as to render him incapable of 
pmng to parliament, or attending 
oe "but ſineſs. | 


bs M. zjelty's recovery? 


avility of cure; and that can only 
e judged of by what has tap Na 
Þ others in ſimilar caſes; and 2 
Þajority of others have erred, 

dere 13 a probability that his Ma- 
blly may recover likewiſe.“ 

Cin Dr. Warren form any j 1 


ukely to laſt? 
o. 


| Vhat 3 of experience has 
t. Warren dad ot the Particular 


— 


dude of £375 


Wen 


What hopes has Dr. Warren of 


| Fhe hopes of his Majeſty's re- 
prery mult depend on the pro- 
the 


ent, or probable conjeQure, of 
etime which his Majeſty's illneſs 
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APERY, 


forder with which hs 
Miajeny is afflicted? 
In the courſe of 27 or 28 years 
practice J have ſeen many perſons 


Py 
ſpeci: ES O. "Ivf 


diſordered in a manner. ſimilar to 


that of his Majeſty; ſome have 
ſoon recovered under my lole care; 
happened, I 

the perſons 


I - 
nat has not 


1 
haye Ai. 7.3 alled IN 


no Mm ke thi LS brai ich of medicine 


their particular ſtudy, and have 
ſametimes attended in conjunction 


With them, but have oftener left the 


patients to their care, and have afcer- 
wards attended in CON! ultation only, 
and in many caſes not at all. 
Whether, when Dr. Warren 
ſpeaks of others in fimilar caſes 
to that of his Majeſty, he means 


to include all the different ſpecies 


of tne diſorder, or to conſine him- 


| tel co 1 at particule Ir e With 
| wa 111 ich 2 h1s Majeity 1 18 4 


llicted? 
I do not mean to confine myſelf 15 
to that particular ipecies with which 


his Majeſty is afflicted, but to in- 


Tin all the different ſpecies of 
'e diſorder. 
"Car Dr. W arren Bate how many 


part ticular ſpecies there are of this 
diforder ? 

No. 

Can he flate any diſtipct f. ſpecies 
of the diſorder ? 
| Ves—tbough the immediate cau- 
ſes of this dilorder cannot be aſcer- 
tained, yet ſome of the remote 

ones 


238] 
ones are well known. Injuries re- 
ceived from blows or falls—ſudden 
affections of the mind—tine effect 
of fever. Beſides theſe, there are 
ſeveral internal cauſes of this diſ- 
order; namely, exoſtoſes, indura- 
tions, and 111. conformation of the 
parts. 

Whether this ditorder may not 
Smetimes exiſt, when it cannot 
be referred to any of thoſe cauſes 
which Dr. Warren has * 
N 
Is his Majeſty” $ Rider, in your 
opinion, referrible to any of the 

cauſes enumerated by you, or can 
you aſſign any known cauſe to 
which, in your judgment, it is 
refer ible? 5 
I cannot aſſign his Majeſty's 
malady io any cauſe whatever, as [ 
have not data ſuffictent to ground 
an anſwer upon. 


In thoſe ſpecies cf the 8 


rn are not referrible to any 


aſſignable cauſe, is the proba bility 


of cure orcater, or leſs, than the 
proba bility 
ſpecies taken together ? 
„f . 
Can. Di. el oh ere what the 
comparative probability is, in e 
the cauſes which he has af boned ? 
The diſorder proceeding from 
external injuries, ſuch as blows, 
is frequently curcd if medicine be 
expeditiouſly applied. When the 
malady ariſes from ſudden affec- 
tions of the mird, it is very fre- 
quently cured—when from the ef- 
ect of fever, it is oftener cured 
than when from any other caule. 
When the malady proceeds from 
"the internal canſes mentioned 
above, no good can be done by 
medicine. 
Cau Dr. 


pPoertion, 


Warren ſtate what por- 
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tion; but, 


ed is na to be referred ? 


one of the cauſes enumeraeey 


eſtimated on all the 
. ch of : 


effect ot fever ? 


der may, or may not, have pre ef 
ed from any of the internal cad! 
he has mentioned ? 


ot the whole number of. 


1789. 
perſons afflicted with this malab 
have been fo, owing to ec 
the caules he has enumerated, 1 
what proportion, where it car * 
referred to no aſſignable cauſe 

1 cannot ſtate any preciſe Proper 
out of a preat number, 
there are very few cafes where kz 
poſſible to aſcertain that it 
ceeds from any aſſignable cauf. 

Is there any one of the partic 
lar cauſes enumerated, to wii 
Dr. Warren can Fay, that t the ain 
der with Which his Majeſty 13 af 


do not think his Majety's gf 
order appears to proceed from x 


me. 
Can Dr. 8 ar WI th cap 


tainty, whether his Mea c (GS: 
order may, or may not, hae p 
ceeded from injury by bios 
falls? : 7 
J cannot. q 
Can- Dr. Warren fay W; 110 00 b 
tainty, whether his Majev's d 
order may, or may not; 15 ave "0 ci 


ceeded from ſudden aftecticng ot 
mind? 
: cannot. 
Can Dr. Warren ſay W. +l 
tainty, w hether his Maj«y's al 
der may, or may not, have] beent 


I can ſay with certain! y it 
not, | 

Can Dr. W arren ſay with e (t 
tainty,; whether his Mz jef y's dil 


I cannot. 

Whether, in thoſe ſpecies of 
diſorder which cannot be refer 
to any aſſignable caufe „the pro 


bility ot cure may not 5 "47100 Þ 
diſßetent caſes, accorcing do 2 
oy Al 


hymptoms of the particular caſe, or 
6 apparent degree of the diſorder ? 

[ think not, unleſs ſigns of con- 
| yaleſcence are coming on. | 
| Whether the knowledge of the 
remote cauſe is of aſſiſtance towards 
promoting the cure? | 5 


ſometimes not. 
Whether, in his Majeſty's diſ- 
order, Dr. Warren ſees any preſent 
gas of conv Faleſcrnce 4 ? 

"Now 
Whether every cure, in the fame 
perſon, of a diſorder which has re- 
turned, is included in the calcula- 
tions of the whole number of cures ? 


Is a new caſe, and have included 
them in that calculation; but TI 


majority ſtill are cured, 
Whether, of thoſe perſons whoſe 
diſorder cannot be referred to any 


ber have, or have not, been cured? 


curacy. 
Has the greater aum der of men, 
mat have been afflicted with this 
dilorder, recovered ? TT 
Ves. 3 
Has the greater uumber of per- 
ſons recovered, whole diſorder has 
lated, without ſigns of convaleſ- 
cence, as long as that of his Majeſty 
already done ? 

Yes. 


bir George Baker called it, and 
examined, 


| Whether, in your opinion, the 
Ir 15 not, ſuch as to render his Ma- 
ety incapable, either of COm in 


parliament, Or oft attendun 
lic buſine {$2 


_ 
S 
\y 


CF 
© 
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In many caſes I think it is, but 


[ confider every caſe that comes 


ſbeliepe that, excluding chem, the 


laſignable cauſe, the greater num 


I cannot anſwer that wich 10. 


Bate Of his Majeſty? 8 "he uth is, 


TELE VAPERS:  f[abg 


I think that the ſtate of his Ma- 
jeſty's health is ſuch, as renders 
him 1ncapable of coming to parlia- 
ment, or of doing any ocher . 
buſineſs. 

What hopes has Sir George Ba- 
ker of his Majeſty's recovery? 

1 hope that his Majeſty will re- 
cover, becauſe I think it probable, 
My own experience, and the ex- 
perience of other phyſicians, leads 


me to think that his Majeſty! s diſ- 


order is curable. 


Can Sir George Baker form any 


Judgment, or probable conjecture, 
of the time which h1s Majeſty's 
Illneſs is likely to laſt ? lg 
I can form no judgment or 
conjecture as to the probable dura- 


tion of his Majeſty's diſorder. 


What degree of experience has 
Sir George Baker had of the par- 
ticular ſpecies of diſorder with 
which his Majeſty is affiicted ? 


[| was formerly a pupil of Dr. 


Batty? Sy who attended an ho olpital, 8 
where I had an opportunity of 

ſeeing many inſtances of this diſ- 
order. I have likewiſe had private 


patients, from to time, under that 
diſorder; but whenever the difor- 


der has been of ſome continuance, 


I nave deſired the aſſiſtance of phy- 


ſicians who particularly attended | 


perſons ſo diſordered. 

Whether Sir George Baker 
founds his opinion, in his anſwer 
to the ſecond queſtion, upon the 


por rticular ſymptoms of his Ma- 


jeſty's cals, or upon his experience 
of the diſorder in general, Or 
upon both? 

Upon my experience of the diſ- 
order 1n ceneral. 


Vhether, in his Majeſty' s diſ. 


order, Sir George Baker ſees 


any preſent. ſigns of convaleſ- 


1 - 
CSONCC . 


71 gs : I do 
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I do not ſee any preſent Ggns of 
convaleſcence. 
Whether Sir George Baker 
learns from experience, that the 
greater number of perſons, who 


have been afflicted with this diſ- | 


order, have recovered ? 

_ _ Upon general experience, the 

greater part have recovered. 
Whether every caſe, in the ſame 

perſon, of a diforder which has 

returned, is included in the calcu- 

lation of the whole number of 


„ 


I will not undertake to anſwer 

that queſtion, 

Has the greater wb of men, 

that have been afflicted with this 

diforder, recovered? 

I think ſo. | 
Has the greater number of per- 


ſons recovered, whoſe diſorder has 
laſted, without ſigns of convaleſ- 


cence, as long as that of his Ma- , 
| _ Majeſty's recovery? 


5 jeſty has already done? 

Ves, I can anſwer that in the 
- affirmative. 

Was Sir George Baker in atten- 


dance upon his Majeſty, as his 


phyſfician, previous to his beg 
afflicted with his preſent diſorder? 
Fes. 


| Whether Sir George Baker can - 
aſſign any known cauſe, to which, 


in his judgment, his Majely's 
preſent diſorder is referrible ?_ 
I can affien no known cauſe to 

- Which his M 
der is referrible. 
Was the attack of his Majeſty's 
diſorder ſudden or gradual! 5 
Sudden. 

When did that attack take 
lace? 
The firſt ſuſpicion L had of this 
diſorder was in the evening of 


Wedneſday | the 22d of October 


* 
* 
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| has been ſudden alſo? 


| Te Reverend Doctor F rancis win 


| ſtate of his Majeſty” s health is, or 
is not, ſuch as to render his Ma. 
jeſty incapable, either of coming 
to parliament, or of attending to 
public buſineſs ?. 


jeſty's recovery. 


| preſs his ſpirits, and retard his cure 


is likely to laſt? 
ajeſty's preſent Rar. . 


Dr. Willis had of the 
ſpecies of diſorder with which his 


Whether any fever, or Other 
complaint, had preceded that at. 
tack 7 

There had been fever and other 
complaints ; > but on that morning 
his Majeſty had no fever. 

Whether, in Caſes where the 
attack has been ſudden, the recovery 


My-obſervations on this diſorder 
do not enable me to anſwer thg 
queſtion. | 


ge called i iu, and examined, 


Whether, in his opinion, the 


He certainly is not capable. 
What hopes has Dr. Willis of hi 


1 have great hopes of his Me 
If it were any 
other perſon but his Majeſty, [ 
ſhould ſcarce entertain a doubt: 
when his Majeſty reſlects upon an 
illneſs of this kind, it may de- 


more than a common perſon, 
Can Dr. Willis form any judg- 

ment, or probable conjecture, of 

the time which His Majelty's inne 


I cannot. 


Wbat degree of experience has 
particular 


Majeſty is afflicted ? 

A great deal for twenty eiglt 
years; I imagine 1 have never ba 
leſs than thirty patients every Jed 
of the time. 

Whether Doctor Willis found! 


Bs opinion, in his anſwer to the 
\ ſecond 
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j fecond queſtion, upon the particular 


hmptoms of his Majeſty's caſe, or 


J upon his experience of the diſorder 


in general, or upon borh ? 
| Deen both. 

Whether, in his Majeſty 8 Ar 
der, Dr. Willis ſees any preſent 
ſion ns of convaleſcence? 

I cannot ſay that I do; at the 
| {ame time there is every thin g lead- 
| ing towards it, as the irritation has, 
in a great meaſure, ſubſided, which 
| muſt precede convaleſcence, or any 
appearance of it: it muſt come on 
W very gradually. 

| Whether Dr. Willis learns from 
experience, that the greater num- 
ber of perſons, who have been af- 


covered? 


A very great majority: ; I do not 
think 1 ſhould ſpeak falſe, if I fad 


three months after they had begun 
to be afflicted with the diſorder. 
Pbether every cure in the ſame 


turned, is included in the calcula- 
tion of the whole number of cures? 

lt a perſon has been twice brought 
under my care, and twice cured, I 


fever, 


that have been afflicted with this 
lilorder, recovered ? 


Lllity of cure. 


What ſtate of his patients does he 
bonſider as a Cure? 

Their being able to take upon 
emſelyes the conduct of their own 


F fitted with this diſorder, have re- 


[nine out of ten, of thoſe that have 
deen put under my care, within 


Iderſon, of a diſorder which has re- 


have been brought to me; 
reckon two Cures, as I ſhould of a 


Has the greater number of we. 
| never calculated that; T did 


It think there was any difference 
detween the two ſexes 2 as to the fa- 


bars, and to do the ſame buſineſs 
Were uſed xo do before they fell 
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What is the ſhorteſt ſpace of time 


within which, in his experience, he 


has known perſons, affected as his 


Majeſty is, reſtored to health? 


Six weeks or two months is the 


| ſhorteſt, I believe. 


Does Dr. Willis ſee any lie 4 in 
his Majeſty's caſe which enables him 
to pronounce that his Majeſty may 
not be reſtored to health within that 
compaſs of time from the com- 
mencement of his attendance on his 
Majeſtv ? | 


1 do not ſee any thing to enable 


me to pronounce that he wma not. 


Does Dr. Willis ſee any thing in 


bis Majeſty's cafe, which enables 


him to pronounce that his Majeſty | 


will be reſtored to health within | 
that ſpace of time? 


T cannot preſume to ſay chat he 
will. 


What has been the longeſt: ſpace 13 


of time for which the diſorder has 
laſted, in the caſe of ſuch patients 


as have been brought to him with-⸗ 
in three months from the begin- 
ning of the attack, and have reco- 
; vered ? 8 5 


A year and a half, I believe, has 
been the longeſt of ſuch patients as 


have been ſo long. 
What is the moſt ordinary ſpace 


of time he has fund neceſſary for 5 


the cure of ſuch patients? 
1 ſhould think five or fix months, ; 
as near as I can calculate. 
How long has Dr. Willis attend - 


ed his Maje y? 


Since Friday morning laſt. : 
Whether, from your own obſer- 
vation, or from the particulars 
which have been communicated to 


you, you can aſhign any knowg 
cauſe to which, in your judgment, 


his Majeſty's. Ciſorder is referri - 
ble? 


[C] 2 From 


and few 


From my own experience with 
repard to his Majeſty, I cannot ſay 
any thing; but from a very parti- 


_ cular detail of his mode and man- 


ner of life for twenty-ſeven years, I 


do imagine, that weighty buſineſs, 
ſevere exerciſe, and too great abſle- 


miouſneſs, and little reſt, has been 


too much lor his conſtitution.—lt is 

„Dr. 
ſpecies of diſorder with u 
Majeſty is afflicted? 


very early to give an opinion, and 
1 may be miſtaken; but I am the 


more inclined to think myſelf right, 
becauſe the medicine that has been 


given his Majeſty ever ſince Sunday 


morning, and was intended to meet 


and counteract thoſe caules, has had 
as much effect as I could wiſh ; and 


bis Majeſty has certainly been gra- 


dually better from the rſt fix hours 
of his taking it. 


Whether you have reaſon to be- 


lieve, that the circumſtances you 


have enumerated are frequently 
cauſes of this diſorder? 

1 believe they are very frequent- 
" Where the e has ariſen 
from ſuch cauſes, have you fre- 
3 It cured:? 

Very frequently. 

Have the great iter number of 
thoſe caſes been cured or not? 

_ Certainly. I believe they are 
more ealily to be cured, than where 
the diſorder proceeds from exceſſive 
drinking, or other INE PEFAnces 
or ſome other cauſes. 


Dae Thomia 8 called iu, 
| aud examined. 


Whether, i in his opinion, the fate 
of his Majeſty's health is, or is 
not, ſuch as to render his Majelly 
inca pable of coming to Parliament, 
er of attending to public buſineſs ? 
I thiak he is abſolutely incapa- 


| ble, | 
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J have ſeen perſons ailec.-d in dt 


queſtion, upon the particu]: r {yinp- 


CC 
ſtat C of 15 14 
5 0 4:9 » © + 
15 not, 1 4 ucn 9 3 0 el 10er 1218 ae 


Parliament, or of 


1789. 


What hopes has Doctor Gilow 
of his Majeſty's recovery? 

I think there are hopes. 

Can Dr. - Giſborne form any 
judgment, or probable conj: ar 
of the time which his Majulty', . 
neſs is likely to laſt ? 

I think that is impoſſibſe. 
What degree of e *perienc 8 
Giſborne had of the Pa: 


eller 


ach | ui 


Not much particular e _ ente 

the 

{ame way, even to a Preater ee. 
gree, who have recovered. 
Whether Dr. Giſborne f21n. $A 
opinion, in his anſwer o the f *conl i 


toms of his Majeſty's caſe, or u 
his experience of the diherder in 
general, or upon both ? 
Upon both. 
Whether, in his Majeſty's dich. 
der, Dr. Giſborne ſees any vrelat 
ſigus of convaleſcence ? 
I think that can hardly be {aid, 
Whether Dr. Gilborne can aun 
any known cauſe to which, tn 


judg opment, his Ma jon, '$.. picket 
diſorder 18 referrible? : | 
4 No. IT. 


. T3234 3 5 
ocker. A nthor * £3-QG1i1! %, *wH (118 
| 25 and tdi. 


U N - 5 tha 
vv 2etTner, 31? „ Ar 01 111.001 5 
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ty incapable cither of coblng 
attend, 18 t6 vr 
lic bub nels ? 
I think be is in 1 at 4 
he was when I jaw hi 1s Majeſty lk 
It was about a week ago. 
What hopes has Dr. Adding 


| 7 think there are very good 
| rounds of hope. 

Can Dr. Addington form any 
judgment, or probable conjecture, 
For che time which his Majeſty' 8 III. 
ges is likely to laſt? 

It is a very hard matter to form 
ny certain Judgment OT conjecture. 
| What degree of 
| - Addington had of the particu- 


bis Majeſty is afflicted? 


pallt at Reading, for five vears 
antecedent to the year 1754, ove 
I came to London. 


your anſwer to the ſecond queſtion, 
[upon the particular ſymptoms of 


E perience of the CHUIGET 1 in general, 
Lor upon both? 


Pound it upon ſymptoms, as well as 
experience. Though I have ſeen 


F not ariſe to that d 
fetude which de 
would be of very long duration. I 
thought there was ſomething in the 


1 85 of inqui— 


Pl 5% complexion, and in what 
lad been his way of life, that was 
very tavourable to a cure. Where 

here is not a very great erertion 
10! body or mind, perſons Who! ha VC 
ved in the way his Maje fty has 
done, are very rarely liable to this 
lines, —Prom the account I had 
rom my brethren, who had the 
Ponoar to attend his Majeſty, I had 
ery great expectations {hat it would 
end bappily, from this cigeumſtance 
nat it had not for its forerunner 
Nut melancholy which uſually pre- 
Teves a tedious illneſs of this ſort. 
| never knew an inſtance of an ill- 
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experience has 
ler ſpecies of diſorder with which 
[ had patients, 1 in a houſe that FE 
con ſtantly ever 


Do you found your opinion, in 


Inis Majeſty's caſe, or upon your ex- 


ther, at 


| think there is ſome rea! on to more than two other patients that 


Ibis Majeſty very unquiet, it did 


1 2 PT 
not-d a dileaſe that 


very habit of body, as well as in his 
I ſhould have heard. of It 


els, hat, under Proper e run do BEES on cf paticats under this 
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any great length, which had not 
been ſo preceded. —As for experi- 
ence, | have vifited a confiderable 

number of patients in that diſeaſe, 


in and round Reading.—Finding 


they could not be taken ſo much 
care of as they ought to be in their 
nouſes, and that] might be as little 
interrupted as poſſible in the prac- 
tice of other branches of my pro- 
feſſion, I built a houſe, contigugus 
to my own, for the reception of 
ſoch ent viſited them there 
day.— I had from 
eight to ten alen there uſually at 
aime. During that time, two pa- 


tients were admitted, who were 


:caſonably deemed to be incurable 


at the time of their coming, and for 


years before. During the charge 
of my patients, for five years toge- 
t that houſe, I never had 


were not cured within the year, 
and ined well, as far as ever 1 
knew. Some recovered in much 


Morter time; and I had ſeveral 
that were quite well within a quar- 
ter gf a year. If any of thoſe per- 
ſons had relapſed, : 7 believe, trom 
the partial-opinion of their families, 
Where 
there is a relapſe, I ſhould not call 
15 ql perfect Cure. 

What ſtate of the patients did 
Dr. Addington conſider as a cure? 

When the > patient was able to do 


; every thing that a man in health 
does. 


What were the pee cir- 
cumſtances oc the two patients be- 


fore wentioned by Dr. Add noton, 


which occationed their being deem- 
ed incurable ? 

One of thoſe per! ſons ha been for 
many ye ar und Cr the Care ot * very 
Kiltul phyt Golan: in an houſe for tne 

"+ 4 7 GY 
order. 
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order. It was a caſe that was dif- 


ferent from all others with which I 
have been acquainted, both in the 


cauſe, and in the circumſtances 
| which preceded and attended it. 


The other was a patent who, I be- 


| Heve, had been ill very many years; 


ſhe had been for ſome time under 
the care of an eminent phy ſician, 


who wiſhed her to be put into a 
houſe where ſhe might be taken 
care of for life ; ſhe was atrabilious 
in the higheſt degree, and died, 
from the effects of chat diſorder, i in 
about a week. 


Whether the majority of the pa- 


tients under your care were men or 


women? 
I think nearly equal, 
Whether Dr. Addington profeſſed 


to take, and did in fact take, all pa- 
tients that were offered him? 
I had not always room. I ex- 
cluded none on account of the na- 
ture of the diſorderr.. 
What has been Dr. Addington? * 
antendance on his Majeſty? 
I ſaw his Majeſty for three days 
ſucceſſively, and for twice each day 
for a conſiderable time. 


Whether, during the t time of that 


| attendance, he obſerved any ſigns 
of actual convaleſcence 1 in — Ks. 
jeſiy? 


No. | 
| Whether, from your « own obſer- 


cauſe was, either from what 1 ſaw, 


or what was communicated to me. 
I do not chuſe to hazard a con jecture. 


Sir Lucas Pepys called in, and 
; examined. 
| Whether, in your opinion, the 


ſtate of his Majeſty's health is {yi 


of attending to public buſineſ; 
is certainly ſuch as to render hin 


ment, or attending to public bu 
nels. 


jeſty's recovery as I ſhould have if 


cover. That the majority do rec. 
ver, I am ſatisfied from my on 
experience, and from the afſurance 


N in caſes of this ſort. 


of the time which his Majelty's il 


Sir Lucas Pepys had of the pati. 
his Majeſly is afflicted? 


times alone, but more frequently 


more particularly to attend to it, 
vation, or from the particulars _ 
which have been communicated to 
you, you can aſſign any known cauſe 
to which, in your judgment, his Ma- 
jeſty's diſorder is referrible? 
I cannot pretend to ſay wh t the 


Pepys to entertain more favouri 


as to render his Majeſty 1ncapable, | 
either of coming to parliament, or 


The ſtate of his Majeſty's health 


incapable of coming to parljz. 


What hopes has Sir Lucas Fn 
of his Majeſty's recovery? 
have the ſame hopes of his Ma. 


he were labouring under any other 
diſeaſe, of which I knew that the 
majority labouring under it did re- 


of a perſon who has moſt experience 


Can Sir Lucas Pepys form an 
judgment, or robable conjefure, 


neſs 15 likely to laſt? 

It is impoſſible to form any en. 
jecture on that ſubject. 
What degree of experience ba 


cular ſpecies of diſorder with wiid 


1 have occaſionally ſeen ſeveral 
perſons under that diſorder, ſome- 


with thoſe whoſe practice leads them 


Whether, in his Majeſty's diſor 
der, Sir Lucas Pepys ſees any pre- 
ſent ſigns of convaleſcence ! 5 
His Majeſty is more quiet than 
he has been; but there are ro pre 
ſent ſigns of immediate conyale 
cence. 
Are there any actual ſymptoms 
at preſent, which lead Sir Lieb 


hopes of his Majeſty's recoref 
than he has hitherto had during l 
attendance ? ? 104 


| [ think there are very material 
© {ymptoms, as his Majeſty's general 
fate of health is certainly much 
better than it was. 

ls the amendment that has taken 
place, only in his Majeſty's gene- 
ral ſtate of health, or is there 
any abatement of his particular diſ- 
order? 


i of healtk being better, his ſleep 1 1s 
and he is more in his uſual ſtate; 
E theſe are only leading ſteps towards 
| recorery—the diſorder ſtil] remains; 
® tually abated, 

What does Sir Lucas pepysn mean 
by his Majeſty being more in his 
| uſual ſtate? : 

[ turbed ſtate. 

3 opinion, that there is, or is not, at 


Jeſty's diſorder? 
I have aofwered it, by faying 


| there is any actual abatement, and 
theſe words. The only way of ex- 
blaining it is by analogy to ſome 


| other complaint. In the caſe of a 


moſt probably effect a cure, I could 
not ſay, during ſeveral hours after 


ſuch a return of general good health 
| Would lead me to be of opinion 
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From his Majeſty s general 1 
nore quiet, his appetite is better, 
all which circumſtances mult pre- 


E viouſly occur before recovery; but 


it is difficult to ſay whether i it is ac- 


More quiet, and in a leß per- | 


Whether it is Sir Lucas Pepys' 3. 


[ that it is difficult to ſay whether 


| 1 wiſh to explain my meaning in 


mortification, where the bark would 


ö its being taken, whether there was, 
or was not, any abatement of the 
mortification: ſo, in the caſe of his 
| Majeſty, I cannot ſay whether the 
| Teturn of general health has, or has | 
not, yet produced any actual abate- 
ment of the particular diſorder ; but 


that an evident abatement might 
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be expected. I can, however, ſay, 
that no actual evident abatement | 


has yet taken place, 


When Sir Lucas Pepys, in his 
anſwer to the ſecond queſtion, ſtates 
that the majority of perſons labour- 
ing under the ſame diſorder with 
his Majeſty do recover, does he 
mean to include all the different 
ſpecies of the diſorder, or to con- 
fine himſelf to that particular ſpe- 
cies with which his Majeſty i is af. 
feted? 

I mean in that eſtimate to ſpeak 5 
# the diſorder generally, and not 
ſpecially. : 

Can you aſlign any known ca 
to which, in your judgment, his 


| Macly” 5 preſent diſorder 1 is refer - 
_rible ? 


I know no evident or aſbgrable 5 
cauſe. | 


Is his Majeſty's s a | frequent {pe- : 
cies of the diſorder? 


In this ſpecies, do the majority 
recover e--: 


Certainly, i in this ſpecies the ma- 
Jority do recover. | 


Doctor Henry b Revel Reynolds called 


in, and examined. 


Wikies. in your opinion, the 


ſtate of his Majeſty's health is, or 


is not, ſuch as to render his Ma- 


jeſty incapable, either of coming 
to parliament, or of attending to 


public buſineſs ? 


His Majeſty is certainly 1ncapa- 
ble of it. 
What hopes has Doctor Reynolds 


of his Majeſty's recovery? 


I think there are well-founded 
hopes of his Majeſty's recovery. 

Can Dr. Reynolds form any 

1714 | Judgment, 


It is a frequent ſpecies of the dic 
| order, 
| preſent any abatement of his Ma- 
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| judgment, or probable conjecture, of 
the time which his Majeſty's illncls 
is likely to lait? 
No. 
What degree of experience has 
Dr. Rey nolds had of the particular 
ſ>ecies of diſorder with which his 
Majeſty is afflicted? | 
I have been almoſt twenty years 
in buſineſs, and in the courſe of 
that time J have ſeen a peat num- 
ber under this diforder, both ingly 
ang together with others. 
Whether you found yeur opinion, 
in your anſwer to the ſecond queſ- 
tion, upon the particular ſymptoms 
of his Majelty's cate, or upon your 
Experience oi the liſorder in fx 
neral, or upon both? 


Rather upon general experience; 


though I think there i; nothing pe- 
culiar in his Mxjetiy's caie which 
_- forbids. the preſumption \ of reco- 
Very. N 
Whe ther, in his Maje 
order, you ſee any Preſent 
con valeſcence P 


ty 8 diſc 
| t 1 zus of 


I do not ſee any preſent ſions 'of 
though 1 think his 


convaleſcence; 
Majeſty's being quieter, and in a 
better ſtate of general health, would 

lead me to hope that it is a Rep to- 
wards it. 


Whether Dr. el learns 


: from experience, that the greater 


number of perſons afflicted with 
this diſorder have recovered ? 

The greater number, I think, 
have recovered. : 
Whether Dr. Reynolds appre- 
hends, that in calculat! ions founded 
on general experience, every cure 
in the ſame. perſon is included? 

[ apprehend that it is they con- 
ſider every diſtant relaple as a ne- 


| dilea ie. 


Whether Dr. Reynolds can a- 


#20 ro acer caute o which, in 
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6 by his preſent indiſpoſition, fron 
coming to his parliament, an 


« poral and Commons of Great 


«© means of ſupplying the defett of 
«© the perſonal exile of the 


s caſe may appear to rc equire.” 


. maint aining entire 


BN the royal allent may le g1ven 11 


4 liament reſpecting the e. ;Creue 


wt Re 
his judgment, his hd ale 


der is referrible ? 
Noz I cannot. 


— 

Reſolution of the | Hook of Com. 
mons, delivered to the Lords g 
Conference on the 234 OY Decem. 
ber, 1788. 


155 H AT it is the opinion of 
this Houſe, 
«© That his Majeſty is prevented, 


= — * 
— — 


« from attending to public byj. 
« neſs, and that the perional ever. 
te ciſe of the royal authority is 
« thereby for the preſent inter- 
ec rupted. . 

II. That it is the Opinion o "ti 
Houle, | 
That it is the 1 ght and e Cuty 
* of the Lords ſpiritual and tem. 


« Britain now aſſembled, and las- 
ec fully, fully, and repre- 
« ſenting all the eſtates of the pede 
F* pie of this realm, to provide the 


freely 


70) il 
ho agthority, ariſing from his Ma. 
« jelly's {aid indiſpoſition, in fuch 
© a manner as the exigency 0 de 


«© RESOLV ED, | 
« That for this purpoſe, an ine 
the CON {Ys 
„ tional auth: ority of the Fu 7 It 
is neceſlary that th e (610 Lords 
5 ſpiritual and deere and Lo 
6 mons of Great Brita in { could 


«« determine on the means wheres 95 


«« parliament to ſuch bill as may be 
by paſſed by the two Houles of Par: 
© of the powers and authorities of 


r the crown, in the name, 44 
5 8 


F BY behalf of the King, during the 
„e continuance of his Majelty' s pre- 
1 ent indiſpoſition.” 


| Proteſt of the Lords, on the Regency. 


HE. order of the day being 
read for taking into conſidera- 
3 lon. the report from the Committee 


| eino conſideration the ſtate of 


ne erer relative to his Ma- 
| elty's ind! lifpoſit] ion, and the means 
of {upplytng the def-ct of the per- 


F ty arif ng therefrom, delive: red at 
conference on the 23d December 
| tant, which were referred thereto. 
ad the report of the ſaid retolu— 
Poss being read by the clerk, 


Pons on the ſaid reſolutions. 

The queſtion was put thereupon. 

8 keolved in the affirma ave. 
Diſlentient. | 


Went principle recog nized and de- 


Charles the Second, that no at or 
Idinance with the force and virtue 
If a taw, can be made by either or 
oth Houſes of Parliament, without 
be King's aſſent, a Princip. ſtand- 


Wouſes are their lecurtty RESIN 
be Crown, 

| 2dly, Becauſe this principle is 
citly admitted by the third reſo- 
Non, while it overthrows the; Prac- 


lc Royal Aſſent under a commif— 
n to paſs bills, a commiſſion 
Reh would be inconſiſtent with 
* proviſions of an aft of the 33 

ey the Eighth, requiring that 


f the 1 5 Houſe appointed to 


Wi. nation, and the reſolutions of 


It. Becauſe we -uthore to the an- 


Haared by the act of the I3 th of 


Ng 23 a bu! wark to the people a- 
zluſt the two Houſes, as the two 


Ice by te ſimilate aP! DPeaàrahcee of 
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every commiſſion ſhall be ſigned by 
his Majeſty's hand. In our "preſent 
unhappy ſituation that eſſential re- 
quiſite being unattainable, we can- 


not condeſcend to give a lanclion to 


a counterfeit repreſentation of the 


Royal ſignature, and we dare not 
aſſame a power to diſpenſe with the 
law which make 28 that ſignature ef- 
ſential to the vali OE of 2 a commiſ- 


tion to paſs bills 

3dly. Be ecauſe we conbetive that 
the unqueſtionable rights of the 7 x 
881 10 10 ciouſ $ [SOS nted -as 


| are vi- lect tly lined, by an un- 
* exerciie of the Royal Autho- 


neceſſary aſſumption on the Part rt of 


the two Houtes, of powers beyond 


thoſe which the. nation has :Noned 
them. Invariable pra ꝛctices in all 


good times, and pomuere laws eſta- 


bliſhed by compleat parliaments, 
Moved to agree With the Com- 


truly and coaſtitutionally repre- 


ſenting the nation, have defined 


thoſe powers. And we cann ot but 


| regard with the utmoſt 2 pre! en- 


ſion, any propoſal to Overite; tote 
boundartes, A EE the CL znſeq 1 
of ſuch ulur pues n 13 ſo tatally 


marked in the hiſtory of our coun- 


dry. 
4thly. Becauſe it was co nfeſſed 


in the deb ate, that the DO! Wers of 


this commiſſion were not to be con- 
fined ſolely to the act ol appoint- 
ing a Regent; to what other pur- 


poles they may extend were not 


explained. State neceſſity, the a- 


vowed ground of the mealure, may 
ſerve às the pretext to any diminu- 


tion of the jut Pr erogative Ot the 
Crown, and of the liberties of the 


people, that beſt {wits the deſigns of 
ambition. Fatal experience had 


ſhewn to our anceſtors the bound- 
leſs miſchief of 8 thus uſarpe 4 
under plauſible ppearances: and 


it 15 „ cu! a'l\ g the duty Or the : 


Houts 


1 
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_ Houſe of Peers to check the re- SCARBOROUGH 4 
newal of a practice to aſſume the  PorTcCutsrer | 
name, without the ſubſtance of tze SouTruamnyror E 
Royal Authority, by which this  HerTrFrokn ; 
Houſe was once annihilated, the  Farmovrty 3 
monarchy overthrown, and the li- - HENRY 4 
berties of the people ſubdued.  PonsonBy 4 
5 thly. Becauſe theſe dangerous SPENCER I 
and alarming conſequences of the Nokrolk, E. M. 3 
meaſure adopted, would have been BREADALBANE | . 
Ny obviated by the amendment re- 7 MaAaLMESBURY | 2 
jected. It propoſed to ſubſtitute a Rop NET 
meaſure conformable to the practice SELKIRE F 
of our anceſtors at the glorious æra  PorRTLANnD |; 
of the revolution. They ſeized not  HeaerFord | 3 
upon public neceſſity as a conveni-  CHhoLmMonDELty F 
Ence for the uſurpation of new  Forey C 
powers, but proceeded in a plain . - BOYLE © | | 
and explicit form to the revival of Lover and Hoittaxv b; 
the Royal Authority with full effi-  ABERGAVENNY 7 
cCacy, before they entered upon the TEYNtam 11 
exerciſe of their legiſlative func- BED ORD 1 
tions. Purſuing a ſimilar courſe,  Capocan b 
the amendment propoſed the imme- CaRLiSLE 1 
diate nomination of the natural re-  Cass1L1s I] 
preſentative of the King, the Heir Carvire * 
Apparent of the Crown, to whom C 3 
alone, it was univerſally admitted, KI NN AIR D b 
the eyes and hearts of all men, du- LovuGHBOROUGE 
ring the preſent unhappy conjunc- PEI | 
ture, were turned: that with a per-  DevornirE . 
fect and efficient legiſlature, ſuch nn. BrisTOL 
future proviſions might be enalted Craven 
= the preſervation of the full and | : Hur! NC DOx 
undiminiſned authority of tbe Lorhlax 
crown, and the liberties of the peo- TowxsRERNRD 
ple, may require. 8 „„ „% 
Fo SOIC ES eee 
Nos rnuungkRLAN& D Lester from the Right Hor. Vila 
SUFFOLK and Berks Pitt to the Prince of Wan 
MAYNARD oe Dec. 30. | 
RawDos | | | + 
AUDLEY 7 Sir, 5 : og 
CLIFTON. ----: E proceedings in pauli 
CHEDWORTH [ ment being now brought 
. Went. FiTzwiLL1AM point, which will render it necell 
WaLleoLE do propoſe to the houſe of comm 


Dean the particular meaſures to be - 


Fperſonal exerciſe of the royal au- 
thority, during the preſent interval, 
ind your Royal Highneſs having 
ome time ſince fignitied your plea- 
bre, that any communication on 
ibis ſabject ſhould be in writing, 
take the liberty of reſpeQtully 


Sper miſſion to ſubmit to your conſi- 
Eieration the outlines of the plan, 


Which his Majeſty's confidential 
Wing to the beſt judgment which 
Mey are able to form) to be proper 
Bo be propoſed in the preſent cir- 
Fumſtances. „ 
Id is their humble opinion, that 
powered to exerciſe the Royal au- 
Whority in the name and on the be- 


: hich might legally be done by his 


Val perſon, and the management of 
W the Queen, under ſuch regula- 


ad to the granting the real or 


W leaſes), to the granting any 
ee in reverſion, or to the grant- 
We, for any other term than dur- 


Paſon, or any ofice whatever, 
Pept ſuch as mult by law be 
anted for life, or daring good 


& or dignity of the peerage 
Ms realm to any perſon except 


Nauned the age of 21 years. 


or ſupplying. the defect of the 


Eentrcating your Royal Highneſs's 


ervants bumbly conceive (accord- | 
5 our Royal Highneſs ſhould be em 


Nlajeſty; with proviſions, neverthe- 
W's, that the care of his Majeſty's 


Wis Majety's houſehold, and the di- 
Wection and appointment of the offi- 
Wers and ſervants therein, ſhould be 
Pons as may be thought neceiſary. 
hat the power to be exerciſed by 
Pur Royal Highneſs ſhould not ex- 
Fr{onal property of the King, (ex- 
pt as far as relates to the renewal . 
| Doxwning-ftreet, Tueſday 


bis Majeſty's pleaſure, any — 


W2viour ; nor to the granting any 


| Majeſty's ifſue who ſhall have 
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Theſe -are the chief points which 
have occurred to his Majeſty's ſer- 
vants. I beg leave to add, that 
their 1deas are formed on the ſup- 
poſition that his Majeſty's illneſs 
is only temporary, and may be of 
no long duration. It may be diffi- 


cult to fix beforehand, the preciſe _ 


period for which theſe proviſions | 
ought to laſt; but if unfortunately 
his Majeſty's recovery ſhould be 
protracted to a more diſtant period 
than there is reaſon at preſent to 


imagine, it will be open hereafter 


to the wiſdom of parliament, to re- 


_ conſider theſe proviſions, whenever 
the circumſtances appear to call 


JJ 
If your Royal Highneſs ſhould 
be pleaſed to require any farther 


I | explanation on the ſubjeR, and 
alf of bis Majeſty, during his Ma- 
Welſty's ülneſs, and to do all acts 


ſhould condeſcend to ſignify your 
orders, that J ſhould have the ho- 


nour of attending your Royal High. _ 


neſs for that purpoſe, or to inti- 
mate any other mode in which 
your Royal Highneſs may wiſh to 
receive ſuch” explanation, I ſhall re- 
ſpeQtully wait your Royal High- 
en,, 7h 
I have the honour to be, 
With the utmoſt deference and 
ſubmiſſion, _ 5 
| Your Royal Highneſs's 
Moſt dutiful and devoted ſervant, 
| W. Pirr. 
Night, 
December 30, 1788. 


An faber to the foregeing Letter, de- 
livered by bis Royal Highneſs to the 
Lord Chancellor, Fan. 1, 1789. 


THE Prince of Wales learns 
from Mr. Pitt's leiter, that 
the proceedings in parliament are 
4 : Own 


FT 


wt I — 5 1 2 
7 . 1 
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now in a train, which enables Mr. 


Pitt, according to the intimation 
in his former letter, to communt- 


cate to the Prince the outlines of 


the plan which his Majeſly's con- 
fidential ſervants conceive to be 


Proper to be propoſed in the pre- 


ſent circumſtances. 
Concerning the ſteps already ta- 


ken by Mr. Pitt, the Prince is 


filent. Nothing done by the two 


houſes of parliament can be a pro- 
per ſubject of his. animadverſion; 


but when, previouſly to any diſ- 
cuſſion in parliament, the outlines 


of a {cheme of government are ſent. 
tor his conſideration, in which it is 
. propoſed that he ſhall be perſonally 
and principally concerned, and by 


which the Royal authotity, and the 
public welfare, may be deeply affect- 
ed, the Prince would be unjuſtifi- 
able, were he to withhold an expli- 


cit declaration of his ſentiments. 


His fitence might be conſtrued into 


a previous approbation of a plan, 


the accompliſhment of which every. 


motive of duty to his father and 
ſovereign, as well as of regard 


for the public intereſt, obliges him 
to conſider as injutious to both, 


In the ſtate of deep diſtreſs, in 
which the Prince and the whole 


Royal Family were involved, by 
} ; 


- 
— 


the heavy calamity which has fallen 
upon the King, and at a moment. 


when government, deprived of 1ts 


— 


chief energy and ſupport, ſeemed 


peculiarly o need the cordial and 
Ur — | al | Jt. 211 dQ er 1 
united aid oi all deicriptions of 
£208 ſubjects, it was not expected 


by the Prince, that a plan ſhould be 

frered to his © conſideration, by 
which government was to be ren- 
dered difficult, if not impracticable, 
in the hasds of ary perſon intend- 


ed to repreſent the King's authority. 


much leſs in the hands of his eldeſt 


* 


doms, and the perſon mot bound d 


as moit intereſted in the happine, 


ſon—the heir apparent of his king 


the maintenance of his Majelty'sivg 
RS . g | A : F u 
prerogatives and authority, as well 


the proſperity, and the glory of the | 
people. GATES | 1 
The Prince forbears to rem); 
on the ſeveral parts of the ſketch go 1 
the plan laid before bim; he appr. 1 
hends it muſt have been formed j 
with ſufficient deliberation to pe. | 
clude the probability of any arg. | 1 
ment of his producing an alteration N 
of ſentiment in the projeQors of it. TG 
But he truſis, with confidence, to 4 
the wiſdom and juſtice of partz- | 
ment, when the whole of this ſub. be 
ject, and the circumſtances cone. lar 
ed with it, ſhall come under their Neo 
deliberatioůn. N pr 
_ He obſerves, therefore, only ge. thi 
nerally on the heads communicated th 
by Mr. Pitt—and it is with deep Cre 
regret the Prince makes the obſerra. the 
tion, that he fees in the contents of u 
that paper, a project for producing ei! 
weakneſs, diſorder, and 1n{ecurity try 
in every branch of the adminiſta- {Wb 
tion of affairs.—A project tor d1i1d- er. 
ing the Royal Family from each Ity 
other—tor ſeparating the court Ind 
from the ſtate; and therefere, by t 
dizjoining government from is: 
natural and accuſtomed ſupport, ee 
ichceme for diſconnecting the als r 
thority to command fervice, fron ol 
the power of animating it by r- Br: 


ward; and for allotting to the 
Prince all the invidious daties d 
government, without the means 0 
loftening them to the puolic, if 


any one act of grace, favour, & iy 
benignity. k 
Ihe Prince's feelings on content! 
plating this plan, are alſo rensefs ben 
ſtiil more painful to him, bu o 00 


e 8 "Ro aN 
ſerving that it is not Rong 
| & 


5 T A T F 


any general principle, but is cal- 

culated to infuſe jeaioulics and ſuſ— 
icions (wholly groundieis, he 

troſts) in chat quarter, whole confi- 

| ence it will ever be the firſt pride 
ok his lite to merit and obtain. 

With regard to the motive and 
objec of the limitations and rettric- 
tions propoſed, the Prince can have 
but little to obſerve. No light or 


formation is offered bim by his 


Majeſty's miniſters on theſe points. 
| They have informed him avhat 
Ide powers are which they mean to 
refule kim, not av/y they are with- 
fad. 1 | 

The Prince, however, Wing as 


- fundamental principle of this 

onſtitution, that the powers and 
progres of the crown ate veſted 
there, as a truſt for the benefit of 
[the people; and that they are fa- 
cred only as they are neceſſary to 
the preſervation of that poiſe and 
balance of the conſtitution, 
experience has proved to be che 
(rue ſecurity of the liberty of the 
ſubject - muſt be allowed to ob- 
ſerve, that the plea of public uti- 
ty ought to be ſtrong, manifelt, 


non or ſuſpenſion of any one 
If thoſe eſſential rights in the ſu- 
meme power or its repreſentative; 
Twitch can juſtify the Prince in 
onlenting, that in his perſon an ex- 
eiment ſhall be made, to aſcer- 
in with how ſmall a portion of the 
nply power the executive govern- 
ent of this country may be car- 
Je on. 


Ihe Prince has only to 4 d, that 


og his rightful goverument, 
50 It hall pleaſe Providence, 
bounty to the Saanen, rQ remove 


the does, that it is an uudoubted 


Which 
I 


znd urgent, which calls for the 


ſecurity for his Majeſ ty's re- 
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the calamity with which he is 
afflicted, be ny; part. of the ob- 


ject of this plan, the Prince has 
only to be convinced that any mea- 
lure is neceſſary, or even conducive, 
to that end, to be the firſt to 
urge it as the preliminary and 
paramount confideration of any ſet· 


tlement in which he would content ; 
to ſhare. 


If attention to what is 
might be his Majeſty's feelings 
and withes on the happy day of 


kis recovery, be the object, it is 


v/ith the truett ſincerity the Prince 


expreſſes his firm conviction, that 


no event would be more repugnant 


to the feelings of his royal father, 


D 


than the knowledge, that the go- 
vernment of his ſon and repreſenta- 
tive had exhibited the ſovereign 
Power” of the realm in a ſtate. 0 


degradation, of curtailed authority 


a d diminiſhed energy—a ſtate, 


bureful 1 in practice to the proſperity 


and e Sara government of his people, 


aud injurious in its precedent to 
the 
he rights of his family. 


12 
11 
E 
regards the King's real and perion- 
al Property, the Prince feels Ns 
ieif compel! led to remark, that i 

was not nc ceſſary for Mr. Pitt, nor 


| pro! Her to ſuggel + to the Prince, the 


reſtraint he propoſes againſt the 


Prince's granting away the King's 
real and perional property. The 
Pri rive 2 doe 3 0 55 CO nceive ah th: At, dur- 


ing the King's life, he is, by law, 
entitled to make any ſuch grant; 
and he is ſure, that he has never 


Mhewn 


poftets any ſuch power, But it re- 


mains with Mr. Pitt to conſider the 
eventual intereſts of the Royal Fa- 


mls, and to provide a proper and 
| naturel 


preſumed 


{ecurity of the monarch, and 


pon that part of the plan which 


the ſmalleſt inclination to 
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natural ſecurity againſt the miſma- 
nagement of them by others. 
The Prince has diſcharged an 
indiſpenſable duty, in thus giving 
his free opinion on the plan ſub- 
mitted to his conſideration. 


His conviction of the evils which | 


may ariſe to the King's intereſts, to 
the peace and happineſs of the 
Royal Family, and to the ſafety and 
welfare of the nation, from the 
government of the country remain- 
ing longer in its preſent maimed 
and debilitated ſtare, outweighs in 


the Prince's mind, every other 


conſideration, and will determine 


him to undertake the painful truſt 


impoſed upon him by the preſent 
melancholy neceſſity (which of all 


the King's ſubjects he deplores the 
moſt) in full confidence, that the 


affection and loyalty to the King, 
the experienced attachment to the 
| houſe of Brunſwick, and the gene- 


roſity which has always diſtinguiſh- 


ed this nation, will carry him tend to the granting of any rank 


through the many difficulties, in- 
| ſeparable from this moſt critical 


ſituation, with comfort to himſelf, 


with honour to the king, and with 


| advantage to the public. 


= Rn 
Carleton Houſe;* . P. 
Fanuary 2, 1999. --*: 5 
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and Commons, and preſented to the 


Prince of Wales, on Friday, Jan. 


30. 


poſe of providing for the exer- 
ciſe of the royal authority, during 
the continuance of his Majeſty's 
illoeſs, in ſuch manner, and to 


ſuch extent, as the preſent circum- 
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powered to exerciſe and adminiſte 


half of his Majeſty, and under the 


ties, prerogatives, acts of goven. 
ſame, which belong to the king 


perform, according to the lays 


Reſol ved, that the power, {o to 
be given to his Royal Highneß 


ſhall have attained the full ag 
of twenty-one years. 


\ ſhould not extend to the granting 
of any office whatever in fever 
ſion, or to the granting of any office, 
Py ON pd ons Rokr | ſalary, or penſion, for any tae! 

| Reſolutions agreed to by the Lords 


viour. | 


V ESOLVED, that for the pur- 


ing of any part of his Majel 


ſtances and the urgent concern; 
the nation appear to require, it i 
expedient that his Royal Hiphnek 
the Prince of Wales, being reſden 
within the realm, ſhall be en. 


the Royal Authority, according t 
the laws and conſtitution of Gren 
Britain, in the name and on the be. 


ſtyle and title of Regent of ts 
kingdom; and to uſe, execute, and 
perform, in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majeſty, all authori. 


ment, and adminiſtration of the 
of this realm to uſe, execute, and 


thereof, ſubject to ſuch limitations 
and exceptions as ſhall be pr. 
vided. „ 


the Prince of Wales, ſhall not en. 


dignity of the peerage of the realn 
to any perſon whatever, except 
to his Majeſty's royal iſſue who 


Reſolved, that the faid posen 


term than during his Majety' 
pleaſure, except ſuch offices as at 
by law required to be granted 
for life, or during good bet» 


Reſolved, that the ſaid powell 
ſhould not extend to the gran 
real or perſonal eſtate, except 
far as relates to the renewal 0 
leaſes. : 
Reſolved 


Majeſty's Royal Perſon, during the 
ntinuance of his Majeſty's ill- 
>, ſhould be committed to the 
Dieen's moſt excellent Majeſty ; 
WW. that her Majeſty ſhould have 
wer to remove from, and to 


jominate and appoint ſuch per- 
Ne ſeveral offices in his Majeſty's 
nd manage all other matters and 


Bing relating to the care of his Ma- 
us Royal Perſon, during the 


en time to time, as they may 


e phyſicians and others attend- 


Wl all matters relative thereto, 
Die Mercurii, 280 Fanuarii, 1789. 


pointed, to attend his Royal 
igbneſs the Prince of Wales with 
relolutions which have been 
reed to by the Lords and Com- 


the defect of the perſonal exer- 


ß bis Majeſty's illneſs, by im- 
ering his Royal Highneſs to 
erciſe ſuch authority in the name 
on the behalf of his Majeſty, 


tions which the circumftances 
the caſe appear at preſent to 


expreſs the hope which the 
d, ſpiritual and temporal, and 


bas as he ſhall think proper, to 
ouſehold ; and to diſpoſe, order, 


Ine aforeſaid : and that, for the 
Fetter enabling her Majeſty to 
charge this important truſt, it 
alſo expedient that a council 
ould be appointed, to adviſe and 
lik her Majeſty in the ſeveral 
batters aforeſaid, and with power 
ke cauſe, to examine upon oath 


Ds his Majeſty's perſon, touching 
e ſtate of his Majeſty's health, 


Reſolved, that & committee be 


dns for the purpoſe of ſupply- 
| of the Royal Authority dur- 


dect to the limitations and re- 


dure; and that the committee 
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Reſolved, that the care of his Commons, entertain, that his 
Royal Highneſs, from his regard 
to the intereſts of his Majeſty and 
the nation, will be ready to un- 


dertake the weighty and impor- 


tant truſt propoſed to be inveſted 
in his Royal Highneſs, as ſoon as 
an act of parliament ſhall have 
been paſſed for carrying the ſaid 
Reſolutions into effect. 
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Proteſt of the Lords, who woted on 
Friday Far. 23, againff agreeing is 


the aforeſaid Reſolutions delivered 


4. @ Conference on the preceding 


Tueſday. 


 DissEnTIENT, 


iſt, ECAUSE we firmly ad- 
B here to the principles 
and arguments, on which we diſ- 
approved the Refolutions formerly 
paſled by this houſe, eſpecially _ 
when the legiſlative power of the 
two Houſes of Parliament, uncone. 
ſtitutionally aſſumed by thoſe Reſo- 
| Jutions, is meant to be employed 
to reſtrict or ſuſpend many impor- 
tant and eſſential branches of the 
royal power, at the moment of the 
declared incapacity of the King. 
2dly. Becauſe we think the power 
of conferring the rank and privi- 
leges of the peerage, as a reward 
to merit, is neceſſary to the royal 
authority, in order to afford an in- 


citement to vigorous exertions in 


the ſervice of the ſtate, and is more 
peculiarly neceſſary (like all other 
parts of the prerogative) when 
the regal power is to be exerciſed 


by a ſubſtitute, with an authority 


uncertain and precarious in its dura- 


tion : but eſpecially on the preſent 


occaſion, as it is the only branch 
of the prerogaũive ſutficienily power- 
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ful to afford a remedy againſt ſuch 


2 combination in this houſe, as 


bother parts of this ſyſtem of reſtric- 


tion and mutilation, have a natu- 


Fa! and obvious 1 to pro- 
Auc 


And becauſe we conceive that 


this reſtriction may create an inte- 
reſt in the members of this houſe, 


to withhold their aſſent to reſtore 


the ancient powers of the crown in 
— | 
z 3dly, Becauſe we conceive, that 
by the fubſiting law of the land, 
| His Majeſty's property is ſuficiently 
| ſecured from any undue diſpoſition 
and altenation, and the Reſolution. 
on that ſubject can have no other 
effect, but to convey to the public 
Injurious ſuſpicion, and unjuſt im- 
bputation, on the character and in- 
tentions of his Royal higaneſs the 
Prince of Wales. 


4:hly, Becauſe we are of opinion, 


that 3 in order to maintain the pro- 

er dignity of che crown, and pre- 
| Eve the due influence and reſpect 
which ariſes from the great offices 
of the ſtate, it is neceſfary that the 


perion exerciſing the Royal Autho- 


rity in the name and on the behalf 
of his Majeſty, ſhould be attended 
by thoſe diſtinguiſhed ſervants, 
- whoſe functions have been eſtablith- 


ed for the purpoſe of adding weight 
and ſplendor to the regal office. 


We cannot agree to a diviſion of 


the royal power ; to the creation of 


2 fourth eſtate, unknown to the con- 


flitution of this country. 

FREDERICK. 
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BuckINOGCHAMSHAN T. a 
Diss. for the 2d, 3d, al PP! 
reaſons, Intf 


Sr. ALBANS: f 
Diss. for the 14 2d, and 
reaſons 8 8 


5 


* 
17 


er 


Crow 
SPENCER | 
SUFFOLK and BERKS 
Oo} pa TE 
Diss. For all the reaſons given 
in this proteſt, except thoſe in the 
latter parts of the 2d reaſon, viz, 


beginning at theſe words, © but 
eſpecially on, & c.“ and thence to 


[the end of that ſecond reaſon. 
SELEIRK, 


— 


| Anſwer of the Prince of Wales to the 
Lordi and Gentlemen, appointed to 
| deliver to him the foregoing Ręſolu- 


tiont. 


| My Lords and Gentlemen, 
T THANK you for communicat- 
ing to me the Reſolutions agreed 


gueſt you to aſſure them, in my 


Tile of the Royal Authority; toge- 


felres of the two houſes, outweigh, 
n my mind, every other conſidera- 
on, and will determine me to un- 
ertace the weighty and important 


d the Reſolutions now communicat- 
to me. 


keumſtances in which it is com- 
Itted to my charge, of which, as I 
acquainted with no former es- 
ople, my hopes of a ſucceſsful ad- 
uniſtration cannot be founded on 
I patt experience. But confding 
at the limitations, on the exerci!c 


f 


5 
22 


Vor. XXXI. 


pon by the two houſes; and I re- 


dame, that my duty to the King 
Wy father, and my anxious concern 
wor the ſafety and intereſts of the 
people, which muſt be endangered, 
da longer ſuſpenſion of the exer- 


Mer with my reſpect for the united 


Fult propoſed to me, in conformity 


| [ am ſenſible of the 
ficulties that muſt attend the exc- 
ion of this truſt, in the peculiar 
this important trult, i: 


the Royal Authority, deemed 


PAPER 8. "1408 


neceſſary for the preſent, have been 


approved by the two houſes only as 
_ temporary meaſure, founded on 
the loyal hope, in which [ :rdently 
participate, that his Majeſty's diſ- 


order may not be of long duration, 
and truſting, in the mean while, 
that I ſhall receive a zealous and 


united ſupport in the two houſes 
and in the nation, proportioned to 
the difficulty attending the dif- 


charge of my truſt in this interval, 


I will entertain the pleaſing hope, 
that my faithful endeavours to pre- 
ſerve the intereſts of the king, his 


| 3 and people, may be ſucceſs- | 


Mean. 


— 


Reſolutions agreed to by the Lords and 


Commons, prejented to Her Majeſty 


on Friday, Jan. 30, 1789. 


* ESOLVED. chat the care of 
his Majefty's Royal Perſon, 
the continuance of his Ma- 


during . 
jeſty's illneſs, ſhould be committed 
to the Queen's moſt Excellent Ma- 
jeſty, and that her Majeſty ſhould 
have power to remove from, and to 


nominate and appoint ſuch perſons 
as ſhe ſhall think proper, to the 
| ſeveral offices in his Majeſty's houſe- 
hold, and to diſpoſe, order, and 
manage all other matters and things 
relating to the care of his Majeſty's | 
Royal Perſon, during the time 


aforeſaid. And that, tor the better 
enabling her Majeſty to diſcharge 
is alſo ex- 
pedient that a council ſnould be ap- 


pointed, to adviſe and aſſiſt her 
Majeſty in the ſeveral matters, and 
with power, from time to time as 


they may ſee cauſe, to examine upon 


oath the phyſicians and others at- 
tendiny his Majeſty's perſon, touch- 
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Ing the ſtate of his Majeſty health, 
and all matters relative thereto. 

Reſolved, that the reſolution 
agreed to by the Lords and Com- 
mons, reſpecting the care of his 
Majeſty's Royal Perſon, and the 
direction of his Majeſty's houſehold, 
be laid before her Majeſty, with 
an humble addreſs, expreſſing the 
hope which the Lords ſpiritual and 
temporal and commons entertain, 
that her Majeſty will be graciouſly 
pleaſed to undertake the important 


truſt propoled to be inveſted in her 


Majeſty, as ſoon as an act of parlia- 
ment ſhall have been paſſed for 
carrying the ſaid Reſolution into 
effect. „„ | 


—— 


. 


Her Majeſty's Anfeoer tw the Lirds 
and Gentiemen, who delivered the 


foregoing Reſolutions. 
| | My Lords and Gentlemen, 


A duty and gratitude to the 
VI king, aud the ſenſe I muſt 


ever entertain of my great obliga- 


tions to this country, will certainly #3 2 
| IIS Majeſty not thinking ft b 
I. 1 be preſent here this day in 


engage my molt earnelt attention to 
the anxious and momentous truſt in- 


tended to be repoſed in me by par- on, ha n 
Cauſe a commiſſion to be iſſued under 


liament. It will be a great conſola- 
tion to me to receive the aid of a 


council, of which I ſhall ſtand ſo 


much in need, in the diſcharge of a 
duty wherein the happineſs of my 


future life is indeed deeply intereſt- 


ed, but which a higher object, the 
| happineſs of a great, loyal, and af- 
fectionate people, renders ſtill more 
important. : 


a — ß 


* 


* + 


Speech of Earl Bathurſt, in e Name 
of the Laras Commiſſioners, appomnt« 


becomes neceſſary to provide fo 


Royal Authority, during the con. 
tinuance of this calamity, in ſuch 
manner as the exigency of the caſe 


"Speech of the Lord Chancellor tbl 


to hold this parliament, to open and 


convenient to call his parliament in 


wards been adjourned and pf. 


ed by his Majefly"s Commiſy 
under the Great Seal, ts declaf 0 
tain Cauſes of the Meeting of Par. 
liament, Tueſday, Feb. z. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

1. purſuance of the zuthority 
1 given to us by his Majeſty 
commiſſion under the great ſei 
which has been read, amongſt other 
things, to declare the cauſes gf 
your preſent meeting, we have only 
to call your attention to the melan. 
choly circumſtances of his Majeſyt 
illneſs ; in conſequence of which, i 


the care of his Majeſty's royal per. 
ſon, and for the adminiſtration of the 


ſeems to require, 


Sit * 


n 


Houjes of Parliament, Tueiday, 
March 10. IS 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


his royal perſon, has been plealedto 


his great ſeal, authorizing and com- 
manding the commiſſioners, who at 
appointed by former letters patent 


declare certain further cauſes fot 
holding the ſame : which commulin 
you will now hear read. 

[The commiſſion Rated, tit 
whereas his majeſty had found f 


May, 1784, and that it had after 


rogued, from time to time, ol 
the zcch of November laſt; . 
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hat as his Majeſty, for certain rea- 
C75, could not then attend in per- 
on, it had undergone various ad- 
boornments, until the February fol- 


opened by commiſſion, appointing 
tte archbihop of Canterbury, the 
rd chancellor, lord privy ſeal, 
dreſdent of the council, lord ſtew- 
nd of the houſehold, duke of Rich- 
bond, lord chamberlain, viſcount 
entworth, lord Bathurſt, the two 
cretaries of ſtate, and the lord 


gench, commiſſioners for that pur- 
boſe; and that, as there were ſtill 
ertain reaſons why he could not at- 
end in parliament in perſon, as 
ual, he had thought proper to 
bmmand another commiſſion, ap- 
vinting the ſame commiſſioners to 
bmmunicate his royal meſſage to 
| Kirliament, ] 5 = : 

And the ſaid commiſſion being 


ald, 


My Lordi and Gentlemen, 
In obedience to his Majeſty's 
Immands, and by virtue of both 


u (one of which has now beeu 
id), we proceed to lay before you 
b further matters as his Majeſty 


nicated to his parliament. 


Frovidence, happily recovered 
m the ſevere indiſpoſition with 
ch he has been afflicted: and be- 


urs of his kingdom, has com- 
ded us to convey to you his 
nel acknowledgments for the 
tonal proofs which you have 
ll of your affectionate attach- 
* to his perſon, and of your 


Joving, when he had been pleaſed 
o ſue his orders, that it ſhould be 


Fhief juſtice of the court of King's 


ad accordingly, the lord chancel- | 


nmiſſions already mentioned to 


judged proper to be now com- 


Hs Majeſty being, by the bleſſing 


enabled to attend to the public 


intereſts of his crown, and the ſecu- 
rity and good government of his do- 
minions. 

The interruption which has ne- 
ceſſarily been occaſioned to the pub- 
lie bufineſs, will, his Majeſty doubts 
not, afford you an additional incite- 


ment to apply yourſelves, with as 


little delay as poſſible, to the differ- 


ent objects of national concern which 


require your attention. 


His Majeſty has likewiſe ordered 
us to acquaint you, that, ſince the 
cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion, he has con- 
cluded a treaty of defenſive alliance 
with his good brother the King of 


Pruſſia, copies of which will be laid 


before you: that his Majeſty's en- 
deavours were employed, during 
the laſt ſummer, in conjunction with 
his allies, in order to prevent, as 
much as poſlible, the extenſion of 
| hoſtilities in the North, and to ma- 


niteſt his deſire of effecting a gene- 


ral pacification : that no opportuni- 
ty will be neglected, on his part, to 
promote this ſalutary object; and 
that he has, in the mean time, the 


ſatisfaction of receiving, from alk 


foreign courts, continued aſſurances 


of their friendly diſpoſitions to this 
country. | 


© Gentlemen of the Houſe of Com- 


WE |.) | Ra 9 5 


We are commanded by his Majeſ- 


ty to acquaint you, that the eſti- 
mates for the current year will forth- 


with be laid before you; and that 


he is perſuaded of your readineſs to 
make the neceſſary proviſions for 
tlie ſeveral branches of the public 


ſervice. 35 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
We have it particularly in charge 
from his Majeſty to aſſure you, that 
8 Fon 
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zealous concern for the honour and 


| 
* 
44 
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you cannot ſo effectually meet the 
moſt earneſt with of his Majeſty's 
heart, as by perſevering in your uni- 
form exertions for the public wel- 
fare, and by improving every occa- 
ſion to promote the proſperity of his 
faithful people, from whom his Ma- 
jeſty has received ſuch repeated and 
affecting marks of invariable zeal, 
loyalty, and attachment, and whoſe 
| happineſs he muſt ever conſider as 
inſeparable from his own. 


—_— 


* 


| The bumble Addreſs of the Houſe of 
5 Commons ts the King. „ 


f Me Gracicus Sovereigun, 
XIX / E, your Majeſty's moſt duti- 
VV ful and loyal ſubjects, the 
commons of Great Britain in par- 
liament aſſembled, beg leave to re- 
turn your Majeſty our humble 
thanks for the ſpeech which has 


been delivered, by your Majeſty's 


command, to both houſes of parlia- 
ment; and to congratulate your Ma- 
jeſty on the happy event of your 
Majeſty's recovery from your late 
indiſpoſition, and on your being en- 
_ abled to attend to the public affairs 
of your kingdoms. : 
WMe acknowledge with the moſt 


heartfelt joy and gratitude, the 


goodneſs of Almighty God, in re- 
ſtoring your Majeſty to the wiſhes 
and prayers of your faithful ſubjects; 
and earneſtly hope that your Majeſ- 
ty may long continue to rule over 
an affectionate and grateful people. 
Permit us to lay before your Ma- 
jeſty our dutiful acknowledgments 
for the favourable ſenſe which your 


Majeſty entertains of our affectionate 


attachment to your Majeſty's per- 
ſon, and of our concern for the ho- 
Nour and intereſt of your crown, 


and the ſecurity and good poyery, 
ment of your dominions. 3 
It will be our conſtant endearour | 
to merit your Majeſty's good opi. 
nion, by labouring to promote the 
happineſs of your people; and ve 
will apply ourſelves, with as li; 


delay as poſſible, to the different | 


objects of national coucern which 


require our attention. 


We beſcech your Majelly to x. 


cept our humble thanks, for bei 
_ graciovſily pleaſed to order a< 


of the tieaty of defenſive alliance 
between your Majeſty and the king 


of Pruſſia to be laid before us, and 


to be aſſured that we are deeply ſen. 


ſible of your Majeſty's ju repard 


to the intereſts of your ſubjects, and 
the peace of Europe, in your en- 
deavours to prevent the cxtenſicn 
of hoſtilities in the North, and your 
defire to effect a general paciftca. 
tion. We learn with great {af 
faction, that your Majeſty continues 


to receive aſſurances of the favour. 
able diſpoſition of the other court 


of Europe towards this country, 
We ſhall not fail to proceed, wit 

cheerfulneſs and diſpatch, to mak 

the neceſlary proviſion for the tent 


ral branches of the public ſervice, 


We ſhould be wanting to ou: 
ſelves, and to thoſe whom we repre 


ſent, if we did not teſtify, in d 


warmeſt manner, the pratitude wi 


which we obterve the paternal ex 


preſſions of your Majeſty's regal 
for the happineſs of your peo 
whoſe invariable ſentiments of ze 
loyalty, and attachment to yl 
Majeſty are animated and confirm 
ed by the uniform experience“ 
your Majeſty's virtues, and by 
ſenſe of the bleſüngs which 10 
enjoy under your Majeſty's af 
cious government. | 


is Jddreſs to the ſame purport 
vas preſented - i the — of 


lords.) 


—_—_— 


Speech of the Le Chancellor to 2 
1 of Par lament , on 1 ueſday, 
| Auguſt il. 


| th Lords and Gentlemen, 


In the ſatisfaction with which his 


5 attention to the public buſi- 
els, and of your zealous concern 
er the honour and intere{t of his 


erity of his people. 
| Gentlemen. of the Heuſe Com- 


mon], 


Ireted us to return his thanks 
ir the readineſs with which you 
ve granted the neceſſary ſupplies 
dr the ſeveral branches ot the pub- 
ge ſervice. 


11 a 1 Gentlemen, 
| Although the good offices of his 


Pe general tranquillity of Europe, 


le further extenſion of hoti1lities 
as been proventes, and that the fi- 
lation of affairs continues to pro- 
uſe to this country the uninter- 
Ipted enjoyment of the bletlings of 
ace, 

Then the lord het; by his 
Laelly's command, laid, | 


M/ Lind, and Gent A 


5 
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E have it in command from 
his Majeſty, to expreis to 


Majelty has obſerved the continued 
Crooks which you have given, Cur- 
ng the preſent ſeſſion, of your uni- 


brown, and the welfare and proſ- 


| His Majeſty has particularly. 


e has the ſatisfaction Cf ſeeing that 


has his Majeſty's rorer will and 


pleaſure, that this palit be 
prorogued to Thurſday, the Zgth 
of Ottober next, to be then here 


holden; aad this parliament is 


accordingly prorogued to Thurſday 
the 1 N of Oeder next. 


—_— 


— 


tow i of the Marquis of Backing- 


ham, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
to beth Ho: Jes of Parliament, on 
Thurſday, „„ 


15 Tor and Gentlemen, | 


ment. 


IJ have Arected ſuch . 


as | have received reſpecting his 


majeſty's health to be laid before 


you; and I ſhall alſo communicate 
to you, ſo foon as I ſhall be enabled, 
ſuch further information as may af. 


fitt „our deliberations on that me- 
5 ſubject. TP 
geſty and his allies have not hi- 
erto been effectual for reſtoriug 


Gentlemen of the lat of Com 


MOONS. _ 


and military eſtabliſnment, I have 


ordered the public accounts to be 


laid before you. 


0 1 and Gentlemen, 
It is unneceſtary tor me to exprels 


to vou my earneſt wimes for the 
welfare and proſperity of Ireland. 


Which, 


z 


_—_— 


=» + 75, cats 
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IT H the deepeſt concern 1 
find myſelf obliged, on open- 
ing the preſent ſeſſion of parliament, 
to communicate to you the painful 
information that his Majeſty has 
been for ſome time afflicted by a2 
ſevere milady, in conſequence of 
which he has not honoured me with _ 
his commands upon the meaſures _ 
to be recommended to his parlia- 


Deeming it at al times my indiſ- : 
penſable duty to call your attention 
to the ſecurity of the public credit, 
and to the maintenance of the civil 
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which, in every ſituation, I ſhall al- 


ways be anxious to promote : nor 
need I declare my confidence in that 
affectionate attachment to his majeſ- 
ty, and in that zealous concern for 


the united intereſt of both king- 


doms, which have manifeſted them- 


elves in all your proceedings. 


— ood 


a 


Aaareſt preſented to the Prince of 


Wales, Feb. 27, by he Delegates 
From bath Houſes of Parliament in 
Ireland. 8 


7 To his Royal Highne/s George Prince 


of Wales, 


1 HE humble addreſs of the 


lords ſpiritual and temporal, 


and knights, citizens, and burgeſſes, 


in parliament aſtembled. 


May it pleaſe your Royal Highneſs. 


We, his Majeſty's moſt dutiful 


and loyal ſubjects, the lords ſpiritu- 
al and temporal, and the commons 


of Ireland in parliament aſſembled, 
beg leave to approach your royal 
Highneſs, with hearts full of the 
moſt loyal and affectionate attach- 


ment to the perſon and government 
of your royal father, to expreſs the 
deepeſt and moſt grateful ſenſe of 


the numerous bleſſings which we 


have enjoyed under chat illuſtrious 
Houſe, whoſe acceſſion to the throne 


of theſe realms has eſtabliſhed civil 


and conſtitutional liberties upon a 


baſis which, we truſt, will never be 
ſhaken; and at the ſame time to 


condole with your royal highneſs 


upon the grievous malady with 


which it has pleaſed Heaven to afflit 
We have, however, the conſola- 
tion of reflecting, that this ſevere 


calamity hath not been viſited upon 


highneſs have been ſo matured 2; 9 


your royal highneſs. 


majeſty, to exerciſe and 2dmiiter; 


to the crown and government there- 


pleaſed to take upon him the ge- 
vernment of his realm in {uch man 
ner as is therein mentioned, at 
to exerciſe and adminiſter, accords 


rity whatſoever, that we nc df 


us, until the virtues of your royal 


enable your royal highneſ t0 di. 
charge the duties of an importap | 
truſt, for the performance where 
the eyes of all his majeſty's {ubjedy 
of both kingdoms are directed g 

We therefore beg leave humbly 
to requeſt, that your royal hiohnep/ 
will be pleaſed to take upon yoy 
the government of this realm, tar 
ing the continuance of his majel. 
ty's preſent indiſpoſition, and 50 
longer; and under the ſtyle and t. 
tle of prince regent of Ireland, in 
the name and on the behalf of his 


according to the laws and conti. 
tion of this kingdom, all regal pay. 
ers, juriſdictions, and prerogative, 


of belonging. 


— __—_—_ * 


Proteſt of the Peers cf Ireland, wh 
voted, on Monday, Feb. 10, azaif 
the Addreſs to the Prince of Waley, 
requeſting his Royal High n 
take upon him the Office , Print 

7 Regent. = 


Difjentient, © _ 
1ſt. BECAUsS E the addreß it 
queition to his royal nig, 
neſs the Prince of Wales, is an . 
dreſs, requeſting that he vill be 


Ir; 


ing to the laws and conttitutiond 
this kingdom, all royal powers) 
riſdiction, and prerogatives t0 U 
crown and government thereof be 


e F 
longing, without any law 0r auto 


authorizing him ſo to do. a 
2dly, Becauſe we are àppfe. fl 


five that the ſaid addreis maß x 
| | | contri 


conffrued to be a meaſore tending 
d diſtarb and weaken that great 
conſtitutional union, whereby, as 
fully declared, enacted, and ſpeci- 
fed in ſundry acts of parliament in 
this kingdom, this realm of Ireland 
is for ever united and knit to the 
imperial crown of England, and 
2; a member, appending and right- 
fully belonging thereto. 

zdly. Becauſe, although in every 
entiment of duty, affection, and re- 
Ipect, towards his royal highneſs, 


will not be exceeded by, any of 
lthoſe who join in the ſaid addreſs, 
or by any other perſon whatſoever ; 
Pad are, and ever ſhall be, ready to 
lay down our lives and fortunes in 


hui rights of our moſt gracious 


annot pay any compliment to his 
al highneſs, or to any one, at the 


Fannot, (for ſuch are the workings 
duty, affection, and reſpect in 
Jur breaſts,) join in the ſaid addreſs, 
Aich may, as we are apprehenſive, 
ping difficulty and embarraſſment 
pon his royal highneſs, already too 
uch oppreſſed by the great calami- 


acious ſovereign, his royal father. 
Signed e 
LIP rOR D, C. 
R. Duntin 
HARBERTOx 
CakYS FORT 
VaLENTIA 
Mok NIN To =_ 
Lox G FORD 
Bective. 
CuETWYND 
LLS BORO VuR 
Al TAuox r 
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Fe hold ourſelves equal to, and 


De ſupport and maintenance of the 


Worereign, and of every branch of 
Wis royal and auguſt family: we 


bxpence of what we conſider as great 
onſtitutional principles; and We 


shich hath befallen our moſt. 


CanvsrForT 
CourRTown _ 
G. L. KILMOoRE 
RANELACR 
Mou x rTMORRES. 


Diſentient, . 
For the ſecond reaſom in the fore - 
going proteſt, 2 8 


And alſo, becauſe feeling every 


ſentiment of duty, reſpect, and at- 5 | 
tachment to his royal highneſs the 


Prince of Wales, and thinking him 
the only proper perſon to be ap- 


pointed to this high ſtation, I con- 
ſider, that to addreſs his royal high- 
neſs to accept the regency of this 
kingdom, before we have any au- 


thority to know, that he 1s as yet 


appointed regent of Great Britain, 


is inviting him to aſſume a power, 


which under the actual and exiting 
conſtitution of Ireland, he cannot 
exerciſe, inaſmuch as by ſtatute 
10 of Henry VII. no bill can re- 
ceive the royal aſſent here, that 
is not certified from Great Britain 
under the great ſeal of England, 
and until his royal highneſs ſhall. 


have authority to direct the uſe of 


that great ſeal, he cannot diicharge 


the functions of the regal office for 
Ireland. It is impoſſible, according 


to the laws and conſtitution of this 
kingdom, that any perſon ſhould be 
regent of Ireland, who is not at the 


ſame time regent of Great Britain. 
 GLaNDORE, 5 


Diſentient, 


iſt, Becauſe, with an anxious de- 
fire that the regency of this king- 


dom, during his majeſty's indiſpo- 
{ition, ſhould be conferred on his 
royal highneſs the Prince of Wales 

in a manner molt expreſſive of re- 


ſpect and affection to his royal high- 


neſs, and convinced that his royal 


[U]4 
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Highneſs will think that mode of 


appointment molt expreſſive of du- 
ty and affection, which is conſtitu- 
tional, and muſt conduce to preſerve 
the connexion between Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland inſeparable, we 
conſider an addreſs of the two 
| Houſes of parliament, purporting of 


its own authority, to confer royal 


power, at a time when they are ful- 
ly competent to paſs a bill for the 
- Purpoſe of effectually providing for 
the exerciſe of the ſame, to be a 
moſt dangerous violation of the fun- 
damental principles of the conſtitu- 
tion. | . . 
⁊2dly. Becauſe the connexion be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland 
(on which the ſafety of the conſtitu- 
tion in church and ſtate depends) is 
preſerved and maintained by the 
unity of the executive power alone; 
and yet the addreſs propoſed by the 
reſolution now paſſed, 1s to appoint 
mis royal highneſs regent of Ireland, 


without our being certain that his 
© Toya! highneſs is or will be regent 


of Great Britain, and without mak- 
ing any proviſion, that his royal 
highneſs ſhall not continue to be re- 
5 . of Ireland longer than he ſhall 
e regent of Great Britain. Thus 
expoling to chance and accident the 

_ preſervation of the only bond of that 
Connexion between the countries, 


upon which all that is dear to us de- 


pends, and making a precedent that 


may be of the moſt fatal conſe- 


quence to poſterity. 
Irons 
WM. OssoR Y 


W. Le1GHLin and FERNS 


BELLAMON T. 


Diſentient, N | 
For the firit reaſon in the proteſt 


: immediately preceding. 


no longer,“ as unneceſſary, and xt 


of the king's indiſpoſition incapaci. 
tated his Majeſty from being rettored 


v # . ds 
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And alſo, becauſe we conſider 
that if by virtue of this addreg 
alone, his royal highneſs the Prince 
of Wales ſhall take upon himſelf the 
regal powers of this kingdom, his 
royal highneſs will by ſuch allump. 
tion be drawn in to decide upon 20 
important conſtitutional queſtion, 
equally affecting Great Britain and 
Ireland. „ | 

And alfo, becauſe we conſider 
theſe words in the addreſs, « and 


the ſame time diſreſpectful to the 
Prince of Wales, tending to convey 
an idea that this country can confer, 
or that the Prince might continue to 
hold over the powers of a repent for 
a longer time than the continuation 


— 8 — — +. — _ 
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to the full exerciſe of the powers ay. 
pertaining to the crowns of Gieat 
Britain and Ireland. | 
| CARHAMPTON 

CONYNGHAM. 


Anſwer of the Lord Lieutenant 47 
 Adarejs of both Houſes, requijtin 
Him to tranſinit their Adgarejs 40 1 
Prince of Wales. fk 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
IINDER the impreſſon wit 
Il feel of my official duty, and 
of the oath which J have taken 
chief governor of Ireland, I a 
obliged to decline tranſmitting d 
addreſs into Great Britain. 
For I cannot conſider myſelt 
ranted to lay before the Prince e 
Wales an addreſs, purporting 70 fl. 
veſt his royal highneſs with Poel 
to take upon him the government 
of this realm, before he Hall be ei 


| abled by la ſo to do. | Pritif 


; 
rate of the Minority in the Iriſh 
Houſe of Lords, againſt the Rejolu- 
tions voted Feb. 19, aſſerting the 
Right of both Houjes to declare a 
prince Regent. 


* 


\ECAUSE the undoubted right, 


red in the taid reſolution to have 
been exerciſed and diſcharged by 


Neal or ſound ſenſe, appear to us to 


commons alone, to confer upon 


Wales the government of this king- 


name and on the behalf of his Ma- 


according to the laws and conſtitu— 
[tion of this kingdom, all regal pow- 
W rs and prerogatives to the crown 
and government thereof belonging, 
Jer the addreſſing his royal highneſs 
Who take upon himtelf {ach govern— 
meat in manner aforeſaid, before 
De be enabled by law fo to do, ſeems 
to us altogether unwarrantable, and 
Fo be highly dangerous in its ten- 
cency to diſturb and break the con- 
lututional union, whereby this 


ed united to the imperial crown 
df England, on which connexion 
Wie happineſs of both kingdoms eſ- 


ic fo doing ſhould be conſidered as 
ending to the rejudice, diſtur- 
pance, or derogation of the King's 
Pajclty in, of, or for the crown of 
ss realm of Ireland. Rs 
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and the ĩndiſpenſable duty, de- 


| the lords and commons of Ireland, 
and to which it 15 alledged they are 
alone competent, do not, in any le- 


[ave any exiſtence.— And becauſe | 
[the aſſuming a right in the lords and 


Ibis royal highneſs the Prince of 


dom, under the ſtyle and title of 
Prince Regent of Ireland, in the 


Petty, to exerciſe aud adminiſter, 
Diſentient, 
realm of Ireland is for ever knit | 


entially depends; and we are the 
nore apprehenſive of danger, leſt 


niere court of juice, thould ever 
: | act, 


Lirrord, C. 
HiLLsBozouUGH © 
WILLIAM Ossoty 
VAI EN TIA 8 

COURTOWN 
Mor x INS G TOR 
LoNx G FORD 
ALTAMONT | | 
GEO. Lewis KiLmors 
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RANKL . ẽ 
WILLIAM LEIGHLIN and 
FERNS | 
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—— — py 
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| Prote/? of the Lordi againft the Vote 5 


of Cenſure en the Lord Lieutenant. 


official duty, and cf the oath that he 


hath taken as chief governor of this 


Kingdom, he is obliged to decline 


tranſmitting to Great Britain the ad- 
dreſſes of both houutes of parliament _ 


to his royal high!eis the Prince of 


Wales, it doth not conſiſt with that. 


decorum, with that juſtice, and 


with that grave proceeding with 


which this houſe, the g:cat and der- 
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B ECAUSE, when his excellency 

the lord lieutenant, his Majei- 
ty's repreſentative here, hath told 
us, that under the impreſſion of his 
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act, to proceed to a condemnation 


and cenſure of his excellency, with- 


out being allowed to enquire and 
look into the conſtitution of his 


office, or into his oath :—and be- 


tides we cannot conſider it as a 
want of reſpect to his royal high- 
neſs the Prince of Wales, the not 
_ tranſmitting the ſaid addreſs to him, 
as it would expoſe his royal highneſs 
to difficulty and embarraſiment, by 
laying him under the diſagreeable 
neceſſity of deciding upon great, 
legal, and conſtitutional principles, 


in which his royal highneſs's future 


Intereſts, and the rights of that im- 


rial crown which he is born to 


inherit, may be very deeply con- 
_ cerned :—and, moreover, we con- 
ceive this houſe ought ever to be 
mindful of the ſtation in which the 
__ conſtitution hath placed it, and 
- ought to reſiſt every thing which 
partakes of intemperance and ex- 


Lirromp, C. 
Hills BOROUGAU 
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any thing could add to the cen 
affectionate attachment to the per. 
manner of doing it, is a new proof 
of their undiminiſhed duty to hy 
- Majeſty, of their uniform attach. 


and their conſtant attention to 


Great Britain and Ireland, ſo in- 


to the King, my father, and to tie 
| inſeparable intereſt of the two king 


be the leſs diſpoſed to believe, that 


have done, a heart that mul 3 
member, and principles that 4 


WILLIIAu Le:Galy and 
FERNS | | | 
RAN EIL Ac k. 
ä ODS 2 
Anſwer of the Prince of Wales 5g th 2 
Addreſs preſented by the Delezata 0 
of the two Houſes of Parliament 7 a 
11 þ 
My Lords and Gentlemen, : ] 8 
F HE addreſs from the lo It 
4 fpiritua] and temporal, and 3 
commons of Ireland, which yay 1 
have preſented to me, demand]! 
warmeſt and earlieſt thanks, ff 7 


and affection I have for the people 
of Ireland, it would be the loyal and 


ſon and government of the Ring, my 

father, manifelted in the addrels of 

the two houſes. _—_ 1 
What they have done, and their 


ment to the houfe of brunſwick, 


maintain inviolate the concord and 
connexion between the kingcoms of 


diſpenſably neceſſary to the prot 
perity, the happineſs, and the lidet- 
ties of e — 
If in conveying my grateful fer- 
timents on their conduct, in relatn 


doms, | find it impoſlible to expreh 
adequately my feelings on what fe- 
lates to myſelf, I truſt you wall not 


I have an underſtanding to ef 
prehend the value of what the 
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bot faffer me to abuſe their confi- 
ene. 55 
But the fortunate change which 
las taken place in the circumſtance 
| which gave occaſion to the addreſs 
| agreed to by the lords and commons 
Lf I:cland, induces me to delay, for 
2 few days, giving a final anſwer, 
tulting, that the joy ful event of his 
W cnjclly's reſuming the perſonal ex- 


lercile of his royal authority, may 


nen render it only neceflary for me 
|: repeat thoſe ſentiments of grati- 
tude and affection to the loyal and 
Igenerous people of Ireland, which 
II feel indelibly imprinted on my 
heart. „„ | 


Wicond Anfeer of the Prince of Wales 
| 7 the Deputation from both Houſes 
of the Parliament of Ireland, 
E March 326 nn OE 


1 My Lords and Gentlemen, 


fe. aſlumption of the exerciſe of his 
Wuipicious government, announced 
Dy his royal commiſſion for declar- 
Ws the further cauſes of holding the 
Darliament of Great Britain, has 
Wone away the melancholy neceſſi- 


Felaud; but nothing can obliterate 


5 om my memory and my grati- 
Nes, the principles upon which that 


frangement was made, and the 
Wrcumſtances by which it was at- 


W us Majeſty's royal family, and 

e proviſion you made for preſerv- 
E the authority of the crown in its 
Wbititutional energy, as the moſt 
Pequivocal proof which could be 


HE happy event of the King's 
recovery, and the conſequent 


W wich gave riſe to the arrange 
ent propoſed by the parliament of 


W | conſider your generous kindneſs 


Pen of your affectionate loyalty 


[315 
to the King, at the time when, by 
an affliting diſpenſation of Provi- 
dence, his government had ſuffered 


an intermiſſion, 4nd his houſe was 


deprived of its natural proteQor, 


I ſhall not pay ſo ill a compli- 
ment to the lords and commons of 
Ireland, as to ſuppoſe that they 


were miſtaken in their reliance on 
the moderation of my views and 
the purity of my intentions, A 
manly confidence, directing the 
manaer of proceeding toward theſe 
who entertain ſentiments becoming 


the high fituation to which they are 
born, furniſhes the moſt powerful 


motives to the performance of their 


duty; at the ſame time that the 
lüberality of ſentiment which, in 


conveying a truſt confers an honour, 


can have no tendency to relax that 


provident vigilance and that public 


Jealouſy which ought to watch over 
the exerciſe of power. 


5 My Lords and Gentlemen, 


Though full of joy for the event 


which enables me to take leave of 


you in this manner, perſonally, L 


cannot but regret your departure: 


] have had the opportunity of ac- 7 


quiring a knowledge of your pri- 
vate characters, and 1t has added to 


the high eſteem which 1 had before 
entertained for you on account of 
your public merits ; both have made 
vou the worthy repreſentatives of 


the great bodies to which you be- 
long. e 


am confident that I need not 


add my earneſt recommendation ta 
the parliament and people of Ire- 
land to continue to cultivate the 


harmony of the two Kingdoms, 
which in their mutual perfect free- 
dom will find the cloſeſt as well as 
happieſt bond of their connexion. _ 


6 | Addr 6/4 
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Aaareſ of the Houſe of Commons of 
Ireland % #he Prince of Wales, 
 wvoted March 20, on Occaſion of the 
| final Anfever of his Royal High- 


meſs, : 


May it pleaſe your Royal High- 
WS. | | | 
E, his Majeſty's moſt dutiful 
and loyal ſubjects, the com- 
mons of Ireland in parliament aſ- 
ſembled, beg leave to offer to your 
royal highneſs our warmeſt thanks 
for your anſwer to our addreſs. 
With hearts overflowing with the 
livelieſt joy, we congratulate your 
royal highneſs upon the happy 
event of the King's recovery, and 
the conſequent re- aſſumption of the 
exerciſe of his auſpicious govern- 
ment; an event highly pleaſing to 
the ſubjets of the whole empire, 


but peculiarly grateful ro a nation 


ſo highly indebted to their moſt ex- 
cellent ſovereign during the whole 
courſe of his reign ; and we rejoice 
in the reflection that the father of 
| his people is bleſſed with a ſon, who 
18 likely, in the fullneſs of time, to 
continue to his Majeſty's loyal and 
affectionate ſubjects of Ireland the 
dleſſing of his government. | 
Thoroughly conſcious that no- 
thing can add more to that eſteem 
which your royal highneſs has been 
pleaſed to expreſs for the two houſes 
of parliament, than their loyal and 
affectionate attachment to the per- 
ſon and government of the King, 
we will ſteadily perſevere in thoſe 
rinciples of duty, loyalty, aud 
affection, which have ſo happily 
recommended them to the fa- 
vourable opinion of your royal 
highneſs. | 
We feel the higheſt ſatisfaction 
in finding that what we have done, 
and our manner of doing it, have 


houſe of Brunſwick, and our con. 


1nviolate the concord and connexig 


ly, and the proviſion made by u 
for preſerving the authority of the 
crown in 1ts conſtitutional energy, 


tionate loyalty to the beſt of fore- 


the moderation of the views and p- 
rity of the intentions of your royal 
highneſs, and we have the fulleſt 


ments of your royal highnels, whole 


rendered more valuable by the ge 


We can with the greateſt #8 


received your approbation, and thx 
your royal highneſs is pleaſed 9 
conſider our conduct as a proof of 
our undiminiſhed duty to his Ma. 
jeſty, our uniform attachment to the 


ſtant care and attention to maintain 


between the kingdoms of Geest 
Britain and Ireland, which we con. 
ſider as indiſpenſably neceſiary tg 
the proſperity, happineſs, and liber. 
ties of both; and we beg leave to 
aſſure your royal highneſs, that 
from thoſe principles we ſhall ne. 
ver depart. | 

We are happy to find that your 
royal highneſs confiders our jut a. 
tention to his Majeſty's royal fani- 


as the moſt unequivocal proct; 
which could be given of our affec- 


reigns, at the melancholy period 
when, by an afflicting diſpenſation 
of Providence, his government had 
ſuffered an intermiſſion, and his 
illuſtrious houſe was deprived af 
its great and natural protector. 

Me have the juſteſt reliance on 
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conviction in our minds, that any 
truſt which could have the molt di 
tant tendency to relax that pro- 
dent vigilance and public jealouf 
which ought to watch over the el. 
ercile of power, would not hare 
been acceptable to the exalted ſents 


underſcanding and principles at 


nerous and affectionate heart Which 
animates their dictates. 
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moſt ſolemnly aſſure your royal 
| pighneſs, that it is the ardent wiſh. 
of the parliament and people of Ire- 


und io continue to cultivate the 
harmony and inſeparable intereſts 


vinced that in their mutual perfect 


pell 33 the happieſt bond of their 


connexion ; and we offer our warm- 


highneſs for your recommendation 
to us to perſevere in ſuch a conduct, 


Frecommendation, ſo worthy the 
hich ſtation in which 


your attention to the welfare of both 
countries. | FT”, 


We aſſure your royal highneſs, 


pleaſure which we feel in reflecting, 
What the heir to his Majeſty's crowns 


ther—virtues which every part of 


ing the late melancholy and trying 


on 5 l 5 
Juſtrious point of view; and the 

e peated marks of graciouſnels and 

i; eoleſcenſion, with which your roy- 


Wnuſt ever remain impreſſed in the 
noſt indelible characters of aſfection 
Ind gratitude on the hearts 


ay of the 
bar Pie of Ireland. HE 
ni An addreſs to the ſame effect was 
nor ted by the lords.] | 
g are . 5 
17 roteft againſt the Adavreſs of Thanks 


FF the Prince of Wales, weted in 
| on Iriſh Hoſe of Lords, March 


of the two kingdoms ; firmly con- 


geedom they will find the cloſeſt as 
et acknowledgments to your royal 


and conſider your royal highueſs's | 


you are 
placed, as an additional proof of 


chat if any thing could add to the 5 
lexultation of our minds at the hap- 
Spy event of the recovery of our moſt 
beloved ſovereign, it would be the 
gnherits the virtues of his royal fa- 


Four royal highneſs's conduct, dur- 


dccaſion, has placed in the moſt il- 


i lighneſs has been pleaſed to ho- 
hour the two houſes of parliament, 


 Diffentient, 
Ty £CAUSE, althoughdeſirous 
B to expreſs our humble thanks 
to his royal highneſs the Prince of 
Wales, for his gracious anſwer to 


the addreſs of both houſes of par- 


liament, and that to a degree which 
might induce us to paſs over the 


departure which there ſeems. to be 
in the mode and form of this ad- 


dreſs from the uſual courſe and pro- 


ceeding of parliament, yet we can 
not agree to this addreſs, which doth 
not conſiſt, as we conceive, with 
thoſe conſtitutional principles which 
are maintained in our proteſts of 
February laſt, and to which we 
« adhere. „„ 5 


LirrorD, C. 
R. DugLI&R 

RANELACAH 

CR ETWYVNO 
Loox FORD 
ALTAMONT. 

_  HaRBERTON 

- I YRONE- 

— LaNESBOROVUGH 
- Wm. OssoryY. 
GLANDORE 
Mou xr MORE, 


Di ſentient, 


1k, Becauſe the uniform and re- 


gular practice in this houſe has been, 
as appears from its earlieſt records, 


to paſs a ſhort vote of thanks for an- 
ſwers from the King to addreſſes of 


this houſe, to be laid before his Ma 
jeſty by the lord lieutenant. 3 
Adly, Becauſe that, on the 12th 
of December 1715, a committee, 
which had been appointed to draw 
up an addreſs of thanks to bis Ma- 


jeſty King George the Firſt, ſor his 


gracious aniwer to à congratulatoty 


addreſs upon his acceſſion, were 


diſcharged from that duty, and a 


hort vote cf thanks for his Majeſty's 
| | | gracious 
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' gracious anſwer was paſſed, to be 


tranſmitted by the lord lieutenant; 
fince which time this method of pro- 
ceeding has uniformly prevailed, 


except in the inſtances of antwers 


which complied with requeſts from 


this houſe, or where royal aſſurance 
had been given of ſome great na- 
tional benefits beſtowed, or intended 
to be conferred, upon this country; 


in which caſes, addreſſes of thanks 
have been preſented, of which only 


eight inſtances appear upon the 
journals of this houſe. 5 


zdly. Becauſe the firſt inſtance of 


an addreſs of this deſcription, the 


18th of Auguſt 1709, was in conſe- 
quence of her Majeſty Queen Anne 


having complied in her anſwer with 
a requeſt of this houſe conveyed by 
an addreſs; and on the 12th of 
December 1723, another inſtance 
occurs of a ſimilar addreſs of thanks, 
upon the royal aſſurance of the 
intended revocation of Wood's pa- 
tent. © | | | 


| 4thly, Becauſe that, on the 14th 


5thly, Becauſe, although his roy- 


al highneſs's anſwer to the addreſs 


of this houſe is moſt polite and gra- 


| eious, yet it cannot be proved that 
any ſolid national benefit could be 


derived from it; and though it muſt 
be the wiſh and deſire of every loy- 
al ſubject to pay every mark of re- 


ſpect to his royal highneſs, and to 
every branch of the royal family, 


I cannot agree to a mode of pro- 
ceeding which indicates a greater 


compliment, and a greater degree of 


attention, than have uſually been 
paid to his Majelty and to his royal 
predeccſlors, 1 . 


ſure ſhould no longer be preleryed 


And becauſe, laſtly, that the late 
wiſe, political, and judicioas gr 
ceedings of the parliament of Great 


where proceedings upon the regen · 
cy were ſuſpended, upon the repor 


diſcharged and done away upon the 
happy and ſatisfactory confirmation 
of his Majeſty's perfect recovery and 
complete re-eltabliſhment. 


of December 1763, an addreſs, or My Lords and Gentlemen, 
vote of thanks, does not appear up- 
on the journals, in conſequence of 
her Majeſty's moſt gracious anſwer 
to a congratulatory addreſs upon her 
marriage. , 


'AAL17ITH the mott heartfelt {4 


_ dence to remove from him the fe- 
. vere indiſpoſition with which he has 
been afflifted; and that, by ts 
bleſſing of Almighty God, te 


Gentlemen of the Hire of (ite 


Gthly, Becauſe the ſoppoſed ey 
gency of the ſtate, which oripinateg 
the proceedings upon a regency, i 
no more, and contequently the ew 


in'public contemplation by addrefſes 


from parliament, which may have 
miſchievous tendency in future 


Britain afford a memorable example 
well worthy of regard and attention, 


of his Majeſty's convaleſcence, and 


Mouxiuoras, 


nne o * 4 * R 


TT 9 
n. 


Speech of the Lord Lieutenant 5 
bath Heoujes of Parliament, March 


tisfaction, 1 take the en- 
lieſt opportunity to inform you, in 
obedience to the King's command, 
that it has pleaſed Divine Provi- 


now again enabled to attend to tas 
urgent concerns of his kingdoms, 
and perſonally to exerciſc the roja F 
authority. 


mens, | 2 

J have ſubmitted to his Majech! 
conſideration the ſupplies which 
you have already granted 10! the 
immediate exigencies of the pable 


ſervice, and the performance a i 
. . nat 


national engagements ; and I am 


keadineſs to make ſuch farther pro- 

vifon as ſhall be neceſſary for the 
| uſual ſupport of his Majeſty's go- 
| vernment. EL 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

have it particularly in charge 
tom his Majeſty to aſſure you, that 
de proſperity of his loyal and faith- 
fal people of Ireland, from whom 
his Majeſty had repeatedly received 
the ſtrongeſt proofs of affectionate 
attachment to his ſacred perſon, will 
the ever near to his heart; and that 


WW: Majeſty is fully perſuaded, chat 


will enable him to promote, by 
tevery wiſe and ſalutary meaſure, 
Icke intereſts of this kingdom. 


Wication to you without expreſſing 
Wy fulleſt conviction, that his Majeſ- 
s faithful parliament of Ireland 
Woes not yield to any of his ſubjects 


Wents to Almighty God for the 


Ind in fervent prayers that a lon 
Pontinuance of that bleſſing may ſe- 


L ich they have conſtantly enjoyed 
1} der his Majeſty's mild and auf pi- 
If | 


Nous government. 


8 


b of the Houſe of Lords of Ite- 
land zo his Majeſty. 
ä | Mfg fractous Sowerei on, PS, 
/ k,. your Majeſty's moſt du- 
tiful and loyal ſubjects, the 


ment aſſembled, embrace, with 
dleigned and lively joy, chis op- 
unity of renewing to your Ma- 
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by his Majeſty to ex- 
| "rels his perſect confidence in your 


your zeal for the public welfare 


I cannot conclude this commu- | 
Wn ſincere and devout acknowledg- 


Weltoration of his Majeſty's health, 


Fre to the people the happineſs 


Perds ſpiritual and temporal in par- 


. 1319 
jeſty our moſt dutiful and fincere 
profeſſions of unalterable loyalty 


Majeſty's ſacred perſon, family, 


and government; and of aſſurin 


your Majeſty, that we find ourſelves 
unequal to expreſs the ardent feel- 
ings of our hearts at the joyful 


communication, which, by your 
Majeſty's command, has been made 
to us, that it has pleaſed the Divine 


Providence to remove from your 
Majeſty the ſevere indiipoſition with 
which you have been afflicted, and 


that you are now again enabled to 
attend to the urgent concerns of 


your kingdoms, and perſonally to 
exercile your royal authority: that, 
for thele ſignal marks of Divine 
favour, we thall not ceaſe to pour 
out the lively effuſions of gratitude 
and thankigiving to the Almighty, 
who has vouchſafed, in the pleni- 
tude of his mercy and goodneſs, to 


reſtore our beloved monarch to the 


fervent and united prayers of his 


people. 


We ſhall endeavour to juftify the | 
confidence which your Majeſty is 


pleaſed to repoſe in your parliament 
of Ireland, by a chearful concur. 
rence in ſuch wiſe and ſalutary mea- 


ſures as may enable your Majeſty to 


fulfil your gracious intentions of 


promoting the general intereſts and 


happineſs of all your dominions. 

We beg leave humbly to aſſure 
your Majeſty, that, ſenſible of the 
happineſs which we have conſtantly 


enjoyed under your Majeſty's mild 


and auſpicious government, we do 
not 


and affectionate attachment to your 


We gratefully acknowledge your 
Majeſty's goodneſs, in the aſſurance 
you have been pleaſed to give us, 
g that the proſperity of your loyal 

and faithful ſubjects of this king- 
dom muſt ever lie near to your 


cv —ůͤ— 


- nk ra ago eo? — 


3 - 
„ 


Almighty God for your Majeſty's 


happy reſtoration to your former 
health; and that we ſhall unceaſing- 
ly ſupplicate the Divine Providence 


for a long and uninterrupted con- 


tlnuance of that ineflimable bleſüng. 


His Majefty's Anfever.. 
HIS Majeſty receives with the 


_ greateſt ſatisfaction the dutiful and 

| loyal addreſs of the lords ſpiritual 

and temporal, in parliament aſſem- 
bled. „ 


His Majeſty accepts | in the moſt 


_ gracious manner the renewal of their 
_ profeſſions of affectionate attach- 
ment to his perſon, family, and go- 
vernment, and feels with the great- 
_ eſt ſenſibility the joyful expreſſions. 
of their hearts upon the interpoſi- 
tion of Divine Providence, in re- 
 Roring him again to the perſonal 
exerciſe of his royal functions. The 
happineſs and proſperity of his faith- 


ful ſubjects in Ireland are objects 


very near his Majeſty's heart; and 
he confides in the wiſdom of the 
parliament of that kingdom, that 


they will purſue ſuch meaſures as 


will enable him to fulfl his inten- 
tions of promoting the general in- 
tereſts of all his dominions. 3 


** — 


— 


Adurgſi of the Houſe of Commons of 


Ireland 70 his Majeſty. 
Maſt gracious Sovereign, 


XIV k. your Majeſty's moſt du- 
W tiful and loyal ſubjects, the 
Commons of Ireland, in parliament 


aſſembled, beg leave to lay before 
your Majeſty our aſſurances of the 


fſincere and cordial ſatisfaction with 
| which we are penetrated, on being 


confidence that we ſhall chearfuh 


ing ſolicitude for the iutereſts of le. 


for the welfare of your people. The} 
numerous bleflings derived to thu 


cious reign, are deeply imprintedi 
benefits, we beg leave to repeatt 


of reſpect and attachment to you 
royal perſon, family, and goren: 
ment. | | 


congratulations with devout # 


in reftoring our beloved monat 
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not yield to any of your people in 
the ſincerity with which we offer up 
our devout. acknowledgments to 


informed from the throne, 


; b 
Majeſty's command, that Ke. 


pleaſed the Divine Providence 0 
remove from your Majeſty t 
vere indiſpoſition with which you 


e ie. 


have been afflicted; and that, 
the bleſling of Alinig)ty God, u. 
are now again enabled to ater; 1, 
the urgent concerns of Your Kino. 
doms, and perſonally to exerciie 
your royal authority. 
| Your Majeſty entertains a jyp 


proceed in making ſuch proviin x 
may be neceſſary for the honourahys 
ſupport of your Majeſty's goven. 
Went. 5 

We ſhould be dead to every ge. 
nerous feeling, ſhould we omity 
acknowledge your Majeſty's uncer. 


land, or to ſecond, by every falut 
ry effort, your benevolent wiſe 


kingdom from your Majeſty's au 


cur boſoms; and, ſenſible as we 
are of the ineſtimable value of ther 


your Majeſty, upon this joyful occ- 
ſion, our moſt ſincere profelion 


We conclude theſe our fervent 


knowledgments to the \lmightyl 
this ſignal inſtance of his goodntk 


to the prayers of an afflicted pen 
Our gratitude for ſuch a wars 
the Divine favour is only equal 
by the ardency of our withes 
the continuance of your Magen 
health, and that your Majety ® 
enjoy that invaluable bleſing a 
ing a long and happy reigh », 


His Majefty*s Anſwer. | 


Commons for their loyal and affec- 
tionate addreſs, and for their al- 
Grances of the fincere and cordial 
ſatisfaction which they feel on the 
Enterpolition of Divine Providence 
In removing from him the ſevere 
E:dipofition with which he has been 
afflicted. | 


by to his Majeſty than the diſpoſi- 
tion expreſſed by the Houſe of Com- 


Bug ſuch proviſions as are neceſſary 
or the honourable ſupport of his 
Majchy's government. 

He receives with the greateſt 
pleaſure the acknowledgments of 
he Houſe of Commons of their ſenſe 
df the ſolicitude which his Majeſty 


ntereſts of Ireland, as well as their 


poveriement, 


2 a . 


eech of the Lord Lieutenant to Beth 
| Houſes, on Monday, May 25. 


My Lirds and Gentlemen, 5 
EE bufneſs of this intereſt- 


Im happy to releaſe you from fur- 
per attendance in parliament, and 


uurances of his Majeſty's paternal 
oy wha of the ſatisfaction he 
els in the growing proſperity of 
people of Ireland. . 


Coentlemen of the Houſe Com- 
n, | 
In obedience to the King's com- 
cs! am to thank you in his Ma- 
bare granted tor the public ex 
N . * Al- 
14 OL. AXXI. f 


Hls Majeſty thanks his faithful 


| Nothing can be more ſatis facto- 


nons chearfully to proceed in mak- 


Win never ceaſe to entertain for the 


Wrofeflions of reſpe& and attach- 
dent to his perſon, family, and 


ing lelſion being concluded, 


communicate to you the ſtrongeſt 


name for the ſupplies which 
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gencies, and for the ſupport of his 
Majeſty's government; and you may 


be aſſured of my care and attention 


to the proper application of them. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
I behold with the highelt ſatisfac- 
tion the increaſing wealth and com- 
merce of this kingdom, the natural 


effect of good order and of active 
induſtry, encouraged, protected, and 


extended by the ſeveral ſalutary 
laws which from time to time have 
been enacted for thoſe purpoſes. 
1 am happy to think that a perma- 


nent foundation is laid for the fur- 
ther 2mprovement of thecountry, by 


the at now paſſed for the promotion 


and encouragement of inland navi- 
gation: a ſyſtem which, connected 


with the proſperous ſtate of your 


agriculture, promiſes, with the bleſ- 


iing of Divine Pro. idence, to ſecure 


to every part of the kingdom the 
fulleſt enjoyment of that eſſential 
article of your commerce, the trade 


of corn. 


Lou well know how greatly tha 


intereſts of the nation are forwarded 
by the preſervation of peace, and by 


the enforcing a due ſubmiſhon to 


the laws: and I have the moſt per- 
fect confidence, that upon your re- 


turn to your reſpective counties you 
will 1mpreis theſe ideas on the 
minds of thoſe who look up to your 


example, and are direQed by your 
influence. My conduct ſhall be uni- 


formly governed by every principle 


which can tend to promote the Wel- 
fare and happineſs of Ireland. 


—— N — — —— — 


5 Addreſs of the Lerd Mayor, Alder - 
men, and Common Councii, of the 
City of London, to bis Majeſty, en 
the happy Oc. aſen of 
March 19. 
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May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 


II/ E. the lord mayor, alde 
W“ and commons of the e 


London, in common council: 


_ bled, beg leave humbly to apf 


the throne with the moſt he: 


emotiens of joy and exultatio 


We cannot ſufficiently expre 


deep and awful ſenſe of the fign 
ſtance of the goodneſs of Divin 


vidence to theſe highly- fay 


kingdoms, in reſtoring the | 
of our moſt gracious ſovereign 
| ardent prayers of his people, 


Your Majeſty's faithful ci 
of London, at all times ea; 
teſtify their loyalty, are mor: 
ticularly anxious to offer the 
newed aſſurances of fidelity a 
tachment, in a moment whic 
reſcued them from deſponc 
and bleſſed them with an op} 
nity to offer the tribute nearell 
hearts.” 

And we earneſtly fopplica 
Great Diſpoſer of all events 


your Majeſty may long co 
the happy inftrument of preſe; 
in the moſt exalted degree, t 
vil and religious liberties of 2 
loyal, and grateful nation. 


__ 1 one of the c 
Wirr LAM 


Hs Majefty's Anfeer. 
ITHANK you for this freſh 


ol your loyalty and of your af 


for my perſon. The expreſli 
fidelity and attachment, wh 


_ receive from my loving tut 


are moſt grateful to me. 

The city of London may a 
depend upon my watchful atte 
to their 82 commerce, 
happineks, 
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Ar, 


, aldermen, - 
the city of 


ncil aſſem- 
to approach 
{t heartfelt 
tation. 
expreſs our 
e ſignal in- 
Divine Pro- 
y- favoured 
the health 


reign to the 


ople. 


ful citizens 


es eager to 
e more par- 
er their re- 


lity and at- 


t Which has 
eſpondency, 
an opportu— 
neareſt their 


pplicate the 


events, that 
2g continue 


preſerving, 
zree, the ci- 


es of a free, 


ion. 


f the court, 


LIAM Rix. 


Or, 


1s freſh mark 
our affection 


cpreſlions of 
t, which 1 


ing ſubjects, 


©, 


may always 


ful attention 
imerce, and 


NAA it pleaſe your Majeſty v 


ſerved in his ſacred and exalted &. 


lue of their privilege to adcrels the 


and effectually conlolatory to tis 
 beit of queens. | 


' inelz 
bor its profperity aud happines. 


Adareſt of the Lord Mayor, Alter; 
men, and Common Council if 11, 
City of London, zo her g 
on the ſame happy Occaſin 


». 


if 
Majeſy, 


permit us, the lord mays; 
aldermen, and commons of the d 
of London, in common counci] of 
ſembled, to offer our moſt fincer> 
congratulations to your Majeſty og 
the auſpicious recovery of dur mg} 
gracious ſovereign. _ 
Impreſſed with the moſt ſympz. 
thiſing affections, we have not the 
power to convey how much we pu. 
ticipate in the general felicity, of 
which your Majeſty muſt erjoy þ 
large a ſhare. „„ 
That the King may long be pr. 


tion, not leſs revered for his domeſ. 
tic virtues than for the dominion he 
holds in the hearts of a loyal and 
happy people, 1s the fincere prayer 
of the citizens of London, 
'There never was a period when 
the citizens of London felt the u. 


throne in ſo eminent a degree 8 
the preſent, which has enabled then 
to dwell with ſuch heartfelt empha- 
ſis on an event ſo propitious to ihel 
country, ſo . peculiarly intereſigg 


Signed by order of the court, 

| W1LLIaMRiK 

Her Majeſty's Anjaver, 

I THANK you for this mark d 

duty to the King and attention to me-. 
I receive your congratulations wil 
a ſincere and heartfeit picatureM 
the preſent joyful occaſton; d! 
can aſſure you that the city of La 
don will ever have my bei (he 


7 
o 
Py 
a 
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ve contemplate the ſolid aig? of 
conſtitutional and commercial rights 


that has been eſtabliſhed for this. 


kingdom during your Majeſty's au- 
ſpicious en. 

| Since the acceſſion of your Majeſ- 
ty to the government of theſe 
_ realms, the conſtant operation of 
| thoſe principles of liberty which 
have ever characterized the. houſe 
of Brunſwick, and a ſucceſſion of 
happy events, conducted under wiſe 
_ councils, have improved the conſti- 
tution, and extended the commerce 
of this country to ſuch a degree of 
excellence and importance, as to 
enable it now to conſtitute one of 
the moſt valuable Portions. of your 
ba == s empire, 


When we look back to the 5 


er ſituation of this country, and 
when we reflect on the many 
bleſſiags revived under your Ma- 


we are bound to pray to Divine 
Providence that your reign may be 
long, proſperous, and happy. 
Signed, by order, 
WIILIAN Roacn, 
Jonx Drxis, 


[&. nilar addreſſes were 4% pre/ent- 
7 * to bis Majeſty, and to the Queen, 


From moſt of the counties and cor- 


Forate Bodies of the kingdom. ] 


Ei cad 


Th Petition of the Engliſh Catholic 
Difjenters to the Blouſe of e 
preſented N 7. 


Sheweth, 
HAT ſentiments unfavour- 
able to your petitioners, as 
citizens and ſubjects, have been en- 
tertained by Engliſh proteſlants, 
d that your petitioners are ſub- 


condemn, "and that conſiitate 


! Sheriffs, | 


5 585 
17 . 


ject to various penal laws, 
count of principles Which 


ſerted to be maintained h. 


petitioners, and other 
their religion, and . 
ples are dangerous to ic 


totally repugnant to polit. 


P01 ical 


civil liberty. 
That your petitioners tl 
duty which they owe to their coun. 
try, as well as to themfſel;e;, 9 
proteſt in a formal an 4 lolemn 
manner againſt doctrines tha t they 
110 
part whatever of their pruncipls 
religion, or belief. | 
'That your petitioners ate the 
more anxious to tree themſelvez 
from ſuch imputations, becauſe dl. 
vers proteſtants, who profeſs them. 
ſelves to be real friends to liber 


of conſcience, have neve!thelth 


_ avowed themſelves hoſtile to you 


jeſty's mild and happy government, 


petitioners, on account of the on 
nions Which your petitioners ze i 
ſuppoſed to hold; and your pet. 
tioners do not blame nole: pro- 


teſtants for their hoſtility, if it 


Proceeds (as your petitioners hope 
it does) not from en . intolerat 
ſpirit in matters of religion, but 
from their being milintormed a 
to matters of face. 1 

That your petitioners acknog 
ledge that they ſhould merit i 
reproach of being dangerous ent 
mies to the ſtate, if it were true 
'that they had . the maxin 
that are erroneouſly. imputed t 
them; but your petitioners dete 
thoſe anchriſtianlil ke and execrabli 
maxims; and your petitioners 1 ie 


verally claim (in common Wl 


men of all other re ligtons) as 
matter of natural juſlice, that fe 
petitioners oupht not to ſyffer 0 


or on account of any wicked em 
ncous 


ma) [120 
beel 


doctrines 
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been holden, or that may be held 
by any foreign Roman catholics, 
which doctrines your petitioners 
publicly diſclaim; any more than 
ny of the Britiſh proteſtants ought 
to be rendered reſponſible for any 
dangerous doctrincs that may be 
held by any foreign proteſtants, 
hich doctrines they, the faid 
Britiſh proteſtants, ditavow. 

I. That your petitioners have 
deen accuſed of holding, as Aa 
principle of their religion, that 
[princes excommunicated by the 
dope and council, or by authority 
of the ſee of Rome, may be de- 
poſed or murdered by their ſub- 
lects, or other perſons. But, fo far 
li; the above-menioned unchriſtian- 
like and abominable potition from 
being a principle, that your peti- 
ttioners hold, that they reject, ab- 


thereof, as execrable and impious; 
and your petitioners do ſolemnly 


either with or without a general 
council, nor any prelate, nor any 


ical power whatever, can ab- 
phie the ſubjects of this realin, 
ray of them, from their alle- 


Wi: Third, who is, by authority of 


lis realm, and of all the domi- 
Þ0ns thereunto belonging. 5 
lo been accuſed of holding, as 
principle of their relig 

uplicit obedience is due from 
pe to the orders and decrees of 
pes aud general councils: and 


ly general council, ſhould, for 
e good of the church, command 
pur Pcutioners to take up arms 


thor, and deteſt it, and ever) part 
declave, that neither the pope, 


pricit, nor any aſſembly of pre- 
lates or prieſts, nor any eccleſi- 


diance to his Majeſty King George 
te legillature, the lawful king of 
II. That your petitioners have 


gion, that 


gat, therefore, if the pope, or 
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againſt government, or by any 
means to ſuhvert the laws and 


liberties of this country, or to ex- 


terminate perſons of a different 
religion from your petitioners, the 
accuſers of your petitioners aſſert, 
that your petitioners hold them- 
ſelves bound to obey ſuch orders 
or decrees on pain of eternal fire. 
Whereas your petitioners poſitively 
deny that they owe any ſuch obe- 
dience to the pope and general 


council, or to either of them: and 
your petitioners believe that no 


act that is in itſelf immoral or 


diſhoneſt can ever be juſtified by | 


or under colour. that it is done 


either for the good of the church, 


or in obedience to any eccleſiaſti- 


cal power whatever. Your peti« 
tioners acknowledge no infallibility 
in the pope; and they neither ap- 
prehend nor believe, that their 


diſobedience to any ſuch orders 


or decrees (ſhould any ſuch be 


given or made) could ſubject 


your petitioners to any puniſhment 
whatſoever. That your petitioners 
do ſolemnly declare, that no church, 


nor any prelate, nor any prieſt, 
nor any aſſembly of prelates or 

pPrieſts, nor any eccleſiaſtical power 
Whatever, bath, have, or ought 
to have any juriſdiction or autho- 

rity whatſoever Within this realm, 

that can, directly or indirectly, 
affect or interfere with the indepen- 
dence, ſovereignty, laws, conſti- 
tution, or government thereof, or 
the rights, liberties, perſons, or 


properties, of the people of the 
ſaid realm, or of any of them; 


ſlave only and except by the autho- 
rity of parliament; and that any 


ſuch aſſumption of power would 


be an nfurpation. _ 
III. That your petitioners have. 


likewiſe been accuſed of holding 


(X]3 as 


— 


a” 
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as. a principle of their religion, 
that the pope, by virtue of his 
ſpiritual power, can diſpenſe with 


the obligations of any compact 


or oath taken or entered into 
by any perſon of the religion of 


your petitioners ; that therefore, no 


oath of allegiance, or other oath, 
can bind your petitioners, and con- 
ſequently, that your petitioners can 
give no ſecurity for their allegiance 


to any government. That your 


petitigners admit that this con- 
cluſion would be juſt, if the ori- 
ginal propoſition, upon which it 
is founded, were true: but your 
petitioners poſitively deny, that 
they hold any ſuch principle; 
and they do ſolemnly declare, that 
neither the pope, nor any prelate, 
nor any prieſt, nor any aſſembly of 
prelates or prieſts, nor any eccleſi- 
aſtical power whatever, can abſolve 
y dur petitioners, or any of them from, 


or can previouſly or ſubſequently 


_ diſpenſe with, the obligations of 
any compact or oath whatſoever. 
IV. That your petitioners have 


alſo been accuied of holding, as a 
principle of their religion, that not 


only the pope, but even a prieſt, 
| has power, at his will and pleaſure, 
to pardon the fins of perſons of the 
religion of your petitioners; and 
therefore, that no perſon of the re- 


ligion of your petitioners can poſſi- 


bly give any ſecurity for his allegi- 
ance to any government; inaſmuch 
as the pope, or a prieſt, can pardon 
perjury, rebellion, and high treaſon. 
That your petitioners acknowledge 
alſo, the juſtneſs of this concluſion, 
if the propoſition upon which it is 


founded. were not totally falſe ; but 


your petitioners do ſolemnly de- 
clarc, that, on the contrary, they 


believe that no {in whatever can 
be forgiven at the will of any pope, © 


poſſible atonement to God, and the 


liſh a well-founded expectation of 


faith is not to be kept with heretics: 


their allegiance and peaccable he. 


reject, reprobate, and abhor tle 


clare, that no breach of aich wd, 


any perſon whomſoever, can eier 


petitioners humbly conceive, tl 


.kor, the above-mentioned abomil 


or of any prieſt, of any pero 
whomſoever: but that a fince;, 
ſorrow for paſt ſin, a firm reſol 
to avoid future guilt, 


ution 
and every 


injured neighbour, are the Previous 
and indiſpenſable requilites to eh. 


forgiveneſs. 

V. That your petitioners hays 
alſo been accuſed of holding, 2 
a principle of their religion, thy 


ſo that no government, which ebe 
not profeſs the ſame religion x 
your petitioners, can have any 
ſecurity from your petitioners fr 
haviour. That your petitioner 
doctrine, that faith is not to be 
kept with heretics, as being cots 
trary to religion, © mor:lity, and 
common honeily. And your peti 
tioners do hold and fſol-mnly de. 
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or injury to, or hoſtiluy agent, 


be juitified by reaſon of, or under 
pretence, that ſuch perſon is aut 
retic or an infidel. „ 
That your petitioners further 6+ 
lemnly declare, that they do mi 
this declaration and . proteſtation 
and every part thereof, in the plat 
and ordinary ſenſe of the worcsd 
the ſame, without any eval 
equivocation, or mental treten 
tion whatſoever. Ard that you 


your petitioners, who thus {olen] 
diſclaim, and from their hearts 4 


15 


= 
— 


able and unchriſtianlike Princip 
ought not to be put upon 2 & 
with any other men who 127 00 
and profeſs thoſe principles. 
— Your petitioners theretote uy 

| | 4 


will be pleaſed to grant ſuch re- 

lief to your petitioners, as this 
honourable houſe in its wiſdom 
| ſhall deem to be juſt. 


The King of France's Circular Letter 
for the Convocation of the States 
General at Verſailles. 


| Our beloved and loyal, | 
I E ſtand in need of the 
EVY aid of our faithful ſub- 


De difficulties we are involved in, 
feſpecting the condition of our 


0 our wiſhes a ſteady, conſtant, 
government, that intereſts the 


Proſperity of our kingdom. Theſe 
Wreat motives have determined us 


edience, in order that they may 
pt only adviſe and aſſiſt us in all 
Woe objects that ſhall be laid 
Fiore them, but lay open likewiſe 
e wiſhes and grievances of our 


ace, and a reciprocal love be- 
Þ eficacious remedy may be ap- 


ers of the ſtate, and abuſes of 
Per kind be reformed and pre- 
pited,” by good and ſolid means 
oper to inſure a permanency of 
| public happineſs, and to reſtore 
W"cuiariy that calm and tran- 
Wit we have fo long been de- 
lred of, We proclaim, therefore, 


keting of the free and general 
des ot our Kingdom on Monday 
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ay, that this honourable houſe the 27th of April next, in our 


eds to enable us to ſurmount all. 


Inances; and to eſtabliſh according 
nd invariable order in every part 
Wzppineſs of our people, and the 


© convene the aſſembly of the 
Ates in all the provinces under our 


IjeQs; fo that, by a mutual conſi- 
chalihips ſhall be furniſhed with 
een the ſovereign and the nation, 


ed as ſoon as poſſible to the diſ- 


ns our intention to begin the 
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town of Verſailles, where we mean 


and defire that ſome of the moſt 


reſpectable perſons of each province, 
bailiwick, and ſeneſchalſhip ſhall 
attend. We order and expreſsly 


enjoin you, therefore, ſoon after 
the receipt of the preſent let- 


ter, to convene and aſſemble in 
the town of ——, in the ſpeedieſt 
manner you can, the moſt proper 
of the three claſſes (trois etats) of 
the bailiwick or ſeneſchalſhip, of 
——, that they may confer and 
communicate together on the ſubjetts 
of complaints, grievances, and re- 
monſ{trances, and the means and ad- 
vice they may have to propoſe to the 


general aſſembly of the ſaid Rates; 
and after having done thus much, 
they are to chuſe and name ſuch 
and ſuch perſons, &c, and fo many. 
and no more of every claſs—all of 

them worthy of this diſtinguiſhed 
mark of truſt, on account of their 


integrity, and the ſuperior abilities 
they are endowed with. The above 
convocations and elections ſhall be 
made throughout the kingdom in 


the form preſcribed by the regula- 


tion annexed to the preſent letter. 


The deputies or reprelentatives of 


the provinces, bailiwicks, and ſeneſ- 


proper inſtructions, and ſufficieat 


U 


power to propoſe, remonſtrate, 


viſe, and conſent to every thi... 


that may concern the preſent or fu- 


ture wants of the ſtate, the reform 


of abuſes, the eftabliſiment of ſteady 


and permanent order in every 


branch of the adminiſtration, the 
general proſperity of our kingdom, 


and the welfare of all and each 


of our ſubjects; aſſuring them, that 


on our fide they ſhall find our beſt 
good will and affection for maintain- 
ing and executing whatever fthall 
| have 
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have been concerted between us 
and the aid ſtates, whether reſpect- 
ing the impoſts they ſhall agree 
upon, or for the eſtabliſnment of a 
conſtant rule in all parts of the 
_ adminiſtration, or on the public 
order; promiſing moreover to alk 
and to liſten favourably to their 
advice on whatever may intereſt 
the good of the nation, to redreſs 
their grievances, and to attend to 
the propoſals chat ſhall be advanced; 
ſo that our kingdom, and all our 
ſubjects in particular, may fee! the 


grand an aſſembly for ever. 


Jan. 1789. 
Signed, Lewis. 
de ViLLEDEUIL- 


. 
I : 
2-065. " 8 . g , o . 
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The King of F ances S Seech on the 
Op entng * "the States General, = 
8 


_ Gentlemen, 
HE day 1s at wagth arriv- 
ed which my heart has ſo 


myſelf ſurrounded by the repre- 
glory to command. 


the laſt convocation of the ſtates 


ge- 
neral; 


but although theſe afiem- 


the example of my late predeceſſors, 
from re-eſtabliſhing a cuſtom from 


to acquire new vigour, and which 
may be the means of opening to 
It an additional fource of happi- 
neſs. 
The public debt was already i im- 
menſe at my coming to the throne, 


$ 
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felt. 


great deſire for innovation, nave 


and will end in miſleading ther 
_ judgment, if they do not haſten tg 


| councils. 
falutary effects of fo noble and lo 


Given at Verſailles, the 24th of 
been juſtified by thoſe diſpoſition 


own pecuniary privileg es. 
hope which I have cheriſhed, to fee 


_ deceived. 


pence; you will moreover furmh 


long panted to ſee, and I find 
ſentatives of a nation it is my 


A long interval has elapſed ſince 


could wiſh. 
blies have not for fone time been 


held, I have not been diſſuaded by | 
examined them, I am aſvured ya 


which the nation may earneſtly hope 


and has increaſed under my reigg; 
an expenſive but honourable hat 
has been the cauſe, and the 20p. 
mentation of taxes the COniequence 
of it; but an unequal deny þ;, 
cauſed them to de more leverely 


A very general diſcont ent, a to 


taken hold of the people's minds, 


fix them by wiſe and moderate 


It is with this confdence, cent 
men, that I now aſſemble Jou, 
and I rejoice to fee that it ha 


which the two firt orders of the 
ſtate have ſhewn, to renounce thei 
The 


all the orders unite and conc 
with me in wiſhes for the public 
good, will, 1 am certain, not be 


have already adared very 
conſiderable retrenchments of ex. 


me with your ſentiments on the 
ſubject, which I ſhall receive moi 
gladly; but in ſpite of. the n. 
ſources which the flr1Ge cc000- 
my can ſuggeſt, I tear, gente. 
men, that I ſhall not be able b 
relieve my ſubjetts fo ſoon 35 | 
I ſhall order to be 
laid before you the exact fate d 
the finances; and when you Nat 


will propoſe to me the moi eſtes 
tual means to eſtabliſh them 00.1 
permanent footing, and trengthel 
the public credit. This great * 
ſalutary work wil! claim your mol 

earneſt attention; it is that u Ws 
will ſecure the internal trangull i 


of the kingdom, and m Anm 


it 


; conſequence among foreign 
owers. | a Ra > 1 | 

The public ſpirit is in a fer- 
nent, but an aſſembly of the re- 
relentatives of the nation will 
ertainly hearken to no other coun- 


nd prudence. You voorſelves, 
geulemen, have been able to 
page on MY recent occalions, 
Bat the people have been miſ- 


ale over your deliberations will 
liver for the true ſentiments of 
generous nation, whoſe diitin- 


"ny love of their King. I ſhall ba- 
Wil {rom me -EVEry- Other lenti- 


Withiul people, at all times at- 
pcned- to the principles of mo- 

: ng "theſe have cauſed the 

ory and ſplendour of France; 1 

ugnt and [ ever hail ve the ſup- 
ort of them. 

But whatever may be 


e public good, whatever can be 
ed from a ſovereign, the fin- 
Ferelt friend of his people, you 
Pay, you ought to hope from me. 

| May a happy union reign 1n this 
Wmbly! And may this epocha 
come ever memorable for the 19 
neſs and proſperity of the country! 
is the wiſh of my heart; it is 
de mod ardent deſire of my pray- 


? ſtentions, and my love for my 
Fi kople. 
nd 


Ihe keeper of the ſeals will ex- 


have ordered the direQtor- general 
vie finances to. lay before you the 
Wc 0! the Kingdom, 


— 


AE. 
Letter from the 


es but thoſe founded on wiſdom 


zuided; but the ſpirit which will 
duüched character has ever been 
I know the authority = po! ver 


" juſt king, ſurrounde d by a 


expected 


tom the moſt teader ſolicitude for 


1 office of p 
s; it is, in ſhort, the price which . 
expect for the ſincerity of my 


ain my intencions more fully, and 


Aadre/s of the Deputies 
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Ring of Fr ance to the 


Preſident of the National Mendy , 
Ml Jay 28, 17 789. 


E ING informed, 


made relative to alcertaining the 


powers veſted in the members of 
the ſtates general ſtill ſubſiſt, not- 
wh chſtandig the care taken by 
the commiſſioners choſen by the 
three eſtates to find out the means 


of . ſettling this poiat; cannot 
ſee without pain, and indeed 
much uneaſineis,. the national aſ- 


ſembly, which I have called to- 
gether to be concerned with me 55 


To the new regulation of the king- 

dom, ſunk into ination, WINCH, it 
continued, would cauſe all the hopes 
which I have formed for the hap- 


pineſs of my people, and te 
benefit of the - ſtate, . to prove 
abortive. - Under - theſe circum- 


ſtances, I deiire that the concilia- 
ts commiloners, already choſeu 


the three orders, reſume their 
e 2nces to-morrow at fix in 


the evening, in the preſence P 9 
and com- 


my keeper of the ſeals 
miſtoners, whom 1 ſhall appoint, 


in order that I may be more 
particularly informed of the pro- 
polals ſor agreement which ſhall 
be made, and directly contribute 


to ſo deſirable and preſſing a 
© charge the 


ſtate of harmony. 
perſon who ſhall exerciſe the 
reſident to make known 
theſe my intentions to the af- 
ſembly. „ 
5 | Lovis. 
Verſaiiles, May 28. 


— 


3 


2 — — 


of 1 5 Tie ri 
Etat of France, to 
June 6, 1789. 


that the 
difiicaities which have been 


PLS Majfeſty * 


Sire, 


7 1 
| 
1 
| $ 
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„ 


HE deputies of your faith- 


ful Commons would long 
ſince have ſolemnly preſented to 
your Majeſty the reſpectful teſti- 
mony of their - gratitude for the 
' convocation of the ſtates general, 
had their powers been verified, 
which would have been the caſe 
but for the obſtacles thrown in 
the way by the nobles. They 
wait with the moſt anxious im- 
' patience for the moment of that 
verification, to enable them to of- 
fer you a more {triking homage and 


token of their love for your ſacred 


perſon, for your augutt family, -and 


their devotion to the intereſts of the 


monarch, which are always inſepa- 
rable from thoſe of the nation. 

The ſolicitude your Majeſty ex- 
periences at the inaction of the 


| Rates general, affords a freſh proof 
of the defire which animates your 


| breaſt to produce the happineſs of 


France. | 


Afflicted at this fatal ination, 


the deputies of the Commons have 
leſt no means untried to determine 
thoſe of the clergy and the nobles 
to unite with them for the purpoſe 
of conſtituting the national aſſem- 
bly; but the nobles having again 
manifeſted their reſolution of main- 
taining the verification of their 
powers ſeparately tranſacted, the 
conciliatory conferences opened on 


this important queſtion were ne- 


ceſſarily at an end. 
Lour Majeſty, deſiring that they 
ſhould be reſumed, in preſence of 
the keeper of the ſeals, and com- 
miſſioners you have named, the de- 
puties of the Commons, certain 
that under a Prince, who wiſhes 
to be the reftorer of France, the 
überty of the national aſſembly 


can de in no danger, have chear- 


by which we are directed, but the 


ſight of the natural alliance he. 


ever form, whole power can be 


firſt moment that the 11ffruftons 


whether the repreſentatives of jour 


Majeſty. - 


univerſal expreſſion ot tht 


fully concurredwia your deſire , 
ſignified to them. Tney are ty: 
roughly convinced, that in the 
exact journal of theſe conferencg 
laid before your Majeſty, you wil 
diſcover nothing in the mize 


3 


principles of juſtice and of 1g. 
ſon. „ 

Sire, your faithful Commons wil 
never forget what they owe ty 
their King; never will they lo 
tween the throne and the peogle 
againſt ariſtocracies, under wh: 


eltabliſhed only on the ruins d 
the regal authority, and the pub. | 
lic happineſs. The French peo. 
ple, whoſe glory it has been a 
all times to love their king, ail 
always be ready to ſpill their blood 
and laviih their property in fup- 
port of the genuine principles of 
the monarchy. From the ver 
received by their deputies wil 
permit them to expreis 2 natis 
nal wiſh, you will judge, Si, 


Commons do not prove themtclve 
the moſt anxious of your 1ubjes 
to maintain the rights, the bo. 
nours, the dignities of the throne, 
to conſolidate the public engage. 
ments, to reſtore the credit of te 
nation; you will acknowledge lite. 
wiſe, that they are not less jul 
towards their fellow citizens, d 


. 


every claſs, than devoted to you 


Your faithful Commons are mol 
deeply affected at, the circuntai 
under which your Majeſty has tie 
goodneſs to receive their depth 
tion; and they take the libe 
to addreſs to your Wien 

1 Ie 


gen 


get, 2 and of their reſpeQful ſenſi- 
bility. 
His Majeſty” 5 Anfeer. 


Gentlemen, 
| receive with ſatisfaction the teſ- 


ment to the monarchy from the re- 
preſentatives of the third eſtate of 
my kingdom. 
the ſlate have an equal claim to 
my favour, and you may rely on 


bil, { recommend to you ſp eedily 
Jo fecond, and that with a fpirit 
F prudence and of peace, the 
þccompliſhment of the benefits Tam 
impatient to confer on my peo- 


Wicir favour, 


Placb of the Fir of” France to the 


States Genera, June 23. 


| Gentlemen, | 8 
T the time I took the reſolu- 
tion of aſſembling you; when 
had ſurmounted all the diffi- 
Fulties which had threatened a 
Fonrocation of my ſtates; when 
had, to uſe the expreſſion, even 
reconceived the defires of 
ation, jn manifeſting beforehand 
by wiſhes for its welfare; I thought 
\ 
pended on myſelt for the good 
! my people. 


y to faich the work I had be- 
u; and the nation expected im- 
avently the moment, when, in 
pjunttion with the beneficent 
„s of its ſovereign, and the en- 

Fi zeal of its repreſentatives, 
| Was About to enjoy that Py? 


tmonials of devotion and attach- 
All the orders of 


ny kindneſs and protection. Above 


Ple, and which they confidently 
et from my ſent ments in 


the 


have done every thing Which s 


| It ſeemed to me, that vou had 
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rous and happy ſtate which ſuch an 
union ought to afford. 


The ates general have now 


been opened more than two months, 


and have not yet even agreed 
on the preliminaries of its opera- 
tions. 
harmony which ſhould ſpring from 
a love of the country, a moſt 
fatal 
over every mind. I am willing 
to . and I ſhall be happy 
to find, that the diſpoſition of 
Pre es is not changed: but, 
to avoid reproaching either of 
you, I ſhall conſider, that the 
renewal of the ſtates general after ſo 
long a period, the turbulence w hich 
preceded it, the object of this 


aſſembly, ſo different from that of 


your anceſtors, and many other 
objects, have led you to an op- 
polition, and to prefer pretenſions 
to Which you are not entitled. 
I owe it to the welfare of my 
kingdom, I owe it to myſelf, to 
diſſipate theſe fatal diviſions, It is 
wich this reſolution; Gentlemen, 
that 1 convene you once more 
around mel do it as the ommon 
tather of all my people —l ay it as 
the defender of my kingdom's las, 
that I may recal to your memory 
the true ſpir it of your C c nſtication, 
and reſiſt thoſe attempts which have 


been aimed againſt it. 


Gentlemen, after having 
cleakly eitablithed the reſpective 
rign's 4 the different orders, I ex- 
pect from the zeal of the two 9 85 


But, 


cipal ciates—-T expect from: their: AK 


tach: ment to my periun—l expect. 
from the knowledge thev have of 


the preſſing urgencies of the ſtate, 


that in thoſe matters which concern 
the general good, they {ſhould be 
the firſt to propoſe 2 re- anion of 


— conſultation and opinion, whie! . 


con der 


Inſtead of that ſource of 


diviſion ſpreads an alarm 
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to the maintenance of the 
ſtitution, and the Seneral happi- 
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conſider 25 neceſſary in the preſent 
Criſis, and which ought to take 
= for the general good of the 

dem. 


The Declaration 1 R. 25¹t which hay 
been agreed to by the National A/- 
fembly of France, and /anttioned by 
the King, and aohich Forms the 
Bafis of the new Conflitution of 


: rance. 


HE ln ves of the peo- 
ple of France, formed into 
a national aſſembly, 
ch . ignorance, neglect, or con- 
tempt of human rights, are the 
ſole cauſes of public misfortunes 
and corruptions of government, 
Have reſolved. to ſet forth, in a 
ſolemn declaration, theſg natural, 
impreſcriptible, and unalienable, 
rights: that this declaration being 
conſtantly preſent to the minds of 
the members of the body ſocial, 


they may be ever kept attentive 
to their rights and their duties: 


that the acts of the legiſlative and 
executive powers of government be- 


ing capable of being every mo 
ment compared with the end of 


litical inſtitutions, may be more 
reſpected; and alſo, that the fu- 
ture claims of the citizens, being 


ble principles, may always tend 
con- 


ne 
For theſe 1 the national 
aſſembly doth recognize and de- 
clare, in the preſence of the Su- 
preme Being, and with the hope 
of his bleiling and favour, the 
following ſacred nights of men 
and of ciizens. 


therefore, can be founded on 
public utility. 


clations is the preſervation 10 the 


III. The nation is eſ-n:i5!!; the 
ſource of all ee 7 oe, 8 
any individual, or bar body 
men, be entitled t 4:19. autha 


conſidering. 


ſhould not be hindered : nor hon! 


tizens have 
directed by ſimple and inconteſti- 


tives, in its formation. It 


ploy ments, accordin 8 LO the e1r al 


arreſted, or held 1 in confinement, e 


I. Men were born. 2 
continue iree, and equa] in Pay þ 


LM 
of their rights, Civil dillice; 


5 
1789. 
and alwary 


II. The end of all; Pol! 


natural and impreſeripuble rich 
of man; and theſe rights arg | 
ty, property ſecurity, a. and teittin 
of oppreſſion. | 


rity which is not expreisly 
ed from it. 

IV. Political liber y conhits in 
the power of doing whaicyer day 


— 'oes 
not injure another. The exercie! | 
of the natural rights of eren 
man, has no other Jimits tha ' 
thoſe which are neceTary to fo. | 
Cure to every other man the free 1 
exerciſe of the fame: rich-: 20d 
\thele limits are determiuable on 
by the law. 3 

Fc The law ought. to prohibi A 
only actions hurtful to fem 4 
W hat 15 not prot 11 1 by the lan 3 


any one be compelled ot that which 
__ law does not require. 
VI. The law is an e 
the will of the communit“. Al! 
a. tight to concur eit et 
erfonally or by their reprete ws 
mond 


expreſſ 10 10 


be the ſame to all, ag gets 
tects or puniſhes; and? 
equal in its fight, are equally eg 
ble to all honours, places , an 0 en 
ferent abilities, without any olle 
diftintion than that created of 
their virtues and talents. 2 
VII. No man ſhould be ache 


(i 


cent in caſes determined by the law, 
and according to the forms which it 
® preſcribed. All who promote, 
Iolicit, execute, Or ca uſe to be 
Lehecuted, arbitrary orders, ought to 
Ide puniſhed: and every citizen 
Fealled upon or apprehended by 
lrirtue of the law, ought immedi- 
| | nel 0 Obey, 2 and renders h! imſelf 
JIculpable by reſiſtance. 

3 Vill, Tae law . to impoſe 
uo other penalties than juch as 
* abſolutely and 1 ne- 
eſſary; and no one ought to be 
ie but in virtue of a law 
agrees before the offence, 
Wn | legally applied. 

IX. "Every man being. preſum 
13 till he has been con- 
= whenever his detention be- 


— 


bim, more than is neceffary to te- 
Pe his perſon, ought to be pro- 
3 == againſt by the law. 
W X. No man ought to be moleſted 
1 dn account of his opinions, not 
ren on account of his religious 
Wrinions, provided his avowal of 
em does not diſturb the public 
= eſtabliſhed by the law. 
| XI, The unreſtrained com- 
Wpunication of thoughts and opi- 
Wions being one of the molt pre- 
Nous rights of man, every citize! 
b ay ſpeak, write, and publiſh 
? Feely, provided he 1s reſponfible 
Pr the abuſe of this liberty in 
aſes determined by the law. 


3 bf men and of citizens, that torce 
We iſtituted for the benefit of the 
| | = muaity, and not for the par 


em it is entruſted, 

W All. A common contribution 
? . ? neceſſary for the ſupport of 
W- Public force, and far defray- 


Comes indiſpenſable, all rigour to 


Tn A public force being ne- 
x Wo” to give ſecurity tothe rights 


b cular benefit of the perſons to 
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ing the other expences of govern- 
ment, it ought to be divided 
equally among the members of the 
community, according to their abili- 
ties. 

XIV. Every citizen has a right, 
either by himſelf or his repreſenta- 
tive, to a free voice in determinin 
the neceflity of public contribu- 


tions, the appropriation of them, 


and their amount, mode of aileiT- 
ment, anc duration. 

XV. Every community has a 
right to demand of all its agents 
count of their conduct. 

"NV J. Every community in which 
a ſeparation of powers and a ſe- 
Curity of rights! is not provided tor, 
wants a conſtitution. 
| XVII. J The right to property be- 
ing inviolable and ſacred, no one 

ht to be deprived of it, except 
in caſc s of evident public neceſlity 
egally aicertained, and on condi- 
ion Of a een just indemnity. 


* 


3 from the Declaration of the 


Emp: wor 10 the States at Bruxelles, 
March 8, 1789. 


HE Stats es of this province 
having been convoked on 


| the 20 int, the Miniſter Pleni- 


potentiary notified to them a diſ- 


patch, ſigned by the Emperor's 
own hand, which was principally 


in anſwer to the addreſs of the 
trt orders of the State, on the 
29th of January laſt. 
This declaration, ſay the Cates. 
Rrikes the final blow at our co: ita 
tion, in denying us the right of be- 
ing tried by our own judges, accord- 
ing to the ancient law of the land, 


and denying the right of the Coun- 


eil of Brabant to participate in the 
teziſlation of the country, 


We 


= ng” 
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We ſhall give a pretty full ex- 
tract of this important paper ;— 
it runs thus: 

"Fa ON Without having any further 
controverſy in reſpect to railing 
the ſupphes, I order you to pro- 


eced without delay to the granting 


of them, in virtue of my toll and 
fovereign power. 

« To this object I have empower- 
ed my Government General to afford 
you any military aſſiſtance in en- 
forcing the ſupplies, mould it be 
found neceſſary. 

I promiſe myſelf that you will 
pay implicit reſpect, as you ought 
to do, to my. ſovereign commands, 


as they are founded on a tho- - 


rough knowledge of the caſe, 
nor ſuffer yourſelves to be led 


au ay by objects foreign to your 


duty; - and further, that you will 
not give countenance to thoſe in- 
_ diſcreet perions, who by an obſti- 


pate feſiſtance and a criminal con- 


duct, have incurred my diſgrace ; 


nor embarraſs the exerciſe of my 
rights, and the e of che au 
orders to my Government Gene 


crown. 

„I have, moreover, ordercd my 
Government Genera] to carry into 
fall force the Jaws I have ordain- 
ed, and to ſpare no methods to 
put them into the ſpeedieſt exe- 
cution, without minding (in re- 


gard to any of my ſubjects who 


may difpute them) the common 
forms of law, which were only 
made for ordinary caſes. At the 


ſame time, I acquaint you, that 


I have broken and annulled thoſe 
clauſes and conditions by which 
ſome of the Courts have excep- 
tions, and new modified my or- 
ders. 

4 Not doubti ing but you will 
think with me, that if my dig 
nity and my rights require, that 


* 


and inexcuſeable, and to fix | it 


10g my intentions, which, after 
what has happened, 


without obſerving the viual form 


1789. 

I ſhould take ſome effeQual ez. 
ſures to deſtroy for ever that od. 
ous diſgrace, which, for the hongyr 
of the nation, I would wich 9 
forget the remembrance ot, it i 
even for its own intereſt, as wel] - 25 
mine, that I ſhould purify the ©. 
ſtitution, in many inſtances obſcyrs 


upon a proper baits. 

I cannot give you a fironger 
proof of my c:emency, n nor of my 
real affection, than in communica. 


1 was full 
authoriſed to do by my ſovercien 
power alone. | 

©] mull likewiſe acquaint you 
that the mitigation of the riporoy 
parts of my difpatch of 55 bi 
January laſt, only holds 950d þ 
long as Every order of ms cli 
zens obſerve the implicit reſped 
it owes me; and that if ther 
ſnould itil be ſoond reiraory 
perſons, who ſhould be guilty of the 
leaſt ſeditious ſtep 1jurious to my 
thority, I have given implick 


ral to act againſt thoſe culpnts 
of law, which in all ſuch cal} 
are to be made ſubſervicnt to tis 
necellity of the cafe. 
(Signed) JOSEPH. 
And under it, Da, LEDEROR 
Vienna, Feb. 17 39.“ 
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Spe 5 5 CF, #4 ho King of Swede! 10 tit 
mbly of the Crate Sy * Match 


7 


x 7 HEN I ratified with yo 
V near 37 years ago, 1 


this very chamber, the c. onffirucion 
which laid the ane, 
— 2 8 . — " 
tion for your Überties 2s 11 


4 oy 


uillity to the kingdom, the country 
vas convulſed nearly by like circum- 
ances as thoſe which have ariſen 
on this occaſion, with a more ra- 
TTA 

he ſame enemies without laid 
Er us then in ſecret the artful 
Hnares which they now do openly ; 
the fame views within, which then 
Erdermined and afflicted the body 
f the ſtate, ſeem now to have 
gallied and acquired freſh vi- 
—_ 1 8 e 
wat is it then that can oc- 


e now feel, after tranquillity had 
Peen reſtored, and all the ancient 
Wiſenfions appeared to be ſtifled ? 
Whey can only have the ſame 


ed opinions of intereſt, whence 


Die explanations of ſundry privi- 


Wncement of the public good: 
Pee a people enjoying the {ame 


3 Wert, born in the ſame country, 
1; WU vating the ſame foil ; a people 
ing the ſame laws, acknow- 


chipping the ſame God, ought 
Wt to be divided in opinion on 


the citizens in common ſeen 
Wh have an equal right. But parti- 


from one another, both by 
Went ordinances and a lon 

Wes of events, and by the na- 
of the flatutes of the king- 
and ſhining merit, ought 
WP citheleſs to poſſeſs neceſſarily 
Nn privileges peculiar to each 
and to which they have 
alienable right, 
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johts, and which reſtored tran- 


kallon ſuch violent ſhocks as thoſe. 


Dorce, namely, the different con- 
Wile diſtruſt and jealouſy, and the 


es relating to each order: upon 
Which, however, we thould be all 
one mind, for the equal ad- 


ing the ſame King, and 
| ſubjeRt of privileges to Which 


Wir orders, who are dillinguith- 


1335 


But if theſe prerogatives are 


not founded on a lawful baſis, 
if they are not ſuitably deter- 


mined; they will infallibly create 


inteſtine diviſions, which, though 


they do not always expoſe the 
public weal to imminent danger, 


yet they interrupt tranquillity, ſa 


eſſential, and commonly divert the 
attention from the true aim. 


If ever a kingdom has ex- 
perienced the effects of it, it is with- 
out contradiction our dear country, 
Wich ariſtocratical ambition has 
convulſed and abandoned to uſurpa- 


tion, and democratical deſpotiſm 


has divided. 


It is time to annihilate theſe 


_ diſorders, which I thought I had 


extirpated at the beginning of my 


reign, and which I have endea- 


voured to remove to give vigour 
to our conſtitution. It is juſt to 
confirm the privileges that the 
wo firſt orders of the kingdom. 
enjoy ; but as they are not clearly. 


defined in the conſtitution, there 
may reſult freſh diſputes from it. 

It is Equitable to eſtabliſh pri- 
viieges for the order of Plebeians, 
hace. nature ſeems to have given 


the members of that order a right 


to hope for them as fellow citi- 
zens in the ſame country. And 
at what zra can you deſerve it 


better, and have a clearer right to 
ſee fixed, determined, and aſcer- 
tained on a folid baſis, your own 


0 11 ao 3 C a p ”"_ 4 | * 
privileges, and thoſe of*your poſ- 
terity, than the preſent epocha ? 
— At this æra, when you have de- 


voted yourſelves of your own ac- 
cord to the ſervice: and defence 


of my perſon and the ſtate, and 


* — - 'Y . 1 65 Co . 
have manifeſted the fame virtues 


as thoſe by Which vour fellow 


eſtates before von obtained their 


privileges N 
T 
47 
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It is - juſt, therefore, that you 
ſhould alſo have a ſhare. It is 
alſo time for us to remove re- 
ciprocally from among ourſelves 
every ſubject for diſpute, to unite 
in ſuch à manner as to avoid 
all ambiguity, and to prelerve 


our common ſafety on an immove- 


able foundation. 

If the conſtitution is preſery- 
ed according to its maxims and 
its end, and confirmed in io ev1- 
dent a manner, that no doubt 
can in future be formed reſpect. 
ing it; this is the ſafeſt means of 
preſerving the union. Theſe max- 
ims are ſalutary; they conſiſt of 
theſe points: when the ordinance 
of government receives ſecurity 
from him who governs; when the 
ſubject under the law enjoys the 
Tight of impoſing taxes freely on 
himfelf, with entire ſecurity in the 
poſſeſſion of property to be culti- 
vated and defended ; 
right among equal citizens. Behold 


the nature of the act of Union 
and fafety, which you will now 


hear read to you. 
Citizens, Swedes! Let: us 05 
bind ourſelves for ever in this 
Union, which can only give conſi- 
dence, privileges, liberty, and ſafety! 
and as the enemy think we are 
divided to ſuch a degree that they 
hope to oppreſs us, let us ſhew 
them, that united even in dan- 
ger we are the ſame valiant nation 
we were formerly. 

May the W ſhed his 


grace on our reſolutions, and inſpire 


us with a ſpirit of union and conti- 


dence } $ 


. 


—— — 
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n Elliot to 
the Count Beraltort, April 23, 
1789. 


equality of 


mutually endeavoured to obtain 


the oFers of mediati 


1789. 


Willingly acquiefce to TTY 
fire your Excellency bas e. 
preſſed of receiving in writing th 
ſummary of thoſe repreſe:; [tations 
| had the honour to make tg yy 
by word of mouth, by the oder 
of my Court. 
Your Excellency will be vere 
to remember, that at the inttagt 
that the King of Denmar| 


IK yields 
ed up a great part of hiss land 
and fea forces as aux! liaries to 
Ruſita, his Daniſh Miazet appli 


ed for the intervention of his Rr. 
tannic Majeſty to re eitabliſh traq. 


v1 
J 


quillity between Sweden and uſa, 
It is alſo with the livelieſt tor. 
row that I muſt recall to your 
Excellency's memory, that: ne En. | 
preſs of Ruſſia thought ber u 
avoid the med1ation of che ko an 
his allies ; and that this refufe | va 0 
the only cauſe of the ccntinum 


of hoſtilites, ſince his Majeſy te 
King of Sweden had accepted, ' as 
the freeſt and molt amicable m. 
ner, that offer from th: three 
Courts, which were animated with 
the only deſire of ſtoppiag ti 


— 


ſledding of blood, alntalb⸗ 


717 F y . 
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ing the Northern balance. 


Your Excellency has serve 
been witneſs, that the ing an 6 
his allies haye ated with eden ll 
to give the moſt undoubted proces 
that they thought the pretervaud 
of Sweden was of the greatel in 
portance; and that thele Cout 


ceſſation of hoſtilities from tk 


land and ſea forces of his det 
diſh Majeſty, which had a&ted 1 
the military operations of if 
laſt campaign, and their ended 
had the moſt falutary ones . 
The King my mater 5 


with ſorrow, that fince bat 
. 10 1 ern 


ll 


om the King and his allies have 


| ror could they incline the Empreſs 
to agree to a mediation for re- 
ſtoring peace to the Eaſt or to 
the North of Europe. 5 

Under theſe circumſtances, when 
Ruſſia refuſes to accept every me- 
diatioa, and that the continuation 
of hoſtilities proceeds from this re- 
fafal only, his Britannic Majeſty 
and his allies think they ſhould 
ftronoly repreſent to the Court of 
Denmark, that this Court appears 


ſipolation of a treaty merely de- 
fenfive; and even to add, that in 
the preſent caſe the joining of the 
Danſh forces eicher by land or 


tauſe Denmark to be conſidered as 
Ine of the powers at war, and could 


in for a ſpeedy and efficacious 
tance from his Britannic Me 
Eh and his allies, from whom 
s Swediſh Majeſty has accepted 
pure and unlimited mediation. 
From the principles of fincerity 
ach | have ever obſerved towards 
Court in alliance and a friend 
* d Great Britain, I muſt aſſure 
do, Sir, that neither the King 
England, nor his allies, can 
re up the ſyſtem they have adopt- 
1:10 | with the deſipn only of main- 
| ng tie equal balance of the 
Wrih—23 balance no leſs intere:. 
p to Denmark than to all mari- 
Me 2nd trading nations. | 


elves how little che mot favour- 
mterpretation of your treaty 
zy08 Id aff the Empreſs, if it oc- 
Pned by land and by fea a vigo- 
eo. operation of the three pow- 
In defence of Sweden: nor that 
(Council of Copenhagen is too 


Lor. XXXI. 


not produced the deſired effect; 


ld them entirely freed from every 


ſer to thoſe of Ruta would even 


but jaſtify the King of Sweden in 


W doubt not that your Excellency. 
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wife and too moderate to expoſe 


either Ruſſia or Denmark to an 
increaſe of hoſtilities from Courts 
which in other reſpects with but 
for peace, and who deſire to eſtab- 


liſh it on the molt ſolid foundation, 
and on conditions the molt ad- 
vantageous to every party con- 
cerned. | „„ 
Therefore, Sir, I muſt cxpreſsly 


intreat yon, from the King and 
his allies, to induce the Court of 


Denmark not to grant any part 


of their forces, either by land 


or ſea, to act offeniively againſt 
Sweden under pretence of a de- 


fenſive treaty; but, on the con- 


trarv, to ſupport a perfect neu- 
trality in every province, and on 


all the ſeas belonging to the King 
fk Deum. 555 


Depend on it, Sir, that as ſoon 
as Denmark will have taken a 
reſolution ſo conformable to the 


wiſhes of its true friends, the con- 
currence of the King of Denmark 
towards the re-eſtabliſiment of a 


general peace would be infinitely 
agrecable to the King my maſ—- 
ter; and I dare add, that your 
Excellency has too long been ac- 
quainted with the true intereſts 
of Ruſſia, and with the ſentiments 
of England, not to be ſenſible 


that the Empreſs of Ruſſia can- 


not better confide to effect a peace 
than to his Britannic Mafeſt, and 


his allies. My inſtructions are, o 


{? 3 4 * 
Alk ot © your Excellency 2 Clear 


and deciſive anſwer on the iaten- 


tions C3: 
SN el 


his forces, either by land or lea, 
to the forces of her Imperial Ma- 


So . A * 1 * I 
his Haulſh Majeſty WIN 


jeſty of Ruffia, and tc propoſe 


the neutrality of the Daiſh States, 


and of the Daniſh ſeas, ur der 


the moſt efficacious promiſes of 
4-3: ſecurity 


junction of part of 


4 
. 
$ 
I 
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ſecurity from the King of England 


of war. 
vours revive in the hearts of the 


and his allies. 


The deſire of avoiding every 


kind of uſeleſs ani moſities has cauſ- 


ed me to addreſs myſelf to your 
Excellency by a private letter, ra- 
ther than deliver a formal declara- 


tion, the contents of which might 


have been made more public than the 
actual circumſtances of affairs re- 
quire; and I am bold enough to 
flatter myſelf, that, whatever may 
be the event of my negociations, 


your Excellency will do me the 
Juſtice of acknowledging that I have 


laboured to prevent the miſeries 
May our united endea- 


Sovereigns the true love of their 
ſubjects, too unhappy victims of 


that chimerical love of glory which 


has ſo frequently and fo unnece\- 


ſarily ſtained Europe with blood.” 


8 . - i ———— * 


Articles of the Quadruple Alliance 
between Ru'/ia, Auſtria, France, 


and Spain. 
RTICLE I. That in caſe any 


= of the parties are attacked, 
by ſea or land, the other three 


ſhall defend, with money, forces, 
or ſhipping. „ 
II. The treaties of 1748, 1753, 
1756, the Bourbon Family Com- 
pact in 1761, and the Convention 
between Auſtria and Ruſſia in 1787, 


mall be in full force. e 
III. Their moſt Chriſtian and 


Catholic Majeſties oblige themſelves 


to obſerve the ſtricteſt neutrality in 
Turks. 


the preſent war with the 
But in caſe the Emperor ſhould be 
attacked by any other power, the 
French King is to furmih him 
. 30,000 men, or an equivalent in 


=M 
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money, on demand. 
on his part, to the aforeſaid thitd 
does toward the King of Spain. 

of Ruſſia binding herſelf to famib 


between France and Ruſſia, made 


a ſimilar treaty be figned by Ruſt 
and Spain. | 


that if any of them are atcacked, 


And In Cale 
the French King is attacked, the 
Emperor is to furniſh the like 
ſuccours. „ 
IV. The King of Spain agreg, 


article, which the Emperor 440 


V. If the Empreſs of Ruſſia ode 
be attacked in the preſent war with 
the Turks, his Moſt Chriſtian Ma. 
jeſty engages to aliift her with eiphe 
ſhips of the line, and fix frigates; 
and his Catholic Majeſty is to fr. 
niſh the like ſuccours ; the Empreh 


3 


either or both powers with an equal 

aſſiſtance, in caſe any attack is made 

on them. „ . 
VI. The Treaty of Commerce 


in 1789, ſhall be in full force, and 


VII. The treaty of 1761, be 
tween France and Span, to be un 
tull force. 3 | 

VIII. Though this treaty istobe 
purely defenſive, the parties agree, 


the other three ſhall not make 
peace, until the province waict 
is invaded is reſtored back in tit 
{ame ſtate it was before attacked. 
IX. WLenever any of the parts 
ſhall, by their Ambaſſadors, de 
mand ſtipulated ſuccours, he ſa 
Ambaſſadors ſhall be reciprocal 
admitted into the Council: of vat 
and deliberate upon, and {tt 
whatever may be mot aden. 
tageous to, the four contradligg 
parties, and the auxiliary iuccoun 
are to be augmented as events 1 
„require. | Ro 
X. Tae bigh contracting parti 
ſhall have liberty to invite ſuc 
other powers to accede to tt » 


ent treaty, as they may think 
proper. | 


Ruſſia, ſhall be ſpecially invited to 
| accede thereto. MO 


—— — — — 


* ——— 


his Majefty the King of Great Bri- 
| tain and his Majejty the King of 
Pruſſia. Re 


HEIR Majeſties the King of 


Pruſſia, being animated with a fin- 
cere and equal deſire to improve 


mitted to them by their ancel- 


mutual intereſts, and the general 
Fed to renew and ſtrengthen thoſe 
ies by a treaty of Defenſive 
Alliance; and they have autho- 
pied for this purpoſe, (to wit) his 
Alajeſty the King of Great Britain, 
e Sieur Joſeph Ewart, his Envoy 
Extraordinary at the Court of Ber- 
un; and his Majeſty the King 


Te Comte de Hertſherg, his miniſ— 
er of ſtate, and of the cabinet, 
night of the order of the Black 
le; who, after reciprocally com- 
Puiicating their full powers to each 


rg articles: 

tual, firm, and unalterable friend- 
id inviolable union, together with 
Mn intimate and perfect harmony 


of correſpondence between the 
e moſt Serene Kings of Great 
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XI. Denmark, as an ally of 
1 1 Defenſive Aae, beteccin. 
a 


Great Britain, and the King of 
$and conſolidate the ſtrict union and 
Uriendſhip, which having been tranſ- 
Witors, ſo happily ſubſiſt between 
chem, and to concert the moſt 


proper meaſures for ſecuring their 


(tranquillity of Europe, have reſolv- 


üer; have agreed upon the follow- _ 
Article I, There ſhall be a per- 


ip, defenſive alliance, and ſtrict 


Britain and Pruſſia, their heirs and 
ſucceſſors, and their reſpective king- 
doms, dominions, provinces, coun- 
tries, and ſubjects, which ſhall be 
carefully maintained and cultivated, 
ſo that the contracting powers ſhall 
conſtantly employ, as well their 
ut moſt attention, as alſo thoſe means 


which Providence has put in their 


power, for preſerving at the ſame 


time the public tranquillity and 


ſecurity, for maintaining their com- 
mon intereſts, and for their mutual 
defence and guaranty againſt every 
hoſtile attack; the whole in con- 
formity to the treaties already 


ſubſiſting between the high con- 
tracting parties, which ſhall remain 


in full force and vigour, and ſhall 


be deemed to be renewed by the 
preſent treaty, as far as the ſame. 
ſhall not be derogated from, with 
their own conſent, by polterior 
treaties, or by the preſent treaty. _ 


Article II. In conſequence of the 
engagement contracted by the pre- 
ceding article, the two high con- 
tracting paties ſhall always act in 


concert for the maintenance of 


peace and tranquillity; and in 


caſe either of them ſhould be 
threatened with a hoſtile attack by 
any power whatever, the other ſhall 
df Pruſſia, the Sieur Ewald Frede 


employ his moſt efficacious good 


offices for preventing hoſtilities, for 


O 


procuring ſatisfaction to the in- 
jured party, and for effecting an 
accommodation in a conciliatorß 


manner. 


effect, in the ſpace of two months, 
and either of the two high con- 


tracting parties ſhould be hoſtilely | 
attacked, moleſted, or diſturbed 


in any of his dominions, rigante, 
poſſeſſions or intereſts, or in any 


manner whatever, by ſea or land, 


[7]: by 


1330 


1 9 


Article III. But if thoſe go 
offices ſhould not have the deſired 


vs * * 
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by any European power, the other 


contracting party engages to ſuc- 
cour his ally without delay, in 
order to maintain each other reci- 
procally in the poſſeſſion of all 
the dominions, territories, towns, 
and places, which belonged to them 


before the commencement of ſuch 


hoſtilities: For which end, if his 
Pruſſian Majeſty ſhould happen to 
be attacked, his Majeſty the King 


of Great Britain ſhall furniſh his 


Majeſty the King of Pruſſia a ſuc- 
cour. of ſixteen thouſand infantry, 
and four thouſand cavalry ; and if 


his Britannic Majeſty ſhould hap- 


pen to be attacked, his Majeſty 
the King of Pruſſia ſhall likewiſe 


| furniſh to him a ſuccour of ſix- 
teen thouſand infantry, and four 
thouſand cavalry ; which reſpective 
ſuccours ſhall be furniſhed in the 


ſpace of two months after requiſi- 
tion made by the party attacked, 


and ſhall remain at his diſpoſal 


during the whole continuation of 
the war in which he ſhall be en- 
gaged. 'Theſe ſuccours ſhall be 


paid and maintained by the re- 


ſhall employ them; but the re- 
quiring party ſhall ſupply them, 


in his dominions, with ſuch bread 
and forage as may be neceſlary, 
upon the footing to which his own 


troops are accuſtomed. 


It is nevertheleſs agreed between 


the high contracting parties, that if 
his Britannic Majeſty ſhould be in 


the caſe of receiving the ſuecour in 


troops from his Pruſſian Majeſty, 
his Britannic Majeſty ſhall not em- 
ploy them out of Europe, nor even 


in the garriſon of Gibraltar. 


If the irjured and requiring 


party ſhould prefer ſuccours in mo- 


ney to land forces, he ſhall have 
his choice; and in caſe of the 


thouſand florins, Dutch currency, 


twenty thouſand florins, of the like 


expreſs terms, the proviſional treat 


June in the preſent year, and they 


the engagements which they hare 


public; that is to ſay, his Br: 
tannic Majeſty, by a treaty con- 


high contracting parties have col: 


virtue of the ſtipulations of the fad 


two high contracting parties fer. 
niſhing to each other the ſtipulat. 


ed ſuccours in money, ſuch ſuccours 


ſhall be computed at one hundred 


per annum, for one thouſand in. 
fantry, and at one hundred and 


value, for one thouſand cavalry, 
per annum, or in the ſame proper. 
tion by the month 
Article IV. In caſe the ſtipulat. 
ed ſuccours ſhould not be ſuffcient 
for the defence of the requiring 
power, the required power #1; 
augment them, according to the 
8 of the caſe, and hal 
the former with his whole 
force, if circumſtances ſhall render 
it neceſſary, _ 
Article V. The high contracligg 


parties hereby renew, in the mol 


of defenſive alliance which they 
concluded at Loo, on the 13th ef 


again engage and promiſe to att 
at all times, in concert, and with 
mutual confidence, for maintaining 
the ſecurity, independance, and 
government of the Republic of the 
United Provinces, conformab!y to 
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lately contracted with the {aid re- 


cluded at the Hague, on the 158 
of April, 1788, and his Pruluat 
Majeſty, by a treaty ſigned te 
ſame day at Berlin, which the fa 


municated to each other. 
And if it ſhall happen that If 


treaties, the high contracting pa. 
ties ſhould be obliged to augnt® 
the ſuccours to be given do 


States General, above the numben 
| ; ſpec! 


pecißed in the ſaid treaties, or 
lo affiſt them with their whole force, 
lde ſaid high contracting parties 
vill concert together upon all that 


Eugmentation of ſuccours to be 


Bent of their reſpective forces for 
Be ſccurity and deſence of the ſaid 
. epublic. | 


Eentraſting parties ſhould, at any 
Une hereafter, be attacked, moleſt- 
d, or diſturbed, in any of his do- 
ereſts, in any manner whatever, by 
Ea or by land, by any other power, 
conſequence and in hatred of the 
Articles or ſtipulations contained in 
We ſaid treaties, or of the meaſures to 
he taken by the ſaid contracting 
Warties reſpectively, in virtue of 
Woſe treaties, the other contracting 
Warty engages to ſuccour and aſſiſt 
Wim againſt ſuch attack, in the ſame 
Warner, and by the ſame ſuccours 
Ws are ſtipulated in the third and 
North articles of the preſent treaty ; 
Wd the faid contracting parties 
Womiſe, in all ſimilar caſes, to 
Wantain and guaranty each other 
W the poſſeſſion of all the domini- 
, towns, and places, which be- 
Weed to them reſpectively, before 
e commencement of ſuch hoſtili- 


C Article VI. The preſent treaty 
Leſenſive alliance ſhall be ratifi- 
n each party, and the ratifica- 


1 = weeks, or ſooner, if it can 
done. 55 | 


: In witneſs whereof, we the under- 


,- 758 155 authoriſed by the 
ment powers of their Majeſties the 
thi Pgs of Great Britain and of 
het * have in their names ſigned 
-cikel | Preſent treaty, and have thereto 


Ike ſeals of our arms. 


nay be neceſſary relative to ſuch 
Koreed on, and to the employ- 
la caſe either of the laid high 


Winions, rights, poſſeſſions, or in- 


Wn ſhall be exchanged in the ſ. pace 


2 . 
e Berlin, the thirteenth of 


Auguſt, in the year of our Lord 
one thouſand even hundred and 
Elighty-eight. e 
I.. S.) Jostzyn EWART. 
(.. S.) EWALD FR ED ERIC 


CourEDEHEHATZIZERC. 


* W — — 7 —— 


Note delivered by the Pruſſian Am- 
baſſador zo the Diet at Warſaw, 
and read at their 20th meeting. 


FARHE underſigned Envoy Ex- 
traordinary of his Pruſſian 


Majeſty having ſent the King, his 


maſter, the anſwer, which his Majeſ- 
ty the King of Poland and the con- 
ſederated States of the Diet com- 
municated on the 2oth of October, 


to the declaration of the 12th of 
the ſame month, he has given him 


expreſs orders to teſtify to the Illuſ- 


trious States of the Diet of Poland, 
the ſtrongeſt ſatisfaction which his 


Majeſty feels in obſerving, by this 


_ anſwer, that they ſecond his favour- 
able ſentiments for maintaining the 
privileges of the Republic, and 


which alſo aſſures him, that the 


project of an alliance between Ruſſia 


and Poland (which his Majeſty the 
King of Paland, and his Miniſter 


at the Court, had made a propoſi- 


tion of) had not been in any manner 


an act of the preſent Confederate 
Diet, who were ſolely occupied in 


the augmentation of the army and 


revenues of the State. 

At the ſame time tnat the Ring 
finds in this anſwer an agreeable 
and convincing proof of the wiſdom 
which directs all the reſolutions 


of the preſent Diet, he learns with 


an equal ſatisfaction, that the Illuſ- 


ſtitution, have in their ſefſhon of 
the 3d of November, by a public 
ſanction, and inveſted with all con- 
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trious States, faithful to their con- 


ſtitutional formalities, regulated the 
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command of their military force, 
in ſucha manner, as to aſſure to the 
Republic its independence, and re- 
move from it the poſſibility of abuſe 
of power, of deſpotiſm, and of all 
foreign influence, which every other 
regulation made it ſuſceptible of. 


His Majeſty thought himſelf Te- 
cure in the known prudence and 
firmneſs of the States of the Diet, 


who would never permit any thing 
to prevent a regulation which does 


ſo much honour to their wile fore 
fight; by the conſideration of a 
particular guarantee to the former 
_ conſtitution, as if the Republic 


ſhould not have power to amend 
the form of its government in the 


new ſituation of circumſtances in 
Which it abſolutely is at preſent; 


a guarantee, which 1s not conform- 


able to the treaty of 1773, on 
which only the guarantees are found- 

ed, and which was ſigned in the 

Diet of 1775 by one power only, 
who contradicted it ſoon after. 


The King continues firmly re- 


ſolved to fulfil his promiſes towards 
the IIluſtrious Republic, of an 
alliance and general guarantee, 
eſpecially to ſecure its independence 
without ever intermeddling in its 
interior affairs, or wiſhing to trouble. 


the frecdom of its deliberations and 
reſolutions, which on tle contrary 


| will f rt with all his efforts. 
he will ſupport with al fort 


His Majely is flattered, that the 


IIluſtrious States of the preſent Diet 
are convinced of the uprightneſs 
and purity of theſe aſſurances, and 


of his friendly ſentiments for the 
Republic, without ſuffering any 


_ finiſter inſinuations to prevail upon 
them, by thoſe who only ſeek to 


propagate à ſpirit of party under 
the cloke of patriotiſm, and who, in 
reality, have no other deſign than 
to take off the Republic from the 
Court of Pruſſia, its moſt ancient ally. 


The King, by his declaration 


Warſaw, Nov. I9, 1788. 
laſt declaration: 


paſt' reſolutions in deciding tor a 


importaat confiderations, 


rantee with the States, che nate 
opinion which the Poliſh nation 1 


. 3 
Warſaw, Dec. 8, I 788. 


of the 12th of October, and 5 
the preſent, which has been f 
mitted to the Ruſſian Miniſter a; Rer. 
lin, could not think of expreſigg i 
an equivocal manner his ſentimem 
for the ſafety and welfare of the 
Republic, which no conſizraig 

whatever ſhall divert him from. 
His Majeſty hopes alſo that the 
Confederated States of the Repub. 
lic will give to this new declare. 
tion all the attention and conſiders. 
tion which it merits, from the nuret 
and moſt fincere ſentiments of {;iend. 
ſhip and good neighvouthood, and 
the unequivocal withes he entertain 

for the proſperity of the Republic 
Lovis de Buckiuorr, 


The States have replied to hi 
They declare, © That if their 


ſeparate commiſſion ot the war de. 
partment have met with the god 
wiſhes of the King of Prutha, they 
hope their ſubſequent deliberation 
on the {ame ſubject will enture then 
in future. It is by ſuch a concas, 
that the Republic wiſhes to ature 
the King, how much they cileen 
his wiſdom and approbation, 13 
well as eſtabliſh the ſafety ef th 
Republic, which, his Magst 8 
kindly fays, is ſuperior to out 


The King of Prutba having 
declared himſeff ready to fulfi l 
eugagements of alliance aud giv 
accepts it with a reciprocal ceirt 
and gratitode., His Majelly, 
offering ſuch generous and friend 
terms, eſtabliſhes for ever tua ligt 


tertains of his mag nanimity and ct 
racter. — 

 STaxtsLaus MALAC HOW 

PRINCE SATICHA. 


4 } j 


4 Bill, imtituled, An Ad to provide 
for the Care of his Majeſty's Royal 


of the Royal Authority, during the 
Continuance of his Majeſty's Ill- 
„ 5 


IVIJHERE AS, by reaſon of 
| YY the ſevere indiſpoſition with 
| which it hath pleaſed God to afili& 
S the King's moſt Excellent Majeſty, 
E the perſonal exerciſe of the royal 
SE authority by his Majeſty is for the 
E preſent ſo far interrupted that it 
becomes neceflary to make proviſion 
bor afiſting his Majeſty in the ad- 
nminiſtration and exerciſe of the 
E royal authority during the continu- 
ance of his Majeſty's indiſpoſition, 
in ſach manner, and to ſuch extent, 
W as the preſent circumſtances, and 
W the urgent concerns of the nation, 


W the King's moſt Excellent Majeſty, 
by and with the advice and conſent 


al, and Commons, in this preſent 
Parliament afferabled, and by the 


authority of the ſame, that his 
Royal Highneſs George Auguſtus 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, ſhall 
have full power and authority, in 
de name and on the behalf of his 
Majeſty, and under the ſtile and title 
1102 {ot Regent of this kingdom, to ex- 
| bs RE" <tie and adminifter, according to 
IN 
21100 
gelle 
„ 10 
roch 
digt 
n eb. 
cha. 


ihk 


itin, the royal power and autho- 
rothe Crown of Great Britain 
elonging, and to uſe, execute, and 
WP<riorm all authorities, prerogatives, 
of government, and adminiſtra— 
WW ot the ſame, which lawfully 
eng to the King of this realm 


WSI, 
iS 


4 "lations, and reſlrictions, as are 


1 
= 
8 


tained. 


Perſon, and for the Adminiſtration 


equire; be it therefore enacted by 


Jof the Lords Spiritual and Tempo- 


e laws and conſtitution of Great 


3 Aa execute and perform, ſub- 
s ſuch limitations, exceptions, 
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herein - after ſpecified and con- 

And be it alſo enacted by the 
authority aforeſaid, that no acts of 
regal power, prerogative, govern- 


ment, or adminiſtration of govern- 


ment, of what kind or nature ſoever, 
which might lawfully be done or 


executed by the King's moſt Ex- 


cellent Majefty, perſonally exercif- 
ing his royal authority, ſhall, dur- 
ing the continuance of the Regency 
by this act eſtabliſhed, be valid and 
effectual, unleſs done and executed 
in the name, and on the behalf, 
of his Majeſty, by the authority of 
the ſaid Regent, according to the 
proviftions of this act, and ſubject to 
the limitations, exceptions, regula- 


tions, and reſtrictions, herein con- 


tained, T_T 

And be it further enacted by 
the authority aforeſaid, that the 
ſaid Regent, before he ſhall act, or 
enter upon his ſaid office of Regent, 
ſhall take the following oath of 


office . 


do ſolemnly promiſe and 


« (wear, that I will traly and faith 


« fully execute the office of Regent 


of the kingdom of Great Britain, 
according to an act ot parliament 
«© paſſed in the twenty-ninth year of 
the reign of his Majeſty King 


George the Third, intituled, An 
«© 1& to provide for the care of his 
„ Majeity's royal perſon, and for the 
« adminiſtration of the royal autho- 
« rity during the continuance of his 


«« Majeſty's illneſs; and that I will 
.* adminiſter, according to law, the 


„ power and authority veſted in 
« me by virtue of the {aid act, and 
« will, in all things, to the utmoſt 
of my power and ability, conſult 
„% and maintain the ſafety, honour, 
« and diznity of his Majeſty, and 
« the welfare of his people. 
„ So help me God.“ 
E Which 


. = ip * 


an office and 


Which oath ſhall be taken before 


his Majeſty's moſt houourable privy 
council, who are hereby required 
and 1mpowered to adminiſter the 
ſame, and to enter che ſame in the 


books of the ſaid privy council. 


And be it further enacted by the 


authority aforeſaid, that the ſaid 


Regent ſhall be dee med and taken to 
be a perſon having and executing 
nd place of truſt within 
England, ad ſhall take and ſub- 
;Acribe ſuch oaths, and make and tub- 
ſcribe ſuch declaration, and do all 
ſuch acts as are required by the laws 


and ſtatutes of this kingdom to 
qualiſy perions to hold othces and 


places of truſt, and to continue in 
the ſame, in ſuch manner as in 


5 and by the ſaid laws and ſtatutes 


are required, and under ſuch pains, 
penaltics, for eitures, and diſabili- 


ties, as are therein and thereby 


appointed and ordained. 


„And be it alſo enacted by the 
authority aforeſai., that it ſhall 
be lawful for the ſaid Regent to take 


and ſubſcribe ſuch oaths, and make 
and. ſubſcribe, ſuch declaration, in 
and. before his Majeſty's molt ho- 
naurable privy. council; and that 
the certificate, of his having re- 


a 
* 
fn 


ener in any of the royal chapels, 


85 175755 the ſacrament of the Lord's 


ned; by the perſon adminiſtering 
ſame, ſhall be regiſtered in the 
$ of the ſaid moſt honourable 
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privy council; and that ſuch taking 
and ſubſcribing the ſaid oaths, and 
ma ing and. ſubſcribing the ſaid 


declaration, and taking the ſacra- 
ment of the Lord's ſupper as afore- 
ſaid, ſhall be, to all intents and pur- 


ae effectual as if the ſame had 


cen reſpectively taken, made, and 


| ſubſcribed in the manner now requir- 


ed by law forthe qualification of per- 


ſons to hold othces and places of 


truſt; and to continue in the ſame. 
dH 1 


rity aforeſaid, that nothing in thiz 


ſaid Regent, in the name, and on the 


ſecuring the rights and hheriies 
of the ſubject; or to any add fo 


in the thirteenth year of the reign 


of ſacraments, and other rites and 


curing the proteſtant religion, aud 


And be it enacted by the authe, 


act contained ſhall extend, or be 
conſtrued to extend, to impower the 


behalf of his Majelty, to give the 
royal aſſent to any bill or bills in 
parliament, for repealing, chap. 
ging, or in any reſpect Varying the 
order and courſe of {uccefion 9 
the crown of this realm, as the ſame 
ſtands now eſtaäbliſhed in the il. 
luſtrious houſe of Hanover, by an 
act, paſſed in the twelfth year of the 
reign of King William the Third, 
intituled, An act for the further 
limitation of the crown, and better 


9 
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repealing or altering the as, made 


of King Charles the Second, intita. 
led, An act for the uniformity of | 
public prayers and adminiltrotinn 


ceremonies, and for eftabliſhing the 
form of makiag, ordaining, and 
conſecrating biſhops, prieſts, and 
deacons, in the church of England; 
or the act of the fifth year of the 
reign of Queen Anne, made in 
Scotland, intituled, An act for ſe- 
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preſbyterian church gover ment. 

Provided alſo, and be it enaded 
by the authority aforeſaid, that if 
his ſaid Royal Highuels George 
Auguſtus Frederick, Prince of Wales 
ſhall not continue to be reſident 10 
Great Britain, or ſhall, at any time, 
marry a papiſt, then, and in either 
of ſuch caſes, all the powers and 
authorities veſted in his ſaid Royal 
Highneſs, by virtue of this 20, 
thall ceaſe and determine. 
Provided always, and be it erad. 
ed by the authority aforeſaid, tit 
his Royal Highneſs ſhall not hate 
or exerciſe any power or mor 


, grant, in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majeſty, any rank, 
Bie, or dignity, of the peerage of 
this realm, by letters patent, writ 


erſon to the Houſe of Lords by 
gay title to which tuch perſon ſhall 
Je the heir apparent, or to ap- 
doint any ſuch rank, title, or dig- 


be, in abeyance, to any of tbe 
Wohcirs thereof. 

E Provided nevertheleſs, and be 
It enacted, that it ſhall be law- 


rant, in the name and on the behalf 


Realm, to ſuch of his Majeſty's royal 


Woe of twenty-one years. 
provided alſo, and be it enacted 


a Regent ſhall not have power or 


we behalf of his Majeſty, any 
ee or employment whatever in 


n than during his Majeſty's 


Wlary, or penſion, whatever ; fave 


ne and on the behalf of his Ma- 
Bly, all fuch offices and employ- 
Pets in poſſeſſion, for the term 
de natural life, or during the 
Putees thereof reſpectively, as by 
W mult be ſo granted. | 


: thority aforeſaid, that the ſaid 
ent ſhall not have power, in the 
e and on the behalf of his Ma- 
8) {0 make any gift, grant, 
nation, leaſe, or other aſſurance, 


I perſon or perſons, body poli- 


STATE PAPERS. 


b ſummons, or in any other man- 
or whatever, or to ſummon any 


hay, which now is, or hereafter ſhall 


8] for his ſaid Royal Highneſs to 


Wionity, of the peerage of this 


che authority aforeſaid, that the 


Wuthority to grant, in the name and 


Wverfion, or to grant for any,longer 
Wealure, any office, employment, 


Wy that it ſhall be lawful for 
Pe ſaid Regent to grant, in the 


od behaviour, of the grantee or 


ad be it further enacted by the 


tic or corporate, whatever, under 
the great ſeal of Great Britain, 


exchequer ſeal, ſeals of the duchy 
or county palatine of Lancafter, 


or any of them, or by copy of court 
roll, or otherwiſe, of any manors, 
meſſuages, lands, tenements, rents, 
tythes, woods, or other heredita- 


ments, now belonging or hereafter 


to belong to his Majeity, or to any 


perſon or perſons in truſt for his 
Majeſty, in poſſeſſion, reverſion, re- 
mainder, uſe, or expectancy, whe- 
ther the ſame be, or ſhall be, in 
right of the crown of Great Bri- 
tain, or as part of the principality 


of Wales, or of the duchy or county 


palatine of Lancaſter, or otherwiſe 
howſoever, whereby any eſtate or 
intereſt whatſoever, in law or equity, 
ſhall or may paſs from his Majeily ; _ 
but that every ſuch gift, grant, alie- 


nation, leaſe, or other aſſurance, ſhall 


| be null and void, without any 8 
quiſition, /cire faczas, or other pro- 


ceeding, to determine and make 
void the ſame, unleſs ſuch grant, 


leaſe, or aſſurance, ſhall be made of 
ſuch lands, tenements, and heredita- 
ments, and none other, as have been 


uſually demiſed within the ſpace of 


ten years laſt paſt, or ſhall be made 


for the renewing ot any grant, leaſe, 
or other aſſurance, now ſubſiſting 


of the lands, tenements, or here- 
ditaments aforeſaid, according to 
the ſeveral proviſions, regulations, 
and reſtrictions of an act, paſſed 


in the firſt year of the reign of 


Queen Anne, intituled, An act for 


the better ſupport of her Majeſty's 


houſehold, and of the howvour and 


dignity of the crown : provided al- 
ways, that this act, or any thing 
herein contained, ſhall not extend 
to diſable the ſaid Regent to make 


any grant or reſtitution of any eſtate 


or eltates hereafter to be forteited 
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for any treaſon or felony whatever ; 


or to diſable the ſaid Regent to 
grant, demiſe, or allign any lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments, which 
ſhall be ſeized or taken into his 
Majeſty's hands upon any oatlawry, 


at the ſuit of his Majelty or big 
ſubjects, in ſuch manner as hath 
been uſual ; or any eſtate whatever, 
Which is or fhall be ſeized, ex- 
"tended, or taken in execution, for 
any debt owing or to be due to the 


Crown, as the {aid Regent, on the 


behalf of his Majeity, ſhall think 
ft; or to make any grants or ad- 

mittances, which of right or cuſtom 
| ought to be made, of any copyhold 


or cuſtomary lands, tenements, or 


bereditaments, parcel of any manor 
or manors of his Majeſty. 
And be it alſo enacted by the au- a 
thority aforeſaid, that the ſaid Re- 
gent mall not have power to grant 
or alienate any part of the perſonal 
eftate to his Majeſty belonging, 
but that every ſuch grant or alie- 
nation ſhall be void and of none 


effect. Provided always, that this 


act, or any thing therein contained, 
ſhall not extend to diſable the ſaid 
Regent from exercifing, in the name 


and on the behalf of his Majeſty, 


all and every the rights, privileges, 
powers, and prerogatives, over the 
mall branches of his Majeſty's 
hereditary revenue hercin-after 


mentione; that is to ſay, the mo- 


nies ariſtag by fines for writs of 
covenant, or writs of entry, payable 

in the alienation office ; the monies 
_ ariſing by the poſt fines: the mo- 
nies arifing by ſheriff's proffers, 
and compoſitions i in the exchequer, 


and ſcizures of prohibited and un- 


cuſtomed goods, in like manner as 


the ſame are reſerved to his Ma- 
jeſty, by virtue of an act, made and 


hold, and of the honour and tp. 


his Majeſty, any penalty or forfei. 


feited to his Majeſty, which | dy lay 


| rity aforeſaid, that hs ſeveral let 


Majeity, by virtue whcereot anv pay 


of the Regency by this act eftadlil 


lords commiſſioners of the Un 
ſury, for the payment of the fererl 


paſſed in the firſt year of his Ma- 


jeſty' s reign, intituled, An aq fh 
the ſupport of his Majeſty'; houſe] 


nity of the Crown of Great Britain, 
or to diſable the ſaid Revent fron 


remitting, mitigating, or pardoning 
in the name and on the behalf of 


ture incurred, or to be curred, of 
any ſum or fads of money become] 
or which ſhall beconie, due or 25 


may be remitted, mitigated, or 
pardoned : provided a. fo, that th 
act, or any thing therein contained, 
ſhall not diſable the {aid Legen 
from iſſuing and applying all fd 
monies às now are, or {all be a. 
plicable to the civil government « 
the realm, by virtue of any a& 
acts of Parliament made or 0 e 
made. | 3 
And be it ed y the 2utho- 


Min OT EI 


ters patent, letters of privy {ea}, 
and all other lawful authorities, df 
what nature or kind foever, which 
have been granted or iſſued by tx 
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ments of any ſum or ſums of money 
are directed to be made out of t 
monies applicable to the uſe me 
Majelty*s civil government, for th 
uſe of the Queen's moſt Excel len 
Majeſty, or for the uſe of anv oft 
branches of his Mz! efty's Roy! 
family, ſhall continue to be, 2 
the ſame are hereby enacted 19 cdl 
tinue to be of full force and eff 
reſpectively, during the e continug 
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ed; and that warrants ſhal: be Vue 
by the lord high treaſurer, 


ſums therein reſpectively _ 
which warrants the ſaid lord MP 
treaſurer, Or lords commiſfon 


bf the treaſury, are hereby reſpec- 
rely required to iſſue at the uſual 
bod accuſtomed times, and in the 
tal and accuſtomed manner. 
And be it further enacted by the 
duthority aforeſaid, that the lord 
Tien treafurer, or the lords com- 
kimoners of the treaſury, ſhall 
tom time to time direct fo much of 


Wie exchequer, as ſhall be ſufficient 
ho pay the whole of the expences 
Everal departments of his Majeſty's 
ooſchold, in the ſame order, and in 


ike manner as is directed by an act, 
bade in the twenty-ſecond year of 


Charge the debt contracted upon his 
Wivil 11ſt revenues, and for prevent- 
ig the ſame from being in arrear 


Node of payments out of the ſaid re- 


honed, which are now paid out of 
Wiles that the whole amount of ſuch 
Will not exceed, by more than three 
ouſand pounds, the amount of the 
Apences of the ſaid departments 
Ft tne end of the correſponding quar- 
undred and elghty-eight, and that 
de whole of the expence of any one 
ear, from the fifth day of January 
Weceeding year, ſhall not exceed 


In day of January one thouſand 
ven hundred and eighty-nine. 


* nail and may be lawful for the 
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dne monies of the civil liſt re- 
henues to be iſſued at the receipt of 


Bcurred in each quarter, in the 


Sis Majeſty's reign, intituled, An 
n for enabling his Majeſty to diſ- 


Wor the future, by regulating the 


ſenues, and by ſuppreſſing or re- 
Sulating certain offices therein men- 


Je revenues of the cavil liſt ; pro- 


xpences, at the end of each quarter, | 
. rected, during the continuance of 


r in the year one thouſand ſeven 


W tie fifth day of January in the 
e whole expence of the ſaid de- 


"iments in the year ending on the 


Frovided always, and be it enac- 
KL by the authority aforeſaid, that 
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ſaid Regent, in the name and on 
the behalf of his Majeſty, to make 
any ſuch grant or grants of, or 
charge or charges upon, the ſeveral 
and reſpective duties and revenues 


Which are payable to his Majeſty ia 
that part of Great Britain called 


Scotland, as his Majeſty can now 


lawfully make of ſuch duties and 


revenues; ſave and except, that it 
ſhall not be lawful for the ſaid Re- 
gent to make any grant or grants 
thereof, or charge or charges there- 


upon, in the name and on the 


OI 


behalf of his Majeſty, for any lon- 


ger time or term than during the 
pleaſure of his Majeſty. : 


And be it further enacted by the 


authority aforeſaid, that the lord 


high treaſurer, or lords com- 


miſſioners of the treaſury, ſhall di- 
rect, and they are hereby required 
annually to direct, on or before the 
twenty-ſeventh day of April, the 


ſum of ſixty thouſand pounds to be 


iſſued out of the monies of the civil 
liſt revenue, to the keeper of his 
Majeſty's privy purſe for the time 
being; and that the ſaid keeper of 
his Majeſty's privy purſe ſhall be, 


and he is hereby authoriſed and di- 
the Regency by this act eſtabliſhed, 


to iſſue and apply tlie ſum of twelve 


yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly 


payments, to ſuch perſons, and in 
ſuch manner, as he has 1flued and 


applied the ſame by the authority 


and direction of his Majeſty ; and 
that he ſhall pay, and he 1s hereby 


- thouſand pounds in the year, in ſuch 


authoriſed and directed to pay, the 


ſum of one thouſand pounds, at the 
expiration of each and every quar- 
ter, to ſuch perſon as her moſt Ex- 
cellent Majeſty the Queen ſhall, by 
an inſtrument ſigned and ſealed by 
her Majeſty, authoriſe and direct 
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to receive the ſame, to be by her Ma- 
jeſty's direction applied in ſuch gifts, 
charities, and allowances, as her 
Majeſty may judge the ſame would 


have been applied to by his Ma- 


jeſty, and that the remainder of the 
aforeſaid ſum ſhall be inveſted by 
the ſaid keeper of his Majeſty's 
privy purſe in ſome of the public 
funds or government ſecurities, in 
the name of the keeper of his Ma- 
jeſty's privy purie for the time 
being, in truſt for his Majeſty; and 
that the net ſurplus of the revenues 
of the duchy and county palatine 
of Lancaſter ſhal} be from time to 
time paid, under the order of the 

chancellor and council of the ſaid 

ducby, into the hands of the kee- 
per of his Majeſty's privy purſe, 
_ whoſe receipt ſhall be a tuthcient 
diſcharge for the fame, and ſhall by 
him be inveſted. in ſome of the pub- 
lic funds or government ſecurities, 
in manner aforeſaid; and that the 
governor and company of the Bank 


of England ſhall place the ſaid 


ſeveral ſums on an account, to be 


raiſed in the books of the ſaid go- 


vernor and company, intituled, Ihe 
account of the keeper of his Ma- 
_ jeffy*s privy purſe; and that upon 


the death, reſignation, or removal, 


of the preſent and every other kee- 
per of his Majeſty's privy purſe, 
hereafter to be appointed, all and 
every the ſaid ſtock or ſtocks, and 
| ſum or ſums of money ariſing from 
the dividends which {hall accrue 


- thereon, ſhall immediately veſt in 


the ſucceſſor of the preſent or any 
| Fature keeper of his Majeſty's privy 
purſe reſpettively ; and the keeper 
of his Majeſty's privy purſe for the 
time being is hereby required to lay 
out and inveſt the dividends, fo ac- 
cruing as aforeſaid, from time to 

ume, in the purchaſe of other Rocks 


and ſecurities on the like ace 
and that the keeper of his Ma 


Cunt; 
5 J 
privy purſe for the time bein; ha 
from time to time, execute declatz. 
tions of truſt of all ſuch funds ang 
ſecurities, declaring that the ſane 
are held in truſt for his Majety 
inſtruments to be executed nds 
his hand and ſeal, to be Cepolited 


with her Majeſty. 


Provided always, and be it enag. 
ed by the authority aforeſaid, that 
the ſaid keeper of his Majeſty 
privy purſe ſhall, on or before the 
twenty-ſeventh day of April, one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ninety, 
and on or before the twenty-ſerenth 
day of April in every ſuccerding 
year, during the continuance of this 
act, take an oath before the barons 
of the exchequer, or one of then, 
in the form following 

« T A. B. do ſwear, that, zt. 
«« cording to the beſt of my knoy. 
*« ledge, belief, or information, ng 


<< part of the money which has been 


e iſſued to me for the ſervice of his 
cc Majeſty's privy purſe, by virtueof 
« an aQt, intituled, An att to provide 
«« for the care of his Majeſty's Royal 
*« perion, and for the adminiſtration 
«« of the Royal authority, during the 
« continuance of his Majeſty's il 


s neſs; between the day 


: and the 

«day of. 8 has been 
« applied, directly or indirectly, for 
«« the benefit, uſe, or behoof, of any 
„member of the houſe of com: 
* mons, or, ſo far as | amconcerned, 
« applicable, directly or indirect, 


to the purpoſe of ſupporting c 
_ *« procuring an intereſt in any place 
„returning members to Parlia- 


«© ment, So help me God.“ 
And whereas it is neceſlary that 
proper proviſion ſhould be made for 


the care of his Majeſty's Royal 15 
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during the continuance of his 
nes, and for the direction and 
ernment of his Majeſty's houſe- 
old, in ſuch manner as the circum- 
dances of the caſe at preſent appear 


y the authority aforeſaid, that the 
br of his Majeſty's Royal perſon, 
luring the continuance of his ſail 


— 


leſs, and the diſpoſing, ordering, 


kings relating thereto, and alſo the 
lrection and government of his 


ieen's moſt Excellent Majeſty ; 
Id that her ſaid Majeſty ſhall have 
ge full and ſole power and autho- 
ity, by an inſtrument in writing, 


Jed and ſealed by her Majeſty, 
De lord ſteward of his Majeſty's 
Icke horſe to his Majeſly, and the 


Walter of the robes, and keeper of 
b Majeſty's privy purſe, the groom 


1 f the ſtole, the gentlemen and 
rooms of his Majeſty's bedcham- 
1 er, and the ſeveral officers in the 
bote departments aforeſaid, 
© WW: appointment, nomination, or 
10 Winoval, have been heretofore made 
gi bis Mojeſty ; and that the nomi- 
11 and appointment of her Ma- 
= ay, 12 the manner and form afore- 
* * hall be valid and etfectual, o 
1 intents and purpoſes, as if the 
1. e had been made or done by his 
* Lajeſly in the accuſtomed man- 
1 r; and that the leveral perfons 0 
„ pointed ſhall be entitled to the 
Bs ke precedence, privileges, falaiies, 
la. AT profits, and all other emolu- 
1 Fits, as the ſeveral perſons now 
an ins and enjoying che jaid oflices 
r teſpeclively entitled to. 


Aud whereas the execution of the 


T ATR PAPERS: 


o require 3 be it therefore enacted 


ind managing, of all matters and 


izjely's houſehold, ſhall be, and 


e ame are hereby veſted in the there ſhall be, during the continu- 


) nominate, appoint, or remove, 


Woſehold, the lord chamberlain of 
b Majeſty's houſehold, the maſter 


committed to the Queen's moſt Ex- 
cellent Majeſty, in reſpect of the care 
of his Majeſty's Royal perſon, and 
of the diſpoſing, ordering, and ma- 
naging, of all matters and things 
relating thereto, may require the 
aſſiſtance of a council, with whom 
her Majeſty may conſult and adviſe 


in the diſcharge of the ſame; be it 
therefore enacted by the authorit7 
aforeſaid, that, in order to aſſiſt and 


adviſe her ſald moſt Excellent Ma- 
jeſty in the ſeveral matters aforeſaid, 


ance ot his Majeſty's illnels, a coun- 


cil, conſiſting of John Lord Arch- 
biihop of Canterbury, Edward Lord 
Thurlow, William Lord Archbiſhop 
of Vork, Lloyd Lord Kenyon; the 
Lord Steward of his Majeſty's houſe- 
hold for the time being; the Lord 
Chamberlain of his Majeſty's houſe- 


hold for the time being; the Maſter 


of the Horſe to his Majeſty for the 
time being; and the Firſt Gentle 
man of the bedchamber, and Groom 
of the Stole to his Majeſty for the 
which council ſhall, 


time being; 1 
from time to time, meet, as her 


Majeity ſhall be pleaſed to direct; 
and if it ſhouid happen that any of 


them che ſaid John Lord Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, Edward Lord Thur- 


low, William Ford Archbiſhop of 
Vork, and Lloyd Lord Kenyon, 
ſhould depart this life, then, and in 


* 


an inſtrument in writing, ſigned and 
ſealed by ber Majeſty, revokable at 
her will and pleaſure, to nominate 
and appoint fone one perſon, being 
or havin been a member of his Ma- 
jeſty's moſt honourable Privy Coun- 
cil, to be a member of the ſaid coun- 


.c1], to ad-ile and aſhſt her Majeſty 


as aforeſald, iu the room and place 
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weighty and arduous truſts hereby 


ſuch caſe, it ſhall be lawful for the 
Queen's molt Excellent Majeſty, by 


3 


of 


8 - 
3 . — —_— 9 a . 
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of each and every of the ſaid coun- And be it further enaded by the 
ſellors ſo departing this life; which authority aforeſaid, that if ayy per. 
nomination and appointment ſhall fon, being a member of the Houſe 
be forthwith certified by an inſtru- of Commons, ſhall accept of ,, 
ment in writing, ſigned and ſealed office of profit from the Crow, by 

by her Majeſty, to the Lords of his the nomination and appointment ff 
Majeſty's moſt honourable Privy her Majefty the Queen, by virtue gt 
Council, and ſhall be entered in the this act, or by the ſaid Regent, in 
books thereof. the name and on behalf of his Ma. 

And be it further enacted by the Jelly, during the continuance of the 
authority aforeſaid, that each and Regency hereby eſtabliſhed, hiz 
every ſuch counſellor ſhall, within election ſhall be, and is hereby de. 
the ſpace of one month after his ap- clared to be void, and a ney grit 
pointment by virtue of this act, or ſhall iſſue for a new election, in {ich 
by virtue of her Majeſty's nomina- and the like manner as if ſuch per. 

tion and appointment, in manner ſon had been appointed to {uch 
aforeſaid, take the following oath office by his Majeſty. — f 
before his Majeſty's moſt honour- And be it further enacted by the] 
able Privy Council; who are hereby authority aforeſaid, that if her Ma. 
required and impowered to adminiſ- jeſty the Queen ſhall depart this 
ter the ſame, and to enter the ſame life during the time that the care of 
in the books of the ſaid Privy Coun- his Majeſty's Royal perſon fall be 
eil: %% „᷑ é committed to her Majeſty, accord. 
A. B. do ſolemnly promiſe ing to the proviſions of this act, the 
„ and ſwear, that I will truly and faid Regent ſhall forthwith order 
4 faithfully counſel and adviſe the and direct a proclamation, under 
„Queen's moſt Excellent Majeſty, the great ſeal of Great Britain, to be 
c according to the belt of my judg- iſſued and publiſhed, declaring the 
ment, in all matters touching the ſame, and, in caſe the parlizment M 
s care of his Majeſty's Royal perſon, then in being ſhall then be ſeparat- 
and the diſpoling, ordering, and ed by any acjournment or proroga- 
„ managing all things relating tion, directing that the ſaid parli-J 
e thereto. ment mall forthwith. meet and fit 
80 help me God.” or, if there ſhall be no parliamentin 
And be it further enafted by the being, then, and in ſuch caſe, d. 
authority aforeſaid, that the ſaid recting that the members of the lat 
council, or any three or more of preceding parliament {hal! forthwith 
them, ſhall have power and autho- meet and fit. Po = 
rity at all times, when they ſhall And be it enacted, that the faid 
judge it neceſſary, to call before members, fo meeting and ſitting, 
them, and to examine upon oath, ſhall be deemed and taken to be the 
the phyſicians, and all other perſons' two houſes of parliament, to all 
_ attendant on his Majeſty during the intents and purpoſes, as if the for- 
cContinuance of his illneſs, touching mer parliament had not been eil. 
the ſtate of his Majeſty's health, and ſolved ; but that they ſhall not con- 
all matters relating thereto ; which tinue to ſit as the ſaid tuo houſes, 
oath any member of the ſaid coun- or be deemed and taken 2: ſuch, for 
cil is hereby authorized and im- any longer time than {ix 88 
powered to adminiſter. after the day on which the) __ 1 
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neet, and that they ſhall be ſubject 


pbe ſooner prorogued or diſſolved, 
And be it alſo further enacted by 
de authority aforeſaid, that, until 
be proviſion ſhall in ſuch caſe have 
been made by parliament for the 
are of his Majeſty's Royal perſon, 
al and every the powers and autho- 
nes in and by this act veſted in her 
Mejeſty, touching the care of his 
Majeſty's Royal perion, and the diſ- 
ung. ordering, and managing of 
il matters and things relating there- 


b, mall be, and the ſame are hereby 


refed in the council in and by this 
> 2pnointed to aſſiſt and adviſe her 
Majzly in the execution of the truſts 
to her ſaid Majeſty committed by 
nue of this act: provided never- 


theleſs, that in ſuch caſe nothing 


this act contained ſhall extend, or 


be conſtrued to extend, to impower 
the ſaid Regent, or the i:1d coun— 
eil, to nominate, appoint, or remove 
any of the ſeveral officers of his 
Majetty's houſehold herein mention. 


ed, un} due proviſion ſhall have been | 


[made by parliament in that behalf. 

And be it further enacted by the 
F authority aforeſaid, that if his Roval 
Highneſs George Augultus Frede- 


fick, Prince of Wales, ſhall depart 


tis life during the continuance of 
the Regency by this act eſtabliſhed, 
tne Lords of his Majeſty's molt 
onourable Privy Council ſhall forth - 
With cauſe a proclamation to be 
lived in his Majeſty's name, under 
te great ſeal of Great Britain, de- 
[caring the ſame, and, in cate the 
farliament then in being ſhall then 


be ſeparated by any adjournment or 
porogation, directing that the ſaid 
lament ſhall forthwith meet and 


it, or, if there ſhall be no Parlia- 
ment in being, then and in ſuch 
eile directing that the members of 
['te laſt preceding Parliament ſhall 
onhyi meet and ft, 


o in 
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And be it enacted, that the ſaid 


members ſo meeting and fitting ſhall 


be deemed and taken to be the two 
houſes of parliament, to all intents 
and purpoſes, as if the former 
parliament had not been diſſolved, 
but that they ſhall not continue to 
fit as the ſaid two houſes, or be 


_ deemed and taken as ſuch, for any 


longer time than ſix months after 
the day on which they ſhall ſo 


meet. 


And be it further enacted by the 
authority aforeſaid, that when it 
mall appear to her Majeſty the 


Queen, and to five of the council 
appointed by this act to aſſiſt her 


Majeſty in the execution of the truſt 
committed to her Majeſty by this 

act, that his Majeſty is reſtored to 
ſuch a ſtate of health as to be capa- 
ble of reſuming the perſonal exer- 
ciſe of the Royal authority, it ſhall 
and may be lawful for her ſaid Ma- 


jeſty, by the advice of five of her 


laid council, to notify the fame, by 
an inſtrument under her Majeſty's 
hand, and ſigned allo by the ſaid 

fve of her Majeſty's {aid council, 
and addreiled ro the Lord Preſident 
of his Majetty's moit honourable. 
Privy Council for the time being, 


or, in his abſence, to one of his 


Majeſty's Principal Secretaries of 
State; and the ſaid Lord Prefident, 
or Secretary of State, ſhall, and is 


hereby required, on the receipt 


thereof, to communicate the ſame 
to the faid Regent, and to ſummon 
torthwith a Privy Council; and the 
members of his Majeſty's moſt 
honourable Privy Council are here- 
by required to aſſemble in conſe- 

uence of ſuch ſummons ; and the 
{aid Lord Preſident, or, in his ab- 
ſence, the ſaid Secretary of State, 
is required, in the preſence of any 
fix or more Privy Couniellors fo 


aſſembled, to caule the ſaid inſtru- 


meny 
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ment to be entered on the books of 
the ſaid privy council, and 1mme- 


diately thereafter to ſend a copy of 


ſuch inſtrument to the Lord Mayor 
of the city of London, and hkewiſe 


to cauſe the ſame to be printed in 


the London Gazette. 

And be it further enacted by the 
authority aforeſaid, that if at any 

ti me after the ſaid inſtrument under 


the hand of her Majeſty, and of five 


of her ſaid council, ſhall have been 
received and entered as aforeſaid, 


his Majeſty ſhall think proper, by 


an inſtrument under his ſign manual, 
to require the Lord Preſident of his 
Majeſty's moſt honourable Privy 
council for the time being, or, in 
his abſence, one of his Majeſty's 
principal ſecretaries of ſtate, to 
ſummon a council in his Majeſty's 
_ preſence, conſiſting of any num- 


ber of perſons not leſs than nine, 
whom his Majeſty ſhall name, 
not being members of the council 
appointed by this act to aſſiſt her 
Majeſty, and who ſhall be, or ſhall 


have been, members of his Majefty's 


moſt honourable privy council, the 


ſaid Lord Preſident, or Secretary of 


State, ſhall, and he is hereby re- 


quired to ſummom ſuch perſons ac- 


cordingly, and as well the ſaid Lord 


Preſident, or Secretary of State, as 
the other perſons ſo ſummoned, ſha}l, 
and they are hereby required to at- 

tend at the time and place appointed 


by his Majeſty, and ſuch perions ſo 
aſſembled ſhall be, and be deemed 
to be, a privy council for the pur- 


poſe herein-after mentioncd. 


And be it further enacted by the 


authority aforeſaid, that if his Ma- 
jeſty, by the advice of ſix of ſuch 


privy council fo aſſembled, ſhall. 
ſignify his Royal pleaſure to reſume 


the perſonal exercile of his Royal 
authority, and to iſſue a proclamation 


declaring the ſame, 


and authorities given by this a> 


had never been made. 


aforeſaid ſhall then be ſeparated by 


parliament in being at the time of! 


ſaid, then, and in ſuch cafe, the 


two houſes of parliament, to all 


tinue to fic as the ſaid two houſes, or 
be deemed and taken as ſuch, for 


have power and authority to grant, 
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a ſuch rocl 

tion ſhall be iſſued accordinp! 10 
terſigned by the ſaid fix of the {aid 
privy council; and all the Powers 


{hall from thencetorth ceaſe and de. 
termine, and the perſonal exerciſe 
of the Royal authority by his Ma. 
jeſty ſhall be and be deemed to be 
relumed by his Majeſty, and mall 
be exerciſed by his Majeſty, to al 
intents and purpoſes, as if this ad 


And be it further enacted by the 
authority aforeſaid, that if the pat. 
liament in being at the time of 
the iſſuing ſach proclamation ag 


adjournment or prorogation, the 
ſaid parliament ſhall forthwith meet 
and fit, and if there ſhall be ng 


iſluing ſuch proclamation. as afore. 


members of the laft preceding par- 
liament ſhall forthwith meet anJ it, | 

And be it enacted, that the ſaid 
members ſo meeting and fitting 
ſhall be deemed and taken to be the 


intents and purpoſes, as if the for. 
mer parliament had never been diſ. 
ſolved ; but that they ſhall not con- 


any longer time than fix months 
after the day on which they ſhall fo 
meet, and that they ſhall be ſubject 
to be ſooner prorogued or diſſolved. | 

Provided always, and be it enatt-| 
ed, that ſo much of this act as pro- 
vides that the faid Regent hall not 


in the name and on the behalf of his 
Majeſty, any office or employment 
whatever in reverſion, or to grant 
for any longer term than during Ms 
Majeity's pleaſure any office, em- 

| . ploy ment, | 


Yo 


of par 


You, XXXI. 


STATE PAPERS. 
ployments falar Y, or penſion what - 
er, may be varied or repealed by 
wy act or acts to be made for 
tat purpoſe in this preſent ſeſſion 
liament, in ſo far only as 
relates to the granting of any office, 
enployment, ſalary, of penſion, to 
uy perſon appointed to the office 
of lord high chancellor of Great 
Britain 3 or to any perſon retiring, 
gn account of age or infirmity, from 
the office of chief juſtice or juitice of 
the courts of king's bench or com- 
non pleas, or chief baron or ba- 
wn of the court of exch 
Veſtminſter. 1 8 

provided alſo neverth 
be it enacted, that the ſaid limita- 


equer at 


6 


21 


tion of the power of the ſaid Regent, 
with reſpect to the granting, in the 
name and on the behalf of his Ma- 


jeſty, any rank, title, or dignity of 


the peerage of this realm, ſhall con- 
tinue and be in force for and during 


the ſpace of three years from the 


commencement of this act, and no 
longer. 


And be it enacted by the autho- 
rity aforeſaid, that this act, and the 


ſeveral powers and authorities to be 
exerciſed by virtue of the ſame, ſhall 
commence and take effect from and 


after the eighteenth day of Febru- 
ary one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
eigkty-uine. 
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gane Account of Dr. Rundle “*, Lord 
Bilbep of Derry in Ireland, in 
two of his Lordſhip's Letters to 
bis garticular Friends. — From Let- 


tert of the late PT. Rundle, LL. D. 


t: Mrs. Barbara Sandys. 


To the Reverend Dean + Clarke. 
15 Barrington, Sept. 9, 1740. 


My dear Friend, 


« TF I was not the mot inactive 


mortal living, I would quickly 
come to you at Wincheſter, to aſ- 


ſure you what eſteem and affection. 
for you have ever been in my heart; 
bot, | believe, I muſt defer my viſit 


to you till 1 can pay it in that city 
(Lxeter), where | was educated, 


and which ſtill continues the delight 


of my imagination. Though [ 
tink it by far the fineſt climate, and 


| not agreeable place of reſidence in 
bagland, yet it never appeared in 
0 fair a light to me, as it will, 


wen I ſee you preſiding in 2ts ca- 
| tiedral, J have {till ſome few va- 
luahle acquaintance left in that 
Cuntry, who will think themſelves 


lappy1n your friendſhip, and rejoice 


o perform to you all the ſelf-re- 
baruing duties of good neighbour- 


vd; and I am confident they will 
nk themſelves more obliged to 


n _ 
You, XII. 


JJ... oe 
Pour houſe there, as well as I re- 
member, is large, but gloomily fitu- 
ated under the ſhadow of the church; 


C T E R 8. 


me for making them known to you, 


than for all the other civilities it has 
ever been 


crowded with houſes in ſuch a man- 


ner, as not to ſuffer you to have any 


gardens of value; but the variety 


of public walks round the town, and 
the beauty of the landſcapes, and 
the warmth of the air, will make 
you ample,amends for every incon- 
venience at home, if any ſuch there 
be. But I am juſt informed that 
you have not yet taken poſſeſſion of 

it. Whence this delay? I hope it 

is not from indifference. If you go 


down next ſpring, I will offer yon 
my company, if that can make the 


journey more agreeable.— You will 


find there every thing that your hoſ- 
pitable heart can deſire, in greater 
plenty, greater elegance, and at leſs 


expence, than in any city ia England, 
and, I may almoſt ſay, Ireland, if 1 
am not deceived by my memory and 
my friends. Forgive my indulging 
myſelf in the praiſes of my firſt love, 
to one who is to enjoy her beauties, 


whilſt I am baniſhed to Thulè, far 


from ſunſhine, and the converſation 
of thoſe friends, whoſe company 
would make even Thule pleaſant, 


* Secker is decent, Ran dle has a heart. Ports. 85 
—— RR al 


in my power to ſhew 
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and ſunſhine forgotten. If you have 
any taſte for gardening, and cult1- 
vating and amaſſing any kind of ve- 
getable riches, the trees there ſhoot 
with a more luxuriant verdure ; the 
flowers glow with warmer colours ; 
and the fruits ripe to a richer fla- 
vour, than in any part of this iſland; 
and the fig and the grape ſcarce de- 

I am glad you are pleaſed with 
Colonel Folliot; he is a ſenſible, 

friendly, upright man; indefatiga- 


ble in obliging thoſe for whom he 


has conceived an eſteem ; and ge- 
nerous to the full extent of his for- 


tune. He has a taſte for the beau- 


ties of nature, and indulges himſelf 
in the enjoy ment of every rational 


__ amuſement of that kind, which he 


can purchaſe with diſcretion. You 
and he have many things in com- 


mon, in the turn of your indefati- 


gable charity, to relieve the diſtreſſes 
of mankind ; and our hoſpital for in- 


valids, by his dexterity and diligence, 


was raiſed from being vor & præ- 
terea nihil, into a comfort for many 
hundreds of unhappy wretches; and 


is now an honour to our kingdom; 


and whilſt it continues fo, will pre- 


ſerve to poſterity an account of the 
_ fortitude, and virtue, and wiſdom of _ 


=, 


l intend to continue here till the 


meeting of the parliament, and then 
to remoye to Mr. John Talbot's, in 
Red Lion Square. You know me 


well enough, to be ſure that the chief 

call 1 have into England is to enjoy 
the company of thoſe friends, to 
whoſe family and affection I owe 
all the good fortune of my life. 


Inclination and gratitude united in 
determining me to undertake my 
preſent journey. I deſign to con- 
tinue the winter and ſpring in Lon- 


don, and in the beginning of the 


* 


then return to Ireland for ever, j_ 


or could even hope for, without pre- 
diſtemper, as well as the infirmities 


proſpect of being hereafter ft for 
any thing, but talking in an elbgy 


I own to you, my friend, my fitu- | 


life. I have been ſerved as Plato | 
in his Commonwealth would have 
Homer treated; Firſt,” ſays the 
philoſopher, “ do him honours, re- 
«© ward his merit, and then—banſi 


moſt delightful habitation, the finef 


that can be deſcribed or defired, I 


I have but thirty-five beneficed cler- 


ly: each hath conſiderable and com: 
mendable general learning; but not 
one is eminent for any particular 


thing but an allowance of forty 
pounds a year to ſupport them. 


yet exerted, hath been to diſcar 


ſummer ſee my other friends, and 


grow too old, and too inactive, tg 
propoſe any future expeditions, | 
have recovered my health and {p1- 
rits, but not my ſtrength. J am in- 
finitely better than ever | expected, 


ſumption ; but yet the effects of à 


of old age, will diſable me from any 


Chair, 


ation in Ireland is as agreeable to 
me as any poſſibly could be, remote | 
from the early friendſhips of my 


« him.” At Dublin I enjoy the 


landſcape, and the mildeſt climate, 


have a houſe there rather too elegant | 
and magnificent; in the north an 
eaſy dioceſe, and a large revenue, 


gymen under my care, and they are 
all regular, decent, and neighbour- 


branch of knowledge. And | have 
rather more curates, who are allowed 
by their rectors ſuch a ſtipend, as 
hath, alas! tempted moſt of them 
to marry ; and it is not uncommon 
to have curates that are fathers of 
eight or ten children, without a 


The only diſcipline that! have at 


three out of my dioceſe, who, though 
| | | refuſe 
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refuſed certificates by me and my 
clergy have obtained good livings 
in America, and found room for re- 
pentance. If their former misfor- 


tunes have been a warning to them, 


] rejoice at their ſucceſs ; but if 
they are once more negligent of 
their conduct, there is no farther 
beneficial pardon ſor their follies in 
this life, though they ſhould lncerely 
ſeek it with tears. 

My dean, your kinſaes; is much 
beloved at Derry, and 1s nien de- 
lighted with the preferment. That 
place was the firſt object of his 


fondneſs, and agrees with his con- 


ſtitution; his wife was born in it, 
and js related to great numbers near 
it. He is very generous, and a 
great economiſt; lives ſplendidly, 


yet buys eſtates 3 and equally takes 


care of his reputation and his fa- 
mily. The income is above 13001, 
per ann. but he hath ſeven curates, 
to whom he is generous. It is a 
preterment which will increaſe daily, 
and the outgoings continue the ſame. 
It is now a clear 1000 l. ow wall 


next year be probably better. I 

have only room to alture you 5 5 3 

am, | 
Yours moſt ſincerely, 


15 DERR x. 


Dr. Rundle had 3 2 ends: 


| ary through life, and his conſtitu- 


tion, ſoon after this period, was per- 
ceptidly yielding to the inveteracy 


of the chronic diſorder under which 
le laboured. His life was protracted 


Lew years by medical zfliftance. 
lle died at his palace in Dublin on 


the 14th of April, 1743, {carcely * 


lixty years old, The ſubjoined let- 


ter, written a ſhort time before, 


erinces the firmneſs with which he 
ated the hour of diſſolution. 


To Archdeacon 8. 


Dublin, March 22, LAY 3: 
or . 


DIE U- for e en 


I may be alive when this 
comes to your hands—more 8 
bly not —but in either condition, 


your ſincere well-wiſher.— Believe 
me, my friend, there is no comfort 


in this world, but a life of virtue 
and piety; and no death ſupport- 
able, but one comforted by Chriſti- 


anity, and its real and rational hope. 
The firſt, 1 doubt not, you experi- 
ence daily May it be long before 


you experience the ſecond II have 


lived to be Conwiva jatur —paſſed 


through good report and evil report ; 
have not been injured more than 


outwardly by the laſt, and ſolidly 
benefited by the former. May all 
who love the truth in Chriſt Jeſus, 
and anceraly obey the Goſpel, be. 


happy * For they deſerve to be ſo, 


wRO ( νν,,¼ ty ayann) ſeek truth : 


in the ſpirit of love. 
Adieu ll have no more e 


— My attectionate laſt adieu to your 
lady, 


T. DERRY.” 


Deſeripticn and Character of the | 


Turks and Greeks, inhabiting 
the Iſland of Candia, Cancientiy 


Crete. From M. Savary' 5 Lit ” 


Wade on Greece. 
70 M. x; M. 


E Feray of man, Madam, 
his powers, and his health, 


depend, in general, on the climate 


he :ababirs, his od: and the na- 
ture of his occupations. In Crete, 


5 2 ED, the 
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4 
the Turk, who is not tormented by 
ambition, or the thirſt of wealth, 
whoſe mind is never occupied by 
the chimeras of intrigue, who knows 
not envy, which debaſes the ſoul, 
nor exhauſts himſelf in the purſuit 
of the ſciences, to which we too 
often ſacrifice our health; the Turk, 
I ſay, who lives on wholeſome and 
_ ſimple aliments, and paſſes his days 
amid the flowery fields he cultivates, 


and in the boſom of his family Who 


obey and revere him, grows and 


riiſſes into a Coloſſus. The ſalubrity 


of the air he breathes, the ſweet 
temperature he enjoys, the delight- 
ful ſcenes perpetually before his 
eyes, and the peaceful life he leads, 
all contribute to ſtrengthen his body, 
and preſerve his vigour even be- 


neath the ſnows of age. Hither the 
ſculptor, devoted to his art, and emu- 
the ancients, ſhould come in 


latin | 
: ſearch of models. He would ſee young 
men of eighteen or twenty, five feet 
ſix, or eight inches high *, who 
| poſſeſs all the graces peculiar to their 


time of life. 'Their muſcles have 


ſtill a little plumpneſs, which will 


| ſoon aſſume a bolder character; 
their cheeks, gracefully rounded, 
_ diſplay an animated carnation, and 
their eyes are full of fire; their chin 
is covered with a light down, never 
violated by the razor; their air is 


full of grace and dignity; and their 


whole carriage, and every geſture, 


beſpeaks health and vigour. _ 
In men arrived at maturity, the 


features and outlines are more de- 


veloped. Their legs are naked; 


and when their robes are lifted up, 
_ the muſcles appear boldly prominent: 


their arms exhibit thoſe ſigns of 
ſtrength which were viſible in thoie 


* About ix feet Engliſh. 


+ French meaſure, anſwering to from five feet eleven inches to fix feet five 


* Englith. 
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tight breeches, or garters, bind their | 
legs below the knee; that part of 


form, and that admirable ſymmetry 
- which conſtitutes male beauty, When 


properly ſupport each other. When 
they walk, they move with an airof 


eye announces that they are aceuſ- 


the iſland of Crete, are ſuch, Ma- 
dam, as I have here pourtrayed | 


and, in fact, ſuch were the men the 


dels. It is not, therefore, wonderful 


they ſhould have ſurpaſſed us, hav- 


which to copy. One day, as 1 was 


of the ancient Athletz : their ſhonl- 
ders are broad, their cheſts full, and 
their necks, never ſtraightened by 
the ligatures, which from infancy 
confine thoſe of the Europeans, re- 
tain all the beautiful proportion: 
aſſigned to that part by nature: no 


their leg, therefore, is never diſtort. 
ed or contracted, nor 1s the knee too 
prominent. In a word, all their 
limbs, unaccuſtomed to the fetters 
which confine our motions, and 
which habit alone could render ſup. 
portable, preſerve their natural 


they ſtand ereR, all parts of the body 


dignity, and bodily ſtrength and 
firmneſs of mind diſplay themſelves 
in every geſture. Their majeſtic 


tomed to command, Pride and 
ſeverity may ſometimes be appa- 
rent in their looks, but meanneſe 
err 5 - 

The Mahometans, who inhabit 


them. They are, in general, from 
five feet and a half to ſix feet high}, 
They reſemble the ancient ſtatues; 


artiſts of antiquity took for their mo- 


ing a more beautiful nature from 


walking with an officer in the env: 
rons of Canea, he exclaimed, at the 
ſight of every Turk that paſſed, 
Oh! were I only permitted to choole | 


here 
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gere ſeven hundred mer, I ſhould 
have the fineſt regiment in France! 
In a country where the men are 
ſo remarkable for bodily ſtrength 


and dignity of aſpect, you may 
juſtly conclude, Madam, that the 


women cannot be wanting in beau 
and the graces, Their dreſs does 
not prevent the growth of any part 
of the body, but 1s accommodated 
to thoſe admirable proportions with 
which the Creator has decorated the 
' moſt lovely of his works. All are 
not handſome ; all do not poſſeſs 


charms ; but ſome of them are ex- 
tremely beautiful, particularly a- 


mong the Turks. In general, the 
Cretan women have a luxuriant bo- 
ſom; a neck gracefully rounded ; 
black eyes full of fire; a ſmall 


mouth; a noſe perfectly well made, 


and cheeks which health tinges with 
the ſofteſt vermilion. Burt the oval 


of their faces is different from that 
of the women of Europe, and the 


character of their beauty is peculiar 
to their nation. I will not attempt 


| a parallel between the two. What- 


ever 15 beautiful deſerves our ho- 


ſhould ultimately fix the taſte of a 
man of juſt feeling. - 


Daring the firſt year or two of my 
travels in the eaſtern countries, ac- 


cuſtomed as I had been to the ele- 


| gant head-dreſs of the ladies of 


France, their curls, and different 


coloured powder, I could not en- 
dure the black hair of the oriental 


women, and their dreſs ſeemed to 
me to give them a harſh and forbid- 
ding air. So difficult is it for rea- 


ſon to diſengage itſelf from the fet- 


ters of habit, that I long continued 
the ſlave of this prejudice. But, 


after more mature reflection, their | 
long black locks, artificially plaited, 


without either powder or pomatum, 


and which neither ſpoil their dreſs, 


nor ſoil the furniture of their apart - 
ments, appeared to me well calcu- 


lated to heighten their beauty. 
Their ebon colour ſeemed to give 
more luſtre to the fairneſs of their 


ty complexions, and the glow of their 
cheeks. The roſe-water, with which 
they waſh their hair, exhaled an 
agreeable perfume; and I was de- 
lighted with the natural beauty of 
their treſſes. I then changed my 
opinion, and could not help wiſhing 


the European women would not ſpoil 
one of their moſt charming orna- 


ments with the colours of art, fo 
much inferior to thoſe of nature. 


How much more lovely would the 


fair beauty appear, adorned with 

the pale gold of her flowing locks! 
How would the dark hair of the bru- 

nette, arranged with art, et off 

the roſes of her cheeks! Theſe, 
Madam, are the obſervations of a 
traveller, who, by comparing the 
different cuſtoms of nations, has been 
able to baniſh his prejudices, and is 
convinced that nature alone is truly 


beautiful; but he ſets little value 
mage, though delicacy of ſentiment 


on, and entreats your excuſe for, 


the reflections in which he has here 


ventured to indulge. 


the advantages of a ſerene ſky, a 


pure air, and happy temperature. 
They enjoy, indeed, in common 
with them, theſe precious bleſſings; 
but they are oppreſſed by tyrants. 
They live in perpetual anxiety and 
apprehenſion, and frequently termi- 


nate their miſerable lives in deſpair. 
Excepting the Spachiots, who are 
leſs expoſed to tyranny, theſe unſor- 
tunate beings haye neither the lofty 


ſtature, nor the ſtrength, nor the 
B3 ebene 


Vou muſt not be ſurprized, Ma- 
dam, that T have not mentioned the 
Greeks who inhabit the iſland of 
Candia, who partake with the Turks 
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beauty of the Turks. The ſtamp 


of ſervitude is viſible in their faces; 
their looks are crouching, and their 
features diſtorted by knavery and 


meanneſs. Such is the character of 
thoſe Cretans, who were once ſo 
jealous of their liberty; thoſe ex- 
perienced and intrepid warriors, 
who were courted by all nations; 
and thoſe friends to the arts, which 
they cultivated amid their ſhady 


groves. At preſent, cowardly and 


indolent, they live in debaſement, 


and we may read in their degraded 


countenances, that zhey are flawes. 
I have the honour to be, &c.“ 


extenſive. 
honorary members of the academy 


Character of the late Cardinal Po- 
. lignac.—From the * Efjays of the 
Marquis D' Argenſon, tran/lated 
from the French, 11 


82 F Sce ſometimes the cardinal 
1 de Polignac, and he always 


inſpires me with the ſame ſenti- 
ments of admiration and reſpect. 
He appears to me to be the laſt 


great prelate of the Gallic church, 


Who profeſſes eloquence in the 
Latin as well as the French lan- 


guage, and whole erudition is very 
He, alone, among the 


of Belles Lettres, underſtands and 


ſpeaks the language of the learned 


of which this academy is compoſed ; 
he expreſſes himſelf upon matters of 


erudition, with a grace and dignity 
proper and peculiar to himſelf, It 
may be remembered that M. Bo- 
ſuet, whom the cardinal, at that 


time abby de Polignac, replaced 
in 1704, at the Academy Francoiſe, 
was the laſt prelate who had a diſ- 
tinguiſhed rank among the theolo- 


gians and polemical writers, The cart 
converſation of the cardinal is equal- cul 
ly brilliant and inſtructive; he 
knows ſomething of every ſubject, four 
and relates with grace and peripi. nior 
cuity every thing he knows: he 
ſpeaks upon the ſciences, and upon take 
matters of erudition, as Fontenelle bate 
wrote his worlds, in reducing the beer 
molt abſtracted matters to the capa. the 
city of the vulgar; and renders ande 
them in terms which men of educa- anot 
tion and refinement ule in treating bis? 
familiar ſubjects of ordinary conver. triu 
ſation. r felv: 
Nobody relates more elegantly N 
than the cardinal, and without en. | in t. 
treaty; but, in the moſt ſimple Bou 
narratives, wherein erudition would conc 
be inſipid from the mouth of ano- Pop 


ther, it finds graces in his, from the 
aid of his perſon and elegant pro- 
nunciation. Age has deprived him Chr 
of {ome of thele advantages, but he 
preſerves ſtill enough of them, eſ- 


pecially when we call to mind the | nera 
many great occaſions in which his Frer 
graces and natural talents have judp 
ſhone, My uncle, the biſhop of to m 
Blois, who was nearly his cotem- upor 
porary, has irequently ſpoken to me ſeml 
of his younger days. Never 482 | 168; 
courſe of ſtudy made with more re- the 


putation than his: not only his 
themes and compoſitions were ex- | 
cellent, but he had time and {:c1- WW ou 
lity to afilt his fellow-ſtucents, or, news 
rather, to do their duty for them; | this 
ſo much ſo, that the four pieces 
which gained the two premiums and 
the acceſ/its, in the college of Har. VIII 
court, where he ſtudied, were all Joung 
compoled by him. When ne Was 
engaged in philoſophy, at the lame 


college, he would maibtain, in Þ13 Jour 
public theſes, the ſyſiem of Dei. a con 
| _ 


® Theſe eſſays were written in 1736, but not publiſhed until lately. f | als 


Cärtes, 


cult to eſtabliſh : he acquitted him- 
elf with great reputation, and con- 


nions. Nevertheleſs, the ancient 


taken it ill that he ſhould have com- 
hated Ariſtotle, and not having 


the eneray of the preceptor of Alex- 
ander, he conſented to maintain 
another theſis, in which he read 
his recantation, and made Ariſtotle 
triumph over the Carteſians them- 
ſelves. „ 

No ſooner was he received doctor 
in theology, than the cardinal de 
Bouillon took him to Rome, to the 
conclave of 1689, wherein the 


As ſoon as the abby de Polignac 


Chriſtian world, which was then the 
centre of the moſt profound erudi- 
| tion and refined policy, he was ge- 
nerally loved and eſteemed. The 


to make the pope hearken to reaſon 


ſembly of the clergy of France in 
| 1682. It was difficult to perſuade 
the court of Rome to ſwallow this 
pill; yet the wit and eloquence of 
te abby de Polignac brought it 
about: he was charged to carry the 

news of it to France, and had, on 


ung man has the art of perſuading 
you to believe every thing he pleaſes ; 
wilt he appears at firſt to be of 
Jour opinion be is artfully maintaining 
« contrary one, but he gains his end 
With ſo much adareſs, that he finiſhes 
Ways by convincing you be is right. 
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| cartes, which it was then found dif. 


ſounded all the partiſans of old opi- 


doctors of the univerſity having 


been willing to give a degree to 


Pope, Alexander VIII. was elected. 


was known in this capital of the 


French cardinals and ambaſſador 
judged him the moſt proper perſon 


upon the articles of the famous aſ- 


this occaſion, a private audience of 
Lewis XIV. who ſaid of him, in 
french, what the pope, Alexander 
VIII. had ſaid in Italain: This 


5 „ 
He had not yet put the finiſhing 


ſtroke to this great affair before the 


pope recalled him to Rome, He 
aſſiſted again at the conclave where- 


in Innocent XII. was elected, and 
he returned to France the following 


year 1692. 


About two years afterwards the 
king named him ambaſſador to Po- 

land, a very delicate appointment, 
from the particular circumſtances at 
that period. John Sobieſki was in 


a very declining ſtate of health; 
Lewis XIV. wiſhed not only to pre- 


ſerve ſome credit in Poland, but to 
give, for a ſueceſſor to the declining 


king, a prince devoted to France. The 


prince of Conti had offered himſelf, 
and Lewis XIV. charged ſecretly 
the abby de Polignac to endeavour 


to get him elected, notwithſtanding 


the oppoſition to the queen dowager, 
who was a French woman, but 
who, with much reaſon, favoured 
her children, in ſpite of all contrary 
cabals. The abby, keeping his in- 

ſtructions very ſecret, arrived at the 

court of Sobieſki a year before his 
death; he delighted all the Po 
landers by the facility with which 


he ſpoke Latin; he might have 
been taken for an envoy from the 
court of Auguſtus, if he had not 


been heard to ſpeak French to the 
queen, who was ſeduced by his wit 
and appearance; but ſhe could not 


abandon, on his account, the in- 


tereſt of her family. Sobieſki died, 


and the general diet aſſembled to 
chuſe a ſucceſſor. The eloquence 


of the abby de Polignac, the pro- 
miſes and hopes with which he al- 


lured the Polanders were, at firſt, 


attended with ſo much ſucceſs, that 
a great part of the nation, headed 


by the primate, proclaimed the 


prince of Conti; but in the ſame 


moment, the ſums which the elec- 
5 B 4 dor 


Fears. 


tor of Saxony had diſtributed, 
cauſed a double election, in which 
this German prince was choſen, 
Boch pretending to the crown, they 
both arrived to ſupport their party, 
and continued to employ the means 
which had, at firſt, been ſucceſsful ; 
bu thoſe of the elector were more 


effectual and ſolid. He had money 


and even troops; the prince of 
Conti, on the con rary, atter hav- 


ing received kingly honours at the 


court of trance, went on board a 


French veſſel at Dantzick, where he 


ſtayed ſix weeks, but without any 
other means of proving the legality 
of his election, than the good face 


and eloquence of the abby de Po- 


lugnac. Theſe reſources were ſoon 
_ exhauſted ; the prince of Conti, and 
even the abby, were obliged to re- 

JJ; - SC 
Although the court of France was 
too juſt and well informed not to 


perceive that it was not the fault of 


the ambaſſador if his miſſion was 
not crowned with a more brilliant 
ſucceis, he was, notwithſtanding, 
exiled trom Verſailles for 


Finally, in 17402, he was ſent to 
| Rome in quality of auditor of the 
Roa *. He now found new op- 


portunities of diſtinguiſhing him- 
ſelf, and gaining admiration, for 


which he was recompenſed by a no- 


The name of an ecclefiaſtical court at Rome, compoſed of twelve prelates, ont 
of whom mult be a German, another a Frenchman, and two of them Spaniards; 
the other eight are Italians, three of whom muſt be Romans, and the remaining He, 

a Bologneſe, a Ferraran, a Milaneſe, a Venetian, and a Tuſcan. | „ 
Dua is one of the moſt auguſt tribunals in Rome, and takes cognizunge, by , 
peal, f all ſuits in the territory of the church; as alſo, of all matters beneficiary a. 


patrimonial. 
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that time named, at Rome, cardi. 
nal in petto, and, though all the 
people knew who he was, he did 


_ cular, and he was called the Compte 


four 
| He employed this time uſe- 
fully, to encreaſe his maſs of know-_ 


ledge, which was already very great. not poſſible for him to ſign the ei. 


cardinal's hat; he withdrew, and} 


Wy = 1 


mination to the cardinalſhip, by 
James, king of England, 
He was upon the point of enjoy. 
ing the honours of his new rank, 
when he was recalled to France on 
account of ſome very critical cir. 
cumſtances. He was obliged, in 
1710, to go with the marſhal ! 
d'Huxelies to Gertrudenberg, chary. 
ed by Lewis XIV. to propoſe to 
the enemies of this monarch, hiz 
ſubmiſſion to the moſt humiliating 
conditions, in order to terminate 
the war. Unhappily all the wit 
and eloquence of the future cardi. 
nal was there ineffectual. At length, 
after two years were elapſed, he 
was named plenipotentiary to the 
famous congreſs of Utrecht; it 
muſt be remarked that he was at 


not appear as an eccleſiaſtic, either 
in dreſs or title: his dreſs was &- 


de Polignac. It was in this ſitua. 
tion of an incognito, that he was 
preſent at all the negociations of 
Utrecht, to the moment of figning 
the treaty ; he then declared it was 


capit⸗ 
turnet 
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cluſion of a monarch from his throne, 
to whom he was indebted for the 


came -to enjoy, at the court of 


France, the honours of the card: 
nalſhip. EY 


'TRANSLATO8- 
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The new political ſyſtem which 


vas adopted, after the death of 
Lewis XLV. exiled him to his abby 
of Anchin, in Flanders. Theſe 


good Flemiſh monks trembled to 


| ve him arrive in their monaſtery ; 


but they were afflicted even to de- 


ſpair when he left them, after the 
death of the cardinal Dubois and of 
the regent. 'They were not capable 
of appreciating his wit, nor of un- 
derftanding his erudition 3 but they 


and fo far from plundering them, 
te embelliſhed their church, and 
re-eſtabliſhed their houſe,  _ 

| He was obliged to return to Rome 
1t the death of Clement XI. and he 
afifted at the conclaves wherein In- 
nocent XIII. Benoit XIII. and Cle- 
ment XII. were elected. Durivg 
the two firſt pontificates he was 
charged with the affairs of France 
u that court. This city was ever 
the fineſt theatre of his glory: one 


grandeur entered with him into the 


turned, he appeared charged with 
Ide ſpoils of Rome, ſubdued by his 


vit and eloquence ; and it may li- 
terally be ſaid, that, in his laſt jour- 


ey, he tranſported a part of ancient ficulties to encounter, but he got 


dome to Paris, by placing in his 
hotel a collection of antique ſtatues 
ad monuments taken from the pa- 
laces of the firſt emperors. 

Teannot ſee the cardinal de Po- 
['pnac without recollecting all he 
ks done and learned for ſixty years 
I; I remain as it were in ecſtaſy, 

wen near him, and in the greateſt 
Aniration of every thing he ſays. 
& is obſerved that his manner is 


uode, But is it not becauſe we 
lave abſolutely loſt the habitude of 


had found him mild and amiable, 


would have thought its ancient 


capital. On his part, when he re- 


deome old as well as his perſon ; it 
8 true that his tone has outlived the 


"2 


hearing the language of ſcience and 
erudition, that the cardinal begins 


to be tireſome to us ? for, otherwile, 
nobody treats theſe matters with 


leſs pedantry than he does: if he 
quotes, it is always a-propos, be- 


cauſe, having a prodigious memory, 


it furniſhes him with what is neceſ- 


{ary to ſupport converſation in every 
point, let the ſubject be what it 


may. For my part, who have fi- 
niſhed my ſtudies, but who have yet 
a great deal to learn, I declare I 


never received more agreeable leſ- 


ſons than thoſe he gives in con- 
Verſation. . . 
Being a good deal taken up about 
the cardinal, I have juſt read his 
diſcourſe of admiſſion at the Aca- 


demy Francoiſe, in 1704. Nothing 


can be more elegant and noble; 
and this immenſe collection, begun 
almoſt an hundred years ago, con- 
tains no diſcourſe equal to his: it is 


the moſt perfect model for thoſe 


who have a like taſk to fulfil, ob- 


ſerving always that the academi- 


cian, whom they ſucceed, and the 
circumſtances in which this king- 
dom is, at the time they ſpeak, may 
infinitely increaſe the difficulties of 


it. The abby de Polignac had dif- 


over them in juch a manner as gain- 
ed him univerſal applauſe; and, 


had it been cuſtomary at that time, 
the academy would have rung with 


their plaudits. 


The cardinal has a pupil and 
friend, thirty years younger than 
himſelf, who, coniequently, cannot 
be reproached with having manners 


different from the faſhion: this is 
tne abby de Rothelin. He has a 
good deal of wit, a {ſtrong memory, 


and mach knowledge, but not ſo 


extenſive as that of the cardinal; he 
ſpent with him ſeveral years at Rome, 


and 


1 


— — - 


. £ 
m4 * 


and has been twice his conclaviſt. 
There he ſaw what honour erudition 
conferred on the cardinal ; he en- 
deavoured to tread in his ſteps, and 
is become, like him, a member of 
the Academy Francoiſe, and hono- 
Tary of that, des Inſcriptions and des 
Belles Lettres. But his eloquence 
is neither ſo natural or noble, as 
that of his maſter, He has more 
vivacity in 
ſparkles with more ſtrokes of wit; 
he has, perhaps, received more from 
nature than the cardinal, but he 
does not know how to employ ſo 
well what was acquired from others, 
nor to reap the fruit of his ſtudies. 

The cardinal has undertaken a 


Latin poem, which he intitles 
Anti-Lucretius, and is a refutation 


of the ſyſtem of materialiits. He 


recites paſſages from it to perſons 


whom he thinks capable of judging 


of their merit; and his eininence 


has done me the honour to repeat 
ſeveral of them. 


They are admirable paintings 
and deicriptions. If one knows the 


Latin ever ſo little, and remembers 
the authors of the Auguſtan age, he 
would imagine that he read them 


over again by hearing theſe paſ- 


ſages. But a poem againſt Lucre- 
tius, of equal length with the origi- 
nal, and divided into nine books, 
requires the life of a man to carry 


it to perfection. The cardinal be- 


gan too late, and cannot ilatter 
_ himſelf with the hope of living to 
finiſh it. It is ſaid he means to 


charge the abby de Rothelin with 


this taſk, who, from vanity, will 


not refuſe it, and will think it an 
honour to put he work of his re- 
ſpectable friend in a ſtate to appear 


before the public. But, to this 
end, the aid of {ome able profeſſor 
of the univerſity will be neceſlary ; 
the abby will never accompliſh it of 
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it. Bat who, at preſent, will read! 
converſation, which. 


nac, the abby. de Rothelin, and 2 
certain M. le Beau, coming up in 


pears to have delicate lungs; ht 


dern; that of the cardinal 15, 
preſent, a beautiful and precio 


Character of Fontenelle, Monte 


himſelf. Moreover, when the Ag. 
ti-Lueretius appears, it will yn. | 
doubtedly do honour to the cardi. 
nal's abilities, as well as the ab. 
by's, and even thoſe perſons who | 
ſhall have aſſiſted him in finiſhing 
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a Latin poem entirely philofophica f 
of five or ſix thouſand lines? Scarce. 
ly would a tranſlation of it, in 
proſe or verſe, be turned over. 
Greek is entirely forgotten; it is 
to be feared the Latin will ſoon he 
ſo, and that the cardinal de Polig. 


the univerſity, will be called the /of 
of the Remans. Even the Jeſus 
begin to neglect Latin; they find 
it more eaſy to write in French; 
this gains them more honuur an 
profit. 5 5 EO” 

The figure of the cardinal and 
that of the abby are ſtill more diff 
ferent than their turn of mind 
That of the firſt is elegant and noq 
ble, and announces what he is, and 
has been. If we were to paint frot 
idea a great prelate, a learned car 
dinal, a wife and worthy ambaſſa 
dor, a famous Roman orator, . 
ſhould ſeize the features of the car 
dinal de Polignac. The abby d 
Rothelin has, on the contrary, a fin 
and ſenſible countenance, but ap 


figure is agreeable, but quite md 


antique.“ 


quicu, and Henault.—£ron 1 
Jame. 


« F I have received ome! 
I proaches upon my poo 
indifference for people with 1 


gere many more, and | do not eſteem 
dem leſs on this account — their 
names are well known in the world, 
race the firſt is M. de Fontenelle, 
tte ſecond the preſident de Mon- 
| telquiens and the third, the prefi- 
ent Henault. The firſt is charged 
with and convicted of a kind of 


zwathy, perhaps blameable with re- 


ſect to others, but excellent for his 
gyn preſervation ; being taken up 
with himſelf only, and amiable 
mough to make others concerned 
far his welfare, he has by managing 


lis weak and delicate conſtitution, 


"rays indulging his eaſe, puſhed 


whole revolution of the century. 
Each year gives him a ne degree 
of merit, and adds to the 1ntereſt 
his friends have in his exiſtence. 


They look upon him as one of thoſe 


felicately wrought, and preciouſly 
peſerved, becauſe it is impoſſible 
b make their equal, He makes us 
dot only recollect the brilliant age 
of Lewis XIV. the end of which 
ome of us ſaw, but alſo the wit of 
pulerade, Saint-Evremont, Scu- 
fry, and the tone of the hotel de 
Rmbouillet, the air of which we 
Day believe he has breathed upon 
de ſpot. He has this tone, but 
Witened, improved, and adapted to 


Pedantic than that of the Beaux- 


K lels finical than that of Julte 
Laugennes, and his mother. His 
Iierſation is highly agreeable, 
Ited with ſentiments leſs refined 
a iriking, and with pleaſing 
edotes, without being ſatirical, 
Kaule they never relate but to lite- 
ure or gallantry, and ſociety. 


D 


liv habitually, three of them de- 


th the pleaſing nao pe of ſeeing hs... 


nater-pieces of art, carefully and 


he preſent age, leſs obſcure and 


Pirits, which founded the Acade- 


All his tales are ſhort, and for this 
reaſon more ſtriking ; they finiſh 
by ſomething witty, which 15 a ne- 
ceſſary condition of ſuch narratives, 


The eulogiums which he pronounces 
at the Academy of Sciences, have 
in them the ſame ſpirit as his con- 


verſation; they are conſequently 


delightful; but I do not know if his 
manner of preſenting them be ſuch 
a one as he ought to make uſe of: 


he attaches himſelf to the perſons of 


academicians, ltrives to characte- 
riſe, to paint them; even enters 
into details of their private life; 


and as he is an agreeable painter, 
his portraits are admired: but might 


not ſome of them be compared to 
fine engravings, found at the head 
of the works of certain heroes? they 


preſent us with their phyſiognomy, 


but leave us with a wiſh that they 
had done ſomething more. 


It ſeems to me that the eulogium 


of an academician, ſhould be the 


extract or crayon only of his aca- 


demical works. It may be objet- 


ed to this, that there are academi- 


cians whote works and talents fur- 


niſh not matter of great eulogium: 
but on one hand, even the barren- 
neſs or refuſal of eulogiums, is one 
means of preventing the Academy 


from admitting ſubjects incapable 


of doing it much honour : on the 


other, the protection which thoſe 


who are honorary members only, 


have granted to the ſciences, the 
ta ours they have procured for the 
learned, may be advantageouſly. 
ſpoken of in their behalf, and at 


leaſt their zeal applauded.—[t muſt, 
however, be agreed, that Fonte- 
nelle in artfully paſſing over the 
dryneſs of matters to which thoſe 


who were the ſudjects of his en- 


comium applied themſelves, ſays 
generally what is neccilary, 
= to 
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to be feared, his ſucceſſors and imi- 


tators will find it eaſieſt to ſpeak 


but little upon the ſubject, other- 
wiſe they will fail in it entirely. 
To return to the perſonality 
of Fontenelle, we know he loves 
nothing to a great degree; but 
I pardon him his indifference, 


and love him better on account of 


it; we love him for himſelf only, 
without requiring a return or being 
flattered by 1t.—We may ſay of 
him what Madame de Deffant ſaid 


of her cat | love her exceed- 


* jngly, becauſe ſhe is the moſt 
& amiable creature in the world; 
« but 1 trouble myſelf little about 
© the degree of affection ſhe has for 
© me: I ſhould be very ſorry to loſe 
% her, becauſe I feel that I manage 


« and perpetuate my pleaſures, by 
„ employing my cares to prolong. 


h her extttence."?- 


The prefident de Monteſquieu 


is not ſo old as Fontenelle, but has 
fall as much wit, although of quite 


another kind—it ſeems as if more 
bought to be expected in ſociety from 
the preſident, becauſe he is more 


lively, even appears more active, 
more ſuſceptible of enthuſiaſm. At 
bottom, theſe two minds are temper- 


ed alike ; Monteſquicu never makes 
dimſelf uneaſy for any body, he has 


no ambition on his own account; 


he reads, travels, and gathers know- 
ledge; at length he writes, and 
ſolely for his pleaſure. 
man of great ſenſe, he makes an 


but there is more wit in his books 


than in his converſation, becauſe he 


He 


is never anxious to ſhine in it. 
bas preſerved the Gaſcon accent, 
which he has from his country 


(Bourdeaux) and thinks it in ſome 
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Ryle, which is more ingenicus: 

; genious and 
ſometimes more nervous than pure; 
there is no order nor method in his 
works, which are for this reaſon 
had an early tafte for a kind off 
bined with French gaiety and levity, 


Jannes truly a delightful work. But 


are paſſages which a man of wit 


ought to have excluded him from 


this occaſion a puſillanimity which 
may be attended with great con- 


member of the Academy. His pre 
text was, that he was going to ap 


Being a 
Wh their profeſſions in order to lea 
agreeable uſe of what he knows, | 1 


meaſure beneath him to firive t9 
get rid of it. He is carelej; in his 


more brilliant than inſtructive. He 
bold philoſophy, which he has com. 
and which has made his Lettres Pre. 


if on one hand, this book has been 
much admired, it has on the other, 
been juſtly complained of; there 


may eaſily conceive, but ſuch 28 4 
prudent man ought never to let ap. 
pear in print: theſe paſſages haue, 
notwithitanding, eſtabliſhed the te. 
putat ion of the book and the author. 
He would not have been of the Aca. 
demy without this work, which 


it. The cardinal de Fleury, ſo 
prudent in other reſpects, ſhewed on 


ſequences. The preſident reſigned 
his employment, that his non-reli 
dence at Paris might not be an 0b 
jection to his being received { 
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ply himſelf to a great work vpot 
the ſpirit of laws. The preſiden 
Henault, on quitting his emplof 
gave the ſame reaſon. Theſe gen 
tlemen were rallied by their friends 
who told them, * They quite 


S636" „„ 

The fact is, Monteſquieu wiſe 
to travel, to make philoſophical re 
marks upon men' and nations, 
ready known by his Letire Fa 
ſannes + he was warmly received! 


Germany, Evgland and Ita.“ 
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o not know the whole extent of the 


obſervations and re flections he made 
n different countries. — Since his 
return, he has publiſhed but one 
work, printed 
Cmfiderations fur les cauſes de la 


grandeur et de la decadence des Ro- 


mains, In this work he appears 
more ſenſible, enlightened and re- 
ſerved than in his Lettres Perſannes, 


tering. It 1s ſaid, he is preparing 
v publiſh his great work upon the 
ſpirit of laws: I know already 
ome parts of it, which, ſupported 
by the reputation of the author, 
cannot but augment its credit ; but 
| fear the whole will not have this 
efe&, and that there will be more 
zpreeable chapters to read, more 


true and uſeful inſtructions upon the 
manner in which we ought to digeſt 
and underſtand the laws. It is, 
towever, a book which has been, 
and ſtill is greatly wanted, although 


nuch has been written upon the 


8 2 

We have good inſtitutes of the 
Roman civil laws; we have toler- 
able ones in the French laws; but 
ke have none publiſhed of general, 


er univerſal ones. We have no 


Iſrit des Loix, and I doubt much 


ak our friend Monteſquieu's giving 


u one which will ſerve as a guide 
and compaſs to all the legiſlators of 
tie world. I know him to have all 
oluble art; he has acquired vaſt 
monledge in his travels, and in 
bis retreats to the country; but I 
Feat once more, that he will not 
due us the book we want, although 
were will be found, in what he is 
npoing, many profound ideas, 
en thoughts, ſtriking images, ſal- 
[3 0! wit and genius, and an infi- 
of curious facts, whoſe appli- 


in 1734, intitled, 


the matter keeps him from wan- 


ingenious and ſeducing ideas, than 


cation ſuppoſes ſtill more taſte than 


I now return to the character he 
bears in ſociety; great mildneſs 


air of ſimplicity and good- nature, 
which, conſidering the reputation 
he has already acquired, is a pecu- 


liar merit. He is ſometimes abſent, 
and ſtrokes of naivets eſcape him, 
which make him appear more ami- 
able, as they form a contraſt with 


his acknowledged wit. I forgot to 
ſpeak of his little poem in proſe in 


the Grecian taſte, intitled Le Tem- 


ple de Gnide, I know not if the 


reputation of the preſident gained 
by his Lettres Per/annes, has not 
contributed to make this trifle. 
_ eſteemed above its merit: it con- 
tains much wit, ſometimes grace 
and volu>tuouſneſs, whoſe touches 


in ſome places are rather ſtrong, 


and there reigns a kind of philoſo- 


phical obſervation, which charac- 
teriſes the author, but it is different 


from thoſe of his other works. 
Fontenelle certainly could not have 
written Les conſiderations ſur les Ro- 
mains; but Le Temple de Gnide would 
have been better conſtructed by him 


than by Monteſquieu. _ 


but he is found amiable in ſociety, 


independent of gallantry and poe- 
try. Fontenelle has, on the con- 
trary, need of theſe reſources ; the 


gracefulneſs and manner in which 


he delivers that which from the 
mouth of any other man would he 
inſipid, make his ſcience and eru- 
dition appear toadvantage, although 


they are perhaps not very profound. 


n 


The 


| 
* 
1 
* 
57 
471 
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I will not oppole the gallantry 
of the preſident to that of Fonte- 
nelle, becauſe Monteſquieu had 
none : he writes little or no poetry, 
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The preſident Henault will not 
| perhaps hold ſo diſtinguiſhed a 


place in the temple of memory as 
the two others, but I find he de- 


| ſerves to be preferred to them both 


in ſociety : he is younger than Fon- 


tenelle, and leſs troubleſome, be- 


eauſe he requires leſs complaiſance 
and attention; he 1s on the con- 
trary, very complaiſant himſelf, in 
the moſt ſim ple, and at the ſame time 


elegant manner. This virtue ſeems 


to colt him nothing; for which rea- 
fon there are people unjuſt enough 


do believe him indiſcriminate and 
prodigal in the uſe of it; but thoſe 


who know him well and are near to 


him perceive that he knows how to 


diſtinguiſh ; and that a ſound judg- 


ment and great knowledge preſide at 


the diſtribution. His character, eſpe- 


cially when he was young, appeared 
formed to ſucceed with women; he 

had wit, grace, delicacy and refine- 
_ ment—he cultivated ſucceſsfully mu- 
fic, poetry, and light literature; 
his muſic was not of a profound 


compoſition, but agreeable — his 


poetry was not ſublime ; however, 
he undertook a tragedy; it is weak, 
but neither ridiculous nor tireſome, 
His other poetry 1s like that of Fon- 
tenelle, harmonious and witty ; his 
prole, eaſy and flowing; his elo- 
- quence is neither maſculine nor ſub- 
lime, although he gained premiums 
at the Academie Francoiſe, thirty 
| years ago. It is never ſtrong or 
elevated, dull or inſipid: he was 
ſometime father of the oratory, and 
has contracted in that ſociety a taſte 
for ſtudy, and acquired ſome erudi- 
tion; but this without the lealt pe- 
dantry. I have been aſſured, that in 


a court of judicature, he was a good 


Judge, without having a perfect 
knowledge of the laws, becauſe he 


has an upright mind and a ſound 


years of age, he declared he would 
confine himſelf to a ſtudious an 


confeſſion of all his fins, and it was 


„ remove. 
free from fanaticiſm, perſecution 


are from pedantry.— He applies 


thing neceſſary to fix in our min 
the principal epochas of our l, 


with pleaſure this abridgment 


judgment. He never had magiſe. rema 


rial haughtineſs, nor the vulgarity epocl 


of the limbs of the law, He dee er 
not pride himſelf upon his birth M bock. 
illuſtrious titles: he is rich enough 2541 
to be independent, and in dice 
happy ſituation, uſing no preten iſ"? 
ſions, he wiſely places himſelf be. lee. 
low inſolence, and above meznnes, e 


There are women of ſufficient con. mann 


ſideration, who have overlooked h bethe 


want of birth, even of perſonal ad. kind, 


vantages and vigour. He has Ge e 
conducted himſelf on theſe occaicr MME 
with modeſty, never carrying his of Fo 
pretenſions too far; nothing wag lam 


ever required of him which wi ll b 


decau! 
to the 
tie ot 
imitat 
endea! 
But to 
charad 
oC 1 
ceit; 
veto! 
tlon ; 

nels ; 
ſaſm c 
perfect 


improper he ſhould do, —at ff 


devout life; he made a. general 
on this occaſion he permitted him 
ſelf the following pleaſantry, © ng 
„ are never ſo rich as when ye 
His devotion is 26 


ſourneſs and intrigue, as his ſtudieg 


himſelf to compole an Avrize Cir 


| nologique of our hiſtory, which will my 
have the merit of an exact chrono | 


— eons 


logy, well compoſed tables, and 4 


ſummary of facts methodical!y re 
ranged, and yet without being d 7.;,, 
ſterile, inſipid, or tireſome, We maj Tray 
not only ſeek and find therein ever Che: 


tory ; but we ſhall be able tore 


from beginning to end; the aun 
having prepared for the reader el 
ing places, if J may be allowed * 
expreſſion, in the long route he 7 
to get through. Ihe moſt intent 
ing facts will be related with ce 
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marks will determine at each 


eoocha, what were then our man- 
bers and principles: finally, this 
dock, excellent in itſelf, will ſerve 
«2 model, according to which many 
ther good and uſeful books may be 
compoſed, There is reaſon to be- 


wil ſoon be written in the ſame 
nanner, and that this firſt work will 


tind, I agree, nevertheleſs, that 
de literary reputation of the pre ſi- 
ent Henault, will never equal that 
of Fontenelle or Monteſquieu; but 
[am of opinion, that his only work 
wil be more uſeful than all theirs ; 


endeavouring to tread in the ir ſteps. 
But to reduce to a few words the 
character of the preſident Henault: 


teit; mild without inſipidity; 
eficious without intereſt or ambi- 
ton; complaiſant without mean- 


ſaſm or prejudice : in ſhort, he 1s as 


book is in its kind.” 


— 


haracter of Sidi Mahomet, the 


| ragning Emperor of Morocco.— 
Irarflated from the French of M. 


Chenier. 


' CIDI Mahomet, endowed with 
penetration and judgment, 


e parents commit to memory. 


lere, that all the different hiſtories 


deine balis of a new and inſtructive 


becaule it will open a new career 
to the progreſs of ſcience; whilft 
tie others, will only produce bad 
imitations, who will go aſtray, ia 


he is accommodating without de- 


gels; a good friend, without enthu- 


perfect a model in ſociety as his 


itſelf the ſame reſources. 


N lummer, the wet winter, or mentions | 
he reigning emperor was at Mecca, in 1727, when Muley Iſhmael died; he 
not then married, and, as he has always perfectly remembered this journey, it 
[7 well be ſuppoſed he was at that time about ſixteen or eighteen, and that he muſt 
We deen born in or near the year 1710. This is the mode I have taken to calcu- 
iw us age, in which I ara contirmed by the oldeſt people in the country. | 


would have been ſuſceptible of all 


the high qualities neceſlary to go- 


vern men, had education brought 
to perfection thoſe gifts which na- 
ture had beſtowed. His age is 
ſomewhere about ſeventy ſix“, his 
height five feet eight inches, his 
{ſymmetry tolerable; he ſquints a 


little, which gives his aſpect ſome 


ſeverity ; his conſtitution being na- 
turally ſtrong, and his mode of life 
ſober and frugal, his body is be- 


come very capable of ſupporting the 
fatigue of a life ſo laborious as the 
government of this empire requires, 


He is tolerably eaſy of acceſs ; fo- 
reigners he receives with politeneſs, 


and converſes with them willingly ; 
but the cool or warm reception he 


gives, alike, are directed by ſome 
motive of perional intereſt. - His 
tavour is not conſtant, but varies 


according as ſuch like intereſted 
ſenſations vary. | We 


However marked the attachment 
of Sidi Mahomet to riches may have 


been, he has ſeldom employed thoſe 
means, for the accumulation of _ 


them, which violence or cruelty 
might have ſuggeſted. This empe- 
ror will not leave ſo rich a treaſury 
at his deceaſe as his love for œco- 


nomy might forebode, and that be- 


cauſe his reign has been expoſed to 
heavy expences; his empire, gra- 
dually exhauſted, has no longer in 
Inde- 
pendent of the heavy ſums expend- 


ed on the ſiege of Mazagan, that 
of Melilla, and the maintenance of 


It is not cuſtomary among the Moors to regiſter. the birth of children, not 
Rn that of princes; their age is remembered by certain accidents, or events, which 
A Moor very naturally ſays, he was born in the 
any other ſimilar accident. 


4; 
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| his forces, Sidi Mahomet has alſo 


built towns and fortreſſes, moſques, 


and public markets, excluſive of his 
_ palaces, which he has embelliſhed. 
He likewiſe purchaſed in Malta and 


the Italian ſtates, numerous Maho- 
metan ſlaves, in 1782, the greateſt 


part of whom were not his ſubjects; 
and he has further ſent to Conſtan- 
tinople, in 1784, more than four 


million of livres (or a hundred and 


ſixty- ſix thouſand pounds) which it 
is ſuppoſed he, out of reſpect to his 


religion, either appropriated to the 
temple of Mecca, or the defence of 


the Ottoman empire, for which, 
knowing the ambition of its neigh- 

bours, he ſeems to have ſome 
ars. . 5 5 


Covetous as he appears to have 
been of wealth, Sidi Mahomet will 


leave little to poſterity, except theſe 
monuments of his devotion, his 
charity, and his precaution. More 


humane, more acceſſible, and leſs 
exigent than his anceſtors, Sidi Ma- 


homet has ever treated the Chriſ- 
tians, whom the fate of war has put 


into his power, with compaſſion, and 


on ſome among them he has be- 
ſtowed marks of his confidence. 


After the taking of Mazagan, he 


ſent thirty- eight ſlaves to the grand 


maſter of the knights of Malta, 


who were ſubjects of the grand 
duke of Tuſcany, and the grand 


maſter returned a like number of 
Quick and penetrating, this em- 


peror has often made very juſt ob- 
ſervations on the characters of na- 


he had in his poſſeflion, and who 


happened to be about his perſon. 
Perceiving how active the French 
ere in their labours, he choſe them 


in preference for the execution of 


any ſudden project ; oblerving, at 


Teſs and turbulent, he held it ge. 


who number the ranſom of ſlaye; 23 


| Nevertheleſs, when we behold it 
Morocco a multitude of princes 


the ſame time, that they were reſt. 


ceflary. they ſhould be employed 
that they might neither quarrel 
among themſelves nor with the 
other ſlaves. It cannot be ſaid that 
under his government, ſlaves haue 
been worked to exceſs ; it will like. 
wiſe be perceived, that monarchs, 


one part of their revenues, have an 
intereſt in their preſervation, 
During thirty years that Sidi Ma. 
homet has ſat on the throne, his 
reign has been happy. It would he 
raſh to propheſy what ſhall happe 
after his death: although it be true 
that ſimilar cauſes will produce 
ſimilar effects, we muſt not always 
judge of the future by the paſt; the 
{ſmalleſt difference of circumſtances, 
either in the times, or the character; 
of thoſe men who head inſurrections 
will change the ſtate of things, and 
decide on the deſtiny of nations 


each deſirous of governing, each 
having nearly an equal claim tq 
govern, it ſhould ſeem that like dif 
ſentions may well again be feared 
and like revolutions to thoſe which 
under preceding reigns, ſo often 
have rent this empire. 
The ſucceſſion is not fixed in Mo 
rocco, either by law or cuſtom, out 
depends entirely on concurring ac 
cidents. It is well underſtood, a 
mong the Moors, that the eldeſt fo 
ought to inherit the crown, becauk 
that his experience renders him ti 
moſt proper to govern ; but, 
there is no determinate law on il 
head, and as there is neither din 
nor council in the empire to del 
berate on affairs of ſtate, the elec 
tion of the emperor depends entire 
on chance, on the character of th 
| Candidate 
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| endidates, the opinion of the peo- 


ple, the influence of the ſoldiery, the 


ſupport of the provinces, and moſt 


particularly on the poſſeſſion of the 


| treaſury. He who has money may 
have ſoldiers, and he who has ſol- 
diers can make himſelf feared. 

We have ſeen that, under Muley 
Abdallah, one province and one 
faction would elect this ſovereign, 
another that; and like anarchy may 
well de expected, whene.er there 
| are a great number of candidates 
for the throne ; at leaſt, unleſs the 
rovernors of provinces ſhould all 


pliſhed, among the Moors, where 
nen do nothing, and where Provi- 
dence regulates all. | 

Of ten or twelve male children, 


are ſeveral who are capable of go- 
ernment; nor can 1 doubt but 
tat, informed as they mult be of 
former revolutions, they all aſpire 
vith equal confidence to that crown 
to which birth, the voice of the 
people, or a concatenation of inci- 
dents, may give each an equal 
ght.“ | . „ 


1» 


bine Account of the Dres and Man- 


ners of the Women of the Cities of + 


Morocco.—From the ſame. 


"THE Mooriſh women ſeldom 

1 leave the houſe, and always 
aled. The old very carefully hide 
heir faces, but the young and hand- 


tis to ſay, toward foreigners, for 
tley are exceedingly cautious with 
e Moors. Being veiled, their 
ulbends do not know them in the 
het, and it is even impolite to 
adzayour to ſee the faces of the 
Vor. XXXI. _ 


mite to protect one alone. This is 
; thing moſt difficult to be accom- 


towhom the emperor is father, there 


me are ſomewhat more indulgent; 


women who paſs, ſo different are the 


manners and cuſtoms of nations, 
There are very fine women found 
among the Moors, eſpeciaily ap the 
country ; thoſe of the northern parts 
by no means poſſeſs the ſame degree 


of grace and beauty: it would be 
difficult to give any phy ſieal reaſon 


for this difference: tranfinigrations 


have continually happened among 
the different tribes of the empire, 


of whoie deſcent and origin we are 
ignorant. Theſe tribes marry only 


with thoſe of their own tribe, by 


which they are preſerved without 
intermixture. „„ 


As females in warm countries 
ſooner arrive at puberty, they are 
alſo ſooner old; and this, perhaps, 
may be the reaſon why polvgamy 


has been generally adopted in ſuch 
climates. Women there ſooner loſe 
the charms of youth, while men {till 


preſerve their pail:ons, and the pow- 


ers of nature. 


The Mooriſh women are not in 
general very reſerved. Climate has 


a vaſt influence on the temperament 


of the body; and licentiouſneis is 


there more general and leſs reſtrain- 


ed, though, as in other places, its 
diſorderly pleaſures incur its at- 
tendant pains; not but that the diſ- 
eaſe attending illicit amours is leſs 
poiſonous, and ſlower in its opera- 


tions, among the Moors, than in 


Europe, becauſe of the heat of the 
climate, and the great temperance 
of their mode of living. 5 


The women of the ſouth are in 
general the handſomeſt, and are ſaid 


to be ſo reſerved, or ſo guarded, 

that their very relations do not enter 
their houſes, nor their tents. Vet, 
ſuch 1s the contradictory cuſtom of 


nations, that there .are tribes, in 
theſe ſame provinces, among whom 


it is held to be an act of hoſpitality 


. to 
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to preſent a woman to a traveller. 
It may be, there are women who 
dedicate themſelves to this ſpecies 
of devotion as to an act of benevo- 
lence it is impoſſible to deſcribe 
all tne varieties of opinion among 
men, or the whims to which the hu- 

man fancy is ſubje&. | 
The Mooriſh women who live in 
cities are, as in other na tions, more 
aidiced to ſhew and finery in dreis 
than thoſe of the country; but, as 
they generally leave the houſe only 
one day in the week, they ſeidom 
dreſs themſelves. Not allowed to 
receive male viſitors, they remain 
* ew houſes employed 1a their 
ies, and ſo totally in diſhaville, 


Sor 3 


, Ui 


at! they often wear only a ſhift, 
and an other coarſer ſniſt over the 
hrit, wa round their waiſt, with 


their hair plaited, and ſometimes - 


with, though often without a cap. 
When dreſſed, they wear an am- 
ple and fine linen ſhift, the boſom 
embroidered in gold; a rich caftan 
of cloth, ſtuff, or velvet; worked 1n 
gold; and one or two folds of 
gauze, ſtreaked with gold and filk, 


round the head, and tied behind ſo 


as. that the fringes, intermingled 
with their treſſes, deſcend as low as 
the waiſt ; to which ſome add a rib- 


bang of about two inches broad, 


Circles the torehead in form of a 


girdle, embroidered ig gold, with 
a buckle of gold or filver, or elſe a 


girdle of tamboured buff, manufac- 


tured at Fez. 

The women have yellow nieren . 
and a cuſtom of wearing a kind of 
ſtocking ot fine cloth ſomewhat large, 
which is tied below the knee and at 
the ancle, over which it falls in 

folds, This Rocking 1 is leſs caleu- 
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rules of beauty among the Mosi 


what like forced- meat balls, a cerf 


daily; and, 


nature of the climate, and the ga 


| prejudices of nations. 


Their caftan is bound 
round their wailt by a crm ſon velvet 


178 9. 
lated to ſhew. what we call x hand 


ſome leg, than to make it appes 
thick; for to be fat is one ot the 


women. To obtain this quali 
they t take infinite pains, feed whe 
they become nubile on a diet {ome 


tain quantity of which is given then 
in fine, the ſame car 
is taken among the Moors to fatter 
voung women, as is in Europe 90 
tatten fowls. The reaſon of a cl 
tom like this may be found in th 


lity of the aliments, which make th 
people naturally meager, Our ſlen 
der Waiſts and "rg turned ancle 
We be imperfections in this pa 

Africa, and, perhaps, overall 
prin of the globe; fo great 15th 
contraſt of. ſte, and ſo various th 


The Moors preſent their wine 
with jewels of gold, ſilver, or pear 
but very few wear precious ſtones 
this is a luxury, of which they ht 
little knowledge. They ha ave ring 
in ſilver or gold, allo ear rings 1 
the torm of a creſcent, 
circumference, and as thick 380 
end 0 the little fi nger, They I 
pierce their ears, and introduce 
{mall roll of paper, w hich they (a 
increaſe in thicknels, till at len 
they inſert 3 kernel of the dat 
which is equal in ſize to the ear 

They wear bracelets in coll a 
ſolid liver, and ſilver rings 4 
bottom of their legs, ſome of wil 
I have ſeen edu derably heat 
There are youths among the Har 
or nobility, who wear at one 6 
gold or filver ring from four to b 
inches in circumterence ; but t 
cuſtom is more general among! 
black ſlaves belonging to people 
ſome diſlinction. 


f1ve inches! 
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All theſe trinkets, which the wo- 
nen are exceedingly deſirous to ob- 
uin, were originally ſigns of ſlavery, 
which men, to render its yoke 


nore ſufferable, have thus inſenſibly 


changed to ornaments. Europe re- 
rived ſuch tokens of dependence 
Fm Aſia, embelliſhed them with all 
the riches of nature, and the deco- 
rations of art, till at length ear-rings 


and bracelets, firſt worn as badges 


of ſervitude, are now become the 
paraphernalia of the empire of 
beauty, es 

The uſe of white paint 1s un- 
known among the Mooriſh women, 
and that of red but little. It is 
much more common to ſee them dye 
their evebrows and eyelaſhes; which 
dye does not add to the beauty of 
the countenance, but conſiderably to 
the fire of the eyes. They trace 
regular figures with henna, of a 


fafron colour, on their feet, the 
palm of the hand, and the tip of 


tieir fingers, 


On their viſiting day, they wrap 


tiemſelves in a clean fine haick, 
which comes over the head, and 
ſurrounds the face ſo as to let them 


ee without being ſeen. When they 


travel, they wear ſtraw hats to keep 
of the ſun, and in ſome parts of the 
empire the women wear hats on 
their viſits, which is a faſhion pe- 
cular to the tribes coming from the 
| fouth, who have preſerved their cuſ- 
toms, tor the Moors do not change 


modes they have once adopted *. 


They are in no wile ſuſceptible of 
that continual change of faihion fo 


character. 


ludied and ſo rapid in Europe, and 


which; particularly in France, is be- 
come ſo vaſt an object, more bur- 
thenſome, perhaps, than uſeful, of 


induſtry and intercourſe : : 5 


— o 


A general View of the Character of 
the Chineſe. From the Tranfla- 


_ tion of Abbe Groſier's Deſcription 


of China. 


NE muſt have been cotem- 
porary with the ancient 


Chineſe, to be able to ſpeak with 


any certainty of their primitive 
'That which they have 
at preſent, has been acquired, it is 
the fruit of long diſcipline, and of 
four thouſand years habitude. Mon- 


taigne has ſaid, that cuſtom becomes 
a ſecond nature; it is at leaſt cer- 


tain, that it impairs and preatly 
corrupts. the firſt, The following 
we conſider as a ſtriking example. 


If we take a ſurvey of all the dif- 
ferent provinces of France, we ſhall 
find in each particular, features and 


marks of character, which diitin- 


guiſh their various inhabitants, and 


which even point out their difference 


of origin. It would be in vain to 
expect any information of this kind 
If, in the 

like manner, we caſt our eye over 


from rank or dignity. 


the Chineſe empire, a perfect uni- 
formity will be obſerved in the whole, 


and all will appear to have been 


caſt in the ſame mould. Hence it 
happens that the Chineſe, in gene- 


ral, are a mild and affable people; 


polite even to exceſs; circumſpect 


in all their actions, and always at- 


The hat is common to men and women among the Moors who travel, and the 


| euſtom of wearing it came from Africa to Europe. The Spaniards, becaute of the 
ct of their climate, till, as much as they can, wear it flapped, and have called it 
amd ero, or ſhady, The French gave it the name of chappeau, becauſe it ſuppl. ed 


lle uſe of the cape or hood of their ancient dreſs, which they called chapel. 


„ dear 
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tentive to weigh the conſequences 
of every thing they are about tv at- 
tempt ; more careful not to expoſe _ 
their prudence to danger, than to 
_ Preſerve their reputation; as ſuſpi- 
cious of ſtrangers, as they are ready 
to take advantage of them; too 
much prepoſſeſſed with a notion of 
their own importance, to be ſenſible 
of their defects, and entertaining too 
high ideas of their own knowledge, 
to ſeek for inſtruction from others. 
We muſt conſider this nation as an an- 
cient monument, reſpectable by its 
duration; admirable in ſome of its 
parts, defeCtive in others; the im- 
mutable ſtability of which has, how- 
ever, been atteſted by a duration of 
four thouſand years, 
This baſe, fo ſolid, is ſupported 
by one ſingle pillar ; that progreſ- 
five ſubmiſſion, which riſes gradu- 
ally from the boſom of a family, 
even to the throne. In other re- 
ſpects, the Chiveſe have their paſ- 
ſions and caprices, which even the 


law does not always attempt to re- 
pPreſs. They are naturally litigious, 

and in China, as well as in other 
Countries, a man may, if he chooſes, 


ruin himſelf by too often giving em- 


fond of money, and what in France 
or England would be accounted u- 
ſury, is only a retribution, autho- 
riſed in China. 
dictive, though not fond of purſuing 


violent means to ſatiate his revenge; 


theſe are prohibited, but he gene- 
rally gains his end by craftinc(s or 


ſtratagem, and conſequently with 


impunity. Great crimes are very 
uncommon among the Chineſe, vices 
much lets ſo, and the law neither 
ſearches after nor puniſhes them, 


but when they offend againſt, aud 


violate public decency. 
The manners of the Tartars, 
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every ſpecies of diflimulation, ang 


expeditious activity which may be 


compliſhes its purpole better, and 
more in ſeaſon, than the profound 


Tartars have over the Chineſe in 
even diſpute the prize with them in 
among the Chineſe, opennels of 


for it in cities, but in the botom of 
ploy ment to the tribunals. They are 


A Chineſe is vin- 


around them. 


who ſubdued China, differ confider. | 
ably from thoſe of the conquered 
nation. They have borrowed its 
cuſtoms, but they ſtill retain their 
original character. A "Tartar is | 
obliging and liberal, an enemy tg 


mote defirous of enjoying his for. 
tune than of increaſing it. In all 
affairs, even in thoſe of the cabi. 
net, he diſcovers a penetration and 
acuteneſs which greatly leſſen their 
difhculties ; and in tranſactions of 
ſmaller moment, he diſplays cha: 


juſtly called the ſoul of bufineis, 
His ready and quick judgment ac. 


and flow meditation of the Chineſe, 
In a word, the ſuperiority which the 


int of arms, is not the only thing 
which diſtinguiſhes them ; they can 


other reſpects. 1 
But if we are deſirous of finding, 


muſt 
inpr 
great 
decor 
The 
of me 
nor w 
muſt 
and 1 
Much 
agren 
fallen 
Much 
1 
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equi; 
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temper, benevolence, friendilup, 
and, laſtly, virtue, we mult not leex 


the country, among that claſs of men 
who have devoted themſelves to l. 
bour and agriculture. A Chbinete 
ruſtic often diſcovers moral qualities 
which would add a luſtre to the cha. 
racter of men of the moſt exalted 
rank. It appears that rural ite 
naturally inſpires ſentiments of be- 
nevolence; by continually wm | 
ing the gifts of nature, the mm 
1s enlarged, and men are inſenfivly 
accuſtomed to diffuſe them to theke 
I n ſhort, one mul 
have very little knowledge of tie 
Chineſe annals, to be 1gnorant that 
China has produced great men 0 


every kind, and taken from al = 


. Theſe people, indeed, ſuch 
i they exiſt at preſent, are, to every 
ther nation of the earth, the moſt 
curious monument that has been 
landed down to us by the remoteſt 
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antiquity. 
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0b/ervations on the Character and 
National Tafte of the French.-— 
From Letters from Barbary, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Sc. 
Englifo Officer. | N 


44 O draw the French charac- 
ter with the juſtice and 


precition I could wilh, would re- 
quire more penetration and labour 


than | can claim, or have leiſure to 
beſlow. I mean to give you only a 


ſew of the ſtriking features as J pals, = 


nd to deal more in blemiſhes than 
Sans. è | 


When we travellers can be honeſt 


enough to give you things as they 
ſirike us at fight, I fear that the 
faults will always ſtand firſt. 


nut make the firſt and ſtrongeſt 
impreſſion. I believe there is no 
great danger of the two nations ſoon 
becoming very fond of each other. 
The one values itſelf on the kinds 


df merit which are neither eſteemed 


tor wanted by the other. The French 
mult deſpiſe the Engliſh ſolid ſenſe, 


nd independent ſpirit, perhaps as 


nuch as we do their e/prit, graces, 
oriments, They muſt diſlike our 
lullen, proud, awkward manner, as 


Dur manieres avantageuſes, Penvie 
d: |: faire valoir, leur fatuite, &c, It 
ques ſome time to diſcover, 


ley dillike us. | 
Yet, if it were not for a war now 
und then, I ſhould fear our aſſimi- 
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by an 


ſcold at. 


The 
foibles and defects of this people 


much as we do their conceit, vanity, 


lating too much towards theſe our 
agreeableneighbours, and our meet- 
ing them more than half-way. 
Though few of them will probably 


ever have good ſenſe enough to be 
much pleaſed with ours; many of 


us are apt to have good-nature e- 


nough to like both their manner 
and their manners, leur franchiſe, 
leur babil, and many other leſs im 


portant agreeable nothings about 


They may hate us, while we de- 
ſpiſe them, and contempt may be 
full as powerful in its effects as 


hatred, Yet, I believe, we ſhall 
generally find many more Engliſh 


in France, than French in England. 
Perhaps ſome of us come here in 
order to get rid of our ill-humour, 
or to vent it on them, like thoſe 
who keep an humble dependant to 
Although we may reci- 
procally improve by intercourſe, 
and it might be better for mankind 
were nations to mix more with each 
other, yet one would wiſh each to 


retain their native character, that 


national ſtamp which diſcriminates 


it from the reſt. In order to this, 
it may be well to dwell on the faults 
we would wiſh to avoid, I ſhall 
therefore go on as at firſt propoſed, 


picking up a few of them ex paſſunt. 


Though the national or prevailing 
character here, like that of other 


human beings, is mixed, and made 
up of good, bad, and indifferent 
qualities; yet ſuch parts predomi- 
nate, as make the compoſition of a 
Frenchman very diſtinguiſhable from 
that of any other: — but to know 
him, you muſt live with him; read- 
| ing about him is inſufficient. You 
lirough their politeneſs, how much 


will find, for example, ui ne /c 


 Suffit pas d lui meme, but lives by the 


breath and opinion of others more 


than on his own. | 
C 3 = He 
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He will ſacrifice every other com- 
fort of life to the ornament of his 
perſon. The lodging of a very fine 
petit maitre here, is often too mean 
and dirty for a taylor's Journeyman 
with you. 


In them, all is borrowed, poſtiche, : 


ils veulent | 


ah very little natural; 
zoujours repreſenter — their life is a 
mere parade. Yet they only copy 
from each other (tres moutoniers ), 
while we are always flying off into 
_ fingularity, hunting after nature or 
reality, but perhaps with leſs ſuc- 
ceſs in our 888 than hey 1 in 
W 

They ſeem ever changing, 
are ſtill the ſame. It is only we 
that really change, with all our ap- 
parent ſteadineſs and gravity. 
The Frenchman, though fociably 
Ciſpoſed, with 


'paicts de cœur, and affected good- 
neſs and conſideration for others; 
yet as he is not in the habit of do- 


ing any thing eſſential for the pub- 
lic, and but little for his neighbour, 
and it is, perhaps, the lot of that 


kind of vivacity and flow of ſpirits, the mind by ſucceſſive or accumulate 


to be capable of but little feeling 
or humanity ; he is probably, on 
the whole, therefore a more ſelfiſh 
being than the Juliy Engliſhman, 1 
think 1 ſee here, in.tances of the 
ſelfiſn prevailing over the friendly 
qualities, rather more than with us; 


che economical, or parſimonious, 
over the generous, —the cruel and 
unfeeling over the humane, — 'etour- 


_ &erie over ſentiment, —a falſe taſte, 
or gout poſtiche, over that of nature. 


Belides particular inſtances, one fees 


it in generals, —as in the ſeverity, 
and negligent compoſition of ſome 


| laws, and in the mode of execution: 


—ia the general preference given 


to liferents over any fixed future 
proviſion for pollerity, or relations. 


Perhaps we might infer ſome wan 


but 


all that enviable 
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of feeling or humanity, from ny 


want of taſte for the {imple beauty 
of nature and of action; and we 
may perceive, in the different de. 
grees of art, paſſion, or mulic, that 
they feel nothing, till the expreſicn 

is carried to an outrageous and yul. 


gar extreme, Certainly beyond our 


line of beauty, But they like it, 
and that is a ſhort and ſuffcient an- 
ſwer to all our objections. II i; 
needleſs to diſpute about tage. 
While they can reliſh only thoſe de. 
grees of violence and expreſſion, 
they may laugh at our criticiſms, 
The degree of expreſiion in all 
the arts muſt be tempered to the 


tone of mind of the ſpectators, more 


than to the true nature of the paſ. 

ſion to be expreſſed. In a ſtate of caſe 
and tranquillity, a refined audience 
will not readily admit of the violence] 
of rea! paſſion, nor of any of; its diſtcr- 


tions, beyond a certain limit of the 


gracetul and temperate, This limit 


may be extended, but ſhould rever| 


be broken, by previouſly war ming up 


ing impreſſions. The French wil 


never probably underſtand the na- 


tural repoſe of true and 4 gracefd 
digvity. 
Without the 1 Gece of ſome 


foreign aid and intercourſe, national 
character and taſte maſt perhaps ge. 


nerally revert into ſome confined 
tract or circle. And when national 
pride, conceit, and ignorance, are 
planted, they readily ſpread, and 
tend, like other evils, to perpetuat 


themſelves, ' 


Though many of the French ard 
now liberal, and willing enough 
get rid of the ſhackles of nation 
ity in taſte and character; JC: et, 2iteh 


a certain age, it is pe erhaps mol 


impratticable with them, than of 


thoſe of any other ration, to ſuc- 
ceed, Some of them fatirize and 
abuſe their own nation, and praiſe 
others; affect to ektol the the Ita- 
lan ſchool in painting and muſic ; 
—imitate Engliſh manners; and all 
the while remain mere Frenchmen, 
Jn order to change or improve their 


ute they would have to combat 


many inveterate habits, of which 
thy are not aware; and the cauſes 


ol heir becüliarities! they themſelves 
xe unfit to inveſticate In mort, 


they appear to us a ditferent ſpe- 
cies, une race apart ; this they tor- 
get, or never perceive. Their au- 
thors talk of man and woman, and 
fancy they ſpeat ge nerally of the 
whole race, and kno not that they 
ſpeak only of French men and wo- 


| men; fancying all the world like 


themſelves ; forgetting that French 
nature is not human nature, and that 
few of their qualities are common 


to the ſpecies. Only a choſen few. 


of them ſeem to have any minds, 
the reſt have o ly /en/es + nor can 1 
yet find any one term in their lan- 


guage to expreſs what I here mean 


by mind, Even their ſenſes appear 
to us defective, or different from 
ours, as if too quick and too weak; 
they can perceive only certain things 
and diſtances : though more lively, 
and perhaps ſenſible of ſore things 


which eſcape us, yet | think. we 
have many perceptions which they 


overlook, or do not reach. Uanh: for 
meditation, in the exerciſe or agita- 
tion of the ſalts conſiſts their chief 
Fapp; neſs, and particularly in that of 
the fight; they are al! eyes, and can 
ſacrikce real comforts to pleaſe that 
ſenſe, When that agitation ceaſes, 

us eng 20rment Ou £ "ennuyent a la mort, 


The Num raus clergy and mili- 


ary form the life of ſociety in 
Trance, and, together with the la- 
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dies, aſſume the dire gion of every 


thing. The female graces, and fa- 


cility of expreſſion, are as remark- 
able as their influence. I think you 
wiil find vanity the. univerſal, or 


ruliog paſſion here.“ 


Nr, Manners. \CharaRer, and T efte of 


the Spaniards. From the jane. 


HE Spaniards in general, 


and the Andalvhans in par- 


ticular, with imag'nations fo warm 


and fertile, have a powerful taſte 
and diſpoſttion for wit, and many 


ok both ſexes are great adepts in 


that wav : with the moſt compoſed 
and Ready (0 ed they vil 


long beep the table a rhar, and 
are infinite ly Re Out as ic 


uſual with warm and impetuous 


fancy, there is often a want of deli- 
cacy, of ſound. FINE, and Judgment : Ef 
they attempt and reliſh all ſpecies of 


wit, and often pre ſer the lower and 
coarſer kinds: but let us beware of 


becoming too dithcult to pleaſe, 


which we Englit i, J believe, often 


are; we may refine 100 much and 
muſt loſe by being too nice and 


{q\;eamiſh. A good ſtrong zppetite 
will digeſt all natural Rod; 5 
genuine wit, when not too loatieſome 
with indecency, flattery, or ſoured 
with ſeverity, ought always to pleaſe. 


. Tho? greatly changed and Frenchi- 
fied ſince their Bourbon conneCtion:, 
they have not yet loſt all thoſe en- 


thuſiaſtic and romantic notions which 
once giftinguiſhed and raiſed them, 
however ridiculouſly, above other 
mortals. In every rank we yet find 
{ome of thoſe old and dignified cha- 
racers, with a certain elevation of 
ſoul, and many lofty ideas, though 
accompanied with what our modern 
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delicacy may coni:der as a ridiculous 
RR... 85 
Though politically they are now 
of ſmall conlideration, except in 


their own ideas, and but little of 


their tormer national g reatneſs or 
character may remain, beſides their 
pride, yet individually the country 
ſtill abounds in va;uable characters, 
or rather 1: materials of which ſuch 


characters may be readily formed 


When wanted We meet with as 
excellent and amable qualities of 
mind as in the moſt poliſhed and 
_ enlightened nations: this is often, I 
believe, the caſe in rude and miſ- 
governed countries; virtues arlle as 
they are wanted, where the ſoil and 
materials are good, and here they 
are excellent, Waite nature ſeems 


ſolicitous in bringing every condi- 


tion of ſociety nearly to a level of 


_ happineſs, If you hive any time 
among them, you will meet with 
ſouls capable of every virtue, but 
may obterve how few occations or 
motives there are to practiſe any, in 


this ſtate of ſociety and government. 
They are obviouſly made for gene- 


roſity, probity, magnanimity, reſo- 
lutioa, perſeverance, and ſtill retain 
a certain cool and habitual equani- 


mity of temper and bound judg- 
ment, which e find in no other 
nation, joined to ſuch warmth of 
ha art and fancy. Bui, even on this 


foundation, you will too often find a 


ſtructure of vice and ignorance z 
| eſpecial y 1n the lower claſſes, de- 


grees of indolence, idleneis, male- 


volence, depravity of taſte and diſ- 


polition, which exhibit at cace to 
view the powers of habit and of a 


bad government, and the dregs or 
rui of a moſt reſpectable national 
character. The Spaniards, though 
naturally sep and artful polint- 
clans, have ſtill ſomething fo nobly 


H 
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cherous, unleſs the French make 


alike, among the firſt, 


French manners, which, engraited 
on their own, they carry beyond ihe 


be Frenchified, in ſpite ot all the 
old Dons and old antipathies. Tae | 


more freedom and {-ciety, and at a 
period of looſe manners, retaining | 


trigue, the freedom of intercourle 
between the ſexes wilt probably be 


through the lame media or degrees 
of civilization and arts of luxury. 
Vice, in various ſhapes, ſcem al- 
ready here to ſtalk forth almoſt 


where grow up with it. 


frank and honeſt in their diſpoſition 
that they are not, I think, in pro. 
portion, politically infidious or trea. 


them ſo. Of the modern natidnel 
characters, I am incli-ed to place 
the Spaiiſh and Evpliſh, io nearly 
J believe 
there is Jikewife tonething rather 
ſupe ior ſtill perceptible in the mo- 
dern Roman character, as well as in 
their language and manner; and 
alſo in the Mahinotes, or modern 
Lacedæmonians, and in the Mace. 
donians. ts 

The manners of the politer {- 
cieties here and of the higher ranks, | 
are already too cloſely copied from 
the French. who, you know, are not 
natural'y delicate nor ſentimental, 
but artificially refined by faſhion, 
By means of the ladies in Spain, 
who readily adopt the liberty of 


original, this nation will graduilly 
women being, of late, admitted to | 
all their old habits f art andi in- 


carried farther here thau in ue 
more poliſhed countries, whole vices 
they have acquired, without paſſing | 


naked and alone, unreſtrained by | 
habits and refinements, which elie- 
Al leads 
to a coarſe and unadorned kind of 
materialiſm in pleaſure, to degrees | 
of depravity and ſatiety, in whic 
they Will overtake their — 11 


ame career lo long before them. 
However, the fair tex, as uſual, are 
fill far more refined and ſent mental 
thin the meu, and as they are gaining 
more influence in ſociety, may re- 
urd or regulaie the progreis of de- 
pravity. 
ſong enough to underſtand them, 15 


captivated with the {pirit, grace, 


20d humour, of their converiation, 
You know jomething of the roman- 
tic force of their paſhons, their 
wrong and inviolable a vachments, 
eſpecially when heightened by the 


dficulties of intrigue. Though the 


jealzuſy of huſbands leems now worn 


cat of faſhion, the ſpirit of it is pre- 


ried among the lovers, and love 
js ii] an object of the fliſt import. 
ance in Spain. 
bre-longs have ſtil} many graces, 
„though tinged with tue hyper- 


bolica] talſe taſte of tine times, are 
often highly ee refined, and 


laconic 
There are, as cllewhere; more 
W vices in their ſea-ports aud capital 
woas, than in the reit of the coun- 
ty, where their ancient character 
and munguiſhing manners have not 
jet entirely diiappeared; 
Engliſh are generally pleaied and 
proud to Cherith nd to reliſh uch 
temans, ih oppoſiti on to the French; 


Wille they, with a ſnecr of con- 


tempt, deſpiſe both the Spaniards 
ad us for our bad taſte in not pre- 
ning every thing chat is French; 
u their idea, nous ne Jommes que der 
burbares tous les deux. 

Thele two nations are, to be ſure, 
% oppoſite in almoſt every thing as 
"ure could well make ſuch near 
deigbbours. 
ni tate of female beauty 15 widely 
ferent in the two countries. Atter 
Berving the prevalent ſtyle of 


Every ſtranger who ſtays 


Their nu merous 


and we 


Even the actual ſtate 
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fined neighbours, who began the 


beauty in France, we can readily 
conceive, that Monſieur 
muca admire that of this nation ; 
nor reliih or comꝙprehend ail the 
numerous Spaniſh graces of perſon, 


manner, language, nor the high ex- 
preſſions of phy ſiognomy, ſo differ- 
ent from, and I think far ſuperior 
to, thoſe of nis own nation. Among 
the fine faces here, conſiſting of ſea- 
tures generally large and ſtrongly 
expreſſive, he finds nothing like the 
little round or rather ſquare face, 


wich the ſnub noſe and pigeon's eye, 


which 15 the ſtyle of beauty the moſt 
common and the molt eſteemed in 
France. 

Where we find fuck fas bitte | 
and natural good ſenſe, joined to fo 
much ignorance and falſe taſte, ſuch 


loo.e manners and unreſtrained vices, 


with great inquiſitorial ſeverity in 
religious obiervances, it is plain, : 
nat the church, their only ſchool, 
aims not at the improvement of 
morals or of learning, but at power: 
nay, I think the moſt ſuperſtitious 


nations are the moſt wicked and de- 


bauched, and we may a moſt mea- 


{ure their degrees of vice by the ap- 


parent ardour of their devotion, 


There 1s, perhaps, more probity, 
though leis appearance of religion, 


in London, than in any other _ | 
town in Europe.“ : 


—_ £ : —— 


| Charatter of the Portugueſe. _ rom 


the ne: 


Ew of the men, chengh often 
of 2 good iquare make and 


active appearance, and poſſeſſing 


many other good qualities as men 
and ſoldiers, are capable of any 


great and continued exertions of 
trengrh, reſolution, or perſeverance. 


There is a kind of female levity, 
weakneſs, 


cannot 
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a. and ſenſibility of charac- 
ter, which renders them more ſub- 


zect to ſudden fits of paſſion than to 


laſting habits. —Peculiarly diſpoſed 
to love and devotion ; with more 
ſenſibility than wiſdom; peces y lo- 
coc, the Spaniards ſay of them, they 


reſemble the French in many ways, 


and are very different from the Spa- 
niards. I believe we rather con- 
found. theſe two neighbouring na- 


tions, and fancy a character of both | 


which ſuits neither, 

Though the ſame kind of govern- 
ment and rel: gion, a fimilarity of 
manners and opidions, may have 
drought them to an apparent re- 
ſomblance in the eyes of ſtrangers; 
yet on examination, they are obri- 


ouſty of a different race and cha- 


Rr ed The Portugueſe is naturally 
the moſt docile aud complaiſant of 
all creatures, and the Spaniard the 
moſt obſtinate: 
moved by a kind of volatile femi- 

nine ſpirit of ſenſibility, and the 
other by one of a nature more maſ- 
culine, Ready, obdurate, and de- 
termined: the one obſequious, obe- 
dient muy reudido haſta derritirſe ; 
his manner and language the molt 
feeling and caring/e; generally de- 
firous to pleaſe, ready enough to 


learn and receive impreſſions, and 


may be formed to what you deſire; 
though, by turns, equally careleſs 


and Aindolent, weak, changeable, 


ſuperſtitious, he forgets ſooner than 
he had learned. Whereas the Spa- 


| niard 18 ever the ſame proud, obſti- 
nate, lazy, but manly character, and 


will not eakily receive or follow any 


impreſſions or, motives but his own: 


by his religion and loyalty he has 
been enſlaved, which by any other 
means would have been very diffi- 
cult: with a high ſenſibility, and a 


determined chargcher, he may be 
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ſtrong nerves, and a pe: ſeyo 
mind, he may be very fit tor 


chief requiſites in the character gf 
a ſoldier, nor fo well adapted to the 


the one ſeems to be 


1789. 
led to be viediative and cruel ; wi: 
ering 


a dei. | 
perate enterpiſe and conqueſt, Bat 


as ſuch qualities are not now the 
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ready obedience and activity of 1105 0 
dern diſcipline, I would Perhaps . 
now rather chuſe to recruit in Por: 
tugal than in Spain. Indeed, we 3 
have lately ſeen a great officer, count 
de la Lippe, form a very good little 
army of theſe people, in lefs time 
than could probably have been done 
with the people of almoſt aay other 
nation. But they will ſoon ole their 
beſt habits and diſcipline, if the 
leaſt negleRed, and will relap.c int 
their utual ſloth and indolence, of 4 
which there is already too mack 175 
appearance: already lulled to 1 lep 
by falſe policy and religion, crery ä 
thing ſeems now negleted except | - 
the church : their molt evout ſove- | 
reigns amuſe them with eligioue = 
proceſſions, with building conv nts, | 15 
and churches 3 while the army, - "he 5 
garriſons, the navy, are all neglec- Vl 
ted, and half the commiſſions leſt IT 
vacant. If ſuch meaſures are con- An 
tinued, they cannot long be fit for 8 
war, and hence not very long g 4 na- 0 
tion. Ho 
In every country ſomething of Ful 
. importance may be learned. 19] py 
follow the ideas of that great officer 5 
Ven 
count de la Lippe, and ſee what he "a 
did, and intended, for eg defence 5 
of this country, would be ore & "hy 
ng 
the ſineſt military leffons you could A. 
have. You ſhould ſee Flvas, which ih 
he fortified, and examine all his ex. = 
cellent ideas of fortification and ar- fie 
tillery : his ſafe flanxs, parapets, 1 
reſources, carriages, modes 0: 00: bet. 
nomiling power and | pace, of maze iron 


ing poyder; 3 ill ſhort, his excel! elt 
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ia on almoſt every military ſub- 
ject: and then his general plans of 


_ —_— e 
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Specimens if . Ki le $ 7 Czar 
peter the Great; abr a Letter 
of the Czar's, awritten immediately 
after the Baitle of Pultio wa. I rom 

M. Stæhlin's original Anecdotes of 
Peter 1he Great, collect d from te 


Diſtinction at | eterſbur, h a 
Moſcow. N. B. A. +. 13 
fon of every Anecdote is the Name of 
the Relator $5 1⁰ M. St =ulin. | 


fe: ee reſpecting the Cane 5 705 ging 
abith his cu Hands a Quantity 


ys in Bar 5 


ETER the CA . 
of forming uſeful eſtabliſn- 


ments in his dominions, and of en- 
couraging thole already exiſting, 
viſted the different work{hops and 
nanufattories with much aſſiduity. 
Among others that he vifited fre- 
quently, were the forges of Muller 


at Iſtia, on the road to Kalouga, at 


ninety werſts diſtance from Moſcow. 
He once paſſed a whole month there, 


during waich time, he drank chaly- 


beate waters; and after having gi- 
ven due attention to the affairs of 
the tate, which he never neglected, 

de amuſed himſelf not only with ſee- 
ng and examining every thing in 
the molt minute manner, but allo 
with putting his hand to the work, 


ſmith, He ſucceeded fo well, that 
one of the laſt days of this excurſion 
be forged alone eighteen poods of 
iron (the pood is "equal to forty 
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eſending this frontier, and of at- 


Converſation of ſet e, Perjons 95 | 


laid the Czar, 


ang learning the buũneſs of a 13 


ler. 


founds) and put his own particular 


obliged to blow the bellows, to ſtir 


the fre, to carry coals, and perform 
all the other offices of journeymen : 
blackſmiths. : 
Some days after, on his return to 
Moſcow, he went to fee Verner Mul- 


ler, beſtowed great praiſe on his eſ- 
tabliſnment, | 
much he gave per pood for iron in 


bar, furntmed by a maſter black-_ 


de copecks oranaltin,”” 
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iniwered Mul! er. ⸗Well then, 


„ have earned 
«« eightecn altins, and am come to 
« be paid.“ Muller immediately 
opened his bureau, took out eigh- 


teen ducat 3, and counting them de- 


fore the prince, © It is the leaſt,” 


ſaid he, that can be given to ſuch. C 


„ a workman as your majeſty.*” 


But the emperor refuſed them: 
« Take again your ducats,“ ſaid he, 
„ and pay me the uſual price; I 


«© have worked no better than ano- 
ce ther black{mith ; 
« of which I am in great want,” 
At the ſame time his majeſty ſhowed 


him thoſe he wore, which had al- 
ready been ſoled, and ſtood in need of 


He took the eigh- 


another repair. 


teen altins, went directly to a op, 
bought a pair of ſhoes, and took 
great pleaſure in ſhowing them on 
his feet, ſaying to thoſe who were 


Long wa - © | have earned them well, 


© by the ſweat of my brow, with. 


«© hammer and anvil.” 


One of theſe bars of iron 5 


by Peter the Great, and authenti- 


cated by his mark, is fill to be ſeen 


at Iſtia, in the ſame forge of Mul- 
Another, forged alſo with his 
own hand, is ſhown in the cabinet 


of the Academy of Sciences at Pe- 
terſburgh: but this latter was forged 
N | „5 at 


27 
mark on each bar. The boyars and 
other noblemen of his ſuite were 


and aſked him how 


and this will 
ſerve to buy me a pair of ſhoes, 


4 „„ ROI 
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lake of Ladoga. 5 
| Peter Muller, ſon of the owe 


| mentioned maſter blackſmith. ; 
ſcaffold. The emperor came thi. 
ther, took leave of her, and gave 


| 4 flriting R of the Se: verity. 


evith which the Czar adminiſtered 
Jiuſſtice in criminal Caſes. 


The ſage legiſlator of Ruſſia, al- 
Ways ſhowed by his own example, 


the rigour with which the laws 


ſhould be obſerved. He was inexo- 7 
rable in criminal matters, eſpecially 


when the offence bore any marks 
of premeditated malice. 


— Blood that has been ſpilt cries 
out for vengeance, and a murder 
that goes unpuniſhed is a wound 
given to the ſtate.” 


Miſs Hamilton, maid of 8 


to the empreſs, was much addicted 


to gallantry, and delivered herſelf of 
two children, with ſo much ſecreſy, 
| as to eſcape ſuſpicion of any one at 


court. But the ſame thing happen- 


ing a third ume, Ro her to the 
ea. 


The dead child was ſound, RY 
all the circumſtances bore witneſs 


againſt her. She was taken into 


' cuſtody by order of the Czar, and 


confeſſed in priſon, that this was the 
third child ſhe had murdered. Seu— 


| tence of death was pronounced on 


her, and confirmed by the emperor, 


contrary to her expectation; for the 
great number of ſolicitations in her 
favour, and the friendſhip with 
which he had always honoured her, 
ſo far even as to raiſe ſuſpicions of 


amorous motives, made her hope ſor 
pardon. All, however, was ineffec- 
| tual ; Peter, determined to keep up 


in his dominions the reſpe& due to 


laws both haman and divine, 


ANNUAL REGISTER, 


at a later period at Olonetz, on the 


Whoever 
committed a murder had no pardon 
to o hope for: the Czar uſed to ſay ; 


1789. 


On the day of execution, the of. 


fender appeared dreſſed in a white 


ſilk gown, trimmed with black rj. 
bons, and was conducted to the 


her a kiſs ;—*< I cannot,” 


" {aid he, 


„ yiolate the laws to fave Your life, 


Support your puniſhment with 
courage, and, in the hope that 
God may forgive you your fins, 
_ addreſs your prayers to him with a 
heart full of faith and contrition,” 
Miſs Hamilton kneeled down, and 
prayed, and the Czar having turned 


| alide, ſhe was beheaded, 


Verius, cabinet maker at 
court, preſent at the cxecu- 
tion. 


Peter the Great declares that be t:: 


the Czar Iwan Waſlilowi:{ch II. 
for a Model in the Art 8 Covers 1 


ment. 


It is well 8 chat the Czar 
Iwan Waſſilowitſch II. is generally 
repreſented as a cruel tyrant, and 
that the world unjuſtly adds theſe 
_ odious titles to his name. Peter the 
Great formed a very different judg- 


ment of this prince. He often ſaid 
in converſation that he deſerved the 
name of Great, and brought proofs 
in ſupport of his aſſertion. He one 
day avowed this opinion publicly, 
on an occaſion 1 am going t to fe- 


| late. 


At the lain of Is city -@ 


Moſcow, on account of the peace with 
Sweden in 1721, the Duke of Hol- 


ſtein, afterwards the Czar's ſon- in- 
law, erected a triumphal arch of 


coloured lamps before his palace. 
On one ſide Peter the Great wa 


ſeen in a car, and on the other the 
Emperor Iwan Waſſilowitſch, who 


formed the vol empire of Ruſſia on 
0 
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ef a number of ſmall principalities, 


gas repreſented with a ſhield em- 


111:oned with the arms of the petty 


princes he had ſubdued. Peter the 


Great had alſo a ſhield, ornamented 


with thoſe of the provinces he had | 


conquered. . 

This idea did not pleaſe every 
body. Many people ſaid it was an 
egregious blunder to couple a prince, 
conſidered as a barbarous tyrant, 
with an emperor to whom the ſenate 
had decreed the title of father of 
his country. 


tferent illuminations, when he 


came to the Duke's reſidence, exa- 


mined attentively the two compart- 
ments of the triumphal arch, and 


conceived at once the ſenſe that was 


meant to be conveyed. 


At the fame inſtant the Duke of 


Holllein advanced co ſalute his ma- 


ing that quarter of the town with 
his preſence. He allo apologized 
for having done no better, which he 
attributed to the ſhort notice given, 


who was pleaſed with the tranſparent 
| told him in the hearing of every bo- 


0 nippily invented or fo well exe. 
Reg in Moſcow, 
your highneſs“' ſaid he, „cor- 
reſpond wonderfully with mice. 
This prince was iny forerunner 
and model. I have always en- 
deavoured to imitate his bravery, 
and the wiſdom of his govern- 
ment, but 1 am far from being 
his equal, He can be called a 
tyrant by none bat men of weak 
minds, Who neither know the 
circumſtances he was in, the na- 


neſs of his abilities,” 
| 


Peter walking that 
evening tO enjoy the fight of the 


jeity, and to thank him for honour- 


and the want of painters. 'The Czar, 
| paintings, embraced the duke, and 
| Cy pretent, that he had ſeen nothing 


The ideas of f 


touſcheff, 


tion he governed, nor che gteat- 
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He then went into the Duke's 


houſe, ſpoke a long while on this ſub - 
ject, and after drinking a chearful 
glaſs, retired. _ 


Count Brummer, lord War i 


to the great duke, and then 


at Moſcow with the duke of 


Holſtein. 


Tafinftiont sf 25 the Grant to his 


Envoys in foreign Courts. 


After the peace of 1721, which | 
tiered the war between Ruſſia 


and Sweden, it became neceſſary 


for the Czar to ſend a miniſter to 


Stockholm. He choſe for this em- 
ployment Michaila Petrowitſch Beſ- 


touicheff, afterwards count and lord 


marſhal of the court, in the reign 


of the empreſs Elizabeth, and or- 


dered him to come at four o'clock 


in the morning to receive his laſt in- 
He was likewiſe ordered 
to apply to Andrew lwanowitſch 


ſtructions. 


Oſtermann for thoſe of the council 
of ſtate, to bring them with him at 


his return, and above all not to for- 


get his tablets. 


M. Beſtouſcheff, on his return 
from court, went directly to Mr. 


Oſtermann, to communicate to him 
the emperor's orders. That gen- 


tleman gave him his inſtructions, 
which they peruſed together, article 


by articie. As it was already ten 


o'clock, Oſtermann told Mr. Beſ- 
that it was not worth 5 
while to go to bed, as they were to 


wait on the ny or at tour in the 
morning. 


They therefore joined a party of 


their friends, ſupped, and paſſed the 
reſt of the night with great gaiety. 


At half paſt three they repaired 3 


the Czar's antichamber, where they 
fourd nobody but the dentchr{chick 


in waiting, who cold them that the 
Snare 
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tisfied with his anſwers. 
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bade Mr. Beſtouſcheff read what he 
had written, that he might be ſure 


Czar had been half an hour awake, 
but refuſed to announce them before 
the appointed time. 8 


| Preciſely at four o'clock, the 


emperor, being informed they were 


come, ordered them to be admitted, 


received them, as uſual], in a friendly 


manner, and aſked them what was 
On hearing it had juſt 


the hour. 
ſtruck four, he ſaid it was well. 

He then aſked count Oſtermann 
if he had delivered the inſtructions 
to Mr. Beſtouſcheff, and if he had 
looked them over with him. Have 
„ you read them,“ ſaid he to Beſ- 


touſcheff, do you underſtand them, 


and have you no farther queſtions 
« toaſk relative to their contents?“ 
Mr. Beſtouſcheff anſwering that he 
underſtood them perfectly, che Czar 
aſked him ſeveral difficult queſtions 
reſpecting them, and was fully ſa- 
At 1s 
„ well,” faid he, you know what 
a 
«6 
«<< my empire: now take your tab- 
4 C 
| cc 
4 tions, that they may not eſcape 
your memory.“ >; | 
He then gave him a liſt of the 
different things he wanted from Swe- 


cc 


den, and the neighbouring countries, 
deſiring him in the firit place to 


ſend him a certain number of good 
workmen ; ſuch as gardeners and 


farmers (whom he expected to find 


very uſeful at Peterſburgh, on ac- 
count of the ſimilarity of climate) 
 woodmen, carpenters, maſons, lock- 


ſmiths, and, above all, ſome good 
armourers, well ſkilled in making 
Jocks for muſkets, and ſprings in ge- 
neral, braſs founders, tee] manu- 


facturers, &c. 


When he had done dictating, he 


0's 


cc 


to do, and what to avoid, in the 


name, and for the advantage of God be with you.” | 


lets, and write down my own 
commiſſions, and private inſtruc- 


z Peter ihe Greats C onduct 


iſm, not only found him an 1ndul- 


nothing was forgotten.—“ You will 
„ make your reports, added he 
*« to the council of ſtate, as far 0 
*« relates to the inſtruttio:s vou 

have received from them; but 
in regard to the commiſſicns 
„ written in your tablets, you will 
write to me without ceremony, 
as you do to any other correſpon. 
dent, addreſſing ſimply to Peter 
Alexiewitſch. Farewell, I with 
vou a good journey: fulfil the 
duties of your appointment faith- 
fully, and with all the diligence 
you can. If you behave as [| 
with, be aſſured that I will take 
care of your intereſts; but if You 
« deceive. my expectations, you 
may depend upon it, that you | 
* will have in me as implacable an 
© enemy, as you have now a truly | 
6 affectionate friend.” Then em. 
bracing him ; Go,“ ſaid he, © and 


«c 


cc 
cc 
cc. 
«c 
«c 
cc 


cc 


cc 


Lord Marſhall, Count Michail 
Petrowitſch Beſtouſcheff. 


| Z towards g 
Senator rendered criminal by hi 
Patrion/m. 


Peter loved his country, and 1 
all his prajects had the good of hi 
ſubjects io much at heart, that the 
greateſt faults, and even crimes, If 
occahoned by an excels of patridt- 


gent judge, but likewiſe obtained 
his thanks and a reward. _ 
When he began the canal of Lt 
dopa, he ordered all the [andholderf 
of the governments of 1Novogoi 
and Peterſburgh to {end their pes 
ſants to work on it, and fgned 4 
ukaſe to that effect in full ons, 
| 2 In , 


Prince Jacob Feodowitſch Polgo- 
zoukow *, one of the principal ſena- 


tors, | 
revoſed much confidence, was not 
(ent when the ordinance was re- 


on other buſineſs of the ſtate. 

The following day the ſenate af- 
ſembled, and was proceeding to the 
publication of the edict, when Dol- 


goroukow, who was ignorant of what 


had paſſed, made inquiry into the 
matter. The regilters were pre- 
ſented to him, and ne found therein 


an order to tend the pealants of the 
governments of Novogorod and Pe- 


terburgh to dig the canal of La- 
doga.—““ No,“ <ried he, this is 
not poſſible ; repreſentations muſt 
« be made to the emperor, or theſe 
« provinces, which have already 
« ſuffered ſo much, will be ruined 


this, Dolgoroukow, tranſported by 
his zeal tor the poor peaſants, pre- 
pared to tear the ordinance. It was 


repreſented to him in vain, that it 


was too late to make any oppoſition, 


or to propoſe modifications, as the 
emperor had already ſigned it. Not- 


withitanding theſe reaſons, his pa- 


riotiſm got the better of his pru- 
dence, and he tore the edict, to the 


[ great aſtoniſhment of the ſenate. 


| The whole aſſembly roſe full of 
8 im, and aſked him if he knew 
_- what he had done, what he expoſed 


himſelf to, and the mistortunes that 
threatened him?“ Yes,” anſwer- 


0 ed 5 60 and 1 will anſwer for it 


* T his Prince Dolcoroukow 18 he 
ſexeral occaſions. 


lo his maſter 5 
He 1 is allo the ſame, who prevailed 


as lon, 
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and a man in whom the Czar 


tered, being employed that day 


© / thout reſource. After ſaying MN 


4e my country. 

At this moment the Czar made 
his appearance. Surpriſed àt the 
exclamations he had heard, and to 
ſee the whole ſenate ſtanding, he 


aſked what all this ſignifed ?— The 


attorney general trembled while he 
told him that the ordinance he had 
ſigned the day before had been torn 
to pieces by Dolgoroukow.— Peter 
turned to Dolgoroukow, and aſked 
him, with much warmth, what had 
induced him to oppoſe his authority 
in ſo anheard-of a manner 2—< My 
% zeal for your honour, and the 
*« good of your ſubjects,” anſwered 
the intrepid ſenator, Do not be 
angry, Peter Alexiewitſch, that 


J have. too much e in 


„ your wiſdom to think you wiſh, 
© like Charles the Twelfth, to deſo- 


« late your country. Your ordi- 


cc 


cc 


« regards. Do you not know that 


« they have ſuffered more in the 
« war than all the provinces of 


« your empire together ; that many 
c of their inhabitants have periſh- 
ed; and are you unacquainted 


e with the preſent miſerable Rare 
cc of the people? What is there to 
* hinder your taking a {mall num- 


„ber of men from each proyince 
„ to dig this canal, which is cer- 


8 tainl) neceſiary ? The other pro- 


cc vinces are more pop dulous than 
cc the two in queſtion, and can ca- 


hits who ſtudied the profeſſion wY arms 

wth the Czar in his youth, and who bore a way the palm frem his fellow pupil on 
He was made priſoner in 1709, at the unfortunate affair on - 
tra, and was {ent to Sweden; but he tound means to cl 


on the Czar: to Jevye the alarming 5 


ade, in which his Lrief wade him 1 obſtinately remain, on the deach of 


1 | il 


before God, the emperor, and 


nance is inconſiderate, and you 
have not reflected on the ſitua- 
tion of the two governments it 


A and Teturne 4 i2te 


| 
BE 
; "te 
** 
2 
1 4 
44 
1 
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+ cc 


32 
* or at leaſt without ſuffering the 


«« ſame difficulties as the provinces 


* of Novgorod and Peterſburgh 
Beſides, have you not 


4c alone, 


Swediſh priſoners eno toemploy, 
without oppreſſing your ſubjects 
with works like theſe ?””. 


= 
<c 


The Czar liſte edet this remon- 
ſtrance with great tranquillity, and, 
convinced of its propriety, turned 


towards the other ſenators—“ Let 


4 the publication ot the ukaſe be 
4 C 


1 


© contider t:rther of this matter, 
and let you know my inten- 
<5 


tions. Here the RO: drop- 


ped. 


canal of Ladoga, and, 
doubt, following the i ea of Dolgo- 


roukow, ordered ſome thouſands of 
_ Swediſh priſoners to work there, al- 


moſt all of whom periſhed in that la- 
borious and unhealthy employment. 
| Mr. Reiſter, counſellor for the 


The Secret dis ged. 


peter, after having brought the 


Swediſh war to a glorious conclu- 


ſion, determined to avail himſelf of 
the troubles in Perſia, and to march 


_ againſt the Sophy. He diſcovered 
his defign to none but the empreſs, 
and his favourite Menchicoff with 
whom he was quite alone.— 


he, to none but you, aud forbid 
% you to ſpeak ot it to any one?” 
Some days after, being alone with 


one of his dentebtichick s, and me- 
ditating on the mea''s of executing 


bis great deſigns with ſucceſs, he afk- 

_edifthere were any news ?—** None, 
Sire, except thit we are going to 
5 march . the Ferſians.“— 
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ſily furniſh you with labourers, - 


day, while 1 was in the antichan. 
* ber, repeat ſeveral times, F; 


« Perſia. 


ſuſpended,”” faid he: 1 will them both, that, as the ſecret he 


had mentioned it. 
: Menchicoff proteſted they had ng 
Peter took as means to cut the 
without 


The Czar, convinced of their inno- 
Here,“ ſaid he, is the traitor: 
„ told me. 
e frequently ſaid, Ve will mart 
| into Perſia, and the rogue has re 
mines, then at Peterſburgh. 


*“ apartment,“ added he to the en- 


« guard both agaiaſt traitors and 


04 1 : 


have entruſted my ſecret,“ ſaid. 


dent almoit to every hero: he was 


a return to his paſhon. 


1789. 
% What!” replied the emperor, 
with ſurpiſe: “march againſt the 
« Perſians! Tell me Immediately 
« from whom you had that fal. 
re fity ! From the empreſs' 
«« parrot, Sire: | heard it yeſter. 


1 Per padiom, We will march 1 Into 


peter ſent immediately for Prince 
Menchicoff to attend him to the 
apartment of the empreſs, and told 


had entruſted to them was divulged, 
he inſiſted on knowing to whom they 
Catherine and 


opened their mouths on the ſubjet, 
cence, turned towards the parrot= 
it is one of my denchtichicks who 
In our converſation we 
«© membered and repeated it. You 


«« muſt remove him from your 


preſs, laughing; for it is ne. 
<< ceſſary that we ſhould be on our 


EC babblers.“ 
Count Iwan Gregoroviid 
Tehernitſchof: 


2 and Ger fo ty of Peter tt 
+: peat; 


The FN had the weakneſs inci 


paſhonately fond of the fair fe 
Being one day at dinner at afo- 
reign merchant's, whoſe daughter 
was very beautiful, he tell viole eri 
in lobe, and preſſed her to make 


Bu: the 


beautiful 
young lady, as virtuous as 


Frmly refuſed the molt ſeducing of- 
fers, and, dreading his ſolicitations, 
efolved to leave Moſcow by night, 
mehout acquainting her parents. 
aking ſome proviſions and a little 
money with her, ſhe travelled ſeve- 
ul miles on foot, and at laſt reached 


She "diſcovered. herſelf to 


her intention to remain concealed. 
er nurſe's huſband, a carpenter by 
rade, conducted her to a neigh- 
ouring wocd, where, on 2 little 
hog ground, ſurrounded by a mo- 
i, he haſtily built a hut for her 
hdence, 


nt for her parents, who were in- 
onfolable for her loſs. He at firlt 


K Gdencect their griet ee 
im, and he promited a large. re- 


er the fucitive : ail ſearch, how- 
ver, was vain, and her 3 went 
No mournipg. | 

A year after, an accident a little 
ncommon occaſioned her diſcovery. 
| co:0nel, who was abſent from his 
egiment on leave, made his way 
ſto the midſt of the wood in pur- 
Flt of game, came to the morals, 
nd met the lady. Struck by her 
eauty, he became immediately 
namoured of her, and, after a few 
Pucitons, found that the was the 


er tat the Czar's heart was en- 
Reed elſewhere ; offered to wait on 
er parents, and concert with them 


ditary abode. She conſented to 


Gy ſofter ſentiments. Her pa- 
its 
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3 village, the abode of her 


er  fofter ſiſter, whom ſhe informed 


The day after her ff! ight the Cr ; 


rd to any one who ſhoul d diſco- 


erſon whoſe loſs had made fo much 
ole. He conſoled her by telling 


e means of taking her from her 


iu Propoſal, and accepted his aſ- 
Pace with gratitude, that led the 


» Overjoyed at finding their 
J. ; 


BI 


daughter, determined to apply to 


Mrs. Catherine; for this was the 


name then given to the celebrated 
woman whom Peter afterwards 


placed upon his throne. 


Catherine ſpoke to the Czar, and 
repreſented, in ſuch lively colours, 


all that a delicate girl muſt have 


ſuffered, ſhut up for a whole year in 


a hut in the midſt of a morals, that 
he was much affected, repreached 


hinſeif ſeverely with the pain he 


had given her, and determined to 
make her amends. He defired to 


ſee her, her c and deliverer; 
to the latter of whom he preſented 
her—<* Receive from my hand, 
ſaid he, „ the moſt amiable and 
„ virtuous of women: I ſettle upon 


„ her and her hei- 'S three thouſand 
bought it a concerted ſcheme ; but 


ce rubles a year.“ 
This reſpectable woman went of- 
ten to court in full poſſeſſion of his 


favour, and the vencration of the 
public —t J have the ſtory from 
« her own mouth,” ſays the cheva- 
lier Bruce, from whole memoirs it 


18 borrowed. 


Letter of Peter the Great, awriticn 


072 the Held of battle at Pultowa 
the 27th June, 1709, at? nine 


0 lk in the evening, to Admiral. 


Feodor Matweitſch Apraxin, 


This is to inform you, that, by 
God's bleflins and the bravery of 


my troops, | have juſt obtained a 
complete and unexpected victory 


without much effuſion of blood. Theſe 


are the particulars of the action. 

This morning the en2my's ca- 
valry and infantry attacked my ca- 
valry, which gave way with conſi- 
derable lois, after a brave reſiſt · 
ance. 
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The enemy then formed them- 


ſelves in line of battle exactly op- 
poſite our camp. I drew immedi- 


ately our infantry out of the en- 
trenchments to oppoſe the Swedes, 
and placed our cavalry on the two 
JJ . 

Ihe enemy, on ſeeing this, made 
a movement to attack us. Our 


troops advanced to meet them, and 


received them in ſuch a manner, 


that the enemy deſerted the field of 


battle aſter little or no reſiſtance, 


leaving us in poſſeſſion of a number 


of cannon, colours, and ſtandards. 


Field-marſhal general Reinſchild, 
generals Schlippenbach, Stackel- 


berg, Hamilton, and Roſen, are 


among the priſoners; as are alſo 
count Piper, prime miniſter, ſecre- 


taries Imerlin and Cederheilm, and 


ſeveral thouſand officers and ſoldiers. 
Iwill ſend you in a little time a 
more circumſtantial account; at 
_ preſent I am too buſy to ſatisfy your 
curioſity entirely, In few words, 
the enemy's army has met with che 
I can give you 


fate of Phaeton, giv. 
no account of the king, not know- 
ing whether he be in the number of 


the living, or gone to ſleep with 
I have ſent prince Ga- 


litzin and Bawer with part of the 
_ cavalry in purſuit of the runaways. 


| I congratulate you on this good 


news, and beg all the magiſtrates 
and officers of my empire to con- 
ſider it as a happy omen. 
e Wa 2” 
P. S. Thank God the foundations 
of Peterſburgh are firmly laid. 


Tranſlated from the original 


in the Ruſſian tongue by Ja- 

cob Stzhlin, 
Character of Joſeph Baretti, E. — 
Exfracted from the Gentleman's 
Magazine for 1789. . 
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bis knowledge of the Latin language, 
and Port 


is it improbable, but that the fac. 
Zuages he did poſſeſo, his knowledge 


of the dialect, which none but a na- 


that he had laboured fo earnellly to 


sa merit, perhaps, none will deny 


in Spain,” or his“ Remarks upo 
«© Mr. Sam. Sharpe's Letters from 


«© JOSEPH Baretti was a nadhe 

. of Piedmont, with little pa. 
trimony, except his education. 7, 
his education he was indebted ſor 


To his own induſtry, for the acqui. 
ſition of French, Engliſh, Sparig, 
ueſe. Greek he was not 
acquainted with, and was neye; 
aſhamed to confeſs and lamentit ; ng 


lity he naturally experienced in ac. 
quiring modern languages, added 
diſguſt to the difficulty of making a 
proficiency in Greek. In the lan- 


was not merely ſuperficial or collo- 
quial, but accurate and critical to 2 
great degree; and though his coun- 
trymen haye ſometimes denied hin 
the credit of poſſeſſing the Tulcan 
purity in his Italian wr ings, he 
failed potlibly in thoſe little niceties 


tive can diſcover ; and certain it is, 


attain that excellence, as totally to 
negle& the Piedmonteſe, and be. 
come incapable of converſing in it 
with fluency and propriety. It i 
no ſmall teftimony of his induſtry or 
abilities, that he was a publiſher in 
the Italian, French, and Englilt 
Tanguages. Of his proficiency 
Engliſh, we are the beſt judges ; and 
if we fay that he failed in the inan. 
ner, rather than the language ale 
phraſe of our beſt writers, we m 
fill leave him the merit of being 
able to amuſe, delight, and infrud; 


him who have read his“ Travel 


„Italy.“ His Travels in Spain 
is the work by which his friend 
would wiſh him to be remembered 
and, as he received cool. for ti 
work from the bookteliers, it * 


he been a leſſon to teach him, 
tat, where profit was moſt attain- 
idle, it was molt creditable lixewiſe, 


* which he was ever a loſer. Large 
ſpplies, however, like this, were 
mt the produce of every day, We 


(ve find Baretti engaged in the 


n muſt ſubmit to who has no pro- 
fon but his pen. It was want 
ut compelled him to be a correc- 
ar of the preſs for Spaniſh or Ita- 
an works, to frame diatogues for 
rfrotion in thoſe languages, or 
ampile dictionaries in the ſervice 
f bookſellers, in order to find the 
jeans of a regular ſupport. The 


te title of originality, were, A 
eter to M. de Voltaire,”” in 
rench, treating very freely his 


Tolondron, in Engliſh, a fe- 
re invective againſt Mr. Bowle, 


e conduct of the Biſhop of Piſtoia, 
ho is ſuppoſed to be inſtigated by 
epreſent Duke of Tuſcany to pre- 
e the minds of his ſubjects for 
Pag off the ſpiritual tyranny of 


tngliſhmen, when they are told it 


weir idolatry, But it is in reali- 


le and impetuous Frenchman on 
on grounds, and proving, to a 


eniticiſed the authors of the 
t. The Tolondron® contains 


es of the groſſeſt abuſe upon 


nd ought to have deterred him from 
anmencing that ſtyle of invective 


ght not to be ſurpriſed, therefore, 


umdler offices which almoſt every 


ter ]abours of his life, which claim 


tures upon Shakſpeare — his 


e tranlator of Don Quixote,” — 
d ſome remarks, in Italian, upon 


me. Of the firſt of theſe works 
le need be ſaid to recommend it 


In defence of Shak peare, the god 
aenfible work, combatin g the vo- 
monſiration, that, though ignorant 


Eiſhand Italian, he had, without 
le, written in the one language, 
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Mr. Bowle, which nothing could 
juſtify, unleſs Mr. Bowle was the au- 
thor of the publications in the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine, imputing the 
crime of murder to a man aſſaulted 


by pickpockets in the ſtreets of Lon- 
don. Baretti certainly thought Mr. 


Bowle the author of thoſe charges, 


and took therefore this ſevere, though 


perhaps unwarrantable, mode of re- 
taliation. I: is not even good of its 


kind, but muſt appear far more re- 


prehenſible to thoſe who are not a- 
ware of the provocation. The pub- 


lication in Italian relating to the 
Biſhop of Piſtoia, the writer of this 
account never ſaw, and can there- 
fore paſs no judgment upon it. 


Having ſaid this of his writings, it 
may be neceſſary to add ſomethin 
of his fortunes, He has himſelf 


been heard to ſay, that he was in- 


duced to come to England firſt, about 
ſix and thirty years ago, by an Iriſh 
nobleman (Lord Charlemont, it 1s 
ſuppoſed) to whom he had had the 


opportunity of ſhewing ſome civili- 


ties in Italy. What were the proſ- 
pects held out to him are not fo evi- 
dent; but certain it is, from his 
firſt ſetting foot on Engliſh ground 


(though he has been reproached with 
not loving the Engliſh nation) his 
attachment to the country and peo- 
ple was fixed, and 1ncapable of di- 
minution. It was after this firſt 
arrival that he returned to Italy, 
and commenced the publication of 
his „ Fruſta Literaria, which 
brought him in a conſiderable pro- 


fit, but raiſed ſuch a flame in Ve- 


nice, as to make his ſtay in that 
country at leaſt diſagreeable, if not 
dangerous. With the profits of this 


work, and with unabated love to 
England, he returned to this coun- 


try, and had the addreſs or good | 
fortune to introduce himſelf to the 


D 2 acquaintance 
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acquaintarice of Dr. Johnſon “. Mr. 
Burke, Mr. Garrick, Sir Joſhua 


Reynolds, and moit of thole who 


were diſtinguiſhed for their talents 
or profeſſional abilities in the metro- 
polis. 
before he was maſter of the Englith 
language is uncertain ; but his ſpi- 
rit and moderation were ſuch, that 
he was under pecuniary obligations 
to very few of his acquaiutance, 
that he ſought the aſſiſtance of no 
one by ſervility, and, when he re- 
ceived it, was in that abſolute diſ- 
treſs which his friends could not fail 


to diſcover, and which they were 


ever more ready to afford than he 
to accept. | 
compelled him to take refuge in the 


_ hoſpitality of Mr. Thrale (as has 
been ſuggeſted) : he had lately re- 


| ceived gool. for his Spaniſh 
Travels,” but was induced by Dr. 


Tohnſon (contrary to his own deter- 


mination, of never becoming a 
teacher of languages) to undertake 
the inſtruction of Mr. Thrale's 
daughters in Italian. He was ei- 


ther nine or eleven years almoſt en- 


tirely in that family, though he ſtill 
"rented a lodging in town; during 


which period he expended his own 


500). and received, in return for his 
inſtruction, the participation of a 
good table, and 1501. by way of 
preſents . 5 


Baretti, is before the public, in the 
letters addreſſed to that lady in the 


European Magazine; the invective 


* Dr. Johnſon's letters to Mr. Baretti, when abroad in 1761 (now extant) & 


of the moſt friendly kind. 


I Ina letter from Dr. Jolmſon to Mr | 
lative to Mr. Baretti's quitting Mr. Thrale.—<« Baretti went away trom 
„ in ſome whimucal fit of diiguit vor ill- nature, without taking any leave. 
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a confirmation of what has b. 
How he ſupported himſelf 


the manner of our beſt writer; + 


It was not diſtreſs that 


was probably the immediate months 
grown indolent under the ſeductia 
verted from labour his pen long 


preſs became his reſource, and thff 
hoſpitality of his friends one of the 


ſources were ſcanty ; he wanted lit 


The cauſe of mutual diſguſt, which 
took place between Mrs. Piozzi and 


. Boſwell, is the following paragraph 


contained in thoſe letters is not ty 
be juſtified, and the puerility which 
ſometimes preſents itſelf, in (ha 
midſt of the ſevereſt reproache 
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| den 
already advanced, that though Ba. 


retti had obtained the 24% of our 
language to a ſufficient degree off 
correctneſs, he had not acquired 


he was told this by a friend, whoſe 
opinion he aſked upon the publi- 
cation of the firſt letter, who add. 
ed, that he would never read 3 
ſecond if written in the ame ſtyle. 
Baretti received the reproof with 
good humour, but his mind was to 
far engaged to alter his plan. — The 
greateſt want he ever experiencedlf 


after the rupture with Mr. Thrale's 
family. Like a true author, he had 


influence of luxury: his own pool. 
was expended—his mind long di- 


unemployed. The correction of the 


means of ſupporting life; theſe req 


tle, but that little was not in hi 
power to obtain; and the extrey 
mity of diſtreſs came upon lim | 
faſt ſoon afterwards, that, if Mr 
Cator had not ſtepped forward td 
aſſiſt him, he muſt, in all probadl 
lity, have ſunk under the burden 
There is reaſon to ſuppoſe that tht 
gentleman, who was one of Mr 
'Thrale's executors, had commence 


re 
I bra 
It. 
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« well if he finds in any other place as good an habitation, and as many con! 


<« ences. He has got 25 guineas by tranflating Sir Joſhua's diſcourſes int 


0 Italian 
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xequaintance with him at Streatham, 
md it is no ſmall teſtimony to Ba- 
tts conduct, that it met with ap- 
rohation from the moſt confiden- 
tal friend of the family. Mr. 


(ror, in ſerving Baretti, cloathed 


tie naked, fed the hungry, and re- 


ered the necetfitous ; not content 


ith this, he endeavoured to pre- 
rent the return of his calamities, 
nd, by his powerful recommenda- 


ton to Lord Hawkeſbury, obtained 


for him a pen ſion of fourſcore pounds 
year. , This eſſential ſervice to 
Biretti was accompliſhed in the lat- 
ter part of Lord North's adminiſtra- 
tion; and let this humble tribute 


p, and thoſe concerned in the ap- 
S 

w proaching to his ſeventieth year, 

Im periſhing by want. All his 


ent, and are the profit; it was 


lll, and ſuppoſed to be ſucceſsfal ; 

I« the profits ariſing to Baretti 
tom it did not pay for the cloaths 
made up for his appearance, 
liter the 1 important buſineſs of the 
Fenlion was ſettled, he became an 
kitzendent, and indeed a happy 
an; his time, for great part of the 
* was divided between Mr. Ca- 
I at Beckenham, and Mr. Gau- 
s at Way-Hall; he had in both 
Mes what he peculiarly wiſhed, 
opportunity of mixing in com- 


b penſion the means of ſapport for 
remainder of the year almoſt to 


Wa 


Ppointments at the cloſe of his 


efgratitude be returned to his Lord- 
lication, for preventing a foreigner, 


was in vain. 
wn ſchemes for averting this evil 
ad failed: among theſe, was that 
ducing Mr. Philidore to ſet the 
Carmen Seculare of Horace to mu- 
kc; it was Baretti's hope to bring | 
W's annually before the public i in 


reſented one ſeaſon at F ree-Maſons | 


ny, and his economy rendered 


extent of his wiſhes. Some 


lite poſſibly advanced his departure 


from the ſituation of public affairs; 


his penſion was nearly three quar- 


ters in arrear : the Italian Diction- 


ary, which was reforming tor the 


bookſellers, and for which he was to 
receive 1001. did not become pro- 


ductive ſo ſoon as he SIO * 


Mr. Gaulor and Mr. Cator both 
ſtepped in to his relief, by divining 
his diſtreſs; ſtill, however, he felt 

it ſo pungently, and magnified the 


weight of his debts fo much to his 


imagination, that vexation produced 


the gout in his ſtomach. His per- 
verſeneſs in ſickneſs was wel! eee 


to all his friends, and, having con- 
ceived that ice or cold water was a 


ſovereign remedy in all diſeaſes, he 


oO 


perſiſted in taking preat ay of. | 
The family i in 1 0 


the latter, till all medica 


he lodged, and where he was re- 
garded as a friend or parent, were 


convinced he was linking rather un- 


der diſtreſs than diteaſe: in this ex- 
tremity a friend undertook to apply 
for the 501. ſtill remaining due on 


account of the Dictionary. Mr. 


Cadell, upon the firſt application, 
liberally undertook to procure the 


payment of it. I went back to 
him,“ (faid his friend, theſe were 
his own words) „I told him 


© to be comforted, for the money 


e ſhould be paid him the next morn- 
e ing.” He preſſed my hand with 


the cold ſweat of death | pon his 
palm. My dear friend,“ {aid he, 


4c [ thank you for your Find cttices, | 


«© but it is now too late.“ He 


ſp oke bur little after this, N to 


6 goes himſelf for having taught 
young people to think lightly of 
medical knowledge, and conteſting 


that by his contempt of it he had 


been the cauſe of his own death. 
He died that evenin "8, in the i ſeventy- 
5 3 ff 
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, firſt yerr of his age; the 50 l. was 
paid the next merning. His fune- 
Tal was attended by a few friends, 
and ſome members of the Royal 
Academy, to which he was ſecretary 
for foreign correſpondence (a place 
without profit), and he was com- 
mitted to the earth in the upper 
burying-ground of Mary le Bone 
pariſh. It is but juſtice to add, that 
by means of che gol. juit mentioned, 
and the arrears of his penſion, every 
debt he had is covered, and that he 
died without a claim upon him more 
than he was able to diſcharge if he 
had lived. After the account here 
given of Baretti, a character of him 
may appear ſaperfluous; but, as 
every author, while living, hopes for 
a friend to perform that office rather 
than ao enemy, let friendſhip be an 
excuſe for the following ſketch. _ 
The perſon of Baretti was ath- 
letic, his countenance by no means 
attractive, his manners apparently 
rough, but not unſocial ; his eye, 
when he was inclined to pleaſe, or 
be pleaſed, when he was converſing 
with young people, and eſpecially 
young women, chearful and en- 
aging; he was fond of converſing 
with them, and his converſation 
almoſt conſtantly turned upon ſub- 
jedcts of jinſtrucion: he had the art 
of drawing them into correſpond- 
ence, and wiſhed by theſe means to 
give them the power of expreſſion 
and facility of language, while he 
Himſelf conveyed to them leſſons on 
the conduct of life; ; and the beſt 


anſwer that can be given to all thoſe 


accounts, which have repreſented 
nim as a man of a brutal and fero- 
cious temper, 
which many of his young friends 


felt while he was living, and pre- 


ſerve to his memory now he is no 
pore, He was not impatient of 


; 
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every feeling wnere he thought hin 


than other ſubjects, it is not to 


impreſſion on the public than h 


of an unfecling and ungtatef 


on theſe and other occaſions. H 
letter to Voltaire produced him ng 


his letters in the European Magz 
ine he gave to the printer. l 
every other intercourſe with th 
world, he was ſocial, eaſy, and con 


great or ſplendid; but his Eno 
ledge of mankind. was extenſive 


1s the attachment 


contradiction, unleſs whers con 
tempt was implied, but alive {| 


ſelf traduced, or his condud in 
peached, His Tolondron, ang let 
ters to Mrs. Piozzi, beſpeak thi 
temper; and, as invective alway 
finds its way to notice more readi 


wondered at, if theſe have left my; 


other works. But let it be remen 
bered, that in both inſtances he wa 
attacked. Mr. Bowle treated hin 
(or was believed to treat him) a8 
murderer; Mrs. Piozzi, as a mz 


heart: he ſuffered by his irritabill 


thing but a few copies to give to hi 
friends; his Tolondron never (old 


verſible; his talents were neitie 


and his acquaintance with books! 
all the modern languages which 2t 
valuable, except the German, wi 
univerſal. His conduct in erer 
family where he became an inmite 
was correct and irreproachable 
neither prying, nor inquiſitive, 2d 
intermeddling ; but affable to ta 
inferiors, and cor.ciliatory betwee 
the principals; in others, which i 
viſited only, he was neither int 
five nor unwelcome ; ever reach! 
accept an invitation when it 
cordial, and never ſreking it wit 
it was cold and affected. His 9 
to the Engliſh nation was jince 
and unbounded. He might ht 
lived in want at home, provac!y | 
much as he experiences in Eng? Sy 
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but, if his converſation may be de- 
pended on, he preferred his humble 


penſion here, to double the amount 


in his own country. His affiſtance 
to every Engliſhman who wiſhed to 
viſit Italy, his readineſs to give or 
procure recommendations was con- 
42nt, and many have received ci- 
vilities and attentions from his fa- 
mily, who were unconſcious that 
requeſts for that purpoſe had been 
tranſmitted. 
Dr. Johnſon was unbroken for five 


and twenty years; the coolneſs which. 


aroſe juſt before the Doctor's death, 
he has ſtared with great fimplicity 
in his Tolondron. It is an addi- 
tional proof of his impatience under 
light or contempt; 


his friend was unimpaired to the 
laf moment of his lite. They had 
been friends in diſtreſs; and one 
evening, when they had agreed to 
go to the tavern, a foreigner in the 
fireets, by a ſpecious tale of diſtreſs, 
emptied the Doctor's purſe of the 


took their ſupper, however, as they 
| had agreed, but when the reckoning 
| came, what was the Doctor's ſur- 
prize upon his recollecting that his 
purſe was totally exhauſted! Baretti 


tecollecting his own diſtreſs.—In 
point of worals, Baretti was irre- 


ireligious: the fact was, poſpibly, 
that he had been diſguſted with the 


and was too old, when he came to 
ingland, to take an attachment to 


His friendſhip with 


but his reve- 
rence of the abilities and worth of 


laſt half guinea it contained; they 


nad fortunately enough to anſwer 
the demand, and has often declared 
that it was impoſſible for him not to 
reverence. a man who could give 
away all that he was worth, Withant | 


proachable ; in regard to faith, he 
Vas rather without religion, than 


religion of Italy before he left it, 


$8: purer doctrines of the Proteſtant 


church : 


tled principles, never held out or 


defended in company, never pro- 


poſed to miſlead or corrupt the 
minds of young people. He ridi- 


culed the libertine publications of 


Voltaire, and the reveries of Rouſ- 
ſeau; he deteſted the philoſophy of 


the French pour les femmes de cham- 
bre, and, though too much of a phi- 


loſopher (in his own opinion) to 
ſubſcribe to any church, he was a 
friend to church eſtabliſhments. 

It this was the leaſt favourable 
part of his character, the beſt was 


his integrity, which was in every 
period of his diſtreſſes conflant and 
He had once treſ- 
paſſed upon Mr. Cadell's Aierality”. 
to the amount of 70 l. with little 
hope of diſcharging the obligation; 
fortune relieved him, by bringing 
him an Eaſtern preſent from a young 


unimpeached. 


lady, who had been one of thoſe 


he took a pleaſure to inſtruct; ſhe | 
was juſt married to Mr. Middleton 
in Bengal, 
among other treaſures, a diamond 
of ſome value; the uſe he made of 
it, was to lodge it in Mr. Cadell's 
hands till it could be fold, and the 


and tranſmitted him, 


debt diſcharged. His regularity in 
every other claim was equally con- 


ſpicuous; his wants he never made | 
known but in the laſt extremity z "8 


and his laſt illneſs, if it was cauſed 


by vexation, would doubtleſs have 
been prevented, by the intervention 
of many friends who were ready to 


ſupply him, if his own ſcruples, 


ſtrengthened by the hopes of re- 
ceiving his due from day to day, 
had not induced him to conceal his 
immediate diſtreſs till it was too 


late to aſſiſt him. 


Such was the character of Joſeph | 
Barerti, as it appeared to the writer 


D 4 | of 


but his ſcepticiſm was 
never offenſive to thoſe who had ſet- 
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of theſe anecdotes. 
never lived with him, may perhaps 
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Thoſe who 


draw contrary inferences from his 
diſputes with Mr. Bowle and Mrs. 


Piozzi; but if any of thoſe who 
knew his courſe of lite, thould think 
more has been ſaid of him than he 


deſerves, the preis is open to their 


| remarks, A panegyriſt might think 
5 himſelf called u poo to reply to them; 


merous correſyondents to be in 


1789. 


but the writer of this account, know. 


ing what he has ſaid is the ruth, 
cannot object to other truths being 


laid before the public. 


be ſome ſatisfaction | 


formed, that every letter in his pol. 
ſeſſion was burnt without inſpe bc 
tion.“? 


NATURA“ 


Having inſerted i in our Aua! Re- 


7 John Hunter, Ey; tending to 
y av that the Wolf, Jackal, and 
Dog, are all of the fame Species, 


Letter, adde to Sir Joſeph 

Banks, Bart: 
Fa. From Vol. Ixxix. of the Phi- 
N e 


"SER, 


nour of preſenting to this 
learned ſociety, a paper to prove 


to be of the ſame tpecies. But as 
the complete proof of the wolf being 
dog, which conſiſted in the halt- 
bred” puppy breeding again, had not 
een under my own inſpection, al- 
[though ſufficiently well- authenti 

cite, I ſaved a female of one of 
the half-bred puppies, mentioned in 
that paper, in hopes of being my- 
elf a witneſs of the fact; but when 


de unluekily mifſed that opportu- 


Poppy has had young, which is 
tqully ſatisfactory to me as if my 
aun tad bred. John Symmons, eſq; 
0 Milbank, has had a female wolf 
i his poſſeſſion for ſome time, who 


Ws lined ** a Wa and brought 


NATURAL 


giſter for 1787, the Ob/ervations 
ae "ſhall add his Si elementary 5 


in Proof of that 


FN the year 1787 I had the ho- 


the Wolf, the Jackal, and the Dog 


e period of impregnation arrived, 


ity, However, another half-bred 


HISTORY. 


forth ſeveral puppies, which I had 
the honour of ſeeing with you, This 
was a very ſhort time after the brood 


had been produced by Mr. Gough's 


wolf, the ſubject of my former pa- 
per, therefore the puppies were 
Theſe 


nearly of an age with mine 
puppies Mr. Symmons has reared; 
only one of them was a fem le, and 


ſhe had much more of the dr 
or wolf in her than any of the reſt 


of the ſame litter. I communicated 


my wiſh to Mr, Symmons, that ei- 


cher his puppy or mine ſhould prove 
the fact to our own knowledge; + 


which he immediately, with great 


readinels, acceded to. On the 16th, 
17th, and 18th of December, 1788, 
this bitch was lined by a dog, and 
on the 18th of February ſhe brought 


eight puppies, all of which ſhe now 
rears. If we reckon from the 16th 


of December, ſhe went 64 days; 


but if we reckon from the 17th, the 


mean time, then it is 63 days, the 
usual time for a bitch to go with 


pup. Theſe puppies are the ſecond 


remove from the wolf and dog, ſi- 
milar to that given by my Lord 


Clanbraſſil to the Earl of Pembroke, 
which bed again. Ir would have 


proved the ſame fact if ſhe had been 


lined by either a wolf, a dog, or 
one of the males of her own litter, 
| may juſt remark here, that the 


wolf ſeems to have only one time in 
„ EE the 
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the year for impregnation natural 


to her, and that 1s in the month of 
December; for every time Mr. 


Gough's wolf has been in heat was 
in this month, and it proves to be 

the ſame month in which Mr. Sym- 
mons's wolf was in heat; for his 
half-bred wolf is nearly of the ſame 
gage with mine, and the time ſhe 
was in heat was alſo the ſame with 
that of her own mother, and tke 
preſent brood correſponds in time 


with the brood of Mr. Gough's 


_ wolf, ag 
I am, &c. To 
Joux HunrTzs,” 
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| fr Account of the Moving of a Bog, 
and the Formation of a Lake, in 
the County of Galway, Ireland. 


gt TB as — 


Zy Ralph Ouſftey, E,; M. R. I. A. 


From the T. ranſactions 


Royal Iriſh Academy, 
O. S. a very remarkable 


at the bog of Addergoole, about a 


of the 


mile and an half from the town of 


Dunmore, county of Galway. As 

James Carroll, Eſq; * of Killeeny, 
ſuperintended his men cutting turf, 
about eleven o' clock in the fore- 
noon, the day being very ſultry, he 
_ obſerved a ſudden and alarming ga- 


thering of the clouds juſt over his 


head, and had ſcarce time to warn 


his labourers of the approaching 


ſtorm, when the moſt violent and 
ſurprizing rain, ever remembered, 
aſſailed them, accompanied with a 


dreadful though unknown noiſe, 


rot ſo loud, but as tremendous as 
thunder, alittle to the eaſt of where 


they food : though che men ran in- 


A brexet major in Queen Anne's reign. 
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fore they got half way. 


ther, continued little more than 31 
hour, at the concluſion of which tj 


phænomenon much more extras, 
nary ; they ſaw the turbary thy 


by the river's fide, called Higgins 
Park, where it ſpread and fertleg 


ceſſantly towards an adjacent y;3 
lage, they were wet to tie lan be 


This ſhower, Or water.-ſpopt ra 
turf-catters were preſented wich! 


had juſt left, containing about te 
acres, floating as it were after then 
till it ſubſided at laſt upon a pig 
of low pafture of near thirty zc;> 


covering the whole, to the aſtonil | 
ment of numbers, and the ver | 
great loſs of Major Carol]; as j | 
inſtantly became, and fiill cont | 
nues, the wetteſt and moſt uaprojy 
able piece of bog in the why } 
cunny..- 
Another and more con fiderah! : 
injury immediately tucceeded this y 
the moving bog completely choake t 
up the river, which conlequent! 
overflowed the back grounds, af * 
before evening a lough or lakeq 4 
near fifty-five acres covered the d 
jacent fields. Major Carol's kn 
bottom meadow of thirty acres 1 
in a few hours perfectly transform 
into water: fifteen acres allo ( 
meadow, of the lands of Adcergooll © 
belonging to poor tenants, iba! 
the ſame fate, which, with tne: nc 
acres of bog that moved, maze Wl co 
the number mentioned above , 10 Þr 
ing a conſiderable lough in ha] Vt 
day's time, to the great prejuugll {:: 
of many, and ſurprize as wel 
terror of the neighbourhood. i ''« 
The lake naturally 1ncreal ng 7e: 
every hour, Major Carroll in a 
days collected a great number dip 
labourers, and began to make ler 


l; 


NATURAL 


large drain to carry the water by 
the ſhorteſt cut to the bed of the 
river, now dry: but perceiving the 
new-formed lough forcing itſelf into 
another line, he aſſiſted its operations, 
and without much trouble formed 
the preſent courſe of the river to its 


junction with the antient channel, 


below the late formed bog. Before 
the paſſage was finiſhed, and the 
lake let run, it was ſuppoſed to have 


covered three hundred acres ; but in 


ſeven or eight days it diminiſhed to 
fifty or ſixty acres, of which extent 
t Hill continues. The river below 
the new bog was nearly dry for more 
than a mile, and children of ten or 


fiſh, even in the deepeſt holes. 


here, are bounded by the eſtate of 
the preſent Earl of Louth, who has 
been often on the premiſes, and is 
well £ cquainted with the above par- 
ticulars.“ 1 5 e 


8 , ** —— 


es the — 


An Account of an Aurora Borealis 
ſeen in full Sunſhine. By the Rev. 


Work. 


« + HF following phænomenon 


communicating to the Academy, 
Principally with a view to learn 
whether any other perſon has ob- 
Erved a ſimilar one at any time. 


there was a very bright aurora bo- 


united, as uſual, in the pole of the 
Upping needle. I have always ob- 
lerred that an aurora borealis ren- 
bers the ſtars remarkably wiiteady 


HISTORY. 


in the teleſcope. The next morn. 


twelve years old deſtroyed all the 


Moſt of 'che grounds mentioned 


Henry Usſher, . 
and M. R. I. 4. — From the ſame 


1 being very uncommon, if 
not entirely new, 1 think it worth 


On Saturday night, May 24,1788, 


tealis, the coruſcating rays of Which 


ing, about eleven, finding the ſtars 
flutter much, I examined the ſtate 
of the {xy, and ſaw whitiſh rays 
aſcending from every part of the 
horizon, all tending to the pole of 


the dipping needle, where at their 
union they formed a ſmall thin and 
white canopy, fimilar to the lumi- 
nous one exhibited by an aurora in the 


night, Theſe rays coruſcated or 


ſhivered from the horizon to their 


point of union. | : 
Theſe effects were diſtinctly ſeen 
by three different people, and their 


point of union marked ſeparately by 


each of them. VV 
There is certainly no reaſon for 
confining the effects of aurora bo- 


realis to the night, although it then 


makes its moſt magnificent diſplay, 


ky. 


genious member of 


geſted by an in 


this Academy, thould be inflamma- 
ble air in a ſtate of inflammation, 
the water ſo produced by ſuch in- 


ſlammation might ſatisfactorily ac- 
count for this unſteadineſs of the 


rays, whether we ſuppoſe it either | 


in the act of abſorption, or in the 


ſtate of veſicular vapour deſcend- 


ing from the upper regions of the 
atmoſphere. © | 


Thar 


43 


contraſted by the darkneſs of the 


he tumulous motion of the 
ſtars at certain times in ſerene ſkies 
bas been taken notice of by the 
Abbe De La Caille, at the Cape of 
Good Hope; and M. De La Lande 
remarks, that ſometimes, when a 
ſouth-weſt wind prevails at Paris, the 
ſame effect is produced, An aurora 
borealis in this country is generally 
_ ſucceeded by a ſouth-weſt wind, and 
frequently the wind veers round to 
that point during its appearance; 
now if this phænomenon, as ſug- 
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That inflammable air, at leaſt ſome quency of this appearance . te: 


ſpecies of it, contains iron. cannot 


well be diſputed, as its eſtect on an 


infuſion or tincture of galls ſh ews 
the preſence of iron. That there 


is ſome connection, hitherto incx-. 
plored, between magnetiſm and the 


aurora borealis ſeems highly pro- 
bable. The unſteadinefs of the 


magnetic needle during the appear- 
ance of this phænomenon is known 
to every one, 
connection; the union of the radli 
of a ſtrong aurora borealis in the 
pole of the dipping needle ſtrength - 
ens the fame conjecture, which is 
ſtill further confirmed by the ſitu- 
ation of the luminous northern arch, 

generally the firſt ſymptom of Aa 

ſtrong aurora, and from whence, in 
All pr cobability, the name was taken; 


and indicates ſuch 


for che higheit point of this arch is 


alyays found in the 9 meri- 
dian. | 

This e bes is certainly 
more common now than it was a 
century or even half a century ago; 
this I find moſt people, even the! noſt 


illiterate, agreed in. Upon exa- 
mining the accounts of the authen- 
ticated appearances of the aurora 
borealis, ſo ca arefully collected by 
the celebrated De Mairay, I per- 


celve a chaſm in the liſt of obſerv- 


ations for about forty years in the 


laſt century i in the middle of which 


chaim, nearly, is the year 1001, in 
which year we are told the variatio 

of the needle at Paris was o. We e 
ſeem alſo to collect from the ſame 


author's reſearches that the fre- 


read from top to bottom, 


1789. 


have decreaſed with lie diminntiog 
of the caſtern variation, nd it now 
ſeems to increaſe with 1 nicreaing 
weſtern variation. Wha: re al con. 
neQion there may be be tween the 
variation of the needle aud the ay. 
rora burcalts, or the caulc of it, J 


acknowledge mylelf entirely igno- 


rant; but perh aps this trifling Hine 


may engage the attention of others 


who have both more leiſure and abi. 
hrics for ſuch an intereſtin, 3 dilqui- 
fition.”? | | 


— 


— 


4 7 able crntaining an authentic Sto 
ment of the Population «of China 
divided into Provinces; made in th 

27th Tear of the Reign of Rien- 
Long; 1. e. lu 1761. — 70; the 
Tx anjuation F Abbe Sroler“ 5 Ve. 
1 5 China. 


Ce Hi Sdtat te of the populat: 


of China, Which may 0 


Conlſdeded as peculiarliy authe a 


was taken from the Tribe acer 


Lands there, and received in! rance 
in 1779. 
characters; but an explanation of 
theſe characters is added by Clit 
neſe words correſponding to. them, 
which were or lated into French 


It is written in Cline! 
þ 
1 


at Pe-king, copy of this eri 
ginal piec ce fol! ows; but it matt be 
becauſe 
the Chineſe lines are 5 it 
15 alſo neceſlary to obſerve, that the 
ouan Of the ( hincle is equal to tel 
thouſand. 
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CHONG M IN CHOU: | 
ALL THE PEOPLE NUMBERED. 
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Pet, hundred 
Ci, $ fro 
lis are go 7 
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Ching, province 
great 
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* Ka a, is . 
into two provinces; one of 


| which i is called Ngan-hoel; - 


the other, Kiang- ſou. 
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Y, one 5 
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Nan, men Siao, /:/tle 1 [ 
Niu, women 1 Nan, men Che, > egbieen ( 
Kong, in all | Niu, onen e | N 
3 5 Kong, . 1 
Then, thouſand Pa, eight | Thy ſever Y 
Ou, fve | Pei, 8 e 1 TD hundred P 
Pei, 1 Pa, erght | Fa 7 1 
4, 5 op | Ouan | Che. e. are 0 
Chi, 2 { Leou, fx .*.- - | VO; ſur | k1 
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| Kieou, nine 


Se, Ouan 
Che, 9 Tit, /ever 
V, ane Then, thou/and 
{Ouan { Ou, five 
Eul, tavo Pei, hundred 
Then, !hou/and Deo, 
A. | ee | Che, ne 
Che, & Hurteen Tſi, fever _ Ces 
Se J „ 165,797,597. 
EE 
| . Y QUANG-s1, 
| $x-rcnovan. | Ching, province 
Ching, province a, great 
Ta, great Sia, IAittle 
Siao, tile Nan, men 


Niu, <vomer 
Kong, in all 
San, three 
Pei, Hundred 
Kieou 
Che, 4 mmety 
Se, "flu | 


.t Onan 


II, ben 
| Tien, thouſand 


| Se, four 


Pol. hundred 


1 fourteen 


13.947.414. 
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IT ſien, thou/and Nan, men Eul, | 

Pa, eight N 1855 de ˖jmů | Che, £9 | y 
Pei, hundred | | Kong), in all | Eul, ro Os : 
Eul, * San, three [ 3402, 722] 
12.078, 802. 5 Pei, hundred 1 te 
Se, ert 5 | KIEN-LONG, . 
„ NIX. . ] Che, 4 | . 
Kor TCHEOU =. þ Ouan | Eul, Went. Inc 
15 „ Eul, eo e b 
Ching, province Then, thoufand Dt Leou, Ax 10 
Ta, great e Jus 4 Nien, year | 15 
: Siao, little | P ei, ö VIEHATER 1 he 
col 


If we add all theſe quantities, we ſhall have, far the ſum total 


5 of the inhabitants of China in 1761, which was the twenty-ſixth the 
year of the reign of Kien-long, one hundred and ninety-eight = wel 
ag e two hundred and fourteen. thouſand, five hundred 8 = ti 
This repifter was accompanied as it can be proved by facts e 


with a comparative ſtate of the po- 
pulation in the twenty- fifth and 
twenty -ſixth years of the reign of 
Kien-leng, or in 1760 and 1761. In 
the former, there were found to be 
in China 190, $37,977 mauths; in the 
ſecond, 198, 214.553; there was 
therefore an increaſe of 1,376,576 
in the courſe of one year only. 
But, twenty years have elapſed ſince 
the es of this numeration; and, 


— 


8 


the population of China, fur 1 long 


preſent two hundred millions Of in. 


time paſt, has been progreſive!y in- 
creaſing, may we not tence pte. 
ſume, that this empire contin at 


— 


"IE — 9 


« The e 15 ad 8 
From the Jane. 


"HE fine Porcelai un of China 
| 1s fo celebrated, that we 
cannot omit giving ſome account of 

the manner of preparing the paſte of 
Which it is made. This ſubſtance 1s 
produced by the mixture of two 


ſorts of earch; one of which is called r 


 pe-tun-!ſe, and the other, 4as-/iz ; 
the latter is intermixed with ſmall 
mining particles; the other is purely 
white, and very fine to the touch. 
Theſe firſt materials are carried to 


the manufactories in the ſhape of 


3 


habitants ? It will, no dacht, be 21. 4 
lowed, that there 15 no {oy rel an n Ind | 
the Ba as who Commands ſo many nou! 
people united in the ſame ſoci ay, dre 
and Sor erned by the amc lass.“ 10 
Id! 

e ee e f thi 
55 : * 1 
bricks, The Pe-t An- 75 5 Which 15 19 b. 15 
3 is nothing elſe but tr2g men 1. 
of rock taken from certain quires md 
and reduce d to powder. H. vez ind is 1: 
of Kone is not fit for this purpoſe re þ 
The colour of tha, ce Hic 2 78 1 204 9 Arati 
the Chineſe, ought to ie es 
tonvards green. "A1 large ion clubi . 
uſed for breaking theſe pieces en 
ack; they are acer ards put iet, 

7 :chontars'; ; and, by means. of lever 45 
headed with ſtone bound rour 0 wc. 
iron, they are reduced to a very He 
powder. Theſe levers are pul Wl, 
action either by the labour of mk; 
or by water, in the ſame manlet e, 

ch Vox 
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the hammers of our paper-mills. 
The duſt afterwards collected, is 
irown into a large veſſel full of wa- 
ter, which is ſtrongly ſtirred with an 
ion ſhovel. When it has been left 
to ſettle for ſome time, a kind of 
cream riſes on the top, about four 
inches in thickneſs, which is ſkimmed 
of and poured into another veſſel 
fled with water; the water in the 
£{ veſſel is ſtirred ſeveral times, 
ad the cream which riſes is {till 
collected, until nothing remains but 


the coarſe dregs, which, by their own 


weight, precipitate to the bottom: 
thele dregs are carefully collected, 
and pounded ane “. 

With regard to what is taken 


emain in the ſecond until it is form- 
ed into a kind of cruſt at the bot- 


ens quite clear, it is poured off, 
the ſediment may not be diſturbed; 


culds proper for drying it. Be- 


Rate Ry 


ls labour than the pe-tun-t/e. Na- 
re has a greater ſhare in the pre- 
ration of it. There are large 
Ines of it in the boſoms of certain 


fich conſiſts of a kind of red earth. 
tele mines are very deep, and the 


ne through the ſame proceſs as 
}e-tun-tje, Father d'Entrecolles 
abs that the earth called cre de 


You. XXXI. 


ſtom the firſt veſlel, it is ſuffered to 


om. When the water above it 
j gently inclining the veſſel, that 
nd the paſte 18 thrown into large 
e it is entirely hard, it is divided 
mo imall ſquare cakes, which are 
ld by the hundred. The colour 


f this paſte, and its form, have oc- 
aoned it to receive the name of 


buntains, the exterior ſtrata of 


l is found in ſmall lumps, that 
F formed into bricks, after having 


lte, or St. Paulo: earth, has much 


affinity to the Hain, although thoſe 
{mall thining particles are not ob- 
ſerved in it which are interſperſed in 


the latter. . 
It is from the KAao-lin, that fine 


porcelain derives all its ſtrength; if 


we may be allowed the expreſſion, 
it ſtands it in ſtead of nerves. It is 


very extraordinary, that a ſoft earth 
ſhould give ſtrength and conſiſtency 
to the pe-7un-7/e, which is procured 
from the hardeſt rocks. 
_ Chineſe merchant told F. d*'Entre- 
colles, that the Engliſh and Dutch 


A rich 


had purchaſed ſome of the pe-tun-t/e, 


which they tranſported to Europe, 


with a deſign of making porcelain ; 
but, having carried with them none 
of the 4ao-/72, their attempt proved 
abortive, as they have ſince acknow- 
ledged. They wanted, ſaid this Chi- 


neſe, laughing, 10 form a body the 
fleſh of which fpould ſupport igel 


without Bones. 


The Chineſe have diſcovered, 
within theſe ſew years, a new ſab- _ 


ſtance proper to be employed in the 


compoſition of porcelain, It is a 
ſtone, or rather ſpecies of chalk, 
called 5ce-che, from which the phy- 
ficians prepare a kind of draught. 
that is iaid to be deterſive, aperient, 
+ +... and cooling. The manufacturers of 
The 4a0-/iz which is uſed in the 
mpoſition of porcelain, requires 


porcelain have thought proper to 


employ this ſtone inſtead of 4as-lin. 


It is called hoa becauſe it is gluti- 
nous, and has a great reſemblance to 


ſoap. Porcelain made with Hache 


is very rare, and much dearer than 
any other. It has an exceeding fine 


grain, and, with regard to the paint- 
ing, if it be compared with that of 
the common porcelain, it appears to 


ſurpaſs it as much as vellum does pa- 


per. This porcelain is, beſides, ſo _ 


light, that it {ſurpriſes thoſe who are 


accuſtomed to handle other kinds; 
u is alſo much more brittle; and it 
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per degree of tempering it. 
Hlea. che is ſeldom uſed in forming 


8 
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is very difficult to hit upon the pro- 


the body of the work; the artiſt is 
contented ſometimes with making it 
into a very fine fize, in which the 


veſſel is plunged when dry, in order 


that it may receive a coat before it 


is painted and varniſhed : by theſe 
means, it acquires a ſuperior degree 
of beauty. „ LCF» 
When Hoa- che is taken from the 
mine, it is waſhed in rain or river 


water, to ſeparate it from a kind of 


yellow earth which adheres to it. It 
is then pounded, put into a tub filled 
with water, to diſſolve it, and after- 
wards formed into Cakes like 4as-lin, 
Wee are aſſured, that Ha- che, when 


prepared in this manner, without the 


mixture of any other earth, is alone 
ſufficient to make porcelain, It 
ſerves inſtead of Lac-lin; but it is 
much dearer. Kaolin coſts only 
ten pence ſterling ; the price of H 
che is half-a- crown: this difference 
therefore greatly enhances the va- 


lue of porcelain made with the lat- 


8 


Curiors Account of a young Leveret 


nurtured by. a Cat. — Extracted 


from the Natural Hiſtory and Anti- 
fuities of Selborne, in the Cenuty 
of Southampton, the Rev. Mr. 


White. 


— E have remarked in a form- 


er letter how much incon- 


gruous animals, in a lonely ſtate, 
may be attached to each other from 
a ſpirit of ſociality; in this it may 


not be amiſs to recount a different 
motive which has been known to 
create as ſtrange a fondneſs. 


My friend had a little helpleſs le- 
veret brought to him, which the ſer- 


" vants fed with mille in a ſpoon, and 


ſuppoſed to be gone the way of moſt 


e. However, in about a fort- 
night, as the maſter was fitting in 


complacency, ſuch as they uſe to- 
gambolling after, which proved to 


ported with her milk, and continued 
to ſupport with great affection. 


nurtured by a carnivorous and pre- 
of feles, the murium leo, as Linnæus 


is its natural prey, is not ſo caly to 
Geese. | 


from the procuring her teats to be 


ſhe became as much delighted with | 


of that ſtrange circumſtance which 


matvellous that Romulus and Remus, 


about the ſame time his cat kittened, 
and the young were diſpatched and 
buried. The hare was ſoon loſt, and 


fondlings, to be killed by ſome dog 


his garden in the dufk of the even- 
ing, he obſerved his cat, with tail 
erect, trotting towards him, and call. 
ing with little ſhort inward note; of 


wards their kittens, and ſomething 


be the leveret, that the cat had ſup. 


Thus was a graminivorous animal 


daceous one! | | 
Why ſo cruel and ſanguinary a 
beaſt as a cat, of a ferocious genus 


calls it, ſhould be affected with any 
tenderneſs towards an animal whit: 


This itrange affection probably 
was occaſioned by that deſiderium, 
thoſe tender maternal feelings, which 
the loſs of her kittens had awakened 
in her breaſt; and by the compla- 
cency and eaſe ſhe derived to herſelf 


drawn, which were too much dil | 
tended with milk, till, from habit, 


this fondling as if it had been her 
JJ. 
This incident is no bad ſolution 


grave hiſtorians, as well as the poets, 
aſſert, of expoſed children being 
ſometimes nurtured by female wild 
beaſts that probably had loſt theilt 
young. For it is not one Whit more 


m 
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in their infant ſtate, ſhould be nurſed 
by a ſhe-wolf, than that a poor little 
ſucking leveret ſhould be foſtered 


kin.” 


——— 
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—— 


pents and Plants in the Country of 


Narrative of Four Fournies into the 
Country of the Hottentots and Cat- 
fraria, in the Years 1787, 8, 9, by 
Licutenant Paterſon. | | 


moſt poiſonous of theſe rep- 


about eighteen inches long: its head, 
which is very flat, is 50 5 in pro- 
portion to the ſize of the 

ſmall ſcales, which the inhabitants 
call horns, riſing over its eyes. 


from the mortal nature of its bite, 
particularly abounds in the country 
of the Boſlhmen and Nimiqua Hot- 
tentots, who uſe its poiſon in prefe- 
rence to that of all others, for pot- 
ſoning their arrows. The Boſhmen, 
indeed, who have no cattle of their 


bows for ſubſiſtence, ſeem to have 
deen furniſhed by nature with this 
potſon as their only defence againſt 
tier numerous enemies. Impelled 
by hunger, they often quit the 
dountains and plunder the Dutch 
Peaſants of their cattle; and, were 
not for theſe poiſonous weapons, 
lier would be unable to withitand 
dr elcape trom the parties which in 
teſs caſes are ſent againſt them; 
thus armed, ſeveral of the Dutch 
ug been killed, and many have 
2 eſcaped with life from their 
Wngs, 


The uſnal mode of preparing this 


and cheriſhed by a bloody grimal - 


the Hottentots.Extracted from a 


« FY*HE Horned Snake, is the 


tles; it is of a greyiſh colour, and 
ody, with 


impoſſible. 
This ſerpent, ſo truly formidable 


den, and depend entirely on their 


8 is by bruiſing the whole 
ſnake till it becomes of the conſiſt- 
ence of a gum: a ſmall quantity of 
this ſubſtance is then tied on the 
point of the arrow with ſmall finevs: 
two or more barbs are ſormed in the 


arrow to prevent its quitting the 


hene Account of the poiſonous Ser- | 


This poiſon is ſometimes mixed 


with others, to form a preparation 
called rot poiſon, which, as I Was 
informed by a peaſant of the coun- 


try, produces a mortification with- 
out much pain. The wife of a Dutch 
peaſant travelling to the Cape, was 


attacked in the night by a party of 


Boſhmen, who came to ſteal her 


_ cattle ; ſhe received a wound from 


an arrow on her ſhoulder; and fo 
rapid was the effect of the poiſon, 
that before ſhe reached the Cape, 
her breaſts came off, and a cure was 
This and many other 


inſtances have been related to me 


by the country people. I ſhall not 


attempt to vouch for the truth of 
them; but they are generally be- 


lieved at the Cape. Many Hottentots 


die of the bite of Joes ſerpents; 


but I have ſeen ſeveral who had re- 


covered; though, from what I could 
learn, they had no mode of cure but 


the actual cautery. 


The Koujo-band, or Carter-ſnabe, 


is another of the poiſonous reptiles 


of that country: It is particularly 
dangerous to travellers, as it reſem- 
bles the ſoil ſo much in colour, that 
it is not readily perceived. The 


Kouje-band is ſmall, and ſeldom ex- 


ceeds eighteen inches in length. I 
imagine it to be the Covra Manilla 


of the Eaſt Indies. This tribe is 


ſaid to occaſion almoſt inſtant death. 


But, as all ſnakes loſe a conſiderable 
portion of their poiſonous. quality by 
repeating their bite, there may be 
times 4 55 he poiſon is not fo 


2 ſrong, 
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ſtrong, or ſo mortal. I had an oppor- 
tunity of ſeeing a farmer, at the hot 
baths near the Cape, who had been 
bitten by a kouſe-band in the foot. 
For ſome time after the circumſtance 
happened, he found great benefit 
from bathing the wounded part with 
cold water, mixed with a large quan- 
tity of ſalt, When I ſaw him he had 
been lame for two years. When- 
ever he took much exerciſe, it occa- 
| Hioned aſwelling in the leg, to which 
the warm bath afforded a temporary 
relief. . „ 8 

The Yellow Snake, which differs 
only in colour from the Covra Ca- 
pella, or hooded ſnake of India, is 


tremely poiſonous, their ſize and 
bright yellow colour renders it eaſy 
to avoid them. ö 
to eight feet in length. The yellow 
ſnake is moſtly found in rat-holes. 
After eating theſe animals, which 
form the chief part of its food, it 
takes poſſeſſion of their holes: this 
renders it dangerous for travellers 
to lie down in any place where there 
are traces of this deſtructive rep- 
The Hottentots procure the poi- 
ſon of this ſnake by diſſecting the 
bag from its mouth, and dipping 
ſinews, which they afterwards tie on 
the points of their arrows, in the li- 
quid it contains. 5 
The Puff Adder, which has its 
name from blowing itſelf up to near 


a foot in circumference, is of a 


greyiſh colour, and about three feet 
and a half in length: it is conſider- 


ably thicker than any I ever ſaw in 


that country: its head is large and 
flat; the poiſon- teeth about an inch 
long, and hooked. The puff adder 
1s extremely dangerous to cattle. In 
one of my excurſions in the country, 
a horſe of mine was bit by one of 


Jet black, with white ſpots, from three 


middle. 
frequently found here. Though ex- 


from eighteen to twenty inches long, 
They are from four 
of fire. The Hottentots call it kill. 


the Cape of Good Hope, I had tie 


preſerved in ſpirits, for further in- 


them in the mouth, while grazing, W 
and ſurvived the wound but two 8 
gays... 5 5 

The Spring Adder is a very dan. | 
gerous, but uncommon ſnake; it is 


to four feet long, and proportionably . 
thick. When colonel Gordon (now W 
commander in chief at the Cape) 
was in that country, in the year ſe. 
venteen hundred and ſeventy-five, 
he mentioned to me a circumſtance f 
of his having met two flave boys | 
chaſed by a ſpring adder, which 
ſeemed to be gaining ground upon | 
them, when he ſhot it through the | 


The Nrebr Snake; which is morel 
beautiful than any of the others, is I 


and very thin: it is belted with | 
black, red, and yellow; and when M 
near, at night, has the appearance | 


mel 55 | Y 
Theſe fix ſpecies of ſerpents, about 


opportunity of ſeeing ; and brought 
home ſpecimens of moſt of them, 


ſpection. I however regret much, 
that, as my chief object was the col- 
lection of plants, I had it not in my 
power to remain long enough in any} 
one place to make ſuch experiments] 
on their ſeveral poiſons as might have 
enabled me 'to have given a clear 
account of their effects from my 
own obſervation. There are, I have 
no doubt, many other ſnakes in that 
country with Which we are as Jer 
unacquainted. One, which is cal 
the Spoog Slang, or Spitting Snake | 
has been mentioned to me by the in- 
habitants of the country, who lay 1 
will throw its poiſon to the diſtancs 
of ſeveral yards; and that people 


have been blinded by them; * 


derer came under my own inſpec- 
ton. | 

The Black or Rock Scorpion, 1s 
nearly as venomous as any of the 
ſerpent tribe. A farmer who reſided 


; at a place called the Parle, near the 
Cee, was ſtung by one in the foot, 


during my ſtay in the country, and 

died in a few hours. | 
Doctor Syde, one of the Cape 

phyſicians, informed me that ſeveral 


lung by ſcorpions, and that he found 
a! to be the beſt antidote he ever 
tned, The natives of India hold 
the part wounded as near to the fire 


which, they ſay, produces a perfect 
cure. 8 : | G 
I ſhall here add a few obſervations, 
which occurred to me while ſerving 
in the ſouthern army in the Eaſt In- 
ies, reſpecting ſome of our ſoldiers 
who were bitten by ſnakes in that 
campaign. 


bound with the ſmall ſnake called 
the Cxvra Manilla, which is well 
known to be very poiſonous. The 
dramins tell us that they can admi- 
nter complete relief in the moſt 
leſperate caſes ; but their mode of 
pattice has hitherto been kept a 
keret from Europeans. Colonel 
Fullarton, however, procured a ſmall 


| # had an opportunity of proving 


ade effegs of them. One of our 
et depoys was bitten, and ſo ill that 
de deſpaired of his life. The co- 


el pave him one of the pills, which 

tmed to act as a very ſtrong opiate 

it ſome time, and threw him into 

a delrium; in two days, however, 

be man was erfectly recovered. 
We had ol 
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people had been brought to him 


poſſible, for a conſiderable time, 


The übern coontries of Indoſtan 


box of their pills from the reverend 
Mr. Swartz, a miſſionary at Tan- 
re; and at the fiege of Carrore, 


fo a ſecond proof of 


SON. 33 


their utility, though the man did not 


appear to be ſo ill as on the former 


occaſion. I was witneſs to a third 


caſe, where we could not procure 
theſe pills. A ſervant of lieutenant _ 
Smith, in the ſame regiment with 


myſelf, was bitten. The lieutenant 
gave him nothing but brandy and 
hot Madeira wine, and kept him in 


a ſtate of intoxication for twenty-_ 
four hours; the next day the pain 
was gone, but the man continued in- 


diſpoſed for ſome time. 


A ſoldier in the ſeventy-eighth 
regiment, after a wound from a ſer- 


pent, was ſo ill that his whole body 


was diſcoloured, and he was conſi- 
dered as incurable by all the ſurge- 
ons in the army. In this caſe we 


could not have recourſe to the Bra- 


min's pills; and it was thought that 
nothing but the ſtrength of his con- 


ſtitution could have ſaved him. 
Another circumſtance, reſpecting 


the bite of ſnakes, which happened 


near Bengal, will not, I flatter my- 
ſelf, be deemed unworthy of atten- 


tion: — When a brigade was canton - 
ed, the houſes had not been inhabited 
for ſome time before. Soon after 
they went in, there were ſome men 


found dead in the morning; for 


which fact they were totally unable 


to account. The diſaſter, however, 


was ſoon diſcovered to proceed from 
the bite of ſnakes. On ſearching, 


they found. vait numbers of theſe 


animals in the holes of the mud- 
walls; the greateſt part of which 
they killed. They were then ad- 
viſed to lay a quantity of onions and 
garlick about their rooms, in the 
inſide; and after that, no further 


traces of them were perceived. 
It is much to be wiſhed that any 


certain remedy for the bite of thoie 


poiſonous animals could be diſcover- 


ed, and ſuch as might be carried in 
5 3b 8 
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the traveller's pocket, when pro- 
ceeding on a long journey. Bota- 
nĩſts, or naturaliſts, are more expoſed 
than any other claſs of men, as they 
are conſtantly wandering in the fields 
among ſhrubs and E where they 
cannot diſcover thoſe reptiles ſo rea- 
dily as thoſe who confine themſelves 
to beaten paths. It is ſeldom they 


can carry a bed with them; and 
when lying on the ground, they are 
in danger of turning themſelves on 
| thoſe venomous creatures, who often 


creep near the human body for the 
ſake of warmth. It 1s not uncom- 
mon for them to get into beds, as I 
have myſelf obſerved in the Eaft 


Indies. | 


Though there are few countries 
iu the world which abound more 


with deleterious vegetables than the 


country adjacent to the Cape of 
Good Hope, yet the principal dan- 


ger, to the traveller, reſults from 


the animated part of the creation; 
be can always avoid the one, when 


he cannot apprehend the other. I 
am onlv acquainted with four of the 


former kind, which are commonly 


employed as inſtruments of deſtruc- 
6 „„ 


The firſt is a large bulbous plant, | 
Amaryllis Difticha, which is called 


mad poiſon, from the effects uſually 
produced on the animals which are 


wounded by the weapons impreg- 
nated with it. The natives prepare 
this poiſon in the following manner: 


they take the bulbs, about the time 


when they are putting out their 
leaves, and cutting them tranſverſely, 


extract a thick fluid, which is kept 


in the ſun till it comes quite of the 


conſiſtence of gum.” It is then put 
up for uſe; and the method of lay - 
ing 1t on their arrows has been al- 
ready deſeribe l.. 


The hunters employ this ſpecies 


ing penetrated the muſcular parts. 


tious not to ſuffer them to enter into 


ducing this plant. 
Ihe ſecond is a ſpecies of F,. 


| commonly uſed for poiſoning the 


drink; and a ſtranger, who travels in 
that country, muſt be very careful 
in examining the ſpring before he 


of poiſon chiefly for the purpoſe of 
killing ſuch animals as are intended 
for food, ſuch as antelopes and other 
ſmall quadrupeds. After they are 
wounded, they can, and do in gene- 
ral, run for ſeveral miles; and it 
frequently happens that they are not 
found till the pext day, notwith. | 
ſtanding the poiſonous ſubſtance hay. 


When the leaves of this plant are 
young, the cattle are very fond of 
them, though they are inſtant death: 
the farmers therefore are very cau- 


the tracts which are ſuſpected of pro- 


pherbia, which is found in that part | 
of the country which is inhabited by 
Boſhmen, and in the Great Nimiqua Y| 
Land. The gum of this is alſo uled | 


for arrows; but the plant is more 


water where the animals reſort to 


drinks. . 32 i 
This plant grows from about ff- | 
teen to twenty feet in height, jend- a 
ing out many branches full of rong | 
ſpines. The natives cut off as many } | 
of the branches as they think ne- : 
ceſſary for the deſtruction of the ant- 
mals they intend to poiſon. They 8 
generally conduct the water a fen 
yards from the ſpring into à pit 
made for the purpoſe; after which 
they put in the evphorbia, and cover 
the ſpring, ſo that the Creatures have | oe 
no choice: and in that country water | 
is very ſcarce; ſometimes it 1s twenty F 
miles from one ſpring of water ,, » 
ahother.. „5 th 
The only animal I ever jaw pol. 's 
ſoned by this means, was a 727 tt 
| Þo 


it had ſcarcely proceeded hall a 
„ „ ro DE from 
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fom the water before it dropped; 
and L was aſſured by the natives tliat 
none eſcaped which drank of ſuch 
water, though they declared tne ficſh 
was not injured by the poiſon. 

The third vegetable poiſon pro- 
ceeds from a ſpecies of Rhus, wiich 
js only found near the Great River, 


or Orange River; and is ſaid to be 


very dangerous. When this poiſon 
js extracting, the operators cover 
their eyes, as the leaſt drop touching 
ther organ would certainly deprive 
them of ſight. It is ſometimes uſed 
for rows. 


bitants; it is a ſmall ſhrubby plant, 

pricing a nut, called by the Dutch, 
olf Gift, or wolf poiſon, which 

they uſe for poiſoning the Hyenas. 


The method of preparing this, is 


by taking the nuts and 1 
25 they do coffee, after which they 


pulverize them: they afterwards take 


tome pieces of meat, or a dead dog, 
which they ſtuff full of the powder, 


voracious hyenas meeting with any 
ting of this kind, ſoon devour it, 


and in general are found dead the 
DO 8 380 oy 
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* Account of the 1 Hiftory f | 
New South Wales. From a Nar- 


rative of the Expedition to Botany 
2 by Captain W. I . 27 the 


Fines, 


T9 the geographical 3 
ledge of this country, ſup- 
plied by captain Cook, and captain 
urneaux, we are able to add no- 
ing, The latter explored the coaſt 
from Van Diemen's Land to the la- 
litude of 39? ſouth; and Cook from 
eint Hicks, which lies 1 in 37 587; 


is certainly pleaſing, 
fied with gentle aſcents, and little 
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to Endeavour Streights. The in- 


termediate ſpace between the end _ 
of Furneaux's diſcovery and Point 


Hicks, is, therefore, the only part of 
the ſouth-eaſt coaſt unknown; and it 


ſo happened on our paſſage thither, | 


owing to the weather, which forbade 


any part of the ſhips engaging with 


the ſhore, that we are unable to pro- 


nounce whether, or not, a ſtreight 
interſects the continent hereabouts : 
though I beg leave to ſay, that 1 


have been informed by a naval 
friend, that when the fleet was of 


this part of the coaſt, a ſtrong let-off 
dne fourth is the only poiſon. | 


really uſeful to the European inha- 


ſhore was 


plainly felt. 


At the Alkane of bo miles inlet; | 
a prodigious chain of lofty moun- 
tains runs nearly in a north and ſouth 
direction, further than the eye can 
trace them. Should nothing inter- 
vene to prevent it, the governor in- 
tends, ſhortly, to explore their ſum- 
mits: and I think there can be little 
doubt, that his curioſity will not go 
unrewarded. If large rivers do exiſt 


in the country, which ſome of us are 
and throw them into the fields. The 


almoſt ſceptical enough to doubt, 


their ſources muſt ariſe amidſt theſe : 


hills; and the direction they run jn, 


for a conſiderable diſtance, muſt be 
either due north, or due ſouth. For 
it is ſtrikingly ſingular that three 


fuch noble harbours as Botany Bay, 
Port Jackſon, and Broken Bay, alike 


end in ſhallows and ſwamps, — 
with mangroves. 


The general face of the country 
being diverſi- 


winding vallies, covered for the moſt 


part with large ſpreading trees, 
which afford a ſucceſſion of leaves 


in all ſeaſons. 


In thoſe places where 
trees are ſcarce, a variety of flower- 


ing ſhrubs abound, moſt of them en- 
tirely new to an European, and ſur- 
_ paſſing in beauty, tragrance, and 
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number, all I ever ſaw in an uncul- 
tivated ſtate: among theſe, a tall 
ſhrub, bearing an elegant white 
flower, which ſmells like Engliſh 
May, is particularly delightful, and 
perfumes the air around to a great 
_ diſtance, The ſpecies of trees are 
few, and, I am concerned to add, the 
wood univerſally of ſo bad a grain, 
as almoſt to preclude a poſſibility of 
uſing it: the increaſe of labour oc- 
caſioned by this in our buildings has 
been ſuch, as nearly to exceed be- 
lief. Theſe trees yield a profuſion 
of thick red gum (not unlike the 
ſanguis draconis) which is found 
ſerviceable in medicine, particularly 
in dyſenteric complaints, where it 
haas ſometimes ſucceeded, when all 
other preparations have failed. To 
_  bluntits acrid qualities, it is uſual to 
combine it with opiates. _ = 
Tue nature of the ſoil is various. 
That immediately round Sydney 
Cove is ſandy, with here and there 
a ſtratum of clay. From the ſand 
we have yet been able to draw very 
little; but there ſeems no reaſon to 
doubt, that many large tracts of land 
around us will bring to perfection 
whatever ſhall be ſown in them. To 
give this matter a fair trial, ſome 
practical farmers capable of ſuch an 
undertaking ſhould be ſent out; for 
the ſpots we have choſen for expe- 
riments in agriculture, in which we 
can ſcarce be ſuppoſed adepts, have 
hitherto but ill repaid our toil, which 
may be imputable to our having 
| Choſen ſuch as are unfay 
our purpoſe. C 
Except from the ſize of the trees, 
the difficulties of clearing the land 
are not numerous, underwood being 
rarely found, though the country is 
not abſolutely without it. Of the 
natural meadows which Mr. Cook 
mentions near Botany Bay, we can 
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ever, grows in every place but the 
luxuriancy, though it is not of the 
ſheep. A few wild fruits are ſome. } 
times procured, among which is the 


ſmall purple apple mentioned by 


pearance of a grape, though in tate | 
more like a green gooſeberry, being 


give no account; none ſuch exif 
about Port Jackſon. Graſs, how. 


ſwamps with the greateſt vigour and 


fineſt quality, and 1s ſound to agree 
better with horſes and cows than 


Su Len . . ut . wir. ws 


Cook, and a fruit which has the ap- 


— —ͤ— 


exceſſively ſour; probably were it 


meliorated by cultivation, it would h 
become more palatable. f 
Freſh water, as I have ſaid before, a 
is found but in inconſiderable quan- e 
tities. For the common purpoles of 7 
life there is generally enough; but p 
we know of no ſtream in the country co 
capable of turning a mill: and the ci 
remark made by Mr. Anderſon, of to 
the dryneſs of the country round | ar 
Adventure Bay, extends without ex- th 
ception to every part of 1t which we di 
have penetrated. a 
Previous to leaving England, I WW by 
remember to have frequently heard WM co 
it aſſerted, that the diſcovery of its 
mines was one of the ſecondary ob- to 
jects of the expedition, Perhaps tin 
there are mines; but, as no perſon WA to 
competent to form a deciſion 15 to pr 
be found among us, I wiſh no one ton 
to adopt an idea, that I mean to im- the 
preſs him with ſuch a belief, when I WW {ar 
ſtate, that individuals, whoſe juzg- of 
ments are not deſpicable, are willing lr 
to think favourably of this conjec- WM fon 
ture, from ſpecimens of ore ſeen in ral 
many of the ſtones picked up here. iro 
J cannot quit this ſubject without air 
regretting, that ſome one capable of Le. 
throwing a better light on it, 15 nol Fn 
in the colony. Nor can J help being ne 
equally concerned, that an exper- Wl who 


for 


enced botaniſt was not {ent Out, the 
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the purpoſe of collecting and de- 
cribing the rare and beautiful plants 


with which the country abounds. 
Indeed, we flattered ourſelves, when 


Maſon, the king's botanical gar- 
dener, who was employed there in 
collecting for the royal nurſery at 


Kew, would have joined us; but it 


ſeems his orders and engagements 
prevented him from quitting that 
beaten track, to enter on this ſcene 
of novelty and variety. | 

To the naturaliſt this country 


exquiſite beauty of plumage, among 
which are the cockatoo, lory, and 
parroquet ; but the bird Which prin- 
opally claims attention is, a ſpe- 
ces of oſtrich, approaching nearer 
tothe emu of South America, than 


uſance, with a ſingle ball, by a 
wt employed for that purpoſe 


complete, was ſeventy pounds, and 


t0 the tip of the beak, ſeven feet 
two inches, though there was reaſon 
to believe it had not attained its full 
growth. On diſſection, many ana- 


af a barn-door fowl, and, after the 
krickeſt ſearch, no gizzard could be 
found ; the legs, which were of a 
nt length, were covered with thick 
ironp ſcales, plainly indicating the 
mal to be formed for living amidit 
clerts; and the foot differed from 
n oſtrich's by forming a triangle, 
nſtead of being cloven. Goldſmith, 
Mole account of the emu is the only 


it the Cape of Good Hope, that 


holds out many invitations.— Birds, 
though not remarkably numerous, 
ae in great variety, and of the moſt 


culty. 
uy other we know of. One of 
them was ſhot, at a conſiderable. 
by the governor ; its weight, when 


is length from the end of the toe 


tomical ſingularities were obſerved: 
tie gall-bladder was remarkably 
aye, the liver not bigger than that 
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one J can refer to, ſays, © that it is 


covered from the back and rump 


« with long feathers, which fall 


« backward, and cover the anus; 


ce theſe feathers are grey on the 
« back, and white on the belly.“ 
The wings are ſo ſmall as hardly ta 
deſerve the name, and are unfur- 
niſned with thoſe beautiful orna- 
ments which adorn the wings of 
the oftrich : all the feathers are ex- 
tremely coarſe, but the conſtruction 
of them deſerves notice they grow 


in pairs from a fingle ſhaft, a ſingu- 


larity which the author I have quot- 
ed has omitted to remark. It may 
be preſumed, that theſe birds are not 
very ſcarce, as ſev2ral have been ſeen, 
ſome of them immenſely large, but 


they are ſo wild, as to make ſhoot- 


ing them a matter of great diffi. 
Though incapable of flying, 
they run with ſuch ſwiftneſs, that 
our fleeteſt greyhounds are left far 
behind in every attempt to catch 


them. The fleſh was eaten, and 


taſted hke beef. | 8 | 
Beſides the emu, many birds of 
prodigious ſize have been ſeen, _ 
which promiſe to increafe the num- 
ber of thoſe deſcribed by naturaliſts, 
whenever we ſhall be fortunate 
enough to obtain them; but among 
theſe the bat of the Endeavour river 
is not to be found. In the woods 


are various little ſongſters, whoſe 


notes are equally ſweet 
tive. „„ 2 

Of quadrupeds, except the Kan- 
gare, 1 have little to ſay. The 


and plain- | 


few met with are almoſt invariably 
of the opoſſum tribe, but even theſe 


do not abound. 'T'o beaſts of prey 
we are utter ſtrangers, nor have we | 
yet any cauſe to believe that they 
exiſt in the country. And happy it 
is for us that they do not, as their 
| e 
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preſence would deprive us of the 25s 
only freſh meals the ſettlement af- 
fords, the fleſh of the kangaroo. 
This ſingular animal is already 
known in Europe by the drawing 
and defcription of Mr. Cook. To 
the drawing nothing can be objected 


but the potition of the claws of the 


| hinder leg, which are mixed toge- 


ther like thoſe of a dog, whereas no 
Juch indiſtinctneſs is to be found in the 


animal | am deſcribing. It was the 
Chevalier de Perrouſe who pointed 
out this to me, while we were com 


paring a #axzgarco with the plate; 


which, as he juſtly obſerved, is cor- 
rect enough to give the world in ge- 


neral a good idea of che animal, but 
not ſuthciently accurate for the man 


of ſcience. 


Of the natural hiſtory of the Kan- 


garos we are ſtill very ignorant. 
We may, however, venture to pro- 


nounce this animal a new ſpecies of 
opoſſum, the female being furniſhed 


with a bag, in which the young is 


contained; and in which the teats 


ate found. Theſe laſt are only two 


in number, a ſtrong preſumptive 


proof, had we no other evidence, 
that the kangaroo brings forth rarely 


more than one at a birth. But this 


3s ſettled beyond a doubt, from more 
than a dozen females having been 
killed, which had invariably but one 
formed in the pouch. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, the animal may be 
looked on as prolific, from the early 
age it begins to breed at, kanga- 
Toos with young having been taken 
of not more than thirty pounds 
weight; and there is room to believe 
that when at their utmoſt growth, 


they weigh not leſs than one hundred 


and fifty pounds. A male of one 


hundred and thirty pounds weig ht 
has been killed, whoſe dimenſions 


were as follows: ??: 


when not hard prefſed, has been 
meaſured, and found to exceed 
twenty feet. 


pulate, and in what manner, we know 
not: the teſticles of the male are} 
placed contrary to the uſual order ot 


do not abound. In ſuminer, the; are 
tolerably plentiful, but for ſome 


Extreme length — 7 by 
Doe of the tail — 3 41 
Do of the hinder legs — 3 2 
D® of the fore paws — 1 7 
Circumference of the tail ax ©* ! 
the root — — 1; 


After this perhaps I ſhall hardy 


be credited, when I affirm that the 
kangaroo, on being brought forth, 


is not larger than an Englifh mouſe, | 
It is, however, in my power to ſpeak | 
poſttively gn this head, as I have ſeen 
more than one inſtance of it, 
In running, this animal confines | 
himſelf entirely to his hinder legs, 


which are poſſeſſed with an extraor- 
dinary muſcular power. Their ſpeed 
15 very great, though not in general 


quite equal to that of a greyhound; | 


but when the greyhounds are fo for- 


tunate as to ſeize them, they are in- 


capable of retaining their hold, from 


the amazing itruggles: of the ani. | 


mal. The bound of the kangaroo, 
At what time of the year they co- 


nature. 


When young, the Kangarco eats} 
tender and well favoured, taſting like} 


veal, but the old ones are more tough 


and ftringy than bull-beef. They 
are not carnivorous, and ſubſiſt alto-| 


together on particular flowers and 


graſs. "Their bleat is mournful, and] 
very different from that of any other 


animal: it is, however, ſeldom heard 
but in the young ones. 0 
_ Fiſh, which our ſanguine hopes 
led us to expect in great quantities 


months 


W 1 IE 


muta ab and. . 
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exceeds Port Jackſon. The French 
once caught near two thouſand fiſh 
in one day, of a ſpecies of grouper. 
to which, from tae form of a bone 
in the head reſembling a helmet, 
have given the name of light ho 

man. To this may be added baſs, 
nullets, ikait, ſoles, leather-jactets, 
and many other ſpecies, all ſo good 
in their kind, as to double our regret 
at their not being more numerous, 
Sharks of an enormous ſize are found 
here. One of theſe was caught by 
the people on board t}. Sirius, 
which meaſured at the ſhouidors fix 
feet and a half in circumicrence. 
His liver yielded twenty-four gallons 
of oil; and in his ſtomach was found 


thrown oyerboard from the ſame 


having felt the effects of their vora- 
cous fury, teſtify the utmoſt horror 
on ſeeing theſe terrible fiſh, 
Venomous animals and reptiles 
are rarely ſeen. Large ſnakes beau- 


but of the effect of their bites we 
ae happily ignorant. 
numerous, are by no means, even in 
ſummer, fo troublelome as 1 have 
bund them in America, the Weſt 
Indies, and other countries. 


—, L ww 


months paſt very few have been 
taken. Botany Bay in this reſpect 


_ ance of ſnow. 


the had of a ſhark, which had been 


ſhip. The Indians, probably from 


tfully variegated have been killed, 
Inſects, tho* 


The climate is undoubtedly very 
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deſirable to live in. In ſummer the 
h-ats are uſually moderated by the 
{va breeze, which ſets in early; and 
in winter the degree of cold is ſo 
light as to occation no inconveni- 
ence; once or twice we have had 
hoar froſts and hail, but no appear- 
The thermometer 
has never riſen beyond 84. nor fallen 


lower than 35, in general it ſtood, in 


the beginning of February, at be- 
tween 78 and 74 at noon. Nor is 
the temperature of the air leſs heal- 
thy than pleaſant. Thoſe dreadful 


putrid fevers, by which new countries 


are ſo often ravaged, are unknowa 


to us: and, excepting a ſlight diar- 


rhœa, which prevailed ſoon after we 
had landed, and was fatal in very 
few inſtances, we are ſtrangers to 


epidemic diſeaſes. 


On the whole (thunder ſtorms i in 
the hot months excepted) I know not 
any climate equal to this J write in. 


Ere we had been a fortnight on 
ſhore, we experienced ſome ſtorms 
of thunder, accompanied with rain, 


than which nothing can be conceived 
more violent and tremendous, and 
their repetition for ſeveral days, 
joined to the damage they did, by 


killing ſeveral of our ſheep, led us to 


draw preſages of an unpleaſant na- 
ture. Happily, however, for man 
months we have eſcaped any lnvar 


; viſitations,” 


USEFUL. 
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in two or three days more, will ga. 


An Account of the Method 1 of making 
ther into a ſcum, which is the Otter 


= the Otter of Roſes, as it is prepared 


. in the Eaſt Indies. Communicated of Roſes. This is taken up by ; 
Wh in à Leiter from Donald Monro, ſome cotton, tied to the end 5 a 
if M. D. of London, % Mr. John piece of tick, and ſqueezed. wich 
14 Robinſon, Profeſſor of Natural the finger and thumb into a ſmall” 
. 0 Philoſophy in the Univerſity 7 phial, which is immediately well 5 
36 Edinburgh. — From Vol. II. of the ſtopped; and this is repeated for 1 
6 Tranſactions F re Royal sole ſome ſucceſive evenings, or while - 
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| 4 Edinburgh. 


London, Jermyn Street, July 10, 58 5 


: SIR, 
Had the following receipt for 
making the Otter of Roſes, 
as it is prepared in the Eaſt Indies, 


from major Mackenzie of Coull, in 
the county of Roſs, who told me he 
got the account from an officer of 


His corps, Who was up in the country 


where it is prepared, and aſſiſted in 


making it himſelf. 


Take a very large glazed earthen 


or ſtone jar, or a large clean wooden 


caſk; fill it with the leaves of the 


flowers of roſes, very well picked, 
and freed from all ſeeds and ſtalks; 


pour on them as much pure ſpring. 
water as will cover them, and ſet 


the veſſel in the ſun in the mornin 


at ſunriſe, and let it ſtand till the 
evening, when take it into the houſe. 
expoſe it in this. 
manner for ſiv or ſeven ſucceſ- 
five days, and, at the end of the. 


for the night; 


third or fourth day, a number of 


particles, of a fine yellow oily mat-- 


ter, will float on the ſurface, which, 


any of this fine eſſential oil riſes to 


have been more than once colleded 
by diſtillation, in the ſame manne 


Handry, received the Gold Mean 


the ſur face of the water. | 
N. B. I have been informed that 
ſome few drops of this eſſential oil 


as the eſſential ous of other Plant 
here 1 in London. 
= I am, Sir, 


_ Your moft obedient 1 
1 MW T cole 
humble ſervant, to 

| o NRO. * 
D. Mov ume 
call 


The - follewing L. 3 . Mo „Boote 
addreſſed to the Secretary of ihe 80 
ciety for the En \couragernt 
Arts, Manufactures, and Com 
merce, on the comparative | Merit 


of the Drill and Broad-caſt Hu 


(the Premium offered by the Hocie 
on that Subject.) The wery ha 
factory . it ctxtaiu 
abi moſt probably determine a 4 0 
ohe has fo long divided the Opt 
nions of the moſt experienced ar 
zngquifeti De Apr icultarifts, — Fro 


F . N Hs Ef the Tranſactions if i 
| Societ 
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Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 


SIR, WIT 
«a A S my former accounts of 
experiments comparatively 
made between drilling and broad- 
alting, in order to diſcover which 
ws the moſt advantageous method 
of cultivating land, have met with a 
frourable reception by the Society 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
nerce, 1 am induced to lay before 
them a further ſtatement of my ſuc- 
tels in drilling, upon a ſcale of three 
hundred and twenty-three acres, in 
the year 1788 (which makes the 


tie drill ſyFem, upon my farm) 
iz, wheat ſeventy, barley ninety, 


twenty-eight, turneps ſeventy, cole 
lx acres. : | | 


which I made in the year 1787, be- 
teen drilling and broad-caſting four 
acres of each with wheat, was upon 


won which I entertained at that 


ling a ſuperiority over the broad- 


penority in favour of drilling, on 
vht ſands and dry loams, it was 


te trouble of repeating a compara- 
we experiment on ſuch foils : but, 
iefing on the attention which the 


e on the ſubject of drilling, by 
bing them a place in their Tranſ- 


cety, by continuing to offer a pre- 
um tor the comparative culture 
t drilling and broad-caſting, was 
Klrous of ſtill further experiments 


tiird year of my practice at large, in 
cats ſeven, beans fifty-two, peas 
The comparative experiments 
od clay, that being the only foil 
ime any doubts of the drill ſyſtem 
al; and, having repeatedly and 


ſicceſsfully derived an uniform ſu- 


ly intention never to give myſelf 


piety have paid to my former let- 


ons ; and conſidering that the 


than thoſe I have already commu- 
nicated; I determined to facrifice 
the profits of ſixteen pounds, which, 


from the reſult of former experi- 


ments, I had reaſon to believe L 
ſhould loſe, by ſowing four acres 
broad-caſt, to the pleaſure and ſa- 
tis faction I might have in Furniſhing 
the Soctety with the reſult of a 
comparative experiment between 
drilling and broad-cafting four acres 


of each upon a ſandy loam, agree- 
ably to the terms propoſed by the 
Society for making ſuch aſcertain- 
ment. %% eo 
Accordingly I fixed upon a_ 


twenty-acre piece, which was trench- 


ploughed for a turnep-fallow in the 


beginning of November 1786, and 


_ dunged about Chriſtmas following; 


afterwards ploughed three times, at 


proper intervals; alſo harrowed oc- 
caſionally, and drilled with turneps, 


in rows twelve inches apart: the 


turneps were well hoed three times, 
and produced an exceedinz good 
crop; Which was eat off by ſheep in 
autumn : the land was afterwards 
trench-ploughed, four acres of which 


were drilled with four buſhels of 
wheat; the ſame day four acres 
adjcining (the foil as ſimilar as poſ- 


fible) were ſown broad-caft with 


ten buſhels of wheat, in order to 
make the comparative experiment. 


In the firſt week of April 1788, 
the drilled wheat was hoed, and re- 


peated the laſt week in the ſame 
month; at which time the broad- 


caſt was alſo hoed, with hoes of a 
proper ſize for the purpoſe, in or- 


der to give it every advantage: at 


harveſt the crops of the reſpective 


four acres were ſeparately reaped, 
each laid by itſelf in the barn, and 
ſeparately thraſhed, in order to aſ- 
certain, with the greateſt accuracy, 
the difference of each produce. The 


reſult 


62 
reſult as follows; which alſo ap- 
pears in the numbers 14 and 15 of 
the next aſcertainments. l 
Produce of four acres drilled, one 

hundred and nineteen buſhels, one 

gallon, and four pints; produce of 
four acres broad-caſt, ninety- four 


| buſhels, two gallons, and four pints 


— difference in favour of drilling, 
twerty-four buſheis, ſeven gallons, 


which, at five ſhillings and fix pence . 
per buſhel, together with fix buſhels. 


of ſeed ſaved by drilling, which coſt 
me ſeven ſhillings and four pence 
halfpenny per buſhel, amounts to 


nine pounds one ſhilling and three 


farthings. Dedu@ the extra ex- 


pences of drilling four acres at ſix- 


pence, and extra hoeing at eighteen 


_ pence per acre, amounting to eight 


ſhillings, the net profit in favour 1 
drilling will be eight pounds thirteen 
ſhillings and three farthings, or two 
pounds three ſhillings and three 

Pence per ACTE. „ 


From the apparent diſ proportion 5 


between the real advantages in fa- 

vour of drilling, as above, and my 
apprehenſion, in a former letter, of 
loſing ſixteen pounds by ſowing 
four acres broad-calt, it may at firſt 


| fight be inferred, that I mult have 


been very much miſtaken in my 
calculations reſpecting the real ad- 
vantages of drilling, compared with 


thoſe of broad-caſting; on which 
Aaacount I have to obſerve, that to- 
Wurd the latter end of April 1788, 


when the four acres drilled, three 


weeks after it had been hoed, gain 


ed ſuch a decided ſuperiority over 


the adjoining four acres broad-caſt, 


which was ſelf-evident by the 
ſtrength of the plants, and being of 
a darker green, that I determined 
to give the broad-calt every advan- 
tage: accordingly | had it as well 
hoed as was practicable to be done; 
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acres broad- alt. 


which is, in fact, doing all that can 
be done for any broad- caſt crop: 
this evidently improved the four 
acres broad-caſt; otherwiſe J am 
decidedly of opinion, that, in cafe the 
hoeing of the four acres broad- 
caſt had not taken place, but the 


weeds had been ſuffered to grow, 
the four acres drilled would haye 


exceeded the four acres broad. caſt 
more than one third ; from whence 
] cannot ſee that I have any reaſon 
to make the leaſt abatement reſpe&. 


ing my aflertions in a former letter, 
that I was apprehenſive I ſhould 


loſe ſixteen pounds by ſowing four 
Hoeing of broad. 
caſt corn is nothii > new with me, or 
others; it is commonly done in 
Berkſhire, and other places; and 
was my uniform practice for twelve 
or thirteen years of my broad-caſt 
farming: but, as it cannot be per- 
formed ſo effectually in a broad- 
caſt crop as in a drilled one, it is 
unreaſonable to expect equal advan- 


vantages from it, fince, after all 


the care and pains that can be taken 
in hoeing a broad-caft crop, there 
will be many weeds left growing, 
being ſo mixed and interwoven with 
the corn, as not to be cut up with- 
out cutting up the corn alſo. I 
muſt own, that neither the produce 
of the above four acres drilled, nor 
the produce of the four acres broad- 
caſt, came up to my expectations, 
conſidering the due preparation of 
the ſoil, This I attribute entirely 
to the dryneſs of the ſeaſon : there 


is nevertheleſs this inference to be 


drawn from it, that, in whatever 
proportion any drilled crop may 
ſufter in a dry ſeaſon, for want of 
moiſture, the broad-caſt crop wil 
ſuFer till more, by reaſon of the 
ſeed being depoſited in 1mprop*? 
depths ; for the plants of thoſe 2 


in particular which were ſown too 
near the ſurface of the land, will be 
almoſt parched up for want of moiſ- 
ture in a dry ſeaſon. 8 


liference between drilling and 


ence in quality as well as quantity 
of grain produced from both me- 
thods of culture, by weighing equal 
quantities of each. In the above 
comparative experiment the drill 
has no material advantage over the 
broad-caſt; a buſhel of the latter 
being nearly equal in weight to a 
buſhel of the former: this I attri- 


broad-caſt crop being hoed, parti- 
wlarly as my neighbour Mr. Wil- 
iam Greenway informs me, that, 
rom. the reſult of his experiments 


. . = 8 . 
broad-caſting, the grain of his dril- 


boad-caſt, not only in quantity, 
but alſo in quality, two pounds weight 


vas not hoed : from whence I con- 
clude, that the grain of his broad- 
at crop was imperfectly vegetated, 
and not brought to full maturity, by 
Kun of the injury done to it by 
tie weeds, or for want of the ſoil 
being pulverized by the hoe. 


n cone of my early experiments 
, n drilling, 1 found that hoeing the 
f mervals between the rows or drills 
e lan indiſpenſably neceſſary; other- 
T ue, where land was foul with 
y teds, or caked upon the ſurface, ſo 
ff > 0 exclude the air from the 


Menon of the fibres in the ſoil, 
F advantages of drilling were, 
en the whole, not worthy of no- 


In my attempts to aſcertain the 


broad-caſting, J am ſomewhat ſur- | 
priſed it ſhould never occur to me, 
before now, to afcertain the differ- 


bute to the circumſtance of the 


of laſt year, in order to aſcertain 
te difference between drilling and 


ed crop was ſuperior to that of his 


per buſhel ; and his broad-caſt crop 


ue of the plants, or hinder the 
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i tice. On the contrary, and by the 


ſame experiment, I found that, by 
hoeing the intervals, cutting up the 


weeds, and pulverizing the ſoil at 


ſeaſonable times, a ſurpriſing and 
almoſt incredible advantage might 
be derived : this left me no alterna- 


ave but that of declining the drill 


ſyſtem altogether, except for beans 
and peas, at wide diſtances, where 


the horſe-hoe, or ſhim, might work; 7 
or of ſubmitting to the formidable 
expence of hand-hoeing the inter- 


vals of drills at nearer diſtances. 


To the advantages gained by hoe- 


ing, I was at that time no ſtranger; 
and I was not long in finding our 


that the value of feed ſaved by 
drilling, would more than defray 
the expences of hoeing; and the 


hoeing, I was confident, would in- 


ſure a ſuperior crop: from whence 1 


concluded that the only obſtacle 


that lay between me and ſucceſs, in 


the drill ſyſtem, upon a large ſcale, 
was the difficulty, if not the impoſ- 
ſibility, of procuring a ſuthcient 
number of labourers to perform the 


buſineſs of hoeing, juſt at the time 
required: and, as I apprehended, 
ſo it has turned out: the difficulty 


in procuring a number of hands in 


due time, and, in tickliſh ſeaſons, 


perhaps at an hour's notice, is 
very conſiderable; excluſive of the 


attention required in ſeeing that the 


work was done in a huſbandmanh&e _ 
manner, and the fear of the crops of 
corn growing too high to admit of 
the uſe of the hoe: the weeds at the 
ſame time committing ſuch horrid 


depredations, without a poſſibility of 


retrieving the loſs, muſt needs create 


no little anxiety of mind. 


Anxious, however, as I may have 


been, at intervals, on this account, 
for three years laſt paſt, I have now 
the pleaſure of ſaying, that all the 

| above 
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above fears and anxieties, are done 
away, being now in poſſeſſion of an 
inſtrument, viz, a horſe-hoe, the in- 


genious invention of the Rey. Mr. 


Cooke, to whom a large ſhare of 
public praiſe is certainly due, not only | 
for this inſtrument, and his improved 
drill, but alſo for his ſpirited exer- 


tions, and indefatigable labour, in 
introducing the drill ſyſtem at large. 


Of the utility of the above horſe-hoe 
J am inclined to entertain a very 
high opinion, having already tried 
it upon a piece of drilled wheat; 
and find that the inventor has, by a 
moſt ſimple contrivance, enabled the 
| perſon who attends the inſtrument, 
to guide it fo as to avoid cutting up 
the rows of corn, Its effects ap- 


pear to be ſuperior to thoſe of 


hand-hoeing; and, ſo far as J have 
experienced, I have reaſon to be- 


brought to perfection, at leaf u 
enable every huſbandman, of con 


and practiſe it. 


lieve that two men, or one man a, 
a boy, with two horſes, working al. 
ternately, will effectually hoe ten 
acres a day. 


It is not uſual with me to decide | 
haſtily and prematurely, fox ,MM, 
againſt any inſtrument not yet (6M * 


ficiently tried: I am nevertheleſs in 
clined to think, that by this inven 
tion the drill ſyſtem will ſoon be 


ſuch a degree of perfection a; 0 
mon capacity only, to underſtan 
Lit, 

Your molt humble ſervant, 
7 Jour Boore 
Atherſtone upon Stower, near Strat. 


ford upon Avon, Jan. 31, 178. 


Mr. Mok. 
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Mr. Eccleſton's Account of his Im- 
 _ provement of Martin Meer, in ihbe 


County of Lancaſter, znclejed in a 
Letter to the Society“ for the En- 


ccuragement of Arts, Manufac- 
' tures, and Commerce.—Fr om the 


fame. 
FART 1 N 9 was for 
* merly a large pool, 


lake of freſh water, of an 5 


form, ſurrounded chiefly by moſſes 


or boggy land, containing near one 


thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeven- 


teen acres, of eight yards to the 
pole, which is the cuſtomary mea- 
ſure of the neighbourhood (about 


three thouſand ix hundred and thir- _ 


ty-two ſtatute acres). It hes in the 
different manors of Scariſbrick, 
Burſcough, North-Meols, Varleron, 
and Rufford, 


About the year 1694; Mr. Fleet- 
wood, of Bank- hall, propoſed to the 
ſeveral other proprietors to drain 


Martin Meer, on condition that a 
leaſe (for the whole) of three lives 
and thirty-one years ſhould be 
granted him; 
to; and Mr. Fleetwood obtained an 
act of parliament the ſame year to 
empower him to effect it. The 
following year he began the work: 


his plan was, to diſcharge the waters 
immediately into the "ſea, at the 
mouth of the river Ribble, which 
before had forced themſelves a paſ- : 


: ſage into the river Douglas, when 


the Meer waters were raiſed above 
their uſual height by the land floods, 
as is noted by Camden in his Bri- 


Zaman. | 
The intermediate ground between 


v The booty 1 their gold medal to Mr. Eccl efton, © for his ſpirited 
« exertions on the 1 improvement of Martin Meer, by which three tho: and fix hun- 


« dred aud thir ty-two Acres of land have been gained and pro otected frem the mun· 
dation of the ſea,” | | 
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twenty-four feet wide, of 2 depth 
ſufficiently lower than the Meer, 
which he cut from the Ribble month 
through an embanked ſalt marſh, | 
and then through a moſs or bog in 


half in length; and he continued it 


ruſhing up the caval, and overflow 
ing the Meer, which lies ten feet 


but the bed of the river at low water 


which they agreed 
them. 


fect of the Out- fall by the length ot 
the way the waters have 9 run over 
a very Kar looſe, flying, ſa 
before they can diſembogue into the 


178g. 
Martin Meer and the Douglas, 1 
ing conſiderably higher than the 
Meer, occaſioned the ſtagnation 
and kept it continually full. 

Mr. Fleetwood began the under. 
taking, by making a canal, or ſlice, 


North Meols, about a mile and 2 


through the loweſt parts of the 
Meer. To prevent the ſea HO 


lower than high-water mark, at tie 
{pring tides, he erected i in his canal, 
near the ſea, a pair of flood-- gates, 
which ſhut when the ſea waters roſe 
higher than thoſe in the canal, and 
opened again by the ſluice ſtream 
when the fea retired. In this place, 
the mouth of the Ribble is nearly 
five miles over at the ſpring tides; 


15 no more than a furlong in breadt! 
and it lies under the Lytham, or op- 
polite ſhore to the flood- gates, about 
the diſtance of four miles from 
This is a very unfavourable 
circumſtance to the draining of the 
Meer, as it gr eatly diminiſhes the ef- 


ſandy coaſt, 


river. "Theſe ſands, in a few years 
after the drainage was finiſhed, 
drifting by the winds into the out- 
fall fluice, ſoon obſiructed the flow 
of the waters, And 1 in a ſhort time 


cluakel 
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Sake up the paſſage, which had 
been made ſufficiently deep to carry 
them off. 

The foring tides in boiſterous 
weather brought up great quanti- 
ties of mud to the flood- gates; 
here it lodged in ſediment for want 


of a powerful current in dry ſeaſons 


to waſh it away: thus the withed- 


for effect of ſo much labour was m 
fruſtrated, for the Meer was once 
more nearly reduced into its primi- 


tive tate. In order to remove this 
deſtructive obſtacle of mud and ſand, 


the year 171 45 thought it moſt ad 
of the flood-gates, which they cle- 


ſome other meaſures then adopted, 
did, for ſome time, enable Keth to 
keep the flood- gates free from the 
above- mentioned obſtructions. 

But it proved very detrimental; 
for ſo much fall was loſt, that the 
5 and meadow grounds upon 


e Meer diminiſhed greatly in 


value, by the water remaining upon 
them all the winter, and very late 
ckentimes in the ſpring ſeaſon. 

By a gradual, continual loſs of 
out. fall amongſt the ſands, and by 
the ſluice on the marſh and other 

arts wrecking up, the Meer lands 
for many years were only made uſe 


of as a poor, fenny, watery paſture 


or the cattle of the neighbourhood, 


months only. 


Some time after, r. F 1 0045 
crecutors continued hate ſluice far- 
ther upon the ſhore, and erected a 
new pair of flood- -gates, winged 
with tone walls, conſiderably nearer 
oe the out-fall; and they found 
| great benefit from it, as the gates 
ere much leſs liable to be obſtruct- 


the managers for Mr. F. leetwoc d, in 
yiſeable to rate the fill or threthold 


vated twenty inches: this, with 


and that for a part of the {ſummer 


ed by the ſand and mud brought up 


with the tide. 
About the year 1750 Mr. F lect- 
woods leaſe expired; and in 1755 


the flood-gates and walls were wath- 
ed down by a very uncommon high 


tide, but were rebuilt (fourteen feet 
wide) at the joint expence of the 
p: oprietors, in whoſe hands it re- 


years; for, as before, from inatten- 
tion to the cleanſing of the ſluice, and 


from the narrow paſſage at the 
flood gates, Which were ſtill liable 


Oo 


to be choaked with mud, &c. and 
much of the out-fail being loſt, the 
lands upon the Meer became again 


of little value, bei eing covered with 
water all the winter, and liable to 


be Hooded by very trivial ſummer 
rains. 


Ia this condition the peſt Micer 


lands let for a few ihillings the ge - 


acre only. 5 . 
In the year 1978 1 ſettled here; 


and, as the moſt extenſive and va- 
luable ſhare of the Meer belonged i 
to this eſtate, I had the levels taken 
from low-water mark; and finding 
à conſiderable fall, I had recourſe. 
to Mr. Gilbert, of Worſcley (who. 


had judiciouſly planned, and hap- 


| Pity executed the aſtoniſhing works 
f his grace the duke of Bridge- 
To his friendſhip and abi- 
lities J am indebted for the ſucceſs 
of the drainage; for, after the moſt 


We , 


minute inſpe «ction, he gave me every 


encouragement, and kindly aſſiſted 
me in directing the und-rtaking. 
By his advice I applied to the other 
four proprietors of Martin Meer, 
for a leaſe for the term of three 


lives for their {ſeveral ſhares, and 
opened to them my intention of ef- 
fectually draming the whole at my 
own expence, In 1781 I obtained 


F 3 the 


mained in a neglected ſtate for many 
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called the Sea- gates. 
pair are erected at about half a 
mile diſtance nearer to the Meer, 
to ſtop the ſea there, in caſe any 


the leaſes from all the proprietors 
(one only excepted) and immedi- 


diately began the Work. 


The plan Mr. Gilbert ſtruck out 
(which I have executed) was to 


have in the main ſluice three differ- 


ent pair of flood- gates. The firſt 
are, to keep the ſea out, which are 
The ſecond 


accident ſhould happen to the firſt: 
theſe are termed the Stop-gates. 


The third pair are built cloſe to, 


and in the ſame walls with the ſea- 
gates, but open and ſhut in a con- 


trary direction to them: theſe are 
named the Fluſhing- gates. All theſe 


three flood-gates are kept open, to 


give a free paſſage to the waters 
from the Meer, when the tide has 


ſufficiently retired ; and when the 
tide riſes again above the level of the 


waters on the Meer, the ſea-gates 


are ſhut. In dry ſeaſons, when a 


Jooſe flying ſands on the ſhore, the 
tide itſelf is permitted to flow 
up the fluice to the ſtop-gates, 


which are then ſhut; and at high 
water the fluſhing-gates are cloſed 
to keep the ſea water in. 


N. B. All theſe three ſeveral gates 


have four paddles at the bottom, 
three feet in length, and two feet in 
depth, which are drawn up by ſcrews, 
to fluſh away any obſtacle that may 


chance to impede their working. 


At low water the paddles of the 


fluſhing gates are drawn up, and the 
retained ſea-water ruſhes out with 


ſo much violence, that the fluice to 


low water is in a very ſhort time 
cleanſed from every obſtruction, 


Water to fluſh with. _ 
| ſufficient quantity of water does not 
come down from the Meer, to keep 
the out-fall ſluice open acroſs the 
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ſand, mud, &c. that may have beeg 


brought up by the tide. 


Thus, by the great Kill and ſu. 
perior ingenuity of one man (Mr. 
Gilbert) the great obſtacle to the 


perfect drainage of Martin Meer js 


done away, which had baffled the 
for almoſt a century. 

By an accurate examination of the 
out-fall, Mr. Gilbert found it would 


many vain efforts of the proprietors 


admit of the ſill or threſhold of the 
new gates being laid five inches 


lower than it formerly had been; 
and he recommended the ſea- gates 
to be advanced about two hundred 
yards nearer to the out- fall upon 
the open marſh. To prevent the 
ſea flowing into the ſluice behind 
theſe gates, large and ſtrong banks 
are thrown up on each fide, which 
are continued to the ſtop-gates; 
and at the ſame time they anſwer 
another eſſential purpoſe, viz. by 


containing a larger quantity of ſea- 


The new fea- gates are eighteen 
feet wide, and nineteen feet and a 
half high, and the hill five feet lower 
than the former: this makes the 
paſſage in rainy ſeaſons, when the 


water would have run four feet upon | 


the old fill, to bear the proportion 
of one hundred and ſixty-two feet 
in the preſent gates, to fifty - ſix in 
the old ones. 
When we had ſunk to the proper 
depth of the foundations of tas 


new gates, we found a quickſand, | 


and built upon it. The walls are 
twelve bricks in thickneſs at the 
bottom, and there is no ſettlement 
nor have they ſunk in the leaſt 
N. B. Large flat ſtones Were laid 
under the brick and ſtone work, and 
were the only precaution uſed. | 
Whilſt the gates were building 
ds J employs 
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| employed all the hands I could 
-ocure in deepening and widening 
the ſluice upon a dead level with 
the fill up to the Meer, fx yards 


vide at the bottom, allowing a foot 


and a half ſlope to every foot in 
elevation, In ſome places the cut- 
ting was near twenty feet deep; 
and at the depth of ſixteen feet in 
{and, I found an entire trunk of a 
tree, which ſquared a foot. | 


In April 1783 the level was car- 
ried up completely to the Meer, 


which then (owing to the waters 
having been dammed up) was flood- 
ed higher than it had been for ſe- 
veral years. As ſoon as the dam- 
head was cut, the ſuperior efficacy 
of the new works appeared ; and 
this uncommon flood ran off in five 
days, which would have required 


235 many weeks to have been diſ- 
charged through the old flood- 


ates, . | | 

: After the waters had run off, the 
ſuice was deepened nearly to the 
lame level through the loweſt parts 
of the Meer. The fluice is near!) 


hve miles in length from the ſea 


gates. e 

The ditches were next attended 
to; and ſince the drainage, above a 
hundred miles in length have been 
perteted : but as ſmall open drains 
were neceſſary to carry off the rain- 
water into the ditches, I procured a 
draining or guttering plough, on 


Mr. Cuthbert Clark's conſtruction, 
vaich was drawn by eight, ſome- 


mes ten able horſes, and which I 


Tam greatly indebted to the in- 
tor; tor with this, in one day 
. cut drains nearly eight miles in 
ength, thirteen inches in depth, 


can with certainty recommend as a 
not uſeful implement in all fenny 


Wenty inches wide at the top, and 


five at the bottom, more perfect 


than could have been done in that 
land by the hand, and which would 
have coſt, if done by hand, ſeven 
pounds five ſhillings and ten pence. 
The ſummer in 1783 was em- 


ployed wholly as above, in lay- 


ing the land dry. In the year 
1784 ſome few acres were plough- 
ed, and yielded a tolerable crop of 


ſpring corn; ſome yielded a very 


inferior kind of hay: the reſt was 


paſtured. Early the laſt year I pre- 


pared for oats and barley, and 


Ploughed nearly two hundred large 


Acres. 8 


The effects of the drainage appear 


from the crops; for I have ſold 


barley for eleven pounds ſeventeen 


ſhillings and ſix pence the large 


acre, the produce of the land which 


before let at no more than four ſhil- 
lings the acre; and oats at ten pounds 
ſeventeen ſhillings and fix pence per 
acre, off land, which would bring no 


price before ; the purchaſer to cut, 


carry off, &c. all at his own ex- 


pence. 33 
From the lands which before af- 
forded a very poor paſture in the 


drieſt ſummers, I laſt year fed ſeve- 


ral head of Scotch cattle, which did 


better than any that were fat:ened 


upon the beſt grazing lands in our 


neighbourhood. The beſt meadow _ 
lands in the moſt favourable ſeaſons 
did not let for more than about nine 


ſhillings per acre. . | 
Laſt year I mowed many acres, 
worth three pounds, and let off ſe- 
veral of inferior graſs, at two pounds 


per acre, reſerying the after-graſs 


tor my own cattle, 


We are forry to obſerve, in a ſubſe> 
quent Letter of Mr. Eccleſton's 20 
the Society, that his improvements 
had ſuffered from the failure of the 
ieee Deuglas 
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Douglas Bank, in Ruffard, in 


1786, and of the banks of the 
Leeds and Liverpool Canal 222 
1787. Mr. Eccleſton at the ſame 
time adds, J hat the works erect- 
& ed for the drainage have fully 
ce anfabered every expectation, and 


ee never failed in any one in- 


of france,” 5 


45 efetual 83 for curing he 


Scab, in Sheep, communicated by_ 
Sir Joſeph Banks, Bart. 10 the 


Society * for the Encouragement of 


Arts, ManufaQures, and Com- 


| merce.—/ rom the ſame. 


A VIN G obſerved, in the 


ſimilar ones muſt be drawn down 


laſt volume publiſhed by 


the ny for the encouragement 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
animal is much infected, two more 
ſhould be drawn along each fide, 
parallel to that on the back, and 


merce, that an effectual method of 
curing the ſcab in ſheep was ſtill 


wanting to the farmers (in the ſouth 


of England at leaſt) when it was 


| publiſhed; I take the liberty of 
tranſmitting the encloſed receipt to 


you, 


Take one ad of quickfilver, 


pentine, 
halt a pint of oil of curpen- 
tine, 
four pounds of hogs lard. 


Let them be rubbed ! in a mort ar 


till the quickſilver 15 thoroughly in- 
| Corpor rated with the other ingredi- 


ents; for the proper mode of doing 
which, it may be neceſlary to take 
the advice, or even the afliſtance, of 
ſome apothecary, or other perion, 
uſed to make ſuch mixtures. 

+ The method of uling the ont. 
ment 15 thus : beginning at the head 
of the ſheep, and proceeding from 
between the ears along the bale to 
the end of the tail, the wool is to he 
divided in a furrow till the {kin can 
be touched; and as the furroy i; 


made, the finger ſlightly dipped in 


the ointment 1s to ho Gravwn along 


the bottom of it, where it will 
leave a blue ſtain on the ſkin and 


adjoining wool ; from this turrow, 


the ſhoulders and thighs to the legs, 
as far as they are woolly ; and if the 


one down each fide between the 

fore and hind legs. | 
Immediately after being dreſſed, 

it 15 uſual to turn the ſheep among 


bother ſtock, without any tear of the | 
infection being communicated; and 
half a pound of Venice tur- 


there is ſcarce an inſtance of a ſeep 
ſutfering any injury from the applt- 


cation. In a few days the blotchevory | 
up, the itching ceates, aud the at me 
mal 15 completely cured: it is ge- 


* cc The this of the Society were e proſented to Sir Joſeph Banks, Baronet, 
preſident of the Royal Society, for his attention to the views of its inttitution, by 
this communication reſpecting the difo! «der called the ſcab in ſheep. 

The Society, during the courſe of ſeveral years, offered premiums for the diſco- 


very. of an Effe dual remedy for this diſcaſe, but without effect, though baut 
claims were made for the reward oitered ; yet, as the follo ving method has been 


found fully adequate to the purpoſe intended; it 18, 8 8 due attention will be pad 


to it in the different parts of the Kingdom.“ 
+ Though there does not: appear be any difference between this ointment 


and 


the Unguentum Cz uleum of the ſhops, I have choſen to give the receipt exact 


as it was given to me. Some of our grazies begin to ule it "by rubbing : 
naked part of the thigh and fore leg; a practice much leſs troubleſome, but whic 
requires much more judgment than the above e. 


it into the 


* | | He 
x | nerallyy 
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nerally, however, thought proper 
not to delay the operation bey ond 
Michaelmas. 

The hippoboſca ovina, c called in 
Lincolnſhire, ſheep fagg, an animal 
well known to all ſhepherds, which 
hves among the wool, and is hurt- 
ful to the thriving of ſheep, both 
by the pain its bite occaſions, and 


ſiroyed by this app! lication ; and 
the wool is not at all injured. Our 
wool-buyers purchaſe tie fleeces 
oa which the ſtain of the ointment 
is viſible, rather in preference to 


others, from an opinion that the 


uſe of it having preſerved the ani- 


mal from being \ vexed either with 


the ſcab or faggs, the wool is leſs 


liable to the defect of joints or. 


knots; a fault obſerved to proceed 
rom every ſudden ſtop in the thriv- 
ing of the animal, either from walt 
of food, or from duſeaſe. 

This mode of curing was brou 


EE 
my property is ſituated, about 
twelve years ago, by Mr. Stephen— 
lon, of Mareham, and is now fo 
generally received, that the ſcab, 
which uſed to be the terror of the 
| farmers, and which frequently de- 
terred the more caretul of them 


from taking the advantage of paſ- 


turing their ſheep in the fertile and 
extenſive commons with which that 
Ultrit abounds, is no longer re- 
| garded with any apprehenſion : by 
| far the moſt of them have their 
lock anointed in autumn, when they 
Tturn from the commo on, whether 
ley ſhew any ſymptoms of ic ab, 
or not; and having done ſo, con- 


either giving or receiving infection. 
dere are people who em ploy them- 


o enoint our large meep at five 


the blood it ſucks; is radically de- 


into that part of Lancolnihire where 


clude thom ſafe for tome time, 5 


tlves in the buſineſs, and contract 
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ſhillings a ſcore, inſuring for that 
price the ſacceſs of the operation; 
that is, agreeing, in caſe many of 
the ſheep break out afreſh; to re- 
peat the operation gratis, even 


ſome months afterwards. 


1 beg to have it underſtood, that 
in communicating this. information 
to the Society, 15 do not offer my- 
ſelf as a candidate for tie. me dal 


propoſed by them as a re ward: ha- 
ving been neither the diſcoverer 

nor the introducer of the remedy, 1 
can lay no claim to it. Reſpect to 


the de views which have ever 
guided their conduct, and the hope 
of being uſeful to the breeders. of 
ſheep, are the motives which have 
induced me to lay this paper before 
them; and an additional one 1 con- 


feſs it to be, that it gives me an op- 
portunity of publicly teſtifying the 


reſpect with which, in conſequence 
of your active induſtry, in bring- 


ing forward uſeful inventions, and 


checking the pretenſions of deſign- 


ing impottors, I can with lincerity 
| protets II viel, | | 


Your real well-wiſher, 
And faithful ſervant, 
JOSEPH BANKSY. 


Soho Square, April 17, 1788. 
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LE tow lowing Reces pt. for the Scurvy, 


poſed to be. com nunicated by ay” 


Me Huckings, / 9 
on Account of the great. Benefit he 
His. 7 rece:zved from it, 15 e- 
2 acted from the Gentieman' S Ma- 


: gazine for 1789. 


O four beer quarts of good ? 


1 rich ſweet-wort, add half a 
pound of ſaſſafras, onz ounce of 


Harlaparilla, and four ounces of dau- 


cus ſeed (commonly called wild car- 


rot) : boil them gently over the fire 


4 for 
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in a great meaſure from animal 
food, His drink at dinner was table 
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for three quarters of an hour, fre- 
quently putting the ingredients down 
with a ladle; then itrain the ſame 
through a cloth. To each quart of 


this liquor put one pound and a half 
of good thick treacle, boil the ſame 


gently for three quarters of an hour, 


- Trimming it all the time; put it into 


a pan, and cover it till cold, then 


bottle it for uſe. Be careſul not to 
cCork the bottle too tight. 5 


Of this ſyrup a moderate tea · cup 


full is to be taken in the morning, 
and the ſame on going to bed. The 


above did no more than keep the 


body open. The effect, however, 
was ſuch, that it took off the itching, 


cleared the ſkin, eaſed the feet, re- 


| Heved his drowſineſs in the day*time, 


and brought on comfortable nights, 


made him active, and, though 60 
years old, as full of ſpirits as he 
ever remembered himſelf, 


Ihe time of his taking the ſyrup 
was in September, October, and No- 


vember, 1787, during which time 
he abſtained from high ſauces, and 


beer, and ſometimes mild ale. 
N. B. The wild carrot ought to 
be gathered in September or Octo- 


_”— — 
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An Enguiry concerning a ure and cer- 


tain Method of improving /mall 


A able Farms. By Mr. MWimpey, 
iu à Letter to the Secretary of the 
Society inſtituted at Bath, for the 


Encouragement of Agriculture, Arts, 
| if | 2 As, . | : 3 
/ But though arable land cannot be 
converted into meadow or paſture 


Manufactures, and Commerce, 
_evithin the Counties of Somerſet, 


Wilts, Gloceſter, and Dortet, 4 


_ the Ciiy aud County of Briſtol. 
e 55 
« Fl is generally thought, and on 


very good grounds, that ſmal! 


farms of the ſame annual value. 


by no means be converted into mea. 


render it in any degree ferule, bu 
by means of the plough; or to keep 


arable farms do not afford the occu- 
pier ſo good a maintenance as Cai; 


That the latter will do well and ſave 
money, while the former, with a vaſt 
deal more labour and trouble, i; 
ſtarving himſelf and family. This 
matter has been fully inveſtigated 
in a former paper, and the true reg. 
ſon aſſigned; but a ſure and certain 
remedy, Which would enable the 
farmer to live and pay his rent pune. 
tually, is greatly to be wiſhed, and 
would be of univerſal convenience, 
An attempt to effect which is the 
intended uſe of this paper 

The advantage and propriety of 
applying land to the growth of {uch 
articles to which nature has mot 
fitly ſuited it, has been ſhewn xt 
large, and alſo that all land which 
15 naturally and properly arable, can 


dow, or valuable paſture of any du- 
ration. Such as from a wild fate 
of nature, overrun with furze, fern, 
buſhes, and brambles, has been ren- 
dered fertile by means of the plough, 
muſt be kept in that improved ſtate 
by its frequent uſe, otherwiſe it 
would ſoon revert to that wild bir. 
ren ſtate which was its original con- 
dition. i 5 

A farm, therefore, which conlifs} 
who'ly, or almoſt fo, of land tbat i 
properly arable, muſt ever continue 
arable; for it is not practicable to 


it long ſo, even when it is made b. 


proper ſor a dairy, it may be planted 
with articles which, it is well known 
now, will anſwer the purpor of 
feeding horned cattle, eſpecially 
milch-cows, as effeciuaily as ge 
meadow or paſture, producing i 

E350 5 | Muu 


much milk, and altogether as rich, 
1; ſweet, and as good. | 
But the great intereſting queſtion 
i, Whether thoſe articles which can 
be procured only by the heavy ex- 
pences of plovghing, harrowing, 
ſeed, and Other operations which 
neceſſarily attend their culture and 
barvelting, will afford as much ſuſ- 
tenar ce in proportion to the expence, 
25 meadow Or pat ure, which is liable 
to little or none, excepting what is 
made into hay, the cattle gathering 
it for themſelves as they conſume it: 


enquire, Vhat may be the average 


2 cairy-farm tor any given time ? 
I :: {nd upon very good authority. 
thi: the expence generally is from 
zl. 0.431. 105. per annum. Two 
acres and a lief of paſture fit for 


tits uſe is ſufficient to keep a cow. 


tie whole year through, and ſuch The anſwer is, Seven acres and a 


lad is valued at from 25 s. to 30. 
per acre. At 25s. ſuppoſe, the 


eight acrees, at 255, per annum, 
would amount to 60 l. rent per an- 
num; and the number of cows that 
tight de kept upon ſuch a farm, 
alowng two acres and a half to 
kach cow, would be nineteen and 
a tration, therefore we will ſay 
Wenty, 


ln the next place, let us enquire, 


m arable land as a ſuccedaneum to 
prals, &c, rent and every neceilary 
pence included? T 

We are aſlured by unqueſtionable 
Wthority, that a buſhel of potatoes, 
zwen half at night and half in the 
Ming, with a ſmall allowance of 
4) 1s ſufficient to kcep three cows 
ay. On that alowance their 
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Tc alcertain this fact, we muſt 


expence of keeping a milch-com on 


keeping of each cow would amount. 
[to 3. 25. 0d. per annum. A dairy- 
farm, therefore, conſiſting of forty- 


what would be the average expence 
of keeping A cow upon tood raiſed 0 


milk will be as rich and as good, and 
the quantity as great, as in the ſum 
mer months when the cows are in 
gecd paſture. | 


in a former paper we have ſhewn, 


that an acre of land, properly culti- 
vatcd with potatoes, will produce 
337 buſhels; and the total expence 
of cultivating an acre, rent and tithe 
included, was 61. 13s. 73d. If 


three cows eat ſeven buſhels per 


Week, then they would eat 365 
base in a year; and twenty cows 


would conſume 2433 buſhels. The 
queſtion then is, If twenty cows 


require 2433 buſhels to keep them 
A years 


duce 337 buſheis nett, how many 


acres wil be required to produce 
2433 buſhels, or the quantity ne- 
ceilary to feed 20 cows, to keep 


them in full milk the year round? 


quarter nearl7ß. 


If then an acre of land can be 
cultivated with potatoes, as above, 
for 61. 13s. 75d. the cultivation of 
ſeven acres and a quarter will amount 
to 48 J. 85. 9½ d. We have ſeen as 
above, that the rent of a dairy farm, 


capable of maintaining 20 milch- 


cows, is upon a medium 6ol.; but it 


clearly appears that the ſame num. 


ber of cows may be kept equally 


well on a very {mall part of an ara- 
ble farm planted with potatoes for 
11]. 115. 22 d. leſs than that ſum, 
which is ſo much in favour of the 


arable farm; or in other werds, 


ſeven or eight acres of arable land 
under this mode of management, 


are as much ſuperior to forty-eight 
acres ot meadow or paſture, as the 


difference of the Wo ſums men- 
tioved ; the arable farmer receiving 
as great a ſum for the expenditure 
of 481. 85. 9: d. as the dairy far- 
mer doth ior his bare rent of 6ol. 

Vithout 


7 


and as above an acre of 
land properly cultivated will pro- 
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without reckoning a penny for f in- 
cidental Spence,. 
I1t muſt be obſerved, that in this 


ſtatement no allowance is made for 


the ſmail quantity of hay given to 
the cows with the potatoes, It muſt 
be noted alſo, that the account of 
cultivation 1s charged with 40s. an 
acre for manure, and ſome expence 
of ploughing, winch of right 18 
chargeable to the crop of Wheat 
that is to follow. Now if we de- 
duct 40s. an acre from the expence 
of cultivating the potatoes, it re- 
duces the ſum to 41. 13 8. 74d. ard 
the whole expence then upon ſeven 
acres and a quarter is only 33]. 

18 8. 94d. and conſequently the 
8 of 20 cows is little more than 
half to the occupier of the arable 

farm, what it is to the occupier of 


the grazing farm. IF this conclu- 
ſion be fairly drawn, and the calcu- 
lation free from errors, as I hope 


and believe, ! it is matter of the great- 
eſt importance, eſpecially to the 


little arable farmer. It plainly raiſes 


him from a ſtate of acknowledged 


great inferiority, to one altogether. 


as ſuperior. 

It may be ſaid, this calculation 
reſpects potatoes only; how will this 
mode of culture anſwer when ap- 
plied to the growth of other articles 
of food uſed as a ſuccedaneum to 
herbage? Let us try. 


By an experiment made on a 


1 retty large ſcale, lately by Mr. 
- 97 it ſeems to appear, that cab- 


bage on arable land is much about 


as ſuperior to natural paſture as po- 
tatoes, —— His experiment was made 
on twelve acres of land, which was 


very far from being the moſt ſuit- 


able for a crop of cabbage. The 
average value about 308. per acre, 
and the whole expence of the cul- 


ture, carting off included, 11. 145, 1d. 


ſtock he fed with it was forty- Are 


proved 25 faſt upon it as they. do in ! 


May, Jun ie, and July. Now if, in 


cannot err much; then fixty oxen 


per acre. The rent and expence; 
of cu ltivating the twelve acres then 


amount to 381. 98. He ſays the 


oxen, and upwards of ſixty keep; 
that it fed them three months, a 1 
that he is very well aſſured tha: t hey 


the prime months of the jeaſon, 


ws ad of FTP ſeep, We reckon ff. 


e . to one ox, "In which We 


were kept well for three months; or 
which 1s the ſame thing, ſiſteen oxen 
for a whole year, for 381. gs. and fink 
conſequently twe:: 2 would colt 51], acres 
5 8. 4 d. which is ot quite 21, more ure. 
than the keep of 20 cows cot in aa 
potatoes. | mer, 

It is ſomewhae extraor; dinary that want. 
two experiments, made on articles pinch 
{0 very different in their nature, Mech 
mould ſo nearly coincide in their H atenc 


effects when applied to the fame Nor mi 


purpoſe, TFurnips, turnip-rooted able! 
cabbage, carrots, parſnips, and inere 
ſome other articles, by many expe- Wi 


riments often repe ated, have been flanti 


found, quite adequate to the ſame le 
valuable purpoſes, at leaſt fo far as {in in ha 
to be more ſuctative than meadow te pl 
or paſture. I omit clover and rye- ginnin 
graſs, becauſe they have been long Capo 


in general practice; but are in com- e 1; 


mon very ſhort of the advantages ne 
which may be derived from the cal boot, 
tivation of the other articles recem- de 
mended. | Wow 

There is one other article, NOW ler o 
ever, which is particularly wor ee t. 
of the arable farmer's utmoſt cafe e b 
and attention, which he may rely 5 the 
on with great confidence, if he vg 
be at the pains of thoroughly c y cleanMitt'e | 
ing his land, and of keeping! i TIP 


tor two or three years after u Fer! 
| © anted 5 
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planted. The article I mean 1s 
deinfoin. From the miſerable ap- 
pearance it often makes the firſt 
year, [ long doubted if its ſucceſs 


ozs; but 1 have now the fulleſt con- 
vition, that it will grow and pro- 
(ace 2 very good crop in poor land, 
provided the ſoil be dry, and proper 
care he taken to keep it clean till it 
be fully eftabliſhed in the ground. 

Small arable farms, which in a 
manner are quite deſtitute of her- 


ſubſtitute that is by any means its 
equal, Indeed one acre of good 


acres of middling meadow or pal- 
ure. And as it will thrive fo well 
on a very poor ſoil, the arable far- 
mer, who either keeps no cows for 
vant of herbage, or keeping them is 


prched for food for them, is per- 
fectly ignorant of the advantages 
atending the culture of this plant, 


or miſerably indolent and inexcuſ- 


adle in not better attending to his 


o 

Whatever crop precedes the 
planting ſainfoin, the ground ſhould 
beploughed in the winter, and laid up 
in arp deep ridges by one bout of 
tie plough, to continue till the be- 
guning of April. Then it ſhould be 


ave ſome light drefliing of aſhes, 
bot, or a compoſt of lime, earth, 
ind rotten dung, well incorporated 
Fectner, A ſmall quantity of ei- 
der of theſe would greatly encou- 


ie beginning or middle of April, 
V the ſeaſon may prove, the ſeed 
wuld be fown, and there would be 


tle danger of its ſucceeding to 
ness with, | 


potatoes. 
m poor land was not very precari- 


bage, cannot well be ſupplied with any 


ſainfoin is of more value than two 


Vagoed and harrowed level: and if 
ne land be very poor, it ſhould 


ſave the plants in their infant ſtate. 


lerhaps there cannot be a better 


nor a ſurer means of cultivating this 
very uſeful plant to the greateſt ad- 
vantage, than by ſowing it after 


hocing them during their growths 
and the ploughing, dragging, and 
harrowing the ground to clean it of 


the potatoes, ſo thoroughly defroy 


the weeds and pulverize the ſoil, 
that it is made in the moſt perfect 


condition for a crop of ſainfoinz and 
though the land may in its nature 


be very poor, the manuring pro- 
perly for a crop of potatoes, and 
that being grown perfectly rotten, 
the ſoil is become ſufficiently fertile. 
Beſides the above, perhaps, there 
are very few articles in ute as ſubſti- 
tutes for paſture, that are equally 


profitable with carrots and parſnips, 
when the foil is ſuitable to their 
manner of growth and culture. The 


ſoil they delight and flouriſh moſt 
in is a deep, light, free ſoil, which 


is eafily penetrated, and moderately 
fertile. In ſuch a foil, if properly 


hoed and ſet out at due diſtances, 
they will arrive at a great magnt- 


tude, and the acreable produce be 
very ſurpriſing. Another advantage 


is, their being ſo very acceptable to 


the farmer's ſtock of every kind. 
Horſes, cows, ſheep, and hogs, eat 


them ſeemingly with the ſame appe- 
tite, and are equally improved by 


them. Unfortunately the quantity 
of ſuch land bears but a {mall pro- 


portion to what is totally uniuttable 
to them. Hard, ſtiff, obdurate land, 


and ſuch as ftrongly cohere, is quite 


unnatural to them, and never an- 
ſwers the expence and trouble ; 


what grows in ſuch land being very 


ſhort, generally forked, and ot fmall 
value, Potatoes, cultivated as above 
directed, would, I think, be as good 
a preparation for thoſe roots as can 
well be invented, If the foil be 

We 


The horſe and hand- 
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purpoſes. 


For inſtance; twenty acres of the 


" m_ . = 


well manured for the potatoes, it will 
be ſufficiently fertile for carrots and 
parinips, and, lying through the 
winter in fallow, will be in excel- 
text order for ſowing the ſeeds of 
theſe roots the March following, 
Upon the whole of this account, 


it ſeems clearly to follow, that an 


arable farm of 501. or 601. per 
annum, though it has not an acre 
of meadow or paſture land belong- 
ing to it, may by {kill and proper 
management be made to produce as 


much good butter and cheeſe, as a 


dairy farm of the ſame value, and 


have a large proportion of Jand left 


for the growth of corn and other 


fixty, I conceive, would be compe- 


tent to the maintenance of the flock 
abovementioned; and they might be 
_ fitly divided as follows: viz. fix acres. 
of potatoes, two or four of cabbages, 

two of turnip-rooted cabbage, and 


twelve or fourteen acres; the re- 


mainder to be ſainfoin; in all twenty 


acres. The proportion to be varied, 
and ſome articles exchanged for 


others, as the nature of the ſoil and 


particular circumſtances might re- 


quire, and as the farmer might think 
fir and proper. On twenty acres 
thas planted, I reckon, beſides twenty 


milch-covs, {1x or eight young cat- 


tle, and pigs in proportion, might 
de well kept on the offal. 5 


It may be aiked, ſhould this pla 


be generally adopted by the farmer, 


for whoſe uſe it is principally in- 
tended, if it would not be running 
out of one extreme into another? 
If fo confiderable an increaſe of 
milk, butter, and cheeſe, would not 
Jower the prices ot thoſe articles 
too much, and raiſe the price of 
wheat in a greater proportion? 
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thoſe articles is very certain, and it 
is a very deſirable circumſtance that 


fold for ten pence very ſoon; where. 
of the price of wheat being advanced 


the extra tillage given to the ſoil in. 


would be vaſtly more conyenien 


That it would lower the Prices of | 


it ſhould. At this time, and ſor jy 
weeks paſt, butter has been fold in 
this netghbourhood for nine pence 
a pound, and will moſt probably he 


as I ſhouid hope the average price 

might, by the propoſed improye. 

ment, be reduced to feven Pence, 
There is little danger, however, 


by the appropriation of about twelve 
acres of land annually to the cujt. 
vation of the above articles; for the 
land would be ſo much improved by 


tended for thoſe articles, and a 
during their growth, that 1 am ta. 
ther of opinion they would produce 
more corn than 1f conſtantly planted 
in the uſual very imperfect manner, 
The greateſt obſtacle to this mode 
of managing a {mall farm (ſay from 
20 l. to 60 l. per annum) is, the con- 
ſined or narrow circumſtances of tie 
occupiers of ſuch farms. In gene- 
ral their capitals are much too ſmal 
to carry on their buſineſs to any ad. 
vantage in the preſent mode of ma- 
nagement; but the mode recom- 
mended would require an increaſed 
capital to the tune of 2001, or 00k 
Leſs than 400l. woeld not ftock 
farm in this way of 601. per annum 
at any rate; but a capital of col. 


and indeed much more to the fat 
mer's advantage. 

If the improvements propoke 
are ſo intereſting to the individual 
immediately concerned, how Vil 
important are its effects in a pott 
view, as it reſpects the communi 
at large! If eight acres 0! [20 
by fkil and management, cn 
rendered as productive and 48 ff. 


1741 
me 
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table as forty-eight acres whoſe 
aural produce is of a medium va- 
ue, it is virtually increaſing the ex- 
tent of territory in a ſixfold propor- 
fon; for if every acre of land could 
by art and induſtry be made to yield 
{x times the quantity of produce it 
toes at preſent, the whole might be 


habitants, 9 | 
But this is far from being the whole 


from it. It will not only increaſe 
the quantity of proviſions as atore- 
id, but it will alſo find abundance 
of employment for the poor la- 
hourer and his family. In this re- 


ſpect dairy farms are in a manner of 


no uſe; they afford little or no em- 
ployment at all for the poor labour- 
ers. Within a few miles of me lives 
2 dairy-man, who milks conſtantly 


Froman in the neighbourhood to aſſiſt 
in milking night and morning, for 
which he pays her 15 d. or 16d. per 
eek, This is his whole expence 


hereas every arable acre cultivated 


Our or five times as much as the 
ent of the land they grow on. What 


Ind alſo to thoſe who mutt either 
Ind them employment, or maintain 
wm without aua 
| have often employed a poor 
following the plough and picking 
em up when harveited; a man, his 
i, and two children, about 12 or 


rendered capable of ſupporting ſix 
ines the number of the preſent in- 


of the advantage that will accrue 


between twenty and thirty cows. 
ee has no wife, keeps only one 
ad- ſervant, has neither man nor 
oy to aſüſt him, he only hires a 


n the management of his dairy; 
carce a tenth part of his rent; 


th potatoes, &c. as above, will colt 
namazing difference dota this make 


o the poor of a populous country, 


ily in planting potatoes, and alſo 


13 years of age. The man I paid 


Gs. a week, the woman 38. and the 


two children 3 8.; together 12s, A 


very pretty income for a poor fa- 
mily! At theſe times they uſually 


got them a few clothes; at other 


times, when J had no employment 


tor them, they have been often ob- 
liged to ſeek relief fram the pariſh. 

It is certainly a matter of great 
importance to all men in buſineſs, 


to do all in their power to promote 
the beneficial employment of the 


poor; it not only ſerves to alleviate 
a burthen, which in many places is 


become intolerable; but is alſo the 


ſureit means of keeping the poor 


_ honeſt, Many of them, I hope, 
would never have thought of being 
otherwiſe, if they had not been firſt 
impelled by neceflity; who from 
petty pilferings to get a penny, go 
on to greater thefts, till they too 


often go to the gallows; whereas, 


had they been conſtantly employed, 
they would have been neither neceſ- 


fitous nor idle the two grand 
ſources of all the evils they ſuffer, 

Your moit obedient ſervant, 
JOSEPH WIMPE T.“ 


North-Bockhampton, Hants, 
Nov. 25, 1788. | 


and the injuries they do to ſociety ! 
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Of Furze or bins [ Ulex Europzus,. 


Linn. ] as a Food. for Horſes and 


Cattle; Defeription of a Machine 


for bruiſing them; and Hints for 


rearing that Plant economically ws 


4 Crop. By Dr. J. Anderſon.— 


Addręſfed 70 the fame 3 ociety. 


« FFAHE machine conſiſts ſimply 
of a large circular one 
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ner's mill. 
in this trough, are bruiſed by the 


- around. 
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ſet on its edge (the weightier and 
bigger the better) with a wooden 
axis paſſing through its centre, One 


end of this axis is fixed upon a pivot 
Placed in the centre of a circular 


area, and to the other end of it is 


| fixed a yoke, to which the horſe 
that is to move it is attached. The 
ſtone, being placed on its edge, when 


the horſe moves, it revolves round 


its axis in a circular groove, or ſtone 
trough (this trough thould he made 


of hewn ſtone) exactly in the ſame 
manner as a ſugar- baker's or a tan- 
The whins being placed 


weight of the ſtone as it paſſes over 


them, and being raiſed up by a 
three-pronged fork, by the attend- 
ant, after they have been well flatted 
down, they riſe in a ſort of matted 


cake, which, being ſet in ſome mea- 
ſure upon its edge, is again ſmaſhed 


down by the wheel as it revolves 
In this way the operation 
is continued, by ſucceſſively pre- 


ſenting new ſurfaces to the action 


of the wheel, till the whole be re- 
| duced to a ſoft pulpy maſs, that 
can caſily be eaten by the animals 
to which it is to be preſented, 


During the continuance of this 


; procels, 1 it is ne cellary to pour plenty 
of water upon the whins, at different 
times, without the help of which, 
they can ſcarcely be reduced to a 
On this account 


pulp ſoft enough. 


it will be proper to make choice of 


a place for the machine where plenty 
of water can be obtained with little 
labour. It follows alſo, that as rain 


can never be prejudicial to this ope- 
ration, it may properly be placed 1 in 
the open air. 5 

As this operation is oreatly faci- 
litated by a judicious way of raiſing 
or turning the whins, during the 
operation, Which a little experience 


will enable any attentive Perſon to eff 
attain, but which cannot be taught like 
by words only; I would therefore the 
adviſe any perſon, who ſhould think dur 
of erecting an apparatus of this ſr, and 
to put one of his moſt ſagacious ſor inn 
vants to conduct this operation at ar01 
the beginning, as ſuch a perſon wil ther 
more quickly diſcover the circum- blot 
Rances that facilitate the proceſs, MM tin 
than one of a flower comprehenſion ripe 
would do. After he has become fred 
expert at the buſineſs, he will be bece 
able to inſtruct an iaferior ary to 
who may then be employed for the and 
purpoſe. But in whatever way it prac 
all be conducted, the perſon who Wi 
begins this manufacture muſt lay lis bas 
account with performing very little ence 
work for ſome time at the firſt, in M bperf 
compariſon of what he will be able ure 
to execute afterwards with eaſe. part, 
If the whins that are to be em- burt 
ployed for this purpoſe grow natu- mey 
rally in the ſoil in Irregular bulnes, zoe: 
it is a troubleſome work to cut and caul, 
gather them. To underſtand the only 
proper mode of managing this bu- hin 


0 9 
Ic 


fines in all its departments, it 18 


neccſſary to advert to ſeveral parti- and 1 


culars in the natural œconcmy of Vith 
this ſingular plant. Inſtead of leaves, Not t 
the whin is furniſhed with an innu- der 
merable quantity of prickles. Theſe WM i 
ſpring out from every part or tie rp 
young tem, and are, at the fir, la 
like the ſtem itfelf to whi ich tncy food 
adhere, ſucculent, ſoft, and inof- top f 
fenſive; but, like the ſtems allo, they Cale! 
become gradually harder, as the Gur p 
ſeaſon advances, and ſeem, indeed, ce 
to a caſual obſerver, to form a part (the 
of that ſtem, though they are 4 ee 
different from it as the leaves of Ha tic 
other trees are from the branches eee 
which produce them. 3 
Theſe prickles do not, hke the - 
1700 


leaves of mot deciduous trees, fal : 
Qs 
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x at the approach of winter, but 
like evergreens, they remain upon 
he branches all winter, and retain 
during that time their full ſucculence 
nd verdure. Early in the ſpring, 
unumerable bloſſoms {ſpring out 
ound theſe prickles, adhering. to 
them, and not to the ſtem. The 
bloſſoms are ſucceeded by pods con- 


Wc 3 : 19 
taining the feeds, which gradually 


pen; A little after Midſummer the 


ſeeds harden, and the pods tlowly: 


become dry and wither, the prickles 
to which they adhere becoming dry 
and withered at the ſame time, and 
gradually looſen from the ſtalk, 
which fill continues freſh, thou gh it 
Ras now attained 2 woody conitſt- 
ece, Theſe prickles having now 
performed all the functions that na- 


part adhere to it for ſome time, till 
aey are gradually ſhaken off by the 
nation of the wind, or other 
cauſes, Hence it happens that it is 
only. the face or top twigs: of a 


viia buſh that are green, ſoft, and 


leeeulent, the Rems below being dry 


and woody, and frequently covered 


wth dry prickles, that are not only 
net uſeful as food for cattle, but ra- 
der hurtful to them, on account of 


the hardneſs of their conſiſtence, and 


arpneſs of their prickles. 


la gathering whins, therefore, for 


[9 ſhoots that are wanted; and the 
ealleſt method of gathering them, that 


(the readieſt thing 1s the branch of 
ire of a proper ſize) and a fickle 
u the right band (both hands, but 


ruling the fickle among the young 


Fs, and pulling it backward, the 


tre had deſigned them, fall of in 
part, at firſt from the ſtalk, and in 


bod for cattle, it is only the tender | 


vr practice has yet diſcovered, is, to 
ag a forked ſtick in the left hand 


more elpecially the right, ſnould be 
med with ſtrong gloves) then 


ROTECTS:- „ 


/ 
forked ſtick when oppoſed to them, 


keeps the branches fteady enough 


to produce a reſiſtance ſuflicient to 


make the fickle cut them; and as 


the tops of the whins are intermixed 
with each other, they flick to the 
prongs of the fork, which, after it 
is as full as it can hold, is taken to 


a tide, and cleared by preſſing the 
wiins to the ground, and pulling 
the fork backwards. Theſe little 


heaps are afterwards forked to a 
cart, and preſſed down by a man 


walking upon them, having his legs 
covered with large ſtrong boots made 
on purpole, and thus are carried 


home. 


If the whins have grown upon a 


good toil, and have made very vi- 


gorous ſhoots, they may be thus 
reaped pretty expeditiouſly; but if 
the 101! nas been poor, and the ſhoots 


ſhort, the expence of this operation 
is very connderable; and as theſe 


ſhore wins are, in other reſpects, of 


a very inferior quality to the others 


as food for beaſts, it is only at times 
when fodder is icarce and dear, that 


they can be œconomically applied 

to this ute. N a | 
To abridge this labour, and to 

Obtain the full benefit of this valu- 


able winter food, I tried myſelf to 


cultivate whins artificially, and have 
{cen others reac them in ſeveral dif- 


the two following modes of culture 
to prove the moſt ſucceſsful : | 
in a held of a good dry loamy 
ſoil, I ſowed along with a crop of 
barley, the ſceds of the whin in the 
ſame way as clover is uſually ſown, 
allowing at the rate of from 15 to 
30 pounds of ſeed to the acre. The 
iceds, if harrowed in and rolled 
with the bariey, quickly ſpring up 
and advance under the ſhelter of 


the barley during the ſummer, and 


keep 
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keep alive during the winter. Next 
ſeaſon, if the field has not a great 


tendency to run to graſs fo as to 


choak them, they advance rapidly 


after Midſummer, ſo as to produce 


a pretty full crop before winter. 
This you may begin to cut wth the 
ſcyibe immediately after your clover 
fails, and continue to cut it as it is 
wanted during the whole of the 
winter; but it is ſuppoſed that after 
the month of February the taſte of 
this plant alters, as it is in general 


believed, that after that time horſes 
and cattle are no longer fond of it. 
I muſt however obſerve, that never 
having had myſelf a ſufficiency of 
whins to ſerve longer than till. to- 


wards the middle of February, or 


beginning of March, 1 cannot al- 
ſert the above fact from my own 


experience. I have frequently ſeen 


| Horſes beating the whins with their 


hoofs, ſo as to bruiſe tne prickles, and 


then eat them, even in the months 
of April and May; and ſheep which 
have been uſed to this food certainly 


pick of the bloſſoms and young 


pods at that ſeaſon, and probably 
the prickles alio; ſo that it is poſ- 
fible this opinion may only be a 


vulgar erro. 


g what is the weight 


from aſcertaining 


during winter, on which cattle can 


be fatted as well as on cut graſs in 


ſammer, it will I think be admitted, 
that it muſt be accounted even a 
more valuable crop than clover. 


$ 


Circumſtances, which I need not 
here ſpecify, have prevented me 


of the crop that may be thus at- 
tained; but I think I may ſafely 
venture to ſay, that it is at leaſt 
equal to that of a crop of green 
_ clover; and if it be conſidered that 
this affords a green ſucculent food 


* 'I have ſcen ſhoots of one ſeaſon near four feet in length. 


After being cue; it ſprings up the 


V 
following ſeaſon with greater vigcuf : 
than before; and, in. this Stuatinn, if 
acquires a degree of health and ſye. ſ 
culence very different from what ir p 
is ever obſerved to poſſeſs in its na. ſe 
tural fate *. The prickles too are b 
ſo ſoft, and the ſtems ſo tender, that t 
very little bruifing is neceſſary: in. ac 
deed horſes, who have been accu. m 
tomed to this food, would eat it 
without any bruiſing at all: but fu 
cattie, whoſe mouths ſeem to he ij 
more tender, always require it t th 
be Well brmſed--tne ht, pc 
_ How long this crop might conti. im 
nue to be annually cut over, without ci 
wearing out, I cannot ſay; I belicve Mi 9: 
a long while, in favourable circum. th 
ſtances. But J muſt now take notice tht 
of a peculiarity that, unleſs guarded 
againſt, will very ſoon extürpate tt re; 
as I myſelf experienced. for 

The natural progreſs of this vi 
plant has been deſcribed above with wh 
tolerable accuracy, but one parũ- b 
cular was omitted. During the be. for 
ginning of the ſeaſon, nature ſeen Þ:: 
to be ſolely employed about ef 
great work of fructification o WR toi 
and it is not till near NMidſum:e of 
that the whin begins to puſh fort anc 
ics wood-bearing branches, vi: bu! 
advance with great luxuriancę ce 
during the latter part of the ſeaon e 
Hence it happens, that if care be ko, 
not taken to have the graſs tual © t 
ſprings up on the field before wi kno 
whin begins to ſend out its hoo *': 
eaten cloſe down, that graſs will ar tar 
quire ſuch a luxuriance before tit lon 
young branches of the whin beg! a 
to advance, as to overtop them, a 
choak them entirely, hoc "ec 
therefore has a field under this pal * 
ticular crop, mult be careful to dle 
1 1 | 1 


wi 


ſallibly loſe it. The field therefore 
hould be kept, as a paſture, bare as 
poſüble during the beginning of the 
ſeaſon, and the cattle ſhould only 


the whin are diſcovered. to begin to 
advance with vigour. Under this 


management I preſume it may be 


kept for many years, and yield 
full crops : but unleſs the mowers 


ſhall be particularly attentive, at 


the beginning, to cut it as low as 


rofſible, it will very ſoon become 


impoſſible to cut the field with a 


ſeythe, as the ſtumps will ſoon ac- 
quire ſo much ſtrength. as to break 


the ſcythe when 1t happens to touch 
them. - 5 1 5 

This is the beſt way I know of 
rearing whins as a crop for a winter 
bod for cattle or horſes. For ſheep, 
wo take to this food very kindly 


tomed to 1t, leſs nicety 15 required; 
for if the ſeeds be fimply ſown 
broad-caſt very thin (about a pound 
of ſeed per acre) upon the pooreſt 
ſoils, after they come up the ſheep 
of themſelves will crop the plants, 
and toon bring them into round cloſe 
bulkes, as this animal nibbles of 
ta prickles one by one very quickly, 
ſo as not to be hurt by them. Sheep, 


bo this mode, of browſing, do not 
wil not taſte them; but a few that 
bon teach all the reſt how to uſe it. 
Rang whins, that 1 have ſeen prac- 
[tan experienced it myſelf, is as 


liows + 


7 Let a farm be incloſed by means 
EM... 


de taken from it when the ſhoots of 
grees from the horizon. 
of ſtones, even round bullets ga- 
thered from the land, will anſwer 
the purpoſe very well; upon the 
top of the bank ſow whin ſeeds 


when they have been once accuſ- 


lovever, Who have not been uſed 
know how to proceed, and often 
have been uſed 0 this ſood, will 

Another very economical way of 


W ied at large by another, rather 
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vert to this circumſtance, or, if the 
feld be in good heart, he will in- 


of a ditch all round, with a bank 
thrown up upon one fide; and if 
tones can be had, let the face of 
that bank be lined with the ſtones 


from bottom to near the top; this 
lining to ſlope backward with an 


angle of about fixty or ſeventy de- 
Any kind 


pretty thick, and throw a few of 


them along the face of the bank. 
Voung plants will quickly appear. 


Let them grow for two years, an 


then cut them down by means of a 
hedge bill, ſtripping down by the 
face of the bank. This mode of 


cutting is very eaſy; and as the 


ſeeds ſoon infinuate themſelves a- 
mong the crannies of the ſtones, che 
whole face of the bank becomes a 


cloſe hedge, whoſe ſhoots ſpring up 
with great luxuriance. If another 


ditch be made on the other fide of 


the bank, and if this be managed 


in the ſame way, and if the hedge 
be cut down only once. every 2 
cond year, (and in this way it af- 
fords very good food for beaſts) 


and the inſide and the outſide be 
cut down alternately, the fence 
wil always continue good, as the 


hedge at the top will at all times be 
compleat. This mode of rearing 


wains is both convenient and @co- 
nomical. But where ſtones cannot 
be obtained for making the facing, 


the bank very ſoon moulders down, 


and becomes unfit for a fence. 
I know few plants that deſerve 


the attention of the farmer more 
than the whin. Horſes are pecu- 


liarly fond 'of it. Some perſons 


think they may be made to per- 


form hard work upon it, witnout 
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any feeding of grain; but I think will not eat it freely, and the fa. 
it tends more to fatten a horſe than mer will be diſappointed in his ex. 
to fit him for hard labour, and that peRations. Cows that are fed upon 
therefore ſome grain ſhould be given it yield nearly as much milk as while 
with it where the work is ſevere. upon graſs, which is free from any 
Cattle eat it perfectly well when bad taſte; and the beſt winter-made 
thoroughly bruiſed, and grow fat butter I ever ſaw was obtained from| 
upon it as upon turnips; but unleſs the milk of a cow that was fed upoi 
it be very well bruiſed for them they Whins.. “ | 
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4 literal Tranſlation of the Will of 


King Alfred, from the Saxon Oyi- 
inal, preſerved in a Regiſter of the 
Abbey F Newminſter, at Wincheſ- 
ter, founded by that King a jport 
Time before his Death. 


WT, better fo elucidate /o waluable a | 


Record, we. fhall aljo lay the Pre- 


face, and Introductory Remarks 


72 the Will before our Readers. 


: t Preface, 


* following will of King 
1 Alfred the Great, is pre- 
erved in a regiſter of the Abbey of 


Newminſter, at Wincheſter, founded 


by that King a ſhort time before his 
dea. This regiſter commences | 
with an account of the firſt founda- 


lon of the abbey in the cemetery on 
the north-weſt fide of the cathedral 
& Wincheſter, which about the year 


1110 was removed to Hyde. The 


greateſt part of the regiſter, and 
particularly that in which the will is 


alerted, appears to have been 


Mitten between the years 1028 and 


1032, ſo that the entry in the regiſ- = 


er could not have been later than 


Me hundred and thirty-two years. 


Alter the foundation of the abbey, 
Wh it was probably earlier; and 
may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that 


ce would be taken by the abbot 


and convent, to exemplify the will 


of their great and munificent foun- 


der, in the moſt correct manner. 


This regiſter appears to have been 


un- noted, from the time of the diſſo- 


lution of Hyde Abbey, till about the 
year 1710; when it was in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of Walter Clavel, Eſq; afterwards 

it was the property of the Rev. Mr. 
North; on whoſe deceaſe it came into 
the hands of his executor the Rev. 
Dr. Lort, one of the vice- preſidents 
of the ſociety of antiquaries, who in 


the year 1769 kindly depoſited it in 
the MS. library of Mr. Aſtle. 


The following valuable document 


is intereſting on many accounts. 


Firſt, we learn from it the ideas 
entertained by the king, and the 


great men of the realm, concerning 


the ſucceſſion of the crown, in the 
,rimas of the Saxons, een. 
Secondly, we are informed of ſe- 
veral particulars relative to the 
rights, liberties, and privileges of 
the different orders and degrees of 
men, at that early period. _ 
Thirdly, we are furniſhed with 


many curious facts, which elucidate 
the nature of the tenures, by which 
eliates were held in the time of our 
Saxon anceſtors. . 
Mr. Aſtle having converſed with 
ſeveral of his literary friends on the 
contents of this valuable record, and 
particularly with ſome reſpectable 
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members of the ankverfity of or. 


ford, it was determined by the de- 


legates of the Oxford preſs, to lay 
it before the public, conſidering it a 


monument which will reflect honour 


on the memory of the royal founder 
of the univerſity. 


In Aſſer's life of King Alfred, 
Mr. Wiſe has printed what he called, 
Teftamentum frei Regis; but the 


reader will find that it is nothing 
more than a very incorrect tranſla- 
tion into Latin of port of the fol- 


lowing Wil. 
The public is indebted to the Rer. 


Mr. Owen Manning, well known as 

the editor of Lye's Dictionarium 

Sa rxonico et Gothico- Latinum, for the 

- following tranſlation, and for molt 
of the notes. | 


ee Þ P 3 


os appears by the preface or in- 
troduction to this will, that K. Ethel- 
wolf left certain manors and other 


, eſtates in land (beſides what he had 
given them in his life-time) to his 
three ſons, Ethelbald, Ethelred, and 
Alfred, and to the ſurvivor of chem. 
That on Ethelbald's deceaſe, E. 
thelred and Alfred made over their 
joint intereſt herein to K. Ethelbert 


their then eldeſt brother, 1 in truſt, to 


releaſe it to them again in the ſame 
condition in which he received it: 


with a covenant to do the ſame by 


ſuch eſtates alſo as he had obtained 
by their joint aſſiſtance, and ſuch. : as 
os mould 

That, on Ethelbert's deceaſe, and 


have acquired himſelf, 


Ethelred's ſucceeding to the crown, 
Alfred applied to him in Witena- 


but that Ethelred refuſed; aledg: 8 
ing in his excuſe, that it was a mixed - 
property, which he had entered upon d 

at different times; and that he could n 
not eaſily diſtinguiſh the lands one 

from another: that, however, hg y 

would make him his heir; with | 

which declaration Alfred was ſatif. 1 
fied. 

That, ſhortly after, 5 in a Witeng- 1 
gemot at Swinburgh, it was agreed FM 

between Ethelred and Alfred, that a 

the ſurvivor ſhould give to the chil- 1 
dren of the other, 1. All ſuch lands . 
as they two themſely es ſhould have - 

acquired; and, 2. All ſach as Ethel. de 
wolf their father had given to them wh 

two in Ethelbald's life- time: but Ar 
not, 3. Thoſe which he had be- of: 

queathed by will to the three; which, i 
together with the perſonal eſtate of at 

him of the two that ſhould die firk, \ 
| was to go to the ſurvivor. he 

That, finally therefore, this third on. 

ſort of lands, viz. ſuch as K. Ethel. 7 

wolf the father had deviſed by vil * 

to the three brothers and the {ur- 5 
vivor of them, and which had no; rid 

devolved on Alfred, was the ſubjed 

of the following bequeſt; which, in . 

the Witena-gemot at Langden A 110 
Ethelwolf's will being firſt produced «ne 

and read) it was unanimouſly agreed tis 

that Alfred had undoubted authority & 
to make: and which the nobility -) 

there aſſembled pledged. themſelves 4 
g to lee carried 1 into execution. d 

eldeſ 

8 

. Alfred's Will —The Lit © 
* Tranſlation. | dere 

I Alfred king, by God's grace " 
and with the counſel of * Een 


gemot, to make partition of the 


eſtates, ood to n him his ſhare: 


a Ethelred, archbiſhop of Canterbury ; who died, Ao 888. 


red SEIKO and all the Wel 


Sal 
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b.xon nobles? concurrence, have 
--nfidered of my ſouls health, and 
of my inheritance that to me God 
and my anceſtors did give; and of 
that inheritance which K. b Ethelwolf 
my father to us © three brothers did 
bequeatn, Ethelbald, and Ethered, 
ind me; and which of us ſoever 
bngeſt liver were, that he ſhould 
take to all. 


But it came to paſs that Ethelbald Z 
deda; and we two Ethered [and / 0 


with all the Weſt- Saxon nobles? 
concurrence, our part did give in 
truſt to Ethelbertf king our brother, 


on the condition that he it ſhould re- 
deliver to us as entire as it then was 


when we it to him did make over, 
And he then ſo did, both by that 
eſtate, and that which he by our 


what he himſelf had acquired. 

When it ſo happened that Etheredt 
ſucceeded, then prayed I him before 
our nobles all, that we two the inhe- 


ritance might divide; and he to me 
Then ſaid he 
to me, that he not eaſily might di- 
"de, bor that he had, at any dit- 


would give my ſhare. 


ullef ſurviving brother of the three. 


i ſuch as he had acquired himſelf. 


| gent by the hæSen pole. 


joint concurrence had obtained, and 


ferent times formerly taken poſſeſ- 


ſion. And he faid concerning that 


which he of our joint property en- 
joyed, and [hat which heb] had ac- 


quired, after his days, he to no man 
rather would give it than to me. 
And I therewith, at that time was 
well ſatisfied. 


But it came to pals, that we - all by 


the heathen? folk deſpoiled were. 


Then diſcourſed we concerning our 
children, that they ſome ſapport 


would need to be given by us out 


of theſe eſtates, as to us was given. 
Then were we in council at Swin- 
burgh* ; when declared we two, in 
the Weſt-Saxon nobles? preſence, 


that which ſoever of us two longeſt | 


liver were, that he ſhould give to 


the other's children thoſe lands that 
we two our ſelves had acquired, and 
| thoſe lands that to us two Ethelwolf 
the king gave while Ethelbald was 
living; except thoſe that he tous three _ 
brothers bequeathed. 
of us two each to the other his ſecu- 
_ rity did give, that whether of us two 


And of this, 


longeſt ſhould live, he ſhould take 


both 0 the land and — 5 trea- 


d Ethelwolf, the father of Alfred, died, 13 Jan. FO 87-8, leaving fave ſons, I, Ethel- 
bald, 2. Ethelbert, 3. Ethered, 4. Alfred, who were ſucceſſively kings of England; and 
one daughter, Ethelſwith, who, A? 851, married Burthred king of Mercia ; ; and, after | 
his death, A* $73, became a nun at Padua, where ſhe died, A“ 889. 
Ka Ethelwolt made no mention, in his will, of his ſecond ſon, Ethelbert, having.” in 
bis life-time (on the death of Athelſtan, uncle of Ethelbert) A“ 851, given him the King- 
73 of the South-Saxons, Eaſt-Saxons, and Kent, 

© Ethelbald, the eldeſt brother of Alfred, died, 20 Dec. A® $60. n 
e The words, J ic, ſeem to be wanting in the original. | 

Who ſucceeded to the kingdom on the death of Ethelbald, A $69 3 z 2g was now the 


> Ethered ſucceeded to the throne on the death of Ethelbert, A? 366, | 
The words, þzp be he, though not expreſſed 1 in the original, muſt be underſtood, 

as abſolutely neceſſary to bis the reader to diſtinguiſh between the two ſpecies of eſtate 
dere mentioned, viz. that which Ethered Was (hd of by joint heirthip with Alf: ed, 

The whole reign of this prince was one continued war with the Danes, who ar: here 


I find no do place of this name at preſent i in Sagas. 
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all the Weſt- Saxon nobles. 


ſures; and to all his poſſeſſions ex- 
cept that part, which of us either to 
his children ſhould bequeath. _ 

hut it came to paſs that Ethered! 
the king deceaſed, when commu- 
nicated to me no man no title-deed, 
nor no evidence, that it any other 
was than as it before witneſs we be- 
fore had agreed. Then heard we 
now of many inheritance- ſuits. Now 


therefore brought I Ethelwolf the 


king's will into our council at Lan- 
gandene® ; and it they read before 
When 
it read was, then prayed I them all 


for my love (and to them my ſecu- 


rity gave, that I of them never to 
none would bear ill will for that they 
right ſhould ſpeak) that of them 


none would neglect, neither for my 


love nor for my fear, that they the 
common right ſhould declare; leſt 


any man ſhould fay, that I my kinſ- 
folk, whether elder or younger, 
wrongfully had excluded. And they 
then all for right pronounced and 
declared, that they no more rightful 


1 King Ethelred died 23 Apr. A® 872; when Alfred ſucceeded to the crown, 
m There are diverſe places in England of the name of Langdon and Longdon ; but wh 
of them this was, it is impoſſible to ſay. If this point could be ſettled, and the time: 
which the council was holden, we could aſcertain the date of the will, as well as the n 


0 


at which it was made. 


n Alfred being king at the time he made his will, it muſt have been made between 40 97 
vhen he came to the crown, and A“ 885, in which biſhop Eſne, one of the legatees dn T 
mentioned died. 85 0 ; ng. 
Edward, the eldeſt ſon of Alfred, was born a little before his father aſcend ! 
throne ; and afterwards ſucceeded him therein, by the name of Edward the Elder. 


Corniſh Vocabulary. 


county or Wilts, 
* Carhampton, co. Som, 
* Wedmore, co. Som, 


a requiſition on his part, to chuſe Edward his fon to be their landlord z i. e. !9 conti 
his tenants after he himſelf ſhould be dead and gone, . 


title conceive could, nor in a title. hut 


ſo as I it my ſelf ſhould direct on thy and 
next day. | „ 


36 ANNUAL REGISTER, 1789. 


deed hear of. Now {/aid they ner 
« it all delivered is there into thy; 


„% hand: Wherefore thou it maye 10 b 


« bequeath and give, either to ne 


« relation or a ſtranger, as to thei: ge 


“ moſt eligible may be.“ And thei: N 
all to me thereupon their ſecuiit 


| d 
gave, and their hand- ſetting, that 1 
during their life, it no man nerel A 
ſhould pervert in none other wiſe bu hure 


e Win 
J whic 
I Alfred, of the Weſt- Savon nd 
n king, by God's grace, and befor 
this company of witneſſes, declare 
how I concerning my eſtates wil 10 
after my day, „ oy 
Firſt, 1 give to » Edward, m "pp 
eldeſt ſon, the land at ? Straneat ien 
1 Tricon-ſhire, and * Heortigtun 1 
and the book-land all that Leof heal a 
holds, and the land at * Carumu un. 
and at Cylfantune, and at * Bum ee 
hamme, and at * Wedmor. Ani n 
I am a / petitioner to the * famili i 
FR 9 BE | thedra 
lc 
Winc 
fer a 
IE. z. 
a7 
at Ox 


JR 

p Probably Stratton in Cornwall. See the next note. +. 
J 1 take Tricon-ſhire to have been, without all doubt, Cornwall; it being but a fn 0 
Saxon variation from Trig- ſhire, as it was called by the Britiſh inhabitants, See Bont * 
r Perhaps Hardington in co. Som. as moſt of the lands here bequeathed are in "Wl 3+ 
5 5 355 ET 5 40 

t Chilhampton, co. Wilt. v Burnham, co. S 

For phymd ig. Qui requirit, &c. ord i 

Z Theſe hipar, “ families,“ at Chedder, were the Ceorls, who occupied the tenem* Rermin 
lands there. They were ſo far analogous to thoſe who, in the ſucceeding feudal ul that 9 
were called privileged villains, as that they could not be compelled to hold their lands 280 uled, 
their own conſent, Hence it was that Alfred had ſtipulated with them, on the growl entos, 
Rired t. 


ANTIQUITIES, -', 
t Ceodre, that they him would to Ecgulf gave in truſt at the Nether 
-huſe on the condition that we for- Hyſſeburn. 1 85 


nerly expreſſed had; with the land And to my ® younger ſon the land 


of > Ciwtune, and that which there- at n Eaderingtune, and that at 
v belongeth. And I to him give »Dene, and at ? Meone, and at 
the land at Cantuctune, * 

iBedewind, and at © Pefeſigge, and at * Sturemynſter, and at t Gifle, and 
{ Hyſſeburn, and at ? Suttune, at*Cruczrn, and at“ Whitchurch, and 


md at > Leodride, and at i Awel- at * Axanmouth, and at Branceſ- 


cumbe, and at 2 Columtune, and at 


ce „ | 
And all the bookland that I in Cent Twyfyrd, and at > Mylenburn, and 
he, and at the Nether * Hyſſeburn, at © Exanmynſter, and at “ Sutheſ- _ 


and at! Cyſeldene, let it be given to wyrth, and at © Liwtune, and the 


Wintan-ceaſtre, on the condition on lands that thereto belong; which are 


which it my father formerly gave; all that I in f Weal diſtrict have, 
nd that my private eſtate which I except © Triconſhire. = in 


| And 
iChedder, co. Som. d Chewton, co. Sem. © Quantock, co. Som. 
u Bedwin, co. Wilt. .- © Pewſey, co. Wilt. Huſſebourn, co. Hants 


There are ſo many places in England of the name of Sutton, that it is hard ta 
ſy which of them is here meant; but, doubtleſs, one of thoſe of this name in Somer- 


krhire or Wilts h Probably Ledered in Surrey. 8 0 . 
i take this to have been Aulton in Wilts, which was given by ſome of his ſuc⸗ 


eeſſors to the cathedral of Wincheſter, Cart. 29. E. 1. n. 54. For Aulton in Hants 
ſeems to have been given to that church by Egbert the grandfather of Alfred. Dug. 


Mon. I. 979. Yet Camden takes it for granted to have been Aulton in Hants; and, 
following the printed Latin tranſlation of the Will, ſays, that Alfred gave it to the | 


keeper of Leodre. Edit, Gibſ. p. 146. | 


ttedral of Wincheſter. | 355 1 3 
| Chiſeldon or Chiſtleton in Wilts; which was given to the Old Foundation at 


I. z. m. 4. apud Tann. Notit. p. 1 56. 


* Oxford, became a very learned man, and died 16 Oct. A“ 922. 
 Adrington, co. Som. a” h | 

counties. But I take it to have been in one of thoſe two, as moſt of the eftates here 

dequeathed lay among the Weſt-Saxons. „ 9 . 

? Ext and Weſt-Meon, co. Hant. à Ambreſbury, co. Wilt, 

Down, co. Dorſ. or Devon. S Sturminſter, co. Dorſ. 

' Gidley, co. Devon. 5 a U Crewkern, co. Som. 


i Twiford, co. Hant. Þ Milbourn, co. Dorf. or Som. _ © Axminſter, co. Devon. 
40f this I find nothing. _ e Litten, of which there is one in Dorſ. and one in Som. 
'« On pealcynne.” The author of the printed tranſlation hath rendered this 
* ub cœlo,“ as if Alfred had meant to ſay, under the welkin. But, beſide that this 
Pord is always written, in the Saxon language, peolcen, polcen, or pelcn, the very 


Pat diſtrict was? Now the Britons, who retited into the Weſt of England, were 
Filed, by our Saxon anceſtors, pealar, and their tribes, pe ala cynne, i. e. Britannorum 
Fates. The word indeed, is, at preſent, retained in the name of thoſe only who re- 
ped t2 the extremity of the iſland 5; who are to oy day called Lonn-pealap. AY 

| | N | 7 4 This 


at 4 Ambreſbyry, and at Deone and 


& Nether Huſſebourn in Hants; which was afterwards given by Edward to the ca- 
Wincheſter for the preſent; but, as it ſeems, for the benefit of his intended new min- 
fer at that place, which appears to have been poſſeſſed of it in 4 Edw. iii, Rom. 4. 


a This younger fon of Alfred was Ethelward, born about A® 880. He was educated 


There are places of this name both in Hants and Wilts, as well as in many other 


" Whitchurch, co. Hant, x YZ Axmouth, Branfcomb, Columbton, eo. Devon. 


ſermination, eynne naturally refers us to ſome diſtrict, The only queſtion is, What 
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pealar alſo; 


33 ANNUAL 
And to my eldeſt ®daughter the 


manor at i Welewe. 
And to the middlemoſt k, [that] 


at ! Cleare, and at ® Cendefer. 
And to the youngeſt n, the manor 


at ® Welig, and at P AÆſctune, and 


at 4 Cippanhamme. 
And to AMthelm*”, my brother” 8 


- fon, the Mane ft Baldingbufmy 
and at t Cumtune, and at * Crundell, 


and at x Beading, and at Beading- 


hamme, and at © Burnham, and at 


2 Thunresfield, and at * Æſceng. 
And to © Athelwold, my brother's 


fon, the manor at 4 Godelming, and 


at * cos and at Seen 


this does not kinder but that it might 8 extend farther. 


and bordering upon them. 


hereafter bequeathed are farther Weſt than Wiltſhire, 
S8 This hath been explained already in note 4, p. $6, 


1 Wellow, co. Hant. 


adbeſs of Shaftſbury, where ſhe died and was buried, 


1 King's Clere, co. Hants. 


name, viz. Preſton-Candever, Chilton-Candever, 


Flanders; and, dying, 7 
® Will: 55 Co. Wilt. 


5 Aldingbourn, co. Suſſex. 
* Beden, co. Suſſex, 


belonged to Alfred. 


© © Godelming and Gildford, both in Surrey. 
Who this Osferth his ons was, I do not find. 


ncry at Wincheſter of her own foundation. 
47 Lambourn and Wantage in Perks, at the larger of which K. Alfred was 1 rn. 
6 Edingdon ,. near Weſtbury, | in 9 8 where Alfred defeated the Danes, Av 8, 


REGISTER, 


1789. 
And to 5 Osferth, my couſin, the 


manor at b Beccanlea, and at i Rv. fo 
therfield, and at * Dicceling, ang at 4 
Suthtune, and at m Lullingminſter, * 
and at * Angmering, and at o Þ4. 1 
ham, and the lands that N be- 1 

long. f 

And to v Ealhſwith, the manor at 1 

1 Lamburn, and at * Waneting, and 

at * Ethandune. n 

And to my two ſons, one + thouſand 1 

of pounds; to each five hundred gf 5 

pounds. o. 

And to my eldeſt daughter, and lor 

to the middlemoſt, and to the * 

youngeſt, and to Ealhſwith, to then Wi 

Nay, the prefix, Conn, | 

applied to one ſet of the pealap, ſeems to imply that there were other pealap beſide theſe 7 
Accordingly, 1 do ſuppoſe that, by a latitude peculiar 9 anc 

common ſpeech, the inhabitants of Devon, cr even. of Somerſetſhire, might be calle [the 
And that, therefore, when Alfred had bequeathed his eſtates in theſe parts, he : 

nniſhed with ſaying, 5 Tynd Salle ic on peal-cynne hxbbe buran TN1conpeine, and 
1. e. as we ſhould expreſs it now, Which are all that 1 have in the Weſt of Engin, 15 
t except in Cornwall.” —And as a proof of this, it is obſervable, that none of the land * 
5 nte 

Ipou 

h His eldeſt daughter was Ethelfleda, who married Ethelred, D. of Mercia; after 072 
whoſe death, A® 912, ſhe governed that province till her own deceaſe, 15 ad. A* gig boo 
* His middlemoſt daughter, as he calls her, was e a nun, and afterwark _0 
chat 

: Cert 

in Probably one of thoſe places in Hampfhire which ſti al vear this add tion to del muc 
© The youngelt daughter of Alfred was Elfrida, who married Baldwin II. Earl at 4 
Jun. A® 929, was buried in the monaſtery of St. Peter ar Ghez: pole 

P Aſhton, co. Wilt, | 7 Chippe nham, co. Witt, 

Etbelm, the eldeſt ſon of K. Ethelbert, elder 3 of Alfred. te 
Compton, co. Suſiex. u Crundal, 8 Hail 6 

Y Bedingham, co. Suſſex. # Barnham, co. Suſſex. + 5 

2 I take this to have been the manor of Thunderfield, in the pariſh of Horiey, ns FT 
Reygate, i in Surrey, where was formerly a caſtle of conſiderable ſtrength, 7] 
v Probably Eathing, in the pariſh of Godelmog, in Urry, the manor of which #18 bas 

7 a1 

„ Ethelwold, the youngeſt ſon of K. Ethelbert, elder brother of Alfred; A ho died l i 
arms againtt Edward his couſin, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Alired, A“ gog. | 41 
f Ste; yning in Suſſex. I: tr: 

A i k Beckley, Rotherfield, and Dichling, all in Suſſex. 3 f 
n o Sutton, eee Angmering, and Felpham, all in Suſſex EE Rifo . 

5 Ethelſwitha was the wife of Alfred, and daughter of Ethelred the Great, Earl of Met bz! 
da. She ſurvived her huſband four years; and, dying A? 904, was buried in the nut ti 
6-7 


sur 


fur, four hundred of pounds; t 
each one hundred of pounds. 

And of my aldermen to each one 
hundred of * mancuſes ; and to 
Fthelm, and Athelwold, and Of- 
ferth alſo. 

And to Ethered the Hts. a 
ſword of an hundred mancuſes. 


whom I now at Eaſter-tide money 

gare, two hundred of pounds. Let 

hem give to them, and divide them 

benen, to each as to him to be- 
lng they ſhall judge; after the 
anner that 1 to them now have 
düſtributed. 

And to the * archbiſhop, 100 of 
mancuſes, and to / Eine biſhop, 
and to: Werferth biſhop, and to 
the pat Schirebarn, 

Alſo, let them diitribute for me 
ind for my father, and for the 


mercede for, two hundred of 
ages fifty to the maſs-prieſts 

ver all my kingdom; fiity to the 
ho miniſters of God; fifty to the 
Iutreſied poor; fifty to the church 
that Tat ſhall reſt. And I know not 


Imuch 15; nor I Know not but that 
Nereof more may 
Pole, If it more be; b be it to chem a all 


Rppointment. 


l Willis place him a century higher, 


his edition of Aſſer's Annals of Alfred. 


And to the men that me follow, to 


| be by > 4 God's | | 
And I will the men that tie. 
lands ſhall have, the words to full 


money 


friends that he interceded for, and I 


tertainly whether of the money ſo 


but ſo I ſup- 


ee eee $9 


common to whom l money bequeath- 
ed have. And ] will that my aldermen 


and my miniſters there all together 


be and this thus diſtribute. | 
When I had formerly in other 


_ wiſe diſpoſed in writing of my inhe- 
ritance, then I had more eſtate, and 


more relations; and had to man 


men the writings intruſted; and in 
the fame company of witneſſes they 


were written. But 1 have now 


burned thoſe old dees that I by in- 
might. If of theſe any 
found ſhould be, Jet it ft nd for no- 


quiry recover 


thing: for that I will that i it now thus 
aſliſtance. 


that in my father's teſtament do 
ſtand, ſo as they ſooneſt may. 
And I will, if I to any man any 
unpaid have, that my rela 
tions that at leaſt repay. 
And I will the men to 3 1 


my bockland bequeathed have, that 
they it do not give from my Eindred 


alter their day: but 1 will (d after} 
their day, that it go unto the nigheſt 
hand to me; unleſs of them any one 
children have; then it is to me mott 


eligible chat it go to that iſſue on 


the male ſide, the while that any of 
it worthy. be. NI y grandfather hath 


t The King s aldermen were his Juſtices itinerant and other great onder of his o. 


| © The mancus was about 7s, 6d. of our lee currency. 

| * Ethelred archbiſhop of Canterbury, who died A“ 888. 

Ene, biſhop of Hereford; who died, according to Godwi n, A0 TP 5. Indeed Ae ens 

But, as a biſhop Eſne is here expreſsly mentioned 

| Uegatee, and no other of that name occurs in the whole catalogue of biſhops, it teems a 

| Þ proof that Godwin is right in the point of chronology | 
* Werferth was biſhop of "Worceſter. a man of ſingular learning, and employed by Alfred 

Þ tranſlating the Dialogues of pope Gregory I. into the Saxon language. 

q to ſome, A 911, according to others, A* 91%. 

* The biſhop of Shirbourn was Aſler, the great triend and favourite of Alfred; and who 

Ibo wrote the annals of his reign down to the year 893. He died, according to the moſt 

table accounts, As 90g, or 910. See Fra . Wiſe de vita et — a, Y- 12. prefixed 


He died, accord- 


The word open ſcems to be e here. 


bequeathed 
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oo ANNUAL REGISTER, 1789. 
bequeathed his land to the © ſpear- 


fide, and not to the J ſpindle- ſide. 


Wherefore, if I have given to any 


female what he had acquired, then 


let redeem it my relations, if they 
it while ſhe is living have will: if it 


otherwiſe be, let it go after their 


day, ſo as we before determined 
have. For this reaſon I ordain that 
they it pay for, becauſe they will 
| Tucceed to my [e/tate} that I give 


may, or to female hand, or to male 


- hand, whether I will. - 
And I beſeech, in God's name, 
and in his ſaints', that of my rela- 

tions none, nor of my heirs none do 


obſtruct, none of the © freedom of 
thoſe that I have redeemed. And for 


me the Weſt-Saxon nobles as lawful 


them no man do not diſturb, neither 


tf chuſe ſuch man as they will. 


that ſhe did intercede for, and I do 


God the living's name intreat that 


by money-exaction, nor by no man- 
ner of means, that they may not 


And I will that they reſtore to the 
s families at > Domerham their 
land-deeds; and their free liberty 
ſuch perſon to chuſe, as to them 
moſt agreeable may be; for me, 
and for * Elfleda, and for the friends 


mercedes or. 
And ſeek & they alſo, with a liy. 
ing! price, for my ſoul's health, as 
it be may, and as it alſo fitting is; 
and as ye me to forgive ſhall be 
aiſpoled. 


have pronounced that I them mar 
ther I will. Put I, for God's love, Dreription of the famous Labyrinth 


that they be of their freedom maſ- 


ſignifying alſo maſculine (though derived, by the authors of our vocabularies, from pæpen, 


| the male ſex, as the particular weapon, the ſpear was, becauſe it was the only ſex that bore 


chuſe ſuch man for their landlord as they would; which all ceopler, by the Saxon con- 


them, as they ſhould think proper. 


leave either free or bond whe- 


and for my ſoul's advantage, will / Gortyna, in Crete.—Frem Let. 
ters on Greece by Mr. Savary; 
ters, and of their will, and I, in tranſlated from the French. 


d gpe ne healxe , 1 Spin! bealpe. The ſexes are here denominated from | 
the implements peculiar to their reſpective occupations ; the male from the ſpear, the female 
from the ſpindle. And hence, I cannot but think it probable, that the word pxpened, 


which they ſuppoſe to have been a Saxon word aa qe to the veretrum of the Latins) | 
has its origin in the word pepen as it ſignifies arms; and is therefore only applied to 


arms. | 1 ane | 
© The latter part of this compound, lip, is put for leap ; and the whole word, cyne!tr, 

is as much as to ſay “ arbitrii licentiam,”” i. e. the liberty of diſpoſing of themſelves. | 
f Alfred having manumitted diverſe peopar, and put them into the condition 0: 

ceonle y, defires that his heirs would not abridge them of that liberty, but leave them ts 


ſtitution might do. | 8 By 8 

5 The hipap of Domerham were the ſame ſort of people with thoſe of Chedder, ſpoken of 
in note 2, p. 86, viz. The Leonlep who occupied the tenemental lands there, which they 
might relinquiſh when they pleaſed. And as they were entreated, in that inſtance, to chuie 
Edward for their lord, i. e. to continue to occupy thoſe lands under him, as they had cone 
under Alfred: fo here, the heirs are required to leave thoſe of Domerham to chuſe Fuck 
man for their landlord, as. they would; i. e. to continue to occupy tNoſe lands, or relinqui 


h Domna hamme, The manor of Dummer, co. Hant. 

* His eldeſt daughter. 5 | ah, 

* Sec man, Let them ſeek, or, make application ts, viz. God. FR , 

I On cpicum ceape. „ With a living price; viz, by prayer and interceſſion, 2 
the uſual offices of devotion, „ “ : 4 b 


Iris. 


« E quitted the plain of Gor- 

tyna to viſit the Labyrinth. 
The road leading to this memorable 
place 18 0 and ſteep; but, after 
an aſcent of near an hour, we, at 
length, reached the entrance. We 
had brought with us the thread of 
Ariadne, that 1s to ſay, four hundred 
fathoms of twine, which we faſtened 


to the gate, where we ſtationed twoja- 
niſſaries, with orders to ſuffer nobody 
to enter. The opening of the La- 


byrinth is natural, and not wide. 
When you have advanced a little, 


you find a conſiderable ſpace ſtrewed 


with large ſtones, and covered with 
a flat roof cut out of the ſolid moun- 
tain. To diſcern our way amid this 
gloomy abode, we each carried a 
fambeau. Two Greeks bore the 
clew, which they unfolded or wound 
vp as occaſion required. At firſt 
| we loſt ourſelves in different alleys 

without an opening, and wereobliged 


to meaſure back our ſteps, but at 


length diſcovered the true paſſage, 
which is on the right as we enter; 
we arrive at 1t by a narrow path, 


and are obliged to creep on our 
hands and feet for the ſpace of an 


hundred yards, the roof being ex- 
tremely low. At the end of this 
narrow paſſage the cciling riſes ſud- 


| denly, and we were able to walk up- 


right, in the midſt of the impene- 
| trable darkneſs that ſurrounded us, 
and the numerous ways which ſtruck 


off on each fide, and croſſed each 
other in different directions. The 


| two Greeks we had hired trembled 
with apprehenfion; the ſweat poured 


down their faces, and they refuſed 


5 N unleſs we took the 
ead, „ e 55 
The alleys through which we paſſ- 


ed were in general from ſeven to 


eight feet high ; in wickh they va- 


ried from fix to ten, and ſometimes 
more. They are all chiſeled out of 


the rock, and the ſtones, of a dirty 


grey, are ranged in horizontal layers. 
In ſome places, huge blocks of ſtone, 
half detached from the roof, ſeem 
ready to fall on your head, and you 
muſt ſtoop in paſſing them, not 


without ſome danger of their falling. 
This havock has, no doubt, been oc- 


caſioned by earthquakes, which are 


ſo frequent in Crete. 


Thus did we continue wandering 
in this maze, of which we endea- 


voured to diſcover all the windings, | 
and as ſoon as we had got to the end 


of one alley, entered mto another. 


Sometimes we were ſtopped ſhort by 
a paſſage without an opening, and 
at others, after long circuits, were 
aſtoniſhed to find ourſelves at the 
croſs-way from which we had ſet 


out. Frequently, after encircling 


with our cord a great extent of 
rock, we were obliged to wind it up. 


and return the way we came. It is 
impoſſible to deſcribe to what a de- 
gree theſe paſſagesare multiplied and 


crooked ; ſome of them form curves 


which lead you inſenſibly to a vaſt 


empty ſpace, ſupported by enormous 


pillars, whence three or four paſſages 


ſtrike off that conduct to oppoiite 
points; others, after long windings, 


divide into ſeveral branches: theſe 


again extend a great length, and, 
terminated by the rock, oblige the 


traveller to trace back his way. 


We walked with precaution in the 


doublings of this vaſt labyrinth, 
amid the eternal darkneſs that reigns 
throughout it, and which our torches 


could hardly diſpel, Thus ſituated, 


the imagination raiſes up phan- 


toms ; it figures to itſelf precipices 
under the feet of the curious, mon- 


ſters placed as centinels, and, in a 
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word, a thouſand chimeras which 
can have no exiſtence. 

The precaution we had taken of 
proceeding. with the thread of Ari- 
adne, and of faſtening it at different 
diſtances leſt it ſhould break, allowed 


us to advance farther than Belon, 


Tournefort, and Pocock, were able 
to do for want of ſuch aſliſtance. 
We obſerved, in ſeveral parts of the 


middle avenue, the cyphers 1700 
written with a black pencil, by the 


hand of the celebrated French bo- 


taniſt. An extraordinary circum- 
ſtance which he remarks, and which 


we admired no leſs than he had done, 
is the property poſſeſſed by the rock 


of preſenting the names engraven on 


them, wherein this ſort of ſculpture 
had ariſen to the thickneſs of two 
Unes (the ſixth part of an inch.) The 


ſubſtance of this relief 1 1s Whiter than 


the ſtone a. 


Alfter ſtraying for a long time in 
5 the frightful cavern of the Mino- 
taur b, we arrived at the extremity 


of the alley Which Tournefort fol- 
lowed. There we found a wide 
ſpace, with cyphers cut in the rock, 
none of which were of an carlier 
date than the fourteenth century, 
There is another ſimiliar to this on 
the right; each of them may be 
about twenty-four or thirty feet 
_ fquare. To arrive at this place we 
had run out almoſt all our line, that 


is to ſay, about twenty-four hundred 


feet, without mentioning our Various 


2 Sever al of us engraved our names deeply at the end of 1779. 


nation, 
periſh. 


On dur return, we SRO a 


We ſaw ſeveral of 


a kind of rapture. 


excurſions. We remained. thred 


hours in the labyrinth, continual! 


walking, without being able to flat. 
ter ourſelves with having ſeen every 
thing. I believe it would be im. 
poſſible for any man to get out of 
it, if left there without either clew 


or flambeau; he would loſe himſelf 


in a thouſand windings : the horrors 
of the place, and the intenſe dari. 
nels, would fill him with confer- 
and he mas miſerably 


winding we had not before noticed; 
it conducted us to a beautiful grotto, 


riſing into a dome, wrought by the 


hand of nature. It has no ſtalactites, 
nor indeed 1s a ſingle one to be found 
in the whole extent of the cavern, 
as the water does not filtrate through 
the roof. Every thing 1s dry; and, 
as the air is never renewed, the 


ſmell is extremely difagreeable, 
Thouſands of bats, the dung of 


which hes in heaps, inhabit this 
gloomy abode. 


They are the only 
monſters we diſcovered. We came 
out with a great deal of pleaſure, 
and breathed the external air with 
Night now be- 
gan to come on, and the road was 
not very eaſy to be found; we haſ- 
tened, therefore, to deſcend the 
mountain, and entered a neighbour- 
ing farm, where we were very 2 


tably entertained by a Turk. 


4 have the honour to be, & 


At the time 


of prep? ring theſe letters for publication, I am informed that the hollow. is already 
filled with this white ſubſtance, which projects about a line 05 ne twelfth of an inch) 
above the names. 

'» The reader will lee in the tollowing letter why M. Savary 8 gives it this 1 name. 


In 


ſtrue 


an 
Z 
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ht 15 e 1 M. Savbry; 
proceeds to ſhew that the above- 
mentioned Labyrinth was the refe- 
| gence of the fabulous Minotaur, 
and diſtinguiſhes it ' from the Laby- 
rinth of Cnoſſus, in Crete, built FO 
Dadalus. 


10 M. L. M. 


Everal 8 FCS among 
| whom are Belon? and Po- 
cock d, pretend that the labyrinth, 


Aich ! have been deſcribing, is no 


more than a quarry, from which 


ſtones were brought to build the city 
of Gortyna. M. Tournetort® has 

ſatisfactorily confuted this opinion; 
he has proved that the ſtone of this 


cavern 15 too ſoft to be fit for build 


ing, and that it would have coſt 
enormous ſums to convey it acroſs 


the fteep mountains that lie between 
It muſt 


the labyrinth nnd the city. 
bare been much more natural for 
the inhabitants to procure their ſtone 
from the mountains in the vicinity 
of Gortyna. 


leave at the entrance a channel a 
hundred yards long, ſo low as not to 
be acceſſible but by creeping, and 
from whence ſtones could not be 
brought until broken in pieces? 


This would have been to double 


both labour and expence to no pur- 


poſe. It is much more probable, 


"dds M. Tournefort, that nature 


tas produced the labyriath, and that | 


by che hand of man. 


the paſſage at the entrance has not 
been altered, to ſhew poſterity what 


was the ſtate of theſe ſubterranean 


channels before they were enlarged 
It is evident, 
that nothing more has been attempt- 
ed than merely to fender them paſ- 


ſable, ſince only thoſe ſtones have 
been cleared away which have ob- 
ſtructed the paſſage; all the others 


have been left, and are rapged 1 in 


order along the Walls. 


But for what purpoſe was this la- 


byrinth intended? Is it of g great 


antiquity? And was it here: the 
Minotzur was confined ? Thefé are 


queſtions which, I believe, have ye- 


ver been anſwered. Let us endea- 
vour, if poſſible, to reſolve them. 
The diſcovery of truth, obſcured by 
the lapſe of time, gives pleaſure to 


the reader, and amply recompentes 
the labour of Inveſtigation. 


In the firſt place, it is certain that 


the immenſe cavern, tie windings of 
which I have deſcribed, is not the 


labyrinth formed by Dzdalus, on 


the plan of that of Egypt f. All 
Had the labyrinth 
been bur an ordinary quarry, Way. 


the ancient writers atteſt, that the 
famous work of that celebrated ar- 


chitect was ituated at Cnoſſus. « It 
« was agreed, lays Pauſanias, to 


ce {ond to the Minotaur of Crete 


E 3 virgins and ſeven boys, te to 
«© he 5 into the labyrinth built 
in the city of Cnoſſus 8,” „ As 


« ſoon as Apollonius arrived at 
«© Cnoſſus, he viſited the laby- 
«'rinth ü, Rc. 


: John T'zerzes very CursfaStor ily 


9 Obſervations de oluficurs Singularitcs et t Choſes memorables trouvGes in Grice, 


. 4 Peſcription of the Eaſt. 
. Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. It is faid that Dædalus, travelling into Egypt, vas 


e Voyage du Levant. 


ruck with admiration at the fight of the labyrinth conſtructed vv ith wondrous art, 
a that he formed a fimilar one for Minos king of Crete, 


Pauſanias in Atticis. 
Johannes T'zetzes, 
| x 


S Philoſtratus, in Vita Apollonii. 


deſcribes 


. 


rn 


1 
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deſcribes this famous edifice, and in- 
forms us of the uſe for which it was 
intended. Dxdalus, the Athe- 
c“ nian, made for king Minos a pri- 
„ fon, from which it was impoſſible 
.« to eſcape, Its numerous wind- 
e ings were in the form of a ſnail, 


Philocorus & aſſerts, after the unani- 
mous teſtimony of the Cretans, that 
e the labyrinth was a priſon con- 
« trived more effectually to prevent 
c the eſcape of male factors,.“ 
It was a priſon wherein Theſeus 
and his companions were to end their 
days, or live deprived of honour. 
But love and courage extricated 
them from their danger. This la- 
byrinth ſubſiſts no longer. It was 
indeed already deſtroyed in the days 
of Pliny, Let us therefore proceed 

to conſider that which is ſtill exiſt- 
Permit me, madam, to go ſome- 
What further back, in order to throw 


a little light on a few obſcure facts, 
mingled with ſo many fables. By 
Collecting the various opinions of 
ancient authors, perhaps, we may be 
aʒble to remove the veil which con- 
ceeals truth. You know that Andro- 


geos, ſon of Minos, went to Athens, 
and that Zgeus, at his return from 
'Trezene!, celebrated what were 
called the Panathenaic games, to 
Which all Greece repaired. 


Cretan hero entered the liſts, van- 


viſhed all the combatants, and was 


publicly crowned n. This prince en- 


* Plutarch N in Tete. 


m Diodorus Siculus, lib. iv. 


Diodorus, lib. iv. ſays, that they were ſent every ſeven years. Apollodorus lays, 
every year. Plutarch (in Vita Theſe) aſſerts, that this tribute took place only once 
in nine years. Theſe opinions, though they vary reſpecting the number ot hear 


all confirm the act. 


4 Hygin. Fab. xxxvii. Neptune and ZEgeus, fons of Pandion, had amore 
commerce, in the ſame night, with ZEthra, daughter of Pytheus, in the 


tered into a friendly alliance with | 


and it was called the Labyrinth.” 


temple 0 
Miners. 


the Pallantides, who made preten- 
| ſions to the throne. Ægeus, dread. | 
ing the conſequences of this friend. 
ſhip, had him aſſaſſinated near nn | ; 
in Attica, when on his way to a ſa. 
cred ſolemnity. os 3 | 
Minos ſoon appeared at the head 
of a naval armament, to demand 
vengeance for the death of his ſon - | 
and, after a long and bloody ſege, } 
during which Athens was ravaged | 
by the plague, Ægeus, incapable of t 
defending himſelf any longer, de. | ) 
manded of the king of Crete what 0 
ſatis faction he required. That prince | 
inſiſted on his ſending him, every 1 
ſeventh year e, ſeven boys and ſeven | 00 
girls, to be delivered to the Mino- w. 
taur. Theſe unhappy victims were an 
abandoned to him, and he carried « 
them off in his fleet. At the flated ec 
time he again appeared with a num- | « 
ber of ſhips, and was ſatisfied in like « 
eee, -- „„ c 
Theſe children were choſen by 4 
lot, and tlie parents of thoſe on whom 0. 
the fatal chance fell, murmured loud- 4 
ly againſt Ageus, They were filled « | 
with indignation, on refleCting that « } 
the author of the miſchief ſhould « 1 
alone eſcape the puniſhment? ; and 1 | 
that he ſhould raiſe to the throne a WW « - 
natural ſon a, while he deprived them 
of their legitimate children. They of 
The were even ripe for a revolt. But | 
when the time for ſending the thid 
tribute arrived, Theſeus, whom {- | Mir 
veral gallant actions had aeg ? 
/ T1000 — wel may 
1 Apollodorus, lib. iii, = 
un Apollodorus, lib. iii. % 
the « 
p Plutarch, in Vita Theſei. 4 | 
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raiſed to the fame of a hero, and 


who, in the bloom of youth, united 


every endowment of mind and body r, 
was determined to put an end totheſe 
murmurs. He voluntarily offered 
himſelf to be one of the victims, 


reſolving to periſh, or free his coun- 


try from an odious tribute; and de- 
parted, after ſacrificing to Apollo at 
Delphi, who directed him to take 
Venus for his guide“. 

Let us now endeavour to Elect 
the true meaning of the fable of the 
Minotaur. Taurus was the name 
of one of the principal men of Crete, 
who was a native of Cnoſſus t. His 


valour, and other great qualities, no 


doubt, recommended him to Minos, 
who made choice of him to command 


an expedition againſt Phcoenicia, 


« Taurus, adds Palæphatus, a 
« citizen of Cnoſſus, made war on 
&« the Tyrians. 
© them, he carried off ſeveral young 
* women from their city, among 


e whom was Europa, daughter of 


“ king Agenor. This it was that 
“ gave riſe to the fable of a bull 
„having ſeized Europa, and carried 


© her away. The poets, fond of the 


% marvellous, added, that ſhe was 


* raviſhed by Jupiter 1 in the form of | 


* a bull... 
The conqueror lived at the court 


of Mines: he had returned laden : 


Having overcome 
place of refuge. 


with the ſpoils of Tyr, and as he 
poſſeſſed the advantage of a fine - 
perſon, the renown he had acquired 
by his military exploits, rendered 
him ſtill more handſome in the eyes 
of Paſiphae, the daughter of the 


Sun, and wite of the king of Crete. 


She became enamoured of nim, and 
finding means to gratify her paſ- 
ſion u, had a ſon by him. Minos 


having diſcovered “ that this child 
«© ould not be his, but that he was 
© the fruit of the amours of Taurus 


© and Paſfphae, would not, how- 
ever, put him to death, but con- 
« fined him to the mountains, to 

In theſe ſo- 

„ litary abodes he grew wild and 
« fierce, and lived by robbery, and 
« ſtealing ſheep from the flocks. 
Having learnt that Minos had 


« ſerve the ſhepherds, 


« {ſent ſoldiers to take him, he du 

«« a deep cavern, which he made his 
At length the 
“ king of Crete ſent to the ſon of 


Taurus ſuch criminals as he wiſh - | 
ed to puniſh with death.” His 


ferocity, and this employment, no 
doubt, procured him the name of 


Minotaur, and induced poets and 


painters to repreſent him as a mon- 


ſter, half a man, and half a bull. An 


ingenious emblem, which had refe- 


rence at once to his birth, his cha- 


racter, and his ocious ſervices. = 


Minerva, Theſeus ſprang from n union. Tocrates fay 5, 1 was called the ſon 


the ſame blood. 


Iſaac Tzetzes ad Ly cophron. 


& ZEgeus, but that Neptune was really his father. | 

' Servius ad ZEneid, lib. vi. Theſeus was as beauteous as brave. 
may ſay to the praiſe of T heſeus, that, being born in tlie time of Hercules, he ſo 
comported himſelf as to merit a like glory. 
but they applied to the ſame exerciles of body and mind, as became two heroes of 


and general of the army that carried olf Europa. 


Not only did they bear the ſame arms, 


Plutarch. Theſeus having 3 che Pelphic Apol lo, before his departure, 
the oracle told him to take Venus tor his guide. 
Taurus was a native of f Cnoſſus, a city of Crete, 


© Palzephat, de Fab. 
Theſeus 


(Idocrates) 15 
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Theſeus having landed i in Crete, bable by the following paſſage 1 lab 
endeavoured to calm the anger of « Theſeus arriving at the gate of WW tha 
Minos, who had fallen in love with « the labyrinth, encountered Deu. ord 
* Peæribea, one of the ſeven Athenian „ calion and the guards, and put Mi 
virgins. He convinced him, that he « them to death.“ 80 deſperate an | 5 
was the ſon of Neptune, and endea- action determined Minos no longer abo 
voured to mitigate the rigour of his to keep any meaſures with his ene. er 
fate. The prince, almoſt diſarmed, my, and he ſent him to Tires with lo 
treated him at firſt very favourably, orders to put him to death, tho 
and permitted him to mix with the You recollect, madam, that Tau- cle: 
combatants in the public games. rus was the executioner of Minos; But 
The Athenian hero excited univerſal that he dwelt in a profound cavern, . 
admiration Y by his addreſs and cou- in which he deſtroyed the priſoners min 
rage, and enchanted every heart condemned to death. The ancients exec 
with the e of his per- aſſert, that the name of labyrinth herc 
ſon 2. 2 was given: alſo to this gloomy abode, Ione 
In Crete, women were permitted in which art aſſiſting nature, had bim 

to be preſent at the public ſhews a; formed new paſtages, and contriv. who 
and Ariadne ſaw Theſeus engage ed a multitude of windings, from wart 
with, and overcome, the molt re- which it was almoſt impollble u laid 
nowned warriors of her country; eſcape. the 
but while ſhe admired the bravery © The labyrinth of Crete * Was | byri 
and graces of the youthful hero, % a cavern dug out of eee whic 
love ſtole into her heart, and in- Cedrenus adds theſe remarkable nug 
flicted one of his deepeſt wounds. words f: The Minotaur Red to a uſe 
It is probable ſhe confetied her paſ- place called the Labyrinth, and tat 
non to the conqueror; and that, to « concealed himfelf there, in the of thi 
fulfil the precept of the oracle d, he wal depth of a cavern.” —* e The It 
profited by her declaration. It is Labyrinth of Crete. that ſubter. Proc 
natural to ſuppoſe alſo, that Minos, „ raneous cavern, with a thouſind WM ad 
informed of this intrigue, conſidered * windings, contained. an inhabt- Or thi 
it as a new offence, and reſolved to „ tant.” „ ke ha 
mut him up in the labyrinth of "Theſe teſtimonies, u madam, remove fide 
Cnoſſus, that he might be for ever all doubt. They accurately deicrive WM n his 
buried in the horrid obſcurity of the labyrinth I viſited ; its ROY » 2 
that tremendous priſon. This con- in a mountain, its winding patlage . M 
jecture is rendered more than pro- ones prove it contain be an -ind 15 
* Plutarch, in Vita Theſei. | y Ibid. 90 = 

2 Servius, Euſtathins, and Hyginus, age de in infor ming us, that The eſcus united "ay 

the utmoſt gracefulneſs of perſon with a lofiy ſtature, ftren;; th, and coura i F 

+ Plutarch (in Viti T heſel) lays, Theſeus was admitted to the public lic game ts Tie M 
Crete; that he vanquiſhed the warriors who entered the lifts againſt him; and that the” 
Ariadne ſaw, and fell in love with him. ch 

b Apollo, as we have ſeen, had commanded him to ferifice to love. 7 

© Plutarch, in Vita Theſei. d Palæphat. de Incredibilibus. 030 "Fa 
Autor. Etymologic. :  Cedvenus, > oj Euſtatius, m Oc ys a pl. 


habitanty 
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babltant. This could be no other 
than the ſon of Taurus, who, in 
order to eſcape the emiſſaries of 
Minos, dug a cavern in the moun- 


tin. This horrid place was his 
abode, and, in part, his work; and 


here the monſter performed the 
bloody executions commanded by 
the king. The following facts will 
dearly demonſtrate theſe alfertions. 
But let us return to Theſeus. 

h Condemned to ſuffer an igno- 
ninious death by the hand of the 
executioner of Minos, the Athenian 
hero departed. from Gortyna ; and, 
ignorant of the deſtiny that awaited 
dim, muſt have fallen, but for love, 
ho watched over his life. Ariadne, 
armed, informed him of the ſnare 
laid for him. She deſcribed to him 
tie windings and dangers of the la- 
byrinth i; gave him the thread by 


4 


zich he might direct his fteps ; 


nught him the method of making 
ue of it, and ſent him the ſword 


tat was to ſhed the hateful blood 
ccc 
t ſhould ſeem as if Theſeus had 


procured ſecret friends in the iſland, 


ad that, by his addreſs, his courage, 
or the good offices of his miſtreſs, 
te had gained the guards, who at- 
tended on Taurus, and aſſiſted him 
n his executions ; for, as ſoon as he 


Minos, getting his enemy Theſcus into his power, ſeat him to be lain by | 


arrived at Gortyna, all of them, 


« forſaking the Minotaur *, pre- 


« monſter, ſuſpecting he was be. 


« trayed, fled into the place called 


the Labyrinth.” * Theſe words 
clearly prove, that he eſcaped into 


the gloomy cavern I have before 
mentioned; which was a place of 
refuge, perhaps his fortreſs ; for 


there he put his victims to death. 


Claudian, to diſtinguiſh this caverf 
from the famous edifice built by 


Daedalus at Cnoſſus !, calls it, * the 


« Labyrinth of Gortyna, the uſual 
« abode of the Minotaur.” 4 


The retreat of the executioner of | 
Minos might have been a feint. He 
might wiſh to draw his enemy into 


a cavern, with all the avenues of 
v-hich he was well acquainted, and 


where it would have been eaſy for 
him to kill him, by attacking him 
at an advantage. But Theſeus had 
the thread of Ariadne, her ſword, 
and his own undaurited courage, He 


purſued the Minotaur through the 


winding alleys of his den, came up 
with him, and put him to death, _ 
As ſoon as he had executed his 
deſign, he fled precipitately on board 


a veſſel m, taking with him his miſ- 


Taurus. Ariadne, informed of this deſiga, ſent him a ſword, with which he flew 


a Minotaur. Palephat. de Incredib. 


' Phitarch, in Vita Theſei. Theſeus arriving in the iſland of Crete, Ariadne 


l deſperately in love with lim. 


zne bore him a ſon, and taught him how to 


ceape from the winding paſſages of the labyrinth; and he flew the Minotaur. 


* All the guards fortaking the Minotaur of Gortyna, pretended to take to flight, 


ie Minotaur, ſuſpecting treachery, took refuge in the place called the Labyrinth. 


. Claudian, in Sext. Conſ. Honorii. It forms different circuits, which are nei- 
interior to the art with which the labyrinth of Gortyna, the uſual abode of the 
*motzur, is built, nor the windings of the river Meander. 


Plutarch, in Vita Theſei. He flew the Minotaur, and immediately hatencd 


ddoard his ſhip; car rying with him Ariadne, and the young Atienans, 


Vol. XX XI, 


eee 


* tended to take to flight. The 


treſs, and the young victims he had 
ſaved. The remainder of the hiſtory 


2 iow - fon * 
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of Ariadne and Theſeus is well 
known; not to mention that it is 
foreign to my ſubject. 
This is what appears to 
probable concerning the labyrinths 
of Crete. One of them, ſituated at 


Cnoſſus, was an edifice built by 


Dzxdalus n, and which, on account of 
its various windings, deceived thoſe 
who got bewildered in it, and pre- 
vented their return. It was in the 
form of a ſnail, and the engraving, 
prefixed to this letter, is an exact 
plan of it. Minos converted it into 
à royal priſon; but the criminals, 
confined there, were only deprived 
=O, 
The other, near Gortyna, and 
called by the ancients the Labyrinth 
of Gortyna, ſtill ſubſiſts, and has 
been treated of in the preceding 
letter. It was partly the work of 
the ſon of Taurus; but the firſt 
| ſketch of it was given by nature. 
He indeed rendered the paſſages 
more ſpacious, and excavated new 
ones. In this cavern he deſtroyed 
thoſe who were ſent to him by the 
king to be put to death. Thus have 
we viſited the gloomy habitation of 
a man, who, from the ferociouſneſs 
of his character, merited to be tranſ- 
formed into a monſter. — 
There were ſeveral other ſimilar 
labyrinths, more or leſs complicated. 
Near Nauplia, ſays Strabo®?, we ſee 
_ caverns, in which labyrinths have 
been formed, and which are called 
JJ. 9 ron 


I have the honour to be, &c.“ 
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Aemoir of the Language, Manners, 
and Cuſtoms , an Anglo-Saxon 
Colony ſettled in the Baronies of 


o Apollodarus, lib. ili. 


me moſt _ 


Forth and Bargie, in the Connty if 
Wexford, Ireland, i» 1167, 1168, 
and 1169. By Charles Vallancey, 

LL. D. Member of the Nopal 

 Socretres of London, Dublin, and 
Edinburgh; of the Academy of 
Cortona, and of Belles Letires; if 
the Antiquarian Society of Perth, 
and of the Philoſophical Society of 
Philadelphia.—From Tranſaims 
P the Royal Iriſh Academy, 


cc 63 H E baronies of Bargie and % 
I Forth are fituated at the If 
ſouthern extremity of the county of WW tt! 
Wexford, and, together, contain a- Fitz 
bout ſixty ſquare Iriſh miles. They but 
lie due eaſt from Cardiganſhire, in they 
Wales; the ſhortneſs of the paſſage WW 'etu! 
cauſed a frequent intercourſe be. D 
tween the Iriſh and the Britons from held 
the earlieſt account of their hiſtory, WW cam 
In the year 1167 Dermod, king fein 
of Leinſter, was a powerful prince; WW non: 
the errors of his civil government, ire 
the oppreſſion of his ſubjects, and al { 
the tyranny he exerciſed over his ?rep: 
nobility, cauſed a total defection in WW bela 
them and the people. His kinſmen, WM Fiz. 
friends, ſervants, and followers, had Wi *nlar 
all been prevailed on to forſake ti 
In 1168 the diſtreſſed king re- bent 
| paired to England, to ſolicit the al- orte 
ſiſtance of king Henry; telling him Wi 
he was become an exile by the end, 
treachery of his vaſſals, and beſeech - Vit 
ing him to give him aid, whereb) © tic 
he might be reſtored to his inherit- nee 
ance, which if it ſhould pleaſe hin win 
to grant, he would acknowledge Raym 
him to be his lord, and ſerve hut ter 
during his life. ue 
King Henry, moved with con-. 
paſſion, promiſed him aid, and 6 WW ® =: 
TEE N ken h 
5 Thi 

0 Strabo, lib, Vide Gable 


r 


fired him to remain at Briſtol until 
he ſhould hear further from him. 
Dermod, after ſtaying there one 
nonth, and hearing nothing from 
the king, weary of delay, he applied 


y called Strongbow, promiſing that 
ihe would affitt him he would give 
im his daughter to wife, and with 
ter the whole kingdom of Leinſter. 
The earl excuſed himſelf, unleſs 


ſent, 


In the mean time Dermod applied 
0 the princes of Wales, and Richard 


returned home. 


Dermod finding his ſubjects Rill | 


led out againſt him, cauſed pro- 
damation to be made in Wales, of- 
ſering large recompenſe in lands, 


noney, and cattle to ſuch as would 


dire him aid. Immediately men of 
dl forts, and from divers places, 
prepared themſelves to embark for 
Ireland, under the command of 


Fiz-Stephen, who had lately been 
mlarged from priſon by the me- 
dation of Dermod with Rice, a 


ling in Wales. This little army 


lrſemen and foot. 

With this ſmall body Dermod did 
anders, and being grown proud 
"th victory, gave great diſcontent 
0 the Engliſh, many of whom re- 
ured home. But in the year fol- 
ling (1169) earl Richard ſent 
brd 12 Groſs to Dermod's 

Wkence, with a ſmall ſuite, pro- 


amy. Accordingly, in 1170, the 
a arrived at Waterford with ſix- 
ten hundred ſoldiers; 

his conſiderable reinforcement 
Palled Dermod not only to ſuppreſi 


Dermod made go 
and the part of the country we are 
now deſcribing was parcelled out to 
the Britiſh ſoldiers, who have re- 
mained in quiet poſſeſſion of their 

atchievements unto this day. 


Richard earl of Strigul, common- 


king _ e give his con- 
never obtain 
Fitz-Godobert accompanied him, 


but with ſo ſmall a body of men, 
they were of no uſe, and they ſoon 


tnfiſted of about three hundred . 


his rebellious ſubjects, but alſo to 


make war on the neighbouring 
princes. Peace bein "g once reſtored, 


This colony have preſerved their 
ancient manners, cuſtoms, and lan- 
guage; and fully occupying every 
inch of ground, the natives could 


therein. 


ſome of the Engliſh have been 


obliged to remove into the nei 75 
bouring baronies within theſe 


years, and by an intercourſe with 
the Iriſh, the language of theſe 


emigrants became corrupted, and 


thele, by their connection with their 
kindred remaining in the baronies 


of Bargie and Forth, have in ſome 
meaſure introduced this corrupted. 
dialect there. The town of Wexford 
is the market to which this colony re- 


ſorted todiſpoſe of the produce of their 
farms, and in this market all things 


Are bought and ſold in the modern 
Engliſh dialect; this alſo is another 


ante of the decline of the language 
of the coloniſts, but not one word of 


Iriſh is underſtood or ſpoken in theſe 
two baronies; ftill they preſerve 
many words and Phraſes of their 
original language, and ſome origi- 


nal ſongs, which having been com- 


mitted to writing, will exilt as Tong - 


as the people. 
Were there no hiſtorical FF 


ments to aſcertain the arrival and 
| ning to follow with a conſiderable 


eſtabliſhment of this colony, the 


oa ſpoken by them would be 


a ſufficient teſtimony. Language,“ 


ſays Dr. Johnſon, “is the pedigree 


« of nations; there 1s no tracing 


* the connections of ancient na- 
13 « ons 


his promiſes, 


a re-eſtabliſhment _ 
As population encreaſed, 


ty 
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* tions but by language.. And 
the learned Dr. Prieftley informs us 
« that the language of a people 15 a 
% great guide to an hiſtorian, both 
* i tracing their origin, and in diſ- 
* covering the ſtate of many other 
important circumſtances belong- 
ing to them. Of all cuſtoms and 
© habits (adds the doctor) that of 
* ſpeech being the moſt frequentſy 
_«* exerciſed, is the moſt confirmed, 
and leaſt liable to change. Colo- 


cc 
«c 


cc 


the language of their mother coun- 
try, unleſs ſome event produce a 
freer intercourſe with people who 


even the proportion of that foreign 


ſure be eſtimated by the degree of 
1 * 5goes of the language +.” 


To theſe authorities we will add a 


few more of equal weight: * cog- 
__« nitio linguarum gentium or!a7: 
„ & proſapiam docet, indicatque, ut 


« et ſolum et genus vitæ mutave- 


« rint monſtrat .““ This author goes 
ſo far as to ſay, that language is to be 


preferred even to the annals of re- 


mote times, to prove the origin of a 
people, particularly of an emigrating 
people, ſuch as the Scythian anceſ- 

tors of the Iriſh are known to have 
been: « Veſtigia migrationum gen- 
« tium quibuſhbet faſtis certius 


« prodit,”” or as he more ſtrongly 
expreſſes it in his own language, 


« Som nationers flyttoringar ar, ofta 


« lemnar sakrare underrattelſer, an 
« alla ſagor och hiſtorier.” * Lin- 


guarum COgnatio cognationis gen- 


* Boſwell's Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides. 5 
+ Lectures on Hiſtory and General Policicy, Part. ii. Lect. vili. | 
The very learned InxE in his Lexicon Lapponicum, Pref, p. xxxilli. 


I SHERINGHA?M. 


Copt. oughjam. Liber. KIxcHER. and Wo1DE. 


Copt. ghjam, and with the article, oughjam, Hercules, Ermes, 
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to prove that the ancient hiſtory off 
had not had an intercourſe in for. 


poſſible ſo many hundreds of words, 


technical terms in the arts of thoſe 
nies, therefore, will always ſpeak. Þ 
into the old Iriſh dialect ? terms n&f8 
to be met with in the diale of any 
| oO other northern or weſtern nation, 
ſpeak another language; and 


intercourſe may in ſome mea- 
i. e. Oirfideadh, i. e. muſic, a muſi- 
cal inſtrument ; oirphideadh or cirfi- 


names of the tools and implements 


old Iriſh and Egyptians except 


ce tium præcipuum, certioſimumque 
ec argumentum eſt 8. 
On theſe great authorities we reſt, 


the primitive inhabitants of thi; 
iſland is founded in truth; for if they! 


mer days with the Phconicians, 
Egyptians, and Perſians, how is it 


ſo many idioms of ſpeech, ſo many 


ages, could have been iniroducedfi 


What people, the Egyptians and 
Iriſh excepted, named the harp or 
mulic OTH]: ouini. Irilh Aline. 


deadh expreſſes the action of play. 
ing. What people in the world, the 
Orientaliſts and the Iriſh excepted) 
call the copy of a book the / of a 
boot, and echo the aaughter of 4 
voice? With what northern nation, 
the Iriſh excepted, can the Oriental 


of the ſtone- cutter, the carpenter 
the ſhip-builder, the wearer, b 
found? And with what pcopic, the 


ed, does the word Ogham fignity 4 
book, and the name of Hefcules l 
Mercury? Of theſe we propoſe tf 
treat more at large in a memdir on 
the Ogham, and from Iriſ cocuy 
ments ſhew the origin of alphabeuf 
cal writing, which the Fivern0 
Scythians mult have learnt from th 

85 55 a Egyptians 
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Foyptians, before their deſcent to 
the Mediterranean, to Spain, and 
thence to the Britannic lands. 

To return to our coloniſts. When 
we were firſt acquainted with this 
colony, a few of both ſexes wore the 
ancient dreſs : that of the man was 


2 ſhort coat, waiſtcoat, and trunk 


breeches, with a round hat and nar- 
row brim ; that of the woman was a 
ſhort jacket, a petticoat bordered at 
bottom with one, two or three rows 
of ribband or tape of a different 
colour. We have ſeen one, whoſe 


'10r 


Quiney, &c. The gentlemen who 
now inhabit the country are moſtly 
deſcended from the officers and ſol- 


diers of Cromwell's and king Wil- 


liam's army, viz. Hervey, Nuin 
Edwards, Hughes, Palliſer, &c. 
The people of theſe baronies live, 


well, are induſtrious, cleanly, and of 


good morals; the pooreſt farmer 
eats meat twice a week, and the 


table of the wealthy farmer is daily 


covered with beef, mutton, or fowl, 


The beverage is home-brewed ale 
and beer, of an excellent flayour 


jacket was of ſuperfine woollen and colour. The houſes of the 


cloth, of a dark brown colour, edged pooreſt are well built and well 


wth a narrow ſilver lace. lhe thatched; all have out-othces for 
dreſs of the head was a kircher. cattle, fowls, carts, .or. cars. The 

The names of the old coloniſts people are well clothed, are ſtrong 
are Hore, Cod, Stafford, Whitty, and labor:vus. The women do all 


Roſter, Sinnot, Murphy, Stephen, manner of ruſtic work, ploughing 


rerv name Ermes lies concealed in the Iriſh compound Ed. airmes, i. e. the root, 
or art of invention. In Arabic yejedaram. And we might add, in what part of 


tte globe, Egypt, Ireland, and Scotland excepted, were prieſts or holy perſons dev 


nominated Cuides or Caldes. Copt. Kaldes. Sanctitas. KIRCHER, 226—Copt. 
ouab ſanctus. Copt. eſouab ſacerdos, whence the Iriſh eaſcob, a biſhop. To theſe 
we may add ſix hundred others, of which in their proper place: but the moſt ſtrik- 
ing inſtance of the intercourſe of the Hiberno-Scythians with the ZEgyptians and 


Pheenicians, is the prefixes to ſurnames, O, Ua and Mac; the former denoting the 
eldeſt of the family, the ſecond being a general name tor the fon. O, ſtirps, fami- 


la; hence, O Siris. (Kircher. Ling. Egypt. reſti). Mac, uac filius. (Woide) 


da Arabice, major natus (Georgius Cedrenus). Thus the Iriſh uſe either O or 
Ua; as Ua Con Cobhar, Anglice O Coner, &c. &c. Again, Cubhar is the Ara- 


bie Kubeer, major. major natus. So the name Cormac is the Arabic Kuremac of 
at 5 93 . . 1 *1* v1. * * — * 3 8 
dle lame meaning, major, maximus. nobilis. Chineie heu. familia. nomen proprium 


unius familiæ Auguſte. LUCIAN tells us that the Celts named Hercules Ogmios, 
in their vernacular tongue verum enimverò nor -en illud (Ow©-) (ſi quid me ſa- 


pit conjectura) ortu, Phaemcenm cit. tormancne Grecum : atque ſolummodo uſu, 
Celticum. (Dickinton Faſiculus. 1. de Hercule ZEgyptio. p. 45.—nam Oe, philo- 


lphus fonat, idem, p. 29. Or with what people, the ZEgyptans and Iriſh except- 
ech did Seach nab lignify the writing prieſt, he who was Killed in the ſacred writing. 
Antiquum nomen Ægyptiacum Greca le prpeariey reſpondens videtur fuiſſe Copt. 


ach. quomodo in uerſione librorum Scripture Copticæ ſemper redditur ypappeartug - 
erlba. Scripture peritus. Lingua Agyptiorum nabat deſignatur chu, i. e. la- 


biens, imtellectu pollens, inde Sach- nebat, the writing priett. (Jublonſki Panth. 
Egypt d 


rp 


joearr ſignify a ſon, as in Sein-ſior or Sin- ſhior, the eldeſt born. Sear-eac, a colt, 
„ee. ſon of a horſe, which are evidently the Sheri (fihus) of the ZEgyptians 
Emchkz. Woipe.) ; whence fhin-thicr or ſhean-ſhier, the eldeſt born, ſignifies 
_ the preſbytery, by which it would ſeen; that the eldeſt born was dedicated to the 
euurch. ns | RT 


Prolegom. xciv.—xcvi.) Or with what people, the above excepted, does 


H. 3 wh _ excepted ; 
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| excepted; they receive equal wages 
with the men. 

In this delightful ſpot the greateſt 


harmony ſubſiſts between the land- 
lord and the farmer; and it 1s com- 


mon to meet the tenan: at the land 


lord's table. Such is their averſion 
to idleneſs, tat if a beggar is met 
in theſe baronies he is immediately 
; handed from houſe to houſe until he 
is out of the barony. | 

The profeſſed religion here | is the 
Roman catholic; there are about 
one hundred to one Proteſtant. 


Marriage is ſolemuized much in 
the ſame manner as with the Iriſh. 
The relations and friends bring a 


profufion of viands of all kinds, and 
feaſting and darcing continues all 
the night; the bride fits veiled at 
the head of the table, unleſs called 
out to dance, when the chair is filled 
by one of the bride-maids. 


mal! pieces, and thrown among the 
_ crord ; a cuſtom they brought from 


7 England, but the origin of it has 


not deſcended with it. 

The produce of the ſoil in theſe 
baronies is great“, tne whole is un- 
der tillage, and near the ſea-ſhore 
they .manure with the ſea-weed 


twice a year, and in the memory of 


the oldeſt man the ground has never 
been fallowed, but a plentiful crop 


Carne contains 
-res, all or moſtly under tillage; 


this pariſh pays 1001. a year for 


tithes to the rector. The church- 
land of Carn: contains ſixty acres, 
of which furty are plowed, and pays 


Landlord gol. a year. 


f * The old. Irith names ; Bargic 1 Forth Banik 2 fertile ſpot, viz. Bar, fr ac 
go, the fea. The fertile land on the ſea coaſt, Fortha, plenty. 


bahar; a rich and extenſive province (in Hindohan ebay fruafal; bardar, en 
Far, idem. | 
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chief _ 
been encroached on by the ſea, ſo 


drying this turf renders this kind of 


ple. 


they conſiſt chiefly of vos fir, and 
hazle. e 


F of the Language of the 
At- 


every marriage an apple is cut into 


- 4: OG below. 


aim, deſipn. 


_ arich, the morning. 


The pariſh 
five hundred 


bellee, the belly. : 
| bane, a bone. AS bar. 5 


brian, the brain. 


ro the rector 141. 148. and to the blauthur, the 1 8 


1789. 
Fuel is ſcarce in this diſtrict; the 
is furze, planted on the 
tops of all the dikes; theſe are cut 
and dried, and bring a good return. 


Along the coaſt there has formerly 
been a bog or turbary, which has 


much that now it is covered with 
ſand, and that at high-water, with 
many feet of the watery element, 
The great expenſe of cutting and 


fuel too dear for the common peo- 
In this turbary, many feet 
under the ſea at high water, trees 
are daily found, and ſome dug up; 


9 of Forth and —— 
A. 


ammache, a dwarf. 
arkagh, eager. 
amize, amazed. 


amexill, themſelves. 


bodee, ns, BE | 7s Sf oY: | 
botbige. : the body. A. of 146 


buze, a boy. 
baſh, the 6-H of the hand. 


blcoed, blood. 


braxon, bold. | 


Arab. buhar. Per. 


bra. 
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1 bread. 

zawcoon, bacon. 

zulbt ber, butter. 

huchure, a butcher. 

baree, the goal at the game + of ball or 
hurly. 

libbern, tembling, fearful. 

Hackeen, bawling. | 

Hlayeen, ſhouting. 

bouft, boaſt, 


| bra, brave. 


tathes, the goal at the game at ball. 
larnaug b, a limpit, a wilk (or ſhell. _ 755 

400 to ſtrip, to put off. „ 
draught, a drawing ſtroke with 2 


ſiſn) which adheres to the rocks ſo 


as to require a ſtrong blow to dil 


engage it. 
breugh, to break. 
kththone, a button. 
robber, a brother. 


brikvaſt, breakfaſt. 
3 
, quoth, ſayeth. 
ohe, conſcience. | 
clugercheen, a flock, a clutch, 2 eroud. 


coulee-man, the Keeper of the goal at I 


the game of ball. 


thite, to know); chote, avell, to know | 


well, to think, ſuſpect. 
cornee, peeviſh. 


curcagb, ſnappiſh. 


oriite, tumbling or thruſting one 


another down, wreſtling. 
emman, the bat or hurling club. 
caureate, carrots. 


clears, pigeons. Ang]. Sax. ale, 


a pigeon; culufre, idem. 

| calle ef, a calf, | 

| (2: wie, a horſe. 

extent, kinsfolks. 

weft, a cruſt. 

| our, a feaſt. 

cum, a comb. | 

| Uniree, truſt, confidence. 

clone, the cheek ; rede cheule, f i. e. 
the jole. 

ow, the hinder part of the head. 


4 


cortere, a quarter, as 
arraugh cortere, {| pring. 


Zimmer cortere, ſummer. 


harreft cortere, autumn. 
awventer +" winter. 


cole, cold. 


crooten, croſſneſs, peviſhneſs. 


. 


dellen, to ag. 5 
2 5 to look, to behold, to look 


weapon, 


| droawe, to throw or caſt. 


doneb, a dunce, blockhead. 
deight, to put. | 


dap, a touch. 


durk, dark. 

dunder, thunder (Daniſh). | 
die, the day. 

Aanecn, the dawn. 


| Mondei. 
| Tuſedei, 


Ienneſdei, 
T horjdet. 
Vridei. 


Zarbardei. 
= 7 


Dei oaſtean, Ach Wedneſday, 
dreade, thread (Daniſh). 


denear, dinner. 


_ deaugh, dough. 


driſh, a thruſh (bird). 
hs a blackbird. 


E. : 


ee, the (article). 
errone, errand. 


-” earchee, every. 
' ete, point, . 


ein, eyes. 
egaſt, fear; egaſted, * ghtened. 
ice, tec, the eye. A. S. cage. 

eene, the end. 


„ eatheit, 


2 — 
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eat beit, evening. 

eart, ecard, earth. 

cord, eorth, earth. A. 8. cord. 
emothec, an emmet, ant or piſmire. 


fa fog. 


fanſe, the face; the features of the 


face, lickeen. A. S. white, anwhta, 
. the face, the features. A. 8. neb, 

--- the face | | 

feelin, feeling. 

ſartoo, ailing. 

Flad, for what? | 

fan, when, . 

_ fouſtcen, confuſed, well. 
Jade, what. 


gridane, ſorrow. 
gandet, wonder'd. 
gaxb, duſt, breath, fume. 
no gaſh in bim, i. e. he is dead. 
gentrixe, gent. 
Slade, ſun:-ſet. 
zetiene, ſun- ſetting. 
gabble, talk, pratling. 
gay, fair, calm. 
gubbach, cabbage. 


There's 


gearte, a ſhe- -goat; Suckave, a he- 


goat. 

gLarrane, a gelding. 

| granouge, a hedge-hog, 

gernuare, a Joiner, a Carpenter. 
gurl, a child; gurleliſp, childhood. 
gurtear, a garter, bandage, 5 
arr, anger. 


gBrixee, ugly. 


- "Sent, A joint. 

Eue, dew. = 
gaſt, a ſprite. A. 8. By 
en, a | youth. 


Hes den, heaven. 
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. bog be, the elbow. A. 8. elboga 
hone, the hand ; riaught u the how 


Gee to glade, i. e. Zin | 


1789. 
5 Helle, hell. A. 8. Belle. | hou 
 bote, heat. | hut 
bolgawe, Shrove-Tueſlay. A. 8. 


halga, holy ; halgan faſten, Lent, c 
FIGS 1x the head. lo 


right hand. | eise 
hip, the thi gh. A. 55 theoh, law 
heal, health. | aus 
hericen, hearing. #72 
hernta, horned ; bornta baſ?, a horned . 
beaſt. | lizt, 
 hiver, a heifer. las 
harplcat, a ſnipe. 2 
Hereen, a herring. licht 
heiftem, weight, burthen. 4 
har-nothes, pig- nuts. ene, 
hachee, crols, ill- tempered. 1 
pey,anincloſure; chour -ch- ey, Churche 42 
yard. 
Hole, buried. 
hap, chance, 
halluf, halt; allt. mona, half- moon e v! 
| man 
+ | mM 
- Nad 
Jad, croud; ae a an 8 Fe” 0, 
: and dude of people, | mide 
| NO 
K. mar 
85 met, 
| heile fr, ſkittles, 1 nine- pins. math 
© link, to kick; : - B77 
eilt, to roll on the ground. | 720/2; 
knaggee, croſs, ill-tempered, peevih l 
Kleve, a ſhove, a thruſt, nage 
Limlere, a W auky ard. ne 
eine, COWS. #774 
1 nag hane, an ant or Piſmire Bile 
little hull, | 
— $6 45 
: phog 
= 3 laghing. | Exyr 
lkan, miſchief. tian 
lluſtes, flocks. bci. 
leigh, idle; leigb out ee dis 104 oo the { 


the day, 


louthithy 


hutheeds ew 

wraagh, melancholy. | . 

bY 3 ty O letcb, a drink 
of ſmall- beer. 

lg, hollow. 

rock, a lark. 

lem, a lamb. 

icon, a lion. 

lawween, leaven. 

A . 

bel, little; lethel winger, the little 
finger. %% 

ket, light. 

| [azpcen, à plover. 

[:45, open. „ 

iteen, the features. A. 8. enlita, 

azwlita, the fact. - 

line, land; Englone, England; Ere- 

1 ES = 

az, a hollow. 


N 


net bel, middle. 
man, a huſband. 


old woman, a wite, 

| mide, a mand... 
| noveth, the mouth. 
narroug h, marrow. 
vet, food. 
nathoon, mutton, 

| har, mother. 
naſtrace, miſtreſs. 

| milcare, a millar. 
nagetly- pie, a magpie. 
mitern, dazzled. | 
nagiere, worthleſs, 


ANTIQUITIE 8. 


nan, a man; yolaw man, an old man; 


nawen, a woman; yoella marven, an 


moud, crowd, throng. 


mot, aſking. 
not, but. 


mope, aſtoniſhed, a fool. 
mother, a little hill. | 
milagh, trefoil, clover. 
mel!, meal, flour. 


_ mire, ſurprize, in amazement, 


N. 


nouth, knoweth. 
nate, anate, prepared. 
nize, the noſe ; niztrols, noſtrils, 


_ neapeſs, parſnips. 


nipore, neighbour, 
neal, a needle, 
neeght, night. 


 noughel, a knuckle. 


nautur, nature. 


8 


oree, one another, 


p. 


pethy, pity. 
poche, pocket, _ 
Puckane, a he-goat. 
gether, pewter, 
pits put. 
Fouſtee, power, 


| foul, the crown of the head, _— 


| pomell, a fool. | | 


| Fix, peaſe; Pig porachts, peaſe por- 85 


rige. * nes 
* paug-mele, teaſt of harveſt-home. 


 paug, 


This extraordinary word paug, if I miſtake not, is borrowed from the Iriſn 
| phogh or fogh, which literafly means panis ſubcinneratus, and is borrowed from the i 
| Egyptian #:0ik, of the ſame meaning; it 18 the Chaldean Ogh. (tor pi 18 the Egyp- 
| tian article) whence in Hebrew nwy ny Oghoſe. 1. e. factor aut ſacrificator panis 
| lubcineritii (ſee Jacob Belducus, and Dickinſon Faſciculus, p. 169); it was 
the feat of firſt fruits, whence the Iriſh word Fogh-mir, harveſt, mes 4 the 
CNY N . 8 Ts | autumn 
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paug, the harveſt ; melt or mael, a 


feaſt... 

e | 
riſhp, a ſtroke ; A. S. reſe. 
rapple, to rattle. | 
ru/>ſheen, aſterxoon's luncheon. 


rub, à rib. 


rigught, right; riaught hone, right 


hand; riaught earme, right arm. 
8. 

fantts, the ſaints. 
See, the ſky. | 
/teorr, a ſtar 3 A. S. fleorra, 
„ ,, 
Harm, a ſtorm. 
ſnill, the ſmell. 
hameface, baſhful, 
fucſeens, ſtockings. 
foone, ſhoes. 

 faiſheen, ſnuff. | 

ſeppear, ſupper. 
Eeir, to riſe in the air. 

huller, ſhoulder. NE 
rite, to appear, to ſhew one's ſelf, 
one, to Rand. 5 N 
frimmereem, glittering. 
feat, @ rf... 
ſcudden, rubbing the back. 
 ftouk, a fool. 3 
fort, {mothered. 
ſtell, the handle of a thing. 


autumn cake of new wheat, for ir is the Perſian mihr, or the Arabic muhrjan, au. 


Ta 


teap, toſſing and tumbling one ano- 


ther about. | | 


bib, between, betwixt. 


teighs, taught. 


taruvizeen, tormenting. 


1itch, a kid. 

ty, a drink, ſee letch. 
„ 
thouum, the thumb, A. S. thuma, 


vier, the fire, A. S. fr. Belgis Vier. 


dDaaßer, vapour. 


vraſt, froſt. | 5 
worreate, the forehead. 
g , the foot. 


* 


wlejp, fleſh : byiltta vieſh, boiled mea. 
; Tat, fat. e „„ 
Hike, Voice. 


wolleat, a handkerchief. 


vurſt, firſt. | 
Dier, a weazel, Hh 
Dream, from; wreem, idem. 


vappereen, bragging, boaſting. 
aller, more. EE OR, 


vLexxeen, driving or ſtriking a ball | 


hard. „„ 
vengem, ſpite, malice. 


well, tell; wall, to fall. 


vlee, to fly. 


tumn. I think we cannot be miſtaken in this derivation, becauſe the Iriſh do ſtil 


preſerve the cuſtom of making the bleſſed cake at this ſeaſbn, called Baran bereac, 


or vulgo' Barreen breac, which is literally the 71543 12 Bar baruk, or frumentum 
benedictum of the Jews and Chaldeans. We might alto derive pang or phogh 
from the Hebrew 15 bag or vag, which ſignifies food, what one cats z whence Ci 
in Greek is bread, and hence the Spaniſh Figon, a ſeller of food; hence allo the 
Gothic 6accen and the German bel, a meal-man, piſtor, hence paug-meal, ſignifles 
the autumnal cake of new wheat, which the old Iriſh dedicated to Cann, or ttt 
Queen of Heaven, and the Egyptians to Iſis. Another name for this cake in Iriſh 
is Sudoig, borrowed of the Egyptians, who ſacrificed to their gods the Sod-oik, à 
compound of oił placenta and of ot? farina, or of ſed, ſacrificare, I know not which, 


from whence ſod, victima, ſacrificium. 


'e 


W. arafat, 


N 


int 
| fro: 
call 
Tin 
gan 
apa 
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W. 


uafur, uneaſy. 
wourlok, to tremble. 
wedeen, a wedding. 
wat her, water. 
woul, to wiſh. 


witheen, the looks, the countenance - 


or features, 

whating, incezing. 

dee peen, Wee ping. 

wraſte, the wriſt, 

aui, a week. 

quer nad, the wind; Ea aveend, Weſt an 
weend, Louth weend, N ordh weend. 

Wazcootes a Waiſtcoat. 


V. 
jrrſtei, yeſterday; ear Jeſtti, the day 
defore racial 


yolaw, old m; ; Hoella, old f. 
owe, an ewe. 
Jalpen, ſpewing. 

Youre, give over, ceaſe. 
ye, os ; yates give. | 


ym? 


 zitch, ſ WY, 
Ein, the ſun; ⁊in zettent, or, go to 


glade, ſun-ſercing; 


ærichel, ſuch. 


Zey-/aw, ze, to ſee. 

zar, to ſerve. 

zill, ſelf; theexill, thyſelf. _ 
zed, ſlewed'; red. mett, ſtewed meat. 


Kalt ſalt. 
zeide, the ſide. 
Zongh, a ſigh. 


1 man here dae 


AN OLD s ON , 


in the dialect of cheſe holes: which tots: been handed down by tradiden 

| from the arrival of the colony in Ireland. Subject, the game at ball 
called Camann or Hurley. Scene, the commons in the Barony of Forth. 
| Time, a church holy-day. Walter relates how his ſon Thomas loſt the 

eme, by aiming a ſtrong blow at the ball, and W it, broke h his bat 2 
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A ye OLA ZONG. Tune—Collin and Phebe, 


F ade teil thee 20 lournagh, co Tone, 20 knaggee. 
Th? weitheſt all curcagh, wafur, an cornee. 
Lidge w'ous ana milagh, tis gay an louthee, 
Huck nigher, Y 'art ſcudden, fartoo 20 hachee. | 


Well, £0, hull be zeid, mot thee fartoo, an fa'de 
Ha deight ouz var gabble, tell ee Zin go t'glade 
Ch'am a ſtouk, an a done] ; wou'll leigh out ee dey 
Th' valler w' ſpeen here, th' laſs 1 Chourch- hey 


Verſtey whad a baree, gilt! ing our ; hone 
5 Are Wire ware bibbern, amezill, cou no ſtone. 
Vith Muzlere had ba hole, t'was me I. ommcen; 
A by mizluck Was 1 1pit drive i in. 


joud an out. vrem earchee ete, was 1 Lala h 
: Zitch vaperren, an ſhimmereen, fan ee daft i tha'r ſcoth 
Zitch blakeen, an blayeen, fan ee ball was ce drowe | 
Chote well *ar aim was t' yie ouz n'cer a blowe. 


"Mor wall ar bond, 8 ſoon was ee teight 
At 'ar errone was var ameing ar 'ngiſh 1 1 height 
Ztch vezzen, tarvizzen "till than w'ne'er zey 

Nore zichel, n'eer well nowe nore n'ecr mey. 


\ 


Many a bra 1 he Tommeen was ee mate, 
Th' cowlee-man fauſteen ; zey well *twas a nate 
Vith w'had any lluck our name wou'd b' zung 
Vreem ee Choure here aloghe vp to Car 57 


Th heiftem 0? ho”. ell all! ing to lag, 
An there w' had Treblere an ſturdy Cournug. 
Th' commanes t'rapple, th' ball ſkir an vlee, 
Our ecin woud b miſtern t* dearnt up ce kee. 


Than came ee mullereen 1 teap an corkite, 
Hi kinket an keilt i vewe ame t'wode ſnite; 
Zim dellen harnothes, w'are nize i reed cley 
More trollen, an yalpen an OUR away. 


Aran ie: wy 
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What alls you o melancholy, quoth Joes ſo croſs, 

You ſeem all ſnappiſh, uneaiy and tretrul : 

Lie with us on the clover, tis fair and ſhelter'd ; 

Come nearer, you” re rubbing Four back, why 0 il tempercd. 


Well, goſſip, it ſhall be told, you aſk what ails me, and for wat; 
You have put us in talk, ll the ſun goès to ſet. 
I'm a fool and a dunce; we'll idle out the ay. 
The more we ſpend here, the leſs in the church- a-yard, 


Yeſterday We had a goal juſt in our hand; | 
Their gentry. were quaking, themſelves could not fand. 
If good for little had been buried, it had been my Tommy, 


Who by miſluck, was placed to drive 1 „ 


| Throng: and crouds from each quarter of the Lo ough ; 


[of Ballymacufpin near tbe common. 


Such vapouring and glittering, when ſtript in their ſhirts. 
Such bawiing and ſhouting, when the ball was thrown; 
1 ſaw their! intent was to Sive us neer a ſtroke. 1 5 


But with all their bravado hey were ſoon taught 
That their errand was aiming to bring anguiſh upon 'em. 
Such driving and. ſtruggling till then we ne'er faw, 
Nor ſuch never will, no, nor never . 


Aiany a brave ſtroke by Tommy was made, 
The goal-keeper trembling, ſaid well 'was intended them, 
If we had any luck our name wouid have been ſung 
From the Choure here below up te Organ. 


2 WO 0 isse 21 Born ts of the Baroxs.) 


The weight of the play fell into the hollow, 
And there we had 1 reblere and ſturdy Saen 


| The ball- clubs they 1 = ball IV and flew; 
Our eyes would be dazzled to look up to the ſcy. 


Then came he ſhouldering, toſſing and tumbli ing; 
They kicked and rolled the few that appeared. 
Some digging earth-nuts with their noſes in red clay, 
More — and ſpewing a and pining away, 


. d amol Players. 5 
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Na nowe or neveir w' cry't t' Tommeen, 
Fan Cournug yate a riſhp, an Treblere pit w'eeme. 
A clugercheen gother, all ing pile an in heep 
Wourlok'd anan 'oree, lick llufkes o? ſheep. 


T' brek up ee bathes, h* had na pouſtee, 
Tommeen was lous, an zo was ee bare; 
Oure hart cam' t' our mouth, an zo w? all i green 

Th' hap an ee ferde an ee crie was Tommeen. 


Up came ee ball, an a dap or a kewe _ 
Wou'd zar, mot all arkagh var ee barnaugh-blowe 
W? vengem too hard, he zunk ee commane 
An brough et 1 ſell ing a emothee knaghane, 


Th' ball want a cowlee, th' gazb mate all rize 
Licke a mope an a mele; he gazt ing a mire, 
Ihan ſtalket, an gandelt, w'ie o! an gridane 
Our joys all ee ſmort, ing a emothee knaghane, 


Ja-ho! be me coſhes, th'aſt ce pait it, co Jone 

You're w* thee crookeen, an ye me thee hone, 
He it nouth fade t'zey, llean vetch ee man, 
Twiſh thee an Tommeen, an ee emothee knaghane. 


Come w' ous goſp Learry, theezil and Melchere; 
Outh o'me hone ch'ull no part wi' Wathere. _ 
Jowane got leigheen, ſhe pleaſt ame all, fowe— 
FSh' ya ame zim to doone, as wW' be doone nowe : 
Zo bleſs all oure frends, an God zpeed ee plowe- 


— 


—_— . — 
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An Hiſtorical Eſſay on the Iriſh Stage. 
By Joſeph C. Walker, Ejquire, 
- Iſember of the Reyal Iriſn Academy; 


Fellow of the Literary and Anti- 


guarian Seciety of Perth, and bono-. 


rary Member of the Etruſcan Aca- 


demy of Cortona.—From the ſame 


Mork. ” 


ety, we diſcover the Drama 


B — | bay tracing the progreſs of ſoci- 


amongſt the firſt amuſements of man. 


_Y ———_—— 


Soon as communities were formed, 


it appeared as well in the bleak re- 
gions of the North, as in thoſe coun- 


tries which feel the genial influence 


of the ſun. Even hittory, when ſhe 
firſt ventured to raiſe her voice, i- 
voked the aid of the dramatic mule 
It is therefore very extraordinary 


that we cannot diſcover any veſliges 


of the drama amongſt the remails 


of the Iriſh bards, or among {t the 


amuſements of the vulgar 1: > 
. this 


KN TI U ir in. rt 


Nay, now or never we cry'd to Tommy, 


When Cournug gave a ſtroke, and Treblere put with him; [S] 
A croud gathered up, all in pile and in heap 1 


Tumbled on one another like flocks of ſheep. 7 


Io break up the goal they had not power, 
Tommy was open, and fo was the 8 
Our hearts came to our mouth, and ſo did all in the green, 
The chance and the fear and the cry was Tommeen. 


Dp came the ball, and a tap or a ſhove 

Would ſerve; but all eager for the barnagh ſtroke 

With venom too hard, he ſunk his bat-club or bat, 
And broke the handle, in an emmot | pijmire] hill, 


| The ball o'erſhot the goal, the duſt rofe all about. 
Like a fool in a mill, he looked in amazement; 
Ihen ſtalked and wondered, with Oh! and with grief 
Our joys are all ſmothered in a piſmire hill. | 


Hey-ho! by my conſcience, you have paid it, quoth John, 


* 


Give o'er your croſsneſs, and give me your hand. | 
He that knows what to fay, miſchief fetch the man. 
Betwixt you and Tommy and the piſmire pul, 


Come with us, goſſip Larry, yourſelf and Miles; 
Out of my hand I'll not part with Walter. | 
Joan ſet them a laughing, ſhe pleaſed them all, h - ?: 
She gave them ſome to do, as we are doing now:  [Drinking.? 
So bleſs all our friends, and God ſpeed the plough. £ Iz 


ee ee et eqn, 


| tis day *, though a people ſo reli- 
| ioully obſervant of the cuſtoms of 


their anceſtors, . 


Itis true that ſome Iriſh poems are 


| conducted in a kind of dramatic nar- 
| ve, and it is probable that theſe 


It muſt, however, be obſerved that the vulgar [riſh of the preſent day exhibit, ia 


„ — 


poems were recited at the convivial 


teaits of the chiefs, and in the pub- 
lic conventions by ſeveral bards, 


each bard aſſuming and ſupportir x 
a character in the piece: but no 


production in a regular dramatis 


form 


may parts of the kingdom, ſeveral awkward attempts at comedy at their weddings 


2 
| 0 wakes; but theſe attempts cannot be conſidered as veſtiges of an ancient regular 


Mo ma. Theſe pieces are called, The Cottoning of Frize ; The Marriage A& ; The Ser. 
ant; ſerving their Lord at Table; The fulling or tlicte ning of Cloth, and Sir Sop or Sir 


: 


Spin, 


— —Ä——tt — — 
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form is extant in the Iriſh language“, cient deſcription of Tamer Hal, 
nor even alluded to by any of our Dyujch Righ&4Dh, or roy. ſt 
ancient writers. So that if the Rage al mimics or comedians, are exproſ]; 
ever exiſted in Ireland previous to mentioned +. All this, however, 902 if 
the middle ages, like the © baſeleſs ſerves to open a field to conjelur: x 
« fabric of a viſion?? it has melted affording no poſitive proof of tie Ne 
into air, leaving not a trace behind. cxiſtence of a ſtage amongſt the pr 

Yet in the dances of the vulgar early iriſh... ©. N 


Iriſh we may diſcover the features We will then proceed to that pe. 
of a rude ballet, performed in ho- riod in which Iriſh hiſtory $:4 in. 7 
nor of ſome pagan deity, and ac- troduces the dramatic muſe, ming. E 
companied, it may be preſumed, ling the waters of Jordan and Hell. 4 
by hymnick verſes; and in an an- con t. . = - 
| | That N 
| | 10 
Sopin, the Knight of Straw, The deſign of the laſt is evidently to hold up to ridicue E 
the Englith character, and cannot therefore be a production of h:gh antiquity. Twill : 
here give a ſhort analyſis of this piece. The principal characters, are an Iriſh cliic{tzin, 4 
who always takes his title from the Iriſh family of moſt conſequence in the neigh- 
bourhood of the place where the play is exhibited ; and an Engliſh chieftain, dcno- 5 
minated Sir Sop or Sir Sopin. Sir Sop is dreſſed in ſtraw, with a clogad or helmet « 
of the ſame materials on his head; but the Iriſh chieftain, who is the favourite hero, 4 
is clad in the beſt clothes that the wardrobes of his ruſtic audience can afford. When 00 | 
_ . thoſe characters appear on the ſtage, they are ſeparately attended by inferior officers "Þ 
and ſervants, who, like the ancient Greck chorus, ſtand at a reſpectful diſtance, . 
__ while the chieftains converſe. Sometimes the chief officers are allowed to take 3 
part in the dialogue. With the drift of the plot Iam not perfectly acquainted, but 5 
know that the cataſtrophe is brought about by an altercation which ariſes between 2 
our two heroes, and terminates in ſingle combat. In this combat Sir Sopin wounds "1 
his adverſary, who falls, and a ſurgeon appears to examine the wound. Regaining $ 
his ſtrength the Iriſh chieftain retires, followed by Sir Sopin. Soon after the; enter « 
again, and renewing the combat, Sir Sopin receives a mortal wound, and is born? Wi « ; 
off the ſtage. The Iriſh chieftain having thus gained the field; brandiſhes his fad 
and ſtrides exultingly acroſs the ſtage. Then pauſing a while, he addreſſes himlet | WM 
to heaven, offering thanks for his victory. This done, the curtain falls. — The dia- "i 
logue is extremely humorovs, and interiperſed with ſoliloquies, ſongs, and dances. bl 
Mr. An e has indeed given, as a tranſlation from our Olin, a Hhitl- dis- of © 
matic poem called Comala, of which the Abbate CEsSAROTT1, his elegant [talan cel 
tranſlator, thus ſpeaks : * La ſua picciolezza non pregindica alla regolaritä. 8 ties 
tc ravviſano in efla tutti i lineamenu a le proporzioni della tragedia. C' © il ſuo page 
cc picciolo viluppo, 1 ſuoi colpi di teatro, e la ſua cataſtrofe inaſpettata: gran variet 4 
Ce d' affetti, ſtile ſemplice e paſſionato: in ſomma queſta poeſia ha quelle virtu che till t 
% ammirano tanto nei Greci.'* Poe/ie di Offian, tom. I. page 187. But as tue yet | 
original of this poem has never been produced to the public, we cannot ſafely nun-: bine 
ber it with the productions of our immortal bard. | 1E 


+ Collect de Reb. Hib. vol. iii. page 531. | | 3 on 
1 Perhaps 1 ſhould have commenced the hiſtory of the Iriſh Rage with tae rie d 
the mutamers in Ireland. © The mummers (ſays DoDSLEY) as bad as they erty 
c ſeem to be the true original comedians of England.“ Collect. of Old Piayi, l.1 
ref. But the ſage rather ſprang ſrom, than commenced with the mummers. Het 
I will take leave to obſerve, that, at this day, the dialogue of the Irifh mummpers n 
general (for I have collected it in dificrent parts of the kingdom) bears a ſtri& 1e- 


ſemblance, 


— 


their brethren in England, occaſi- 
onally exhibited myſteries and mo- 


raliies previous to the reign of 


Henry VIII“, may be ſafely in- 
ferred from the following record 


preſerved amongſt the MSS. of Ro- 


bert Ware. 3 

„ Thomas Fitz-Gerald, earl of 
« Kildare, and lord lieutenant of 
« Ireland in the year 1528, was in- 
« yited to a new play every day in 


* Chriſtmas, Arland Uſher being 


then mayor, and Francis Herbert 


and John Squire, bailiffs, wherein 
« the taylors ated the part of 


„ Adam and Eve; the ſhoemakers 


« repreſented the ſtory of Criſpin 
and Criſpianus; the vintners act- 
„ed Bacchus and his ſtory; the 
« carpenters that of Joſeph and 


„Mary; Vulcan, and what related, 
„to him, was acted by the ſmiths; 
„and the comedy of Ceres, the 
* goddeſs of corn, by the bakers. 


© Their ſtage was erected on Hog- 


Trinity, and of All-hallows, cauſ- 


. 


the auverſaries of their patron ſaints. 


Vor, XXXI. 


« gin-green (now called College- 
green) and on it the priors of St. 
ic John of Jeruſalem, of the bleſſed 5 
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That the Iriſh clergy, as well as « one repreſenting the paſſion of 
« our Saviour, and the other the 
« ſeveral deaths which the apoſ- 


« tles ſuffered.” From this record 
(which is the firſt expreſs mention 


that has occurred to me of the re- 
preſentation of myſteries and mora- 
lities in Ireland) it ſhould ſeem, that 


it was cuſtomary with the chief ma- 
giſtrates of Dublin to invite the lord 


lieutenant to a new play every day 
in Chriſtmas +; and therefore, as I 
have already obſerved, it may be 
inferred, that dramatic entertain- 


ments were exhibited in Ireland be- 


fore this period. But it was not 
only to amuſe the chief governor 


that myſteries and moralities were 


performed in Dublin: they were got 


up (to ſpeak in the language of the 
modern theatre) on every joyful oc- 


caſion. In a MS. in the library of 


Trinity College, Dublin, it is relat- 
ed, © that in an expedition made 


« againſt James Mac-Connell, by 
| «the lord deputy Suſſex in 1 575 


« he was attended by John Uſher, 
« captain, and Patrick Bulkeley, 


40 petty- captain, with ſixty of the | 


« city trained - bands; and upon 


„ their return THE Six Wok- 


ſemblance, in point of matter, with a ſpecimen of the dialogue of the Engliſh mum- 
mers in the reign of Edward III. which Mr. RiTSON has happily reſcued from 
oblürion. See Rem. on the text, and laſt edit. of Shakeſpear. It is allo deferving 
obſervation, that our mummers are. always accompanied by a buffoon, whoſe 
tres and antic manners anſwer the deſcription of the Vice of the old Engliſh come- 
lies, the precurſor of the modern Punch. This character likewiſe appears in the 
Pageant with which the Iriſh ruſtics celebrate the firſt of May, g 
Although the claſſical names of Comedy and Tragedy did not obtain in England 
till the reign of Henry VIII, (ſee PER 's Relig. of Anc. Eng. Poet. vol. i. p. 137.) 
Jet dir James Ware, {peaking of the rejoicings that followed the proclaiming Henry 
nz of Ireland, enumerates comedies with the amuſements on that occaſion.— 
„ Epulas, Comædias, et certamina ludicra, quæ ſequebantur, quid attinet dicere ?' 
But Sir James, little ſkilled in polite literature, has probably dignified the rude Mo- 
lies of our anceſtors with the appellation of Comedies. | 

f I have been informed, that it was alſo formerly cuſtomary with the ſeyeral cor- 
prations of Dublin to invite the chief governor to a play at St, George's Chapel, on 
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« THIES Was played by the city, 


it and the mayor gave the public a 


„ goodly entertainment upon the 
* occaſion, found four trumpeters 
* horſes for the ſolemnity, and gave 


them twenty ſhillings in money.” 
3 Although it may be preſumed, 


that theſe exhibitions, as well as 


thoſe in England at the ſame period, 


were conducted by the church, yet 


we find, not only from the paſſages 
above quoted, but from the follow- 


ing entries in the Cyain-Book of 
Dublin, that the corporations uſually 
ſupplied performers : it alſo appears 
from thoſe entries, that the dreſſes, 


ſcenery, and machinery, were like- 


wiſe ſupplied by the city. 


It was ordered, in maintenance 
« of the pageant of St. George, that 
« the mayor of the foregoing year 
« ſhould find the emperor and em 


« preſs with their train and follow- 
ce 
* tered; that is to ſay, the emperor 
cc attended with two doctors, and 
„the empreſs with two knights, 
and two maidens richly apparel- 
e led to bear up the train of her 
ec gown.” | . „ 1 | 

« Item, 2dly. The mayor for the 
te time being was to find St. George 
a horſe, and the wardens to pay 
“ 38. 4d. for his wages that day: 
„ the bailiffs for the time being 


46 


« were to find four horſes, with men 
« mounted on them well apparelled, 
cc to bear the pole-axe, the ſtandard, .. 
"0 and the ſeveral ſwords of the em- : 


c peror and St. George.“ 


« Item, zdly. The elder maſter 


„ of the guild was to find a maiden 


« well attired to lead the dragon, 
« and the clerk of the market was 
« to find a golden line for the dra- 


40 gon.“ | 
“Item, 4thly. The elder warden 


was to pay their wages.” 


© ers, well apparelled and accou- 


cc 


cc 


cc 


alſo two knights to lead the queen 


the train of her gown, all being 


was to find for St. George out 
trumpets ; but St. George him 


« Item, 5thly. The younger ward. 
en was obliged to find the king 
Dele and the queen of Dele, zz 


of Dele, and two maidens to beer 


entirely clad in black appar, 
Moreover, he was to cauſe 89 
George's chapel to be well hung 
in black, and completely apps. 


relled to every purpole, and was ( 
to provide it with cuſhions, rue, iſ! 
and other neceſſaries for the feſi. bee 
vity of that day. (il 
My record proceeds: No le; ©" 
was the preparation of pageants [2 
for the proceſſion of Corpus nd 
Chriſti day; on which, by 
The glovers were to repreſent] ©** 
Adam and Eve, with an angel 00 
bearing a ſword before them.“ 
« The corriſees (perhaps curr- g 
ers) were to repreſent Cain andy 
Abel, with an altar, and their 0: lor 
fering. . A 
Mariners and vinters, Notly 0 
and the perſons in his ark, ap- 
relled in the habits of carpenter « { 
and ſalmon-takers.” C'q 
The weavers perſonated Avri-W © ! 
ham and Iſaac, with their ofteriny l 
J 
The ſmiths repreſented Pharao fee 
with his hoſt.?? _ | he 
The ſkinners, the camel zug i, 
the children of Iſrael.“ [Lt 
Ihe goldſmiths were to finde wo. 
king of Cullen.“ 1 9 
„The hoopers were to find th6 | 
ſhepherds with an angel lng'% by 
Gloria in excelfis Deo. fag 


« Chriſt in his paſſion, with d 
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« Corpus Chriſti guild was to fil 


Marys and Angels,” 4 1 
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on the ſtage. The piety of John 
Bale (then biſhop of Offory) takx- 


« The taylors were to find Pilate 
« with his fellowſhip, and his wite 
« cloathed accordingly.” 

« The barbers, Anna and Caia- 

© phas,? 

« The fiſhers, the apoſlles.” 

« The merchants, the prophets.” 

« And the e the tormen— 
(tors. 

ö All theſe. pageants moved in ſo- 
een procefiion to St. George's cha- 


pel, the ſcene 0! their dramatic ex- 


WT kibitions +. 
Grave as the ſubjedts, i in general, 


of thoſe exhibitions appear to have 


been, it is probable that the blan- 
diſhments of the comic mule ſome- 
times lured their authors into the 
walks of wit and humour. Here 
indeed they might have ranged 
without offence: but not content to 


[excite innocent mirth, they intro- 


Wy <:ced profaneneſs and immorality 


ing the alarm, he aroſe, like another 


Collier, to preſerve the mirror of 


nature from being ſullied. To ef- 
fe& this, inſtead of employing his 


favourite inftrument of invective, he 
wrote ſome dramatic pieces, incul- 


cating morality, and breathing the 
ſpirit. of the goſpel. Two of thoſe 


pieces namely Gop's PROMISES, 
and JohN BayT1isT—were acted 


by young men at the market croſs 
in Kilkenny, on a Sunday, in the 
year 1552 5. 


In order to convey a an idea of the 
tendency of thoſe pieces, and of the 


rude ſtate of the drama at this time, 


I ſhall here tranſcribe the argument 


of Gop's PRoMIsEs ||, as ſuppoſed 
to be delivered by the author 1 in per- 
on. 


* The memory of tl thoſe pageants continued to he . in the franchiſes that 


oer rode tr: ennally in Dublin till the year 1772, when they were. aboliſhed by the - 


lord mayor's proclamation. 


+ This chapel ſtood in St. George's 
whence it derived its name. Not a trace of the building remains. 


lane (now St. George ſtreet; South). 
STANNIHURSFT 


bppoſes it had been founded by fore worthy knight of the garter, and thus laments 


its fate: 


| c This chappell hath bcene of late razed, and the {tones thereof, by con- 
1 « {exit of the aſſemblie, turned to a common oven, converung the ancient monument 


of a doutie, adventurous and hole knight „ to the colerake Lweeping of a g 
[* baker.“ Deſc. of Irel. in HOLINSHkD's Chron. page 23. 


lierary hiſtory was his favourite purtuit. 


| vol. ili. 


age with the ALMIGUTY | | 


| 


Bale was a verſatile genius. Beſides God's Pr omies, and John Paptift, he wrote 
ſereral other dramatic pieces, ſome of which ſtill remain inedited. 
in controver ſy, but with ſo much a acrimony ; that he has been called 6:1;ous Bale. But 


W "hen Bale's dramatic and controverſial 


Writings ſhall be forgotten, poſter ty will continue to admire the author of Scr iptorum 
ilafriun majſoris Britanniæ quam Anglia: et Scotam wocat Catalogus. 


LEY's Collect. of Old Plays, 24 edit. vol. i. and WHARTON. s Hſe. * Eng. Barn. | 


See Colled?. de Rebus Hib. vol. ii. p. 388. | | 

|| In this piece, which was written chiefly to vindiene' the Joftrin of grace, 
wainſt ſuch as held the doctrine of frec-will and the merit cf works, Adam, Abra- 
| dam, Noah, Motes, Iſaiah, David, and Jong 0 the e are all introduced on te 


12 BALE US 


He alſo engaged 


See DopSs- 
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| B ALEU 8 prolocutor. 


If proſyght maye growe, moſt Chriſten audyence, 

% By knowlege of thynges which are but tranſytorye, 

« And here for a tyme: Of moch more congruence, 5 

« Advantage myght ſprynge, by the ſerche of cauſes heavenlye, 

« As thoſe matters are, that the goſpell ſpecytye. 8 0 
„ Without whoſe knowledge no man to the truthe can come, 
Nor ever atteyne to the ly fe perpetuall.  _ 


For he that knoweth not the lyvynge God eternall, 
« The Father, the Sonne, and alſo the Holye Ghoſt, 
% And what. Chriſt ſuffered for redempcyon of us all, 
„ What he commaunded, and taught in every cooſt, 
« And what he forbode, 'That man muſt nedes be loſt, 
« And cleane ſecluded, from the faythfull choſen forte, 
In the heavens above, to hys moſt hygh dyiconforte.”” 


% Vou therfor (good fryndes) I lovyngely exhort, 
« To waye ſoche matters, as wyll be uttered here, 
„ Of whom ye maye loke to have no tryfeling ſporte 
In fantaſyes fayned, not ſoche lyke gaudyſh gere, 
% But the thyngs that ſhall your inwarde ſtomake chear, 
« To rejoyce in God for your juſty fycacyon n, 
« And alone in Chriſt to hope for your ſalvacyon. 


e Yea, firſt ye ſhall have the eternal generacyon _ 
« Of Chriſt, like as Johan in hys firſt chaptre wryght, 

« And conſequently of man the firſt creacyon, _ 

The abuſe and fall, through hys firſt overſyght, _ | 
% And the rayſe agayne, through God's hygh grace and myght- 
« By promyſes firſt, whych ſhall be declared all, 
« 'Then by hys owne Sonne, the worker pryncypall.“ 


« After that Adam bywayleth here hys fall, 
God wyll ſhewe mercye to every generacyon, 
« And to hys kyngedom, of hys great goodneſſe call 
« Hys elected ſpouſe, or faythtull congregacyon, 
« As here ſhall apere by open proteſtacyon, _ 
« Which from Chriſte's birthe ſhall to hys death conclude, = 
« They come that therof wyll ſhewe the certytude,” _ 


| Regardleſs, however, of the bi- zabeth, that the comic mule fi 
ſhop's ſtrenuous oppoſition to the preſumed to ſport with the holy 
ſufterance of profaneneſs on the ſtage, word, directing her wit agaiult the 
it ſnould ſeem from an act raiſed. in liturgy of the newly - eſtabliſte 
the ſecond year of the reign of Eli- church. By this act (which 1507 


gulc } 


mled, AN ACT FOR THE UNIFOR=- 


UITIE OF CoMmMon PRAYER AND 
SERVICE IN THE CHURCH, AND 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
$4CRAMENTS) © it is ordeyned and 
« enacted, chat if any perſon or 
« perſons * whatſoever, after the 
« fealt of St. John Baptiſt, ſhall in 
« any enterludes, playes, ſongs, rimes, 
or by other open words, declare 
« or ſpeake any thing in derogation, 
« depraving or deſpiſing of the 


« {fame booke, or of any thing there 
« jn conteyned, or any part thereof, 


« ſhall forfeit to the queene our ſo- 


© yeraigne lady, her heyres and 
« ſuccefiors, for the firſt offence an 


„hundred markes; and if any per- 
« ſon or perſons being once convict 


« of any ſuch offence, eftſoones 


u offend againſt any of the ſaid re- 
« cited offences, and ſhall in forme 
« aforeſaid be thereof lawfully con- 
« vict, that then the ſame perſon ſo 


« marks; and if any perſon after 
« he in forme aforeſaid, ſhall have 


“ offences, | 
time, and be thereof in forme 
„ aforeſaid lawfully convict, that 
" then every perſon ſo offending 
* and convict, ſhall for his third 
" otence forfeit to our ſoveraigne 
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« offending and convict, thall for the 
« ſecond offence forfeit to the queene 
« our ſoveraigne lady, her neyres | 
« and ſucceſſors, foure hundred. 


court. 
deen twiſe convict of any offence, 
concerning any of the laſt recited. 

hal offend the third. 
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« lady the queene, all his goods 


« and cattels, and ſhall ſuffer im- 
« priſonment during his life.?“ 

From the reign of Elizabeth to 
that of Charles I. a dark cloud ob- 
icures the hiſtory of the Iriſh ſtage. 
Yet dramatic exhibitions had not 


ceaſed ; for in the tenth and eleventh 
years of the reign of Charles I. an 


act was paſſed for the ERECT ING 
OF HOUSES OF CORRECTION, 


AND FOR THE PUNISHMENT OF 


ROGUES, VAGABONDS, STURDY 
BEGGARS, AND OTHER LEWD 


AND IDLE PERSONS, in Which all 
Juſtices of the peace of the different 
counties wherein they might be 
found, are directed to ſend to the 
houſes of correction all fencers, 
bear-wardes, common players of, en- 
lerludes, and minſtrels wandering 
abroad. So that we may hence con- 
clude, the ſtage had not only con- 
tinued its amuſements, but, unawed 
by the puritanical ſpirit of the times, 
had become licentious. However, 
though coercive meaſures were thus 
taken by parliament to filence the 


ſtage, it was countenanced by the 


theatre was erected (1635) in Wer- 


burgh-ſtreet, Dublin, whither were 


invited all the itinerant players of 
dittinguithed merit, who had former- 


ly been neceſſitated to ftrole from 
booth to booth in the principal towns. 


About this time, a matter of 
the revels + was placed on the eſta- 
bliſhment, and under his direction a 


The perſons alluded to in this act were probably thoſe certain perſons noticed 
by SPENSER, ae proper function it was, to ting at all teatts and meetings, in his 
ime, the productions of the Iriſh bards. 
Mem. of the Iriſh Bards, p. 143. 5 3535 
I John Ogilby, well Known by his tranſlations of Homer and Virgil, was the 

it perſon appointed to the office of maſter of the revels in Irela l. Unde his di- 
kftion, and at his expence, the theatre in Werburgh-itreet was erected,  A-cord- 
ng to HARRIS, this theatre coſt two thouſand pounds. See AR: » ks, bol. 
ll p. 352, where all the extraordinary viciliudes ot Ogiiby's lite are circumttan- 

ay related. . 


| | and 
E 3 and 


See View of the State of Ireland, and Hit. 


of Elizabeth “. 
really been ſuch exhibitions, the ex- 
penſes would certainly have been 
defrayed by an order of the lord 
_ deputy or privy council, on the de- 
puty vice treaſurer; yet no ſuch 
order appears either in the treaſury 
office, or in the archives of the 
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and cities, and to wander from hall 
to hall amongf the rural manſions of 
the gentry and nobility, 

It is very probable that previous 
to the period now under conſidera- 
tion, dramatic entertainments were 
not numbered with the elegant 
amuſements of the court; though 
Mr. Chetwood aſſerts, on the autho- 
rity of a wax- chandler's bill, that 


had been performed in the caſtle of 
Dublin, during the adminiſtration of 
Blount, lord Mountjoy, in the reign 
Now, had there 


office of the auditor generai—at 
leaſt, if ſuch an order does exiſt, it 
has eſcaped my reſearches. 


T he theatre in eee fret 


2 Qi . ift. of the Stage, page 51. 


+ The laſt play performed at this theat: e Was I 3 a tragi- comedy „written 
by HENRY BUR NEIL, Eſq; of whom I have only been able to le: arn, that he was 
born in Ireland, and flouriſhed about the cloſe of the reign of Charles . 


1 Apology, page 136. 


§ See CIBBER'S Apobgy ; CHETWOOD'S Gen. Hift. of the Stage; VicroR's 
Hiſt of the ea af Davis' 4 + e 1 and HITCHCOCK 5 View of the Ini 
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of the drama was ſhifted to Orange. 
ſtrect (now Smock-alley) in 166]. 


were diſperſed; ſo that when the 
GorBupvc,andſeveralotherplays, 


king James's army, at the battle of 
of joy, ſays Cibber, had a mind to 


ſons agreed to give one, at their 
own expenſe, to the mp 


Triſh ſage has been ſo faithfully and 
ſo minutely recorded, that othing 


1789. 
continued to be opened, oce: fog. 
ally, under the ſanction of govern. 


ment, till the year 1041, when it | 
cloſed for ever +. 


From Werburgh- ſtreet the 100 | 
But during the civil wars that {on 
after broke out, the whole company 
people of Dublin, on the deſcat of 
the Boyne, amongſt other expreſſions 


have a play, they could find ro 
actor to aſſiſt, and tome private per- 


t rhe 
theatre |. 


From this time every event of the 


is left for me to add to its hiſtoiy ? 

Here, therefore, I ſhall Quinat; the 

ſubject. 
| JOSEPH C. WALEER® | 


MIsScz 11, 
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MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 


0; the Art of Pleaſing.— From the 


Eſſays of the Marguis D*Argen- 

ſon, 15 

« A [ONCRIF, who is * at- 
M tached to my brother, 


came to communicate to me his pro- 


jet of printing a book, intituled : 

De la neceſſite et des moyens de plaire. 
« My dear Moncrif,“ ſaid I to 
tim, © nothing is ſo eaſy as to treat 
upon the firſt head of thy diſ- 
«-courſe ; all the world feels it; 


« all the world has a deſire to pleaſe, | 


but the means are extremely dif- 


« ficult to be found: it is a dif- 


e ficult, and very delicate matter 
* to indicate the true ones; they 
* depend upon a great number of 


* eircumſtances, which make them 


| © vary ad infinitum.”” From this I 
entered with him into particulars, 


| of which I have fince committed a 


part to paper. After hearkening 
do me attentively, © Sir,“ anſwered 
he, humbly, I will make uſe of the 
e ſage reflections you have juſt 
* communicated to me; but the 
plan of my work is not laid ex. 
* actly in the manner you propoſe.” 
—< Thy work! is it already fi- 


| © iſhed?” replied I. “ Yes, Sir, 


eit is in the preſs.“ In fact, in a 
very little time afterwards, he 
brought it to me, printed and well 
bound: I have read it, and this 
| Reading has recalled | to my mind 


what a man of wit, a friend of mine, 
once ſaid to me, as we were walking 


in a great library, where there were 
a multitude of books upon ſpecula- 
tive philoſophy, metaphyſics, and 
morality: Here are,” ſaid he, 
e thouſands of volumes, of which the 
e greateſt number ought to be ſup- | 


c preſſed, and the reſt new modelled : 
—that of Moncrif 1s ſo much more 


of the latter deſcription, on account 
of its being very unanimatedly writ- 


ten; it is, therefore, tireſome, al- 


though a ſmall volume: he finiſhes 


with fairy tales, above the capacity 


of children, and not intereſting : 


enough to men. 


Moncrif ſaid himſelf that the mar- | 
vellous could not be agreeable, but 
by the manner of repreſenting it ;_ 


that otherwiſe improbability diſ- 
guſted and fatigued. His tales are 
the beſt proofs of this truth. 


Moncrif's mother was the widow 
of a procureur, called Paradis. She 
was a woman of wit, and knew how 
to uſe it to advantage, and to bring 
up two children, which her huſband 
had left her. By the protection of 
my brother one of them became a 
ſubaltern officer, and, at length, 
commander of a {mall place; the 
eldeſt had the greater ſhare of his 
mother's affection, who, to intro- 
duce him into the world, made the 
laſt efforts to cloath him well: ſne 
ſent him to the theatres, to the 


* Theſe eſſays were written in n 2736, but not t publiſhed until lately. 
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places ſet apart for the moſt diſtin- 


guiſhed people, where he might 
make uſeful acquaintances, Mon- 
crit, following his mother's counſels, 
became acquainted with me and my 
brother, amongſt others. This has 
been beneficial to him ; our rela- 
tions were in place; ; my brother 
made him his private friend and ſe- 
cretary, upon the moſt genteel foot- 
ing: ſome years afterwards he at- 
tached himſelf to the Compte de 


Clermont, prince of the blood, and 


he had the flattering title of ſecre- 


tary to his commanderies; he had 


even a liſt of vacant benefices de- 


pending upon this prince- abby; but 


be propoted none to fill them but 
with the approbation of certain wo- 
men of the opera. He quarrelled 


with this little court; but my bro- 


ther repaired all by making him 
reader to the queen, and ſecretary 
general of the poſts. It is ſaid he 
had learned to fence, and that he 
was even received as a fencing- maſ- 
ter; what makes this probable is, 
that when Monerif became reader 
to the queen, and conſequently at 
court, his age was enquired after : 

his friends wiſhed to prove himolder 


than he appeared to be, and quoted 


the epocha of his reception in the 
corps of fencing-maſters M. de 
Maurepas would atture hinſelf of it; 
and, having had occaſion to read the 
liſt of the members of this commu- 
pity, who prayed a renewal of their 
privileges, he found, in fact, the 


name of paradis at the head. He 


aſked the Syndics what was become 


of this maſter: the anſwer was, that 


he had diſappeared for tome, time, 


and conjequently renonnced the pro- 


feſſion. The mini.ter, who, as every 
body knows, loves a little waggery, 
related this anecdote to the king. 
According to this account, Moncrif 


the end of the reign of Lewis XIV. 
there was more pretenſion to wit in 


vancement of her ſon. Moncrif ap- 


was eighty years of age. Lewis XV. 
having laughed at it a good deal, 
finding Moncrif one day with the 
queen, ſaid to him, Do you Ando, 
Moncrif, that there are people why 
give you eighty years of age? Ye, 
Sire, anſwered he, but 1 do not tal; 
them, For my part, I do not be. 


lieve that Moncrif has been a fene. 
ing- -maſter ; it muſt rather have 


been his brother, in whom his mo. 
ther could not find other talents for 


ſociety than fencing, which! is not a 
very ſocial one. 


return to Madame Paradis, 
With wit, reading, an agreeable 


manner, and addreſs, ſhe procured | 


herſelf a good income. Toward; 


intrigues than at preſent : it was 
the cuſtom to write gallant notes, 


which required aniwers of the ſame | 
kind, and the ardour of the cavalier | 
was judged of by the energy of the 


letters which he got ſecretly deli- 
vered : the lover, in the ſame man- 


ner, calculated his hopes according 
to the anſwer. Madame Paradis 
devoted herſelf to the epillolary | 


ſtyle; being known to ſeveral ladies 
of the gallant court of Lewis XIV. 
ſhe aſſiſted them wich her pen to 
make agreeable advances, or give 
tender anſwers; and this was no real 
injury to her fortune, nor to the ad- 


peared te inherit the talent of his 
mother. My brother having made 
a Journey into Touraine, became 
intimately and particularly ac 
quainted with a lady of this pro- 
vince. Aſter his return to Paris, 
he received from her ſome letters of 


gallantry, to which, in politenels, he Y 


could not but return anſwers. He 
charged Moncrit to write them, who 


acquitted himſelf ike a worthy - 
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of Madame Paradis, and ſpared my 
brother the trouble of even copying 
them. But the moſt whimſical con- 
ſequence of this correſpondence was, 
my brother having become miniſter, 
and the young lady a wife, ſhe had 
occaſion to write about ſome affair 
to her old lover, and was much ſur- 
prized at not finding, in his anſwers, 
either the ſtyle of the letters ſhe had 
preſerved, or even the ſame hand- 
writing: we may learn by this, that 
miniſters, and thoſe who are deſtined 
to become ſo, do not always do that 
of themſelves, from which they gain 
the moſt honour. Oo 

As II ſaid to Moncrif, there is no- 
body but is convinced of the neceſ- 


ity of pleaſing, and who has not, 


more or leſs, the deſire of doing it; 
but this is not all; talents are more- 
over neceſſary. Every actor upon 
a theatre carries with him the deſire 
of being applauded ; yet there are 
many who come off with being hiſſed 
and hooted. To ſucceed, two kinds 
of talents are neceſſary; thoſe which 
nature gives, and cannot other- 
wiſe be acquired, ſtature, figure, and 
an agreeable voice ; natural, eaſy, 
gay, and amiable wit; thoſe who 
poſſeſs not theſe advantages, ſhould 


procure to themſelves a fictiti- 


ous, amiability z though it is never 


worth that which is real, and what 


may properly be called innate: but 
ſill it is of ſome value; it is ſtudied, 
out it muſt appear natural ; is in- 
ſenſibly gained by habitude ; and 
the occupation of improving ac- 
ns advantages becomes agree- 
| The deſire of excelling cannot 
be too much concealed ; on the con- 
ary, what ought to be moſt re- 
marked, or ſuppoſed in you, is the 
deſire of making others appear to 
advantage, Affection, or at leaſt 
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the appearance of it; admiration, 


real or pretended ; flattery, deli- 
cately managed, never fail to ſuc- 


ceed. When you perceive that any 


particular vice is diſpleaſing, affect 


the oppoſite virtue. This contraſt 


is the art of pleaſing in ſociety, 
what the claro obſcxro is in paint- 
ing: the colouring muſt be height- 
ened by contraſts; the colours muſt 


be laid on thick, and the pencils 
managed with delicacy. Good-na- 
ture, ſincerity, and complaiſance, 


muſt be affected, yet tinctured with 


a little criticiſm. „ 
A ſatirical character is frightful 
and diſpleaſing in itſelf; but, as 
able phyſicians transform poiſons 
into remedies, men of great wit ma- 
nage criticiſm and irony ſo as to 
amuſe ſome perſons, and corre& 
others, without ſaying any thing of- 
fenſive; and what elſe is fable and 


good comedy ? 


L et us acknowledge that we ſtrive 
not to pleaſe others but from a motive 
of ſelf- love: but it is neceſſary to veil 
it ſo as to prevent its being even ſuſ- 


pected. Let us go ſtill further, and 


add, that we muſt not be too anxious 
about people whom we wiſh to pleaſe: 


they are embarraſſed by being ſpo- 


would often prefer being criticiſed, 


provided it did not exceed what 
they could defend with advantage. 
Compliance is the laſt ſpring to 
put in motion, and which acts well 
in ſecret only: ſuch as are known 
to be of an accommodating charac- 
ter are ſuſpected; we are inclined 


to look upon them as deceitful, and 
even treacherous. | | 


Me eaſily perſuade thoſe who are 


in affliction, that we ourſelves are 
affe cted by it, becauſe whoever par- 


takes of trouble cannot be ſuſpected 
of intereſted views; but nothing is 
; more 


ken well of in their preſence ; they 
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more difficult than to perſuade thoſe 
who are happy, and arrive at great 
employs, that we rejoice ſincerely at 
their good fortune: they think, and 
with reaſon, that we ſhould trouble 
ourſelves but little about it, if our 


perſonal intereſt were not concerned 
therein. Men, in a ſubordinate ſi- 


tuation, are not thanked for their 


complaiſance; it is looked upon as 
one of their obligations; it is even, 


ſometimes, by this they get their 
bread; but it is very valuable in 
ſuperiors, provided it be not ſuſ- 


pected to take its ſource from weak 


neſs or ſimplicity. 


Indulgence for faults, which is 


founded upon indifference only, hu- 


miliates im who experiences it, 


perſon by 


and renders odious the 
whom it is exerciſed.  _ 
A diſdainful air, a contemptible 
tone, make great men hated; but 


a low and cringing manner, make 


them deſpiſed, which is ſtill worſe. A 
noble politeneſs is what they ought 


bolten poſſeſs; but that which 1s 
equally rare and precious. in all 


_ ranks is equability. Unhappily its 
_ oppoſite is not diſcovered till after 
a certain time of probation ; we are 
frequently ſeduced into ſtrong con- 


nexions, before we diſcover that 
thoſe with whom we have formed 
them are unworthy of our eſteem, 
becauſe they have for ſome time 1m- 


poſed upon themſelves the neceſſity 


of pleaſing; on the firſt neglect, 


their defects, and inſupportable hu- 


mour appear; the beginning of the 
acquaintance was ſerene and agree- 
able; the end of it becomes clouded, 


and ſometimes tempeſtuous; but 
when an engagement is formed, life 
paſſes in regretting the firſt mo- 
ments; they return but ſeldom, and 
it is neceſlary to conſole ourſelves 


'* 


„„ the intereſt of others. 


cc 


4 three hundred.“ 8 
to be ambitious of, and which they V 
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for an attachment to a perſon of 3 
capricious and unequal character, by 
recollecting the agreeable moments 
we have paſſed together, and by en- 
Joying the hope of finding other; 
% 
The reflection with which Mon. 
crif finiſhes his book, appears to me 
to be the moſt ſenſible thing in it, 
and is as follows: A man, on 
«© entering the world, ſhould expect 
«« to find two judges of all his ac. 
© tlons—reaſon, and ſelf-love, or 
The fir 
of theſe judges is always equit- 
able and impartial; the ſecond 
5 ſevere, and frequently unjuſt; it 
is the child of jealouſy ; let us 
<« ſtrive not to allure ir: this i; | 
«© the means of pleaſing and ſuc. 
«© ceeding.?” Tt 
I have related in a few pages, all 
the maxims worth quoting from 
Moncrif's book, de la neceſſité et du 
moyens, de plaire, in which there ae 


— — 


The Ef:&: of Love on different Ci 
racters.—From the ſame. 


. FTER treating in this vo. 55 


lame of ſo many different 


matters and objects, I am now go- i a 
: | dec 
ing to ſpeak of love and women: ab 
but I will not dwell long upon either Wi wh 
of them; for I think, like Madame Ui 


Cornuel, who ſaid, We cannot be * 
long in love, without doing fool WM 


* 5 . 51 the! 
things, nor ſpeak much of it, xu reaf 
' out ſaying ſilly ones. . Ir 
It is difficult, in every period d del 
life, to inſpire a real paſſion : but" oe 
is caſy to make moſt women c. and! 
ceive a momentary one; Mil A 

. | e | . bne Cellar 
things contribute to this: 4 tion 


figure ; the appearance of Rrengi 
and yigour ; the graces, wit, ol a 
| reputanc 


reputation of it; complaiſance; and, 
often, a decided tone, and light 
manners; ambitious ideas; and, 
finally, intereſted views. With fo 


W {ble that every one ſhould not find 
WW means to gratify his inclinations 


age, it is neceſſary to fix the affec- 
tions. If we will not renounce 
every ſpecies of gallantry, it is ne- 


to the ſweet habitude of living with 
one whom we love and eſteem; with- 
out which, we fall into the moſtgloomy 


| apathy, or inſupportable agitation. 


The habitude of which I ſpeak, is 
more agreeable and ſolid, when 
| founded upon the permanent affec- 
tions of the mind; but this 1s not 

bo abſolutely neceſſary as not to be 


| diſpenſed with, It is certain that 


the cares of a woman are always 
more agreeable to an old man than 


L own ſex; it ſeems to be the wiſh 


| ſexes ſhould live and die together. 
| We become inſenfible of a ſettled 
| habitude; and, as we do not per- 


becomes leſs handtome, we do not 
obſerve that her way of thinking 


leſs enlightened. We iatenfibly 
acrifice our fortune to her; and 
this is a neceſſary conſequence of 
the reſignation we have made of our 
EF reaſon, Le | : 

Men ſometimes paſs over the in- 
fdelities of women, becauſe they 
are not perſectly convinced of chem, 
and that a blind confidence is a ne- 
ceſſary conſequence of their leduc- 


i” don: but if, unfortunately, they 
* tome to the knowledge of them, it 
ne impoſnble for a man, ſincerely 


many reſources, it is almoſt impoſ- 


during his youth; but, in a riper 


ceſſary to accuſtom ourſelves early 


| thoſe of a relation or friend of his 
and intention of nature that the two 
| ceive that a miſtreſs grows old, and 


becomes our own, and our reaſon. 
ſubjected to hers, though ſometimes 
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attached to a woman, not to be ſuſ- 
ceptible of jealouſy. This jealouſy 
takes a tinge of the character of the 
perſon who is affected with it. The 


mild man becomes afflicted, falls 


ill, and dies; if a repentance, 


which he 1s always diſpoſed to be- 
lieve fincere, does not conſole him: 


the choleric man breaks out into 
rage; and, in the firſt moments, 
it is not known how far this may 
carry him; but men of this diſpo- 


v 


ſition are ſooneſt appeaſed, and moſt 


frequently to be deceived. 


Pecuniary intereſt ſhould never 


be the baſis of an amorous connec- 
tion ; 1t renders 1t ſhameful, or at 
leaſt ſuſpicious : money, ſays Mon- 
taigne, being the ſource of concu- 
binage. But when a tender union 
is well formed, intereſt, like ſenti- 
ment, becomes common; every 


thing is mutual; and there is 
but one fortune for two ſincere 


lovers. If they be equally honeſt, 
and incapable of making a bad uſe 


of it, this is juſt and natural; but 


frequently the complaiſance of one, 


makes him or her partake too much 


of the misfortunes and errors of the 


Other. 


Love ſhould never have any thing 


to do with affairs: it ought to live 
on pleaſures only: but how is it 
poſſible to reſiſt the ſolicitations of 
a beloved object, who, though ſhe 
ought not to participate in affairs 
which ſhe has not prudence or cou- 
rage enough to manage, yet having 
always, for a pretext, her intereſt 
in your reputation, welfare, and 
happineſs, how is it poſſible to reſiſt 
an amiable woman, who attacks 


with ſuch weapons? e 
Some ladies have a real, others a 


borrowed reputation; that of the 
firſt is pure and unſpotted, founded 
on the principles of religion, con- 

| ſequently 
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ſequently the only genuine one; it 
belongs to women really attached to 
their duty, and who have never 
failed in the leaſt point of it, whe- 
ther they have had the good fortune 


to love their huſbands, who have 
returned their affection; or whe- 


ther, by an effort of virtue, they 
have been faithful to a man whom 
they have not loved nor were be- 
loved by. There is another repu- 
tation, unknown to religion, which 


delicate morality, although purely 


human, does not admit, but which 


the world, more indulgent, will 


ſometimes accept as good; that 
founded upon the good choice of 


lovers, or rather, of a lover, for 
multiplicity 1s always indecent. 


We are ſo diſpoſed to think that each 


loves his likeneſs, that we judge of 


the character of men and women by 
thoſe of their own ſex with whom 


they have formed an intimacy ; but 
infinitely more by the perſons for 
whom they conceive a ſerious at- 


tachment. Many a man of wit has 


eſtabliſhed the reputation of his 
miſtreſs, without compoſing madri- 


gals or her, but by making known 
the paſſion with which ſhe had in- 
ſpired him; many a woman of me- 


Tit has created or eſtabliſhed the 


reputation of him whom ſhe has 


it is more dangerous to ſolicit than 
to decline this kind of reputation : 
it happens more frequently that a 
man luſes h1mielf by making a bad 


making a good one, 


If the public are indulgent to 
the attachments of ſimple individu- 
als, they are much more ſo to thoſe 


of kings, and people in place, when 
they think them rea!, and do not 


ſuſpect in them either ambition, in- 


trigue, or motives of intereſt. All 
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France approved of the love of 


Charles VII. for Agnes Sorel, be. 
cauſe ſhe had the courage to ſay 


to this prince, that, unleſs he reco. 
vered his kingdom, he was not wor- 
thy of her affection. The Pariſians 
applauded the love of Henry IV. 
for La Belle Gabrielle, and ſu ng With 
pleaſure the ſongs this monarch made 


for her; becauſe, knowing her to 


be handſome, and of a good dil 


poſition, they 1magined ſhe would 
inſpire the king with ſentiments of 
| benevolence. _ : 

Never did a woman love a man | 


more ſincerely than Madame de la 
Valliere loved Lewis XIV. She 
never quitted him but for God 
alone; and, ſwelled with vanity as 
that monarch was, he could nor 
complain of this rivality ; fo much 
the leſs, as the Supreme Being hat 


but the remains of the heart of his 
. miſtreſs, and perhaps never pol- 


ſeſſed it entirely, 
have heard an anecdote of Ma. 


dame de Valliere, which I do not 


remember to have ſeen in print, 


This lady was ſo modeſt, and had 


ſo little ambition, that ſhe had never 
told the king ſhe had a brother, 
much leſs had ſhe ever aſked any fa · 
vour for him. He was ſtill young, 


| s and had made his firſt campaign 
adopted her chevalier. After all, 


among the cadets of the kings 
houſehold. Lewis XIV. reviewing 
his troops, ſaw his miſtreſs {mile in 
a friendly manner at a young man, 


| | who, on his part, bowed to her, 
choice, than he adds to his fame by 


with an air of familiarity, In the 
evening, the King aſked, in a fe- 
vere and irritated tone of voice, 
who this young man was. Madame 
de la Valliere was at firſt confuſed, 
but afterwards told his Majeſty l 
was her brother. The King, ha. 


ving aſſured himſelf of it, conferred 


diſtinguiſhed favours upon the youls 
Os, gentleman 


entleman, who was father of the 
{rt Duke de la Valliere, whoſe wi- 
dow and children are ſtil] alive. 
The King's intrigue with Ma- 


nature to be approved of ſo much 
valliere; yet the nation did not 
public magnificent feaſts and ele- 
zant amuſements, The following 


rerſes were a good deal ſung at that 
ume: Le | 


Ah! quelle eft charmante 
Notre aimable cour; 
Sous le meme tente 

On voit tour a tour. 


La gloire et amour, 
Conquete brillante 
t fete gallante 
Marquent chaque jour. 


On the contrary, the public were 


mours of the King and Madame de 
Maintenon, although more decent, 
and that a ſecret marriage had ren- 
tered them legitimate. It was ob- 


doth parties were in years, afforded 
2 ridiculous ſpectacle: moreover, 


with the affairs of government; 
and it was when fhe moſt interfered 
1th them, that things fell into de- 
line, and that Lewis XIV. began 
o experience misfortunes, which 
ere all laid to her charge. 


Wo was regent, fell in love with 
Mademoiſelle de Sery, he was not 
kenſured on account of it. The 
Vucheſs of Orleans, natural daugh- 


ul, but ſhe was not amiable; Ma- 


% very much ſo, She had a ſon, 
2 8 


dame de Monteſpan, was not of a 
as that he had with Madame de la 


complain, becauſe it was thought 
the love of this lady procured the 


2 good deal diſguſted with the a- 


(ſerved, that a love, conceived when 


Madame de Maintenon meddled 


When the late Duke of Orleans, 


er to the King, was rather beauti- 


emoiſelle de Sery, on the contrary, 
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and it was predicted of him that he 
would one day become Duke of 


Dunois, We ſee him at preſent, in 


Paris, under the title of Chevalier 


d' Orleans, Grand Prior of France. 
He has not fulfilled what was ex- 
pected of him; yet he has wit, and 
is, in many reſpects, amiable. _ 
In proceſs of time the regent fell 
into ſuch an irregularity of conduct, 
that the public were ſhocked at it. 
It was neceſſary for him to have 
many other brilliant and eſtimable 
qualities to be pardoned fo great a 
defect; but people were ſo much 
diſpoſed to indulgence for him, that 


his affection for Madame de Parabere 
was approved of, becauſe it was 
ſuppoſed ſhe really loved him, and 


that he loved her, although he was 


frequently unfaithful to her. 


Exterior decency is generally ad- 


mired, and princes and men of diſ- 


tinction ought to do nothing to diſ- 
guſt the public; but, right or 
wrong, it is but too true, that in 


the end, this public aſſumes the 


authority of cenſuring, without de- 
licacy, every fault: woe to them 
who are the firſt objects of groſs 
ſcandal; they become the victims 
to its rage: the public judges and 
puniſhes them for it; or at leaſt 
hoots at, hiſſes, and deſpiſes them; 
but, when the numher of the guilty 
increaſe to a certain degree, it is 
found, that although hiſſes are ſuf- 
ficient to condemn bad pieces, they 
are not rods enough for thoſe men 


who deſerve to be laſned: they then 


become tolerated, nothing more is 
ſaid, and, what is worſe than all, a 
reſolution is ſometimes taken to imi- 
tate them. It muſt be acknow- 
ledged that the temptation to fin is 
very great, when we are ſure to do 
it with impunity ; and that people 
are made eaſy upon this head, when 
1 | ther 
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they are ſheltered from reproach and | 
ridicule, | : 


r — — 


2 


e Death of Mahommed, a Tran/: 
lation from the Deh Mujlis *,— 
From the Aſiatic Miſcellany. 


« TF*RADITIONISTSof griev- 
Bo ous tidings, and narrators 
of heart - breaking events, have 
handed down to us, that 1n the tenth 
year of the Hegiry, after the pro- 
phet had performed his laſt pil- 
grimage, on the day named Urfa, 
and in the plain ſurnamed Urfaat, 
the following ſentence was commu- 
nicated to him from above: Now 
have I compleated the work of 
your religion, and beſtowed per- 
«« fe happineſs upon you.” After 
which, whenever he preached to the 
people, he mixed with his diſcourſe. 
the tidings of his expected and 
welcome diſſolution. | 
At length, upon the 28th of the 
moon Suffer, of the 11th Hegiry, 
the prophet repaired to the burial 
ground of Bukea, and paſſed a con- 
fiderable time in prayer for the 
ſouls of thoſe whoſe remains were 
_ depoſited in the tombs around him: 
the following day he was ſeized 
with an head-ach, in which cons 
dition he came forth, and gave di- 
rections for the people to be aſſem- 
| bled, as he was about to preach to 
them for the laſt time. When they 
were arrived, he aſcended the pul- 


an extract from a work entitled, Ridhut 7s 


„ diſſolution is at hand; my deſirg 
powers me, and I ſhall quickly 
«« depart from among you: ſay, then, 


in what manner have I not per. 
formed my prophetic miſſion for 


« my teeth, and defiled my face 


have ſtruck, to ariſe and take repa- 


pit; and, having concluded a tor 
diſcourſe, he addreſſed them in theſe 
words: “ Know, O ye people, my 


of being united to God over. 


« your ſalvation? For your ſakes, 
and for religion, I have fought, 
c whilſt you, in return, have {mote 


« with blood.” They acknoy-. 
ledged what he ſaid was true ; that 
he had ſhewn them the right, and 
taught them to ſhun the crooked 
path ; beſeeching the Almighty to 
reward him accordingly. The pro- 
phet then, in the name of God, ſo- 
lemnly enjoined any whom he might 


ration; or any he might have in-. 
jured in his property, forthwith to ſ 
receive back whatever was his due: 
on which, a man named Akauſta 4 
aroſe, and ſaid, «© O prophet, ſincè Wi © 
you ſo earneſtly urge this matter, Wi he 
« I ſhould be a ſinner, if I coat: WW 
5 nued ſilent: know then, that in 
« the expedition to Tebouck, 1. 
ce tending to ſmite your female ca. He 
% mel, Kuſwah, the whip deſcended Wh 
on my ſhoulders, and was attend; ef 
« ed with excruciating pain; ſo 5'2 
« which I now expect retaliation.” e 
« May God reward you in bent 
worlds,“ replied the propbe e 
« O Akauſha, for giving me a [horn 
* The Deb Mujlis, from which the two following narratives are taken, is il Nour 
. Sheda, or The Garden of Mariyrs ; v. mn Jie 
ten by Mulla Hufſain Waiz. The Deh Mujlis conſiſts, as the name 1mplics, Fe em 
ſuch narratives as the two which are here preſented to our readers; each containing lin, 
an account of the death of one of the Mahommedan patriarchs, or ſome other dt 


tinguiſhed perionage. A portion of the Deb Mujlis is read daily, during the 4% 


rah, or ſolemn mourning, celebrated by 
the month of Mohurrum, _ 


the Muſſulmans on the firſt ten days 


«© opportunt; 


« affair now, and for not having 
« deferred it to the day of judg- 
« ment: Can you inform me with 
«what whip the offence was com- 
« mitted ?*? Akauſha anſwered, that 
it was with the rod Mamſhuke, ha- 
ring a thong ſuſpended from the 
end of it; which the prophet or- 
dered immediately to be brought“. 


In obedience to the commands of 


his maſter, Soliman repaired to the 
prophet's houſe, and knocked at 
the door of Fatima's apartment, 
repeating the uſual ſalutation ob- 


ſerved toward the prophet's family. 


Fatima knew the voice, and on be- 
ing adviſed of his errand, obſerved 
that as her father was afflicted with 
a fever, and had not ſtrength to fit 
his horſe, he could have no occa- 


ing informed of farther particulars, 
ſhe gave a loud ſhriek, and folemn- 
ly adjured Soliman to impreſs on 


to the weak and ſickly condition of 
| ter father, he ought to be merciful, 
and ſpare him 
When Soliman had departed, 
Fatima ſent for her ſons, Huſſen and 
fofſain, and acquainted them with 
wat had happened, bidding them 
repair to the place where their 


d- ; | 
| grandfather was, and inſtead of one 


for 
I 
n. 
oth | 
net, 
20 


nit on him, receive each an hun- 
dred in his room. But on their in- 
forming the prophet of the buſineſs 
jon which they were come, he pro- 
nounced that they could not grant 
retaliation for that which he had 
committed; at the ſame time de- 
ring Akauſha to riſe, and ftrike, 


nel 
write 
F (el 
imme 
1 & 
1 Wi! 
1y's RF 


[ 
? 


unt! 


fon for ſuch an inſtrument. On be- 


Akauſha's mind, that out of regard 


ſiroke, which Akauſha was about to 
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« opportunity of compounding this 


Akauſha remonſtrated, that as his 


ſhoulders were bare when he re- 
ceived the blow, the prophet's ought 


to be ſubmitted to him in the ſame 
condition; which the holy man pre- 
pared to do, a murmur of mingled 
pity and indignation ariſing from 


the angels of heaven, who beheld 


the ſcene. But when Akauſha ſaw 


the naked ſhoulders of the prophet, 
and beheld thereon the ſeal of his 
apoſtolic miſſion, he ſprang forward, 


and applied his lips to the holy ſign, 


ſaying, O prophet! to kiſs this | 
„ mark, and not to obtain retalia- 
tion, Was the object I ſought after; 
© yourſelf having often pronoun- 
© ced, © Whoever touches the ſkin 


of my body, him the fire of hell 
ce ſhall ſpare,” | 5 

the pulpit; his indiſpoſition viſibly 
increaſing upon him. He, however, 


deſired Ali to leave him, and repoſe 
himſelf; which having done, he 


returned, and informed his father- 
in-law that in a dream he had be- 
held himſelf clad in complete ar- 


mour, which on a ſudden was torn 


from his body. The prophet re- 
plied, “that armour am I, of whom 


you are about to be deprived.”” 
Fatima came next, and related, that 
being in a deep ſleep, ſhe thought 


ſhe held in her hand a ſheet of the 


holy Koran, which was ſuddenly 
raviſhed from her ſight. The pro- 


phet replied, ** That ſheet of the 


„Koran am I, who ſhall quickly 


ebe loſt to you.” Huſſen and Hoſ- 
ſain alſo related, that in their dreams 
they had juſt beheld a throne mo- 


ving on the boſom of the wind, 


under which they walked, with 


| * Great ſtreſs is laid by devout Mahommedans, on the humility. and meckneſs_ 
teſtified by their prophet, in this inſtance, in ſubmitting to retaliation for an invo- 
punary oftence 3 which, in ſtriftnels of law, he was not obliged to do. 


The prophet now deſcended from 


their 
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their heads uncovered. The pro- 


phet replied, That throne ſigni- 
tc fies my coffin; under which you 
« will ſoon walk, in the manner 
ce repreſented to you.“ 


Ibnabbas informs us, that the 


Almighty commanded the angel of 


death, ſaying, « Repair to my be- 


* loved, Mahommed; but touch not 
« his immaculate ſoul, without his 
«© own acquieſcence.”” Ifraiel, at- 
tended by a hoſt of kindred ipirits, 
in the diſguiſe of an Arabian vil- 


lager, tranſported himſelf in an in- 


ſtant to the prophet's habitation, 
with the commiſſion of God in his 
hand. He repeated the cuſtomary 
ſalutation, and begged admittance, 
as having come off a long journey. 
Fatima was fitting by her father's 
pillow, when ſhe heard the voice, 
and defired the ſtranger to call an- 
other time, as the prophet was not 
at leiſure. A repetition of the re- 
queſt, by Ifraiel, was followed by 
an anſwer, couched in the ſame 
terms. The third time, it was de- 
manded in a een tone, 
which ſtruck the family with terror. 
The prophet opened his eyes, and 
demanded the cauſe of their con- 


ſternation. Fatima anſwered, that 


an extraordinary kind of ſtranger, 
ho ſtood at the door, had thrice 
% demanded admiſſion, and would 
tc take no denial.” The prophet 
aſked her if ſhe knew not who it was; 
| the anſwered, ** God is wiſe, I 
«© know not.” —*© He is,“ purſued 


the prophet, ** the deſtroyer of 


<< Juſts, the annihilator of paſſions, 
«© the maker of widows, and of or- 
«© phans; an intruder, Who opens 


doors without the aſſiſtance of a 


« key; and lays proftrate without 


ce the aid of arms. He is, my 
e daughter, the angel of death, 
and attends for the ſoul of your 
father; whole threſhold he te. 


«« ſpects, or he had entered without 


« heſitation, it not being his prac. 
« tice to wait for admiſſion: Open 


* the door, that he may come in.“ 
«« Alas!“ exclaimed Fatima, „then 
re the ruin of Medina approaches, 
e for its protector is about to de- 


e . 

The prophet deſired her to he 
comforted, as even angels would 
behold her grief with concern. With 


his holy hands, he wiped off the 
tears which ran down her cheeks; 


and beſeeched the Almighty to en- 


due her with patience and reſigna- 
tion to ſupport his loſs ; enjoining 
her, as ſoon as death ſhould have 
cloſed his eyes, to repeat the fol. 
lowing ſentence ; “ From God we 


* are, and to God we mutt return,” 


Fatima continued to dwell on her 


approaching loſs, in the moſt mo. 


ving terms, and was interrupted 


by her father, who again delired 
that Iſraiel might be admitted. 


The angel of death now ap- 
peared, ſaying, © Peace to the 
e prophet ! The Almighty has ſent 


« you his bleſſing, and reltricted 
* me from toucning your ſoul, til 


J have your own permiſſion.” 
The prophet replied, It 1s ay 
«© requeſt that you refrain from 
& it til! Gabriel arrives *." 
That angel, the meſſenger he 
word of God, mean time had t- 
ceived his commiſſion to repair d 
Mahommed, and carry to the be. 


loved of the Almighty a turban 


* When this angel is ſpoken of by Mahommed, he is diſtinguiſhed by the g, 


between them. 


thet of brother; a more than ordinary friendſhip | being ſuppoſed to have fubilte 


mad 
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* 


made from the texture of the cloth 
of Paradiſe. Weeping and la- 
menting he ſtood before him, and 
was gently taxed by Mahommed, 
with having forſaken him in his pre- 
ſent awful ſituation ; which the an- 
gel excuſed, by alledging that he 
had been employed about his affairs, 
and now brought the joyful tidings 
which he himſelf would wiſh for; 


fames of hell had been abated for 
his paſſage, the gardens of Paradiſe 


adorned, and hoſts of angels drawn 
up for the reception of his ſoul. The 


prophet acknowledged the goodneſs 
of God; but added, that his mind 
was oppreſſed with cares for the fa- 
ture fate of his diſciples. Gabriel 


deſired him to be under no concern 
en that account, as the Almighty 


would work out the ſalvation of as 
to come forward and execute his 
commiſſion; which, while he was 
lis eyes on the cieling, and repeated 
pether, and extended, ſuddenly drop- 
ping on his breaſt, his {oul took its 


From God we are, and to God 
'we muſt return.“ 


ky [pe Death of Fatima.—From rhe 
—_ 
L HOUGH traditions differ 


lp which Fatima was abſorbed in 


ls ſword, 


| Vor. XXXI. 


namely, that the violence of the 


many of them as he ſhould deſire. 
The prophet then beckoned Iſrälel 


doing, the Lord of the world fixed 
the name of the Moſt High; when 


bis hands, which were clalped to- 


Fight to the preſence of its Creator. 


4 in regard to the time dur- 
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grief for the loſs of her father, yer 


they agree in this, that it continued 


long inceſſant. At the end of about 


ſix months, her huſband Ali going 


one day into her apartment, beheld 
her employed in kneading dough, for 


bread, mixing up a compolition for 
her children's hair, and making pre- 
paration for waſhing their garments, _ 
Ali, aſtoniſhed at the novelty of the 
ſcene, addreſſed her, O! worthy _ 
« to be ſerved by men and angels! 


« O! ſole daughter of the prophet, 
and laſt of apoſtolic women! O! 


« mother of the two martyrs! ne- 
ver yet have I beheld your atten- 
c tion engaged by two employ- | 


ce ments at a time, and now 1 ſee 


© it taken up with three. — What 
© myſtery does this conceal? —_ 
The holy Fatima, (her eyes bathed. 
in tears) replied, «© O! prince, diſ= 
<« tinguiſhed in the plain of Ia 
«© Fattah *, and ſurnamed of the 

„ Almighty, the Lion of God! O! 


« bud of the garden, and line of 
6 Abu Taleb! the happineſs of 
© our union draws to a cloſe; the 
« hour of ſeparation is arrived, and 
«© the period of abſence is about to 


commence. —Laſt night I dreamt 


«© 1 beheld my father, ſtanding on 


e an emirence, and looking round 


«« as if in expectation of ſome one's 


« approach. I called out, Whence 


« are you, O my parent ! my heart 


ais afllicted, and my body waſted _ 
«© with anguiſh, on your account.“ 


He replied, I am now come for 


*“ you; the time is arrived, in which 
© you maſt wean your afteQions. 


« from the fleſh, and break the 


bonds of your earthly habitation ; 
* Alluding to the ſentence of © La Futtah illa Ali, la Seyf ills Tulfecar. 
There is no beroiſm but. All's; there is no ſword but Zaitecar:” which the ſect 
Sheeas alledge to bave deen pronounced by God. Zaltecat was the name of 
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© in which you muſt remove your 
«« tents from the ſtraits of earth, to 
the worldof heaven; make haſte, 
46 
« J replied, © O my father, this 
event is my wiſh, the conſumma- 
tion of which | have conſtantly 
ſighed for.” 
15 then,” he repeated again, © for 
© to-morrow night you mutt ac- 


cc 
+ 


06 


6 4 


awoke, with my heart entirely 
abſorbed by the deſire of the 
world to come, and am certain, 


«c 
4 
«c 


* riodof my diſſolution; 1 am there- 


« fore making bread to-day, as 


„grief on my account may render 


«© you incapable of doing it to- 
«c 
« ſequence may hunger in vain; J 
„ waſh their garments now, know- c 
ing not who will attend to the 
wants of my orphans hereafter ; 
and I am preparing to clean their 
hair at this time, ignorant whom 
they will have to clean it when 
I am gone.” '—Tnus, Fatima was 
anxious to keep their hair from be- 
ing polluted by common dirt; had 
ſhe beheld what afterwards happen- 
ed, their graceful ringlets defiled 
with duſt, and their enchanting 
countenances ſtained with blood; 
how would ſhe have ſupported the 
heart. rending fight! 


<6 


40 
6 


cc 


When Ali had heard her to a con- 
b cluſion, the tears running down his 


checks, he replied, O! my be- 
loved, hardly yet have I recover- 


46 


Fatima deſired him to be comforted 
under both, and not to leave her, 


as the moments of her life were num- 


aches 
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tor I cannot depart without you:“ 


ed, 
Uſe no delay, 


company your parent. —I here 


your mother.“ 
that the cloſe of this day, or to- 
morrow evening, will be the pe- tended herſelf on the bed, and de. 
fired Ali to fit down by her : ſhe cal. 
led for Atmah, the daughter of Ay. 
miſe; and defired dinner might be 
morrow, and my children in con- turn, and ſerved up to them in ao. 


ther apartment; that they might el. 
been directed, and on their return 


their mother, and wherefore ſhe ſup- 


Haid, her miſtreſs being indiſpoſe 


could be palatable to them, an 


ed from one wound, when lo! 
another is inflicted on me; ; and 
to the death of your father, is the 
% Joſs of you now to be added.” 


1789. 
bered, and their next meeting would 
be in the world of eternity. She 
put the garments of her children in 
Water, and bedewed their heads with 
the fondeſt tears of maternal love; 
4 Would to heaven!“ ſhe exclaim. 

were ignorant of the cruel 
6 fate which awaits them; and of 
«© the extent to which it will he 
carried! Go,“ ſhe continued, 
«© my children, to the burial ground 

«f of Buckea; and employ your 
«« prayers to heaven, 1 in behalt of 


When they were gone, ſhe ex. 


ready by the time her ſons would e. 


cape the miſery of ſeeing her in her 
laſt agonies. Aſmah did as ſhe had 


brought up dinner. The princes, 
in aſtoniſhment, demanded, if ever 
ſhe had ſeen them fit down without 


poſed they would do it now; Aimal 


they had better not wait for her; 
but they replied, that without thel 
mother's company, no refreſhmen 


went ſtrait towards her apartment, 

On ſeeing them approach, Fat 
ma defired Ali to ſend them av! 
again, to the tomb of her father 
that they might humble themſelie 
before God; while ſhe endeavourh 
to repoſe herſelf. When they ve 
gone, ſhe defired Ali to take 
head to his boſom, for her life K 
ebbed faſt. Ali replied, be fh 
neither heart nor reſolution t0% 
hold her in ſuch a ſituation ; of 
attend to language lo affe 


„O! Ali!” ſhe anſwered, © the 
« road which I am going, is a road 
« which all muſt travel; and the 


« fallneſs of my grief 1s ſuch, as 


« maſt, of neceſſity, be allowed ut- 

« terance. Be patient, then, and 

„ jmbibe the bitter _ draught of 
« my diſſolution.” Ah took her 
| to his boſom ; when, 1a the affliction 
Lich which he was overwhelmed, a 
rear dropped on her cheek : the 
opened her eyes, and ſeeing the vio- 
(WY {:nce of his grief, obſerved, that 
the preſent was rather a ſeaſon for 
teltamentary duties, than unavailing 
ſorro W). O firſt of women!“ 


„ will,” J have four requeſts,” 


| © have milbehaved myſelf towards 
« that you forgive me.“ He an- 
I fvered, © God forbid ! during the 
« time we have lived together, nei- 


«pang: you have been my perpe- 


e comforter in atfliction 35 not the 


e pollefled of the ſweetneſs and 


ſ 


thorn.” „ Secondly, Let my 
children,“ "he continued, be 
dear to you; forſake not thoſe 
who poſſeſs fo tender a place in 


our thetr heads your foſtering hand; 

and, ſhould the forwardneſs of. 
de hi youth. ever break out in them, 
e 00 let it obtain your forgiveneſs, 


Thirdly, Let me be conveyed to 
my grave by night ; that as in 


irom the eyes of men, ſo, in death, 


he quickly replied, „ reveal Jour 
continued Fatima: “ Pirlt, If I 


you, or ever given you unealineſs, 


„ther in word nor in act, have you 
„done aught to give my heart a 


e tual ſolace; not my ſorrow: my 
„ diſturber of my repoſe. In 3 you, | 
% have found the faithful . 


* treſs ; not the imperious tyrant: 


„ loftneſs of the roſe; not the 
' ſharpneſs ung annoyance of the 


"My heart; withdraw not from 
covered their mother's approaching 


life, my perſon has been ſecluded _ 
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my bier may be ſacred from their 
« view. Fourthly, Neglect not to 
« frequent the tomb of her, to 
hom you have been ſo dear; 
and whoſe faithful and affection- 
*© ate companion you have been. 
* Now, alas! the connexion muſt, 
of neceflity, be diſſolved.“ Ali 


promiſed a faithful obſervance of 


her requeſts; and propoſed others 
on his part: Firſt, That if he had 


been ever wanting in his attention 
to her, the would forgive | him. Se- 


condly, When ſhe beheld her father, 


that ſhe would preſent the ſalutation 
of one who continued to feel and de- 
Thirdly, that ſhe 
would not, for any part of his con- 
duct towards her, complain of him 
to the prophet. Fatima anſwered, 


plore his loſs. 


« God is my witneſs, that during 
« the time we have lived together, 


I have not experienced from you 
„ a word or a deed, that can be 


« complained of: on the contrary, 


« your conduct towards me has been 
«* full of manlineſs, liberality and 
6 kindneſs ; engaging words, and 


„ laudabhle abies: rg 


While they were engaged i in this | 


affecting diſcourſe, a noiſe of lamen- 
tation and complaint ſuddenly aſ- 
{atied them, from without; and in 
a voice interrupted by ſobs, admit- 


tance was ſoon after ſolicited by He. 
ſen and Hoſſain, that they might 


take a laſt farewell of their parent. 


Ali opened the door, and taking 
-them affectionately in his arms, 


ed by what means they had diſ- 


end. They replied, “ On arriving 


at the mauſoleum of our grand- 


father, we heard a voice ſaying, 


„ Behold ! the orphans of Fatima 


« are arrived !* which was followed 
by another, ſaying, © Behold ! 
«« the interceſſors of the day of 


* ” Kata 66 judgment 
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ply it, after her death, to the uſe 


*« judgment are arrived!“ and then 
„ a third, which reſembled the 
voice of the prophet ; ſaying, 
„ © Lo! the darlings of my heart 
are here!“ When we entered the 
* mauſoleum, and had performed 
2, our devotions, we heard a voice 
proceed from the tomb, ſaying, 
„ © Return, my children, that you 


£6 
We 7 


«© whom I am come here, for the 
* laſt time.“ With this they ruſhed 
on, and beheld Fatima, with her 


head reclined on the pillow ; they 
fell at her feet, beſeeching her to 


open her eyes, and bleſs her orphans 
With a laſt look. Fatima, arouſed, 
took them to her boſom, ſaying, 
„O! my beloved fons ! God knows 


«« what is to happen to you, after [ 


% am gone; and to what extent 


* the tyranny of your enemies will 
be exerciſed againſt you!“ She 


then called for her daughters, and 
delivered them to Hoſſen and -Hoſ- 


ſain; earneſtly and repeatedly re- 
commending 
tection of Ali. 


When her huſband and children 
had left her, Fatima deſired Aſmah 


to prepare water for her ablutions; 
which ſhe went through with a mi- 
nute attention to the precepts and 
ceremonies of her religion, in a 
manner that is ſeldom done; after 


Which, ſhe directed her couch to be 


ſpread, and threw herſelf on it: 
ſhe then ſpoke to her ſervant of a 


certain unction made from the cam- 
phire of Paradiſe, and given to her 
father by the angel Gabriel, for 
the purpoſe of his body being 
anointed with it after his deceaſe, 
which he had divided into three 
parts; one part for himſelf, one for 


Ali, and one for her: the latter ſhe 
deſired might be brought: when it 
was produced, ſhe bade Aſmali ap- 


may behold your mother, to meet 


them all to the pro- 


for which it was deſigned. She 
now deſired to be left alone; as ſhe 
wiſhed to commune with her God. 
Aſmah has related, that about half 
an hour after ſhe had quitted her 
miſtreſs, the heard her weeping 
aloud, which induced her to go in, 
when ſhe obſerved Fatima engaged 
in the moſt pious and fervent de- 


votion; invoking the Almighty, 


by the honour of her father, and 
his defire again to behold her ; by 
the miſery which preyed on the heart 


of Ali, at the proſpect of her diſſo- Y 
lution; by the grief of her ſons, 1 
and diſtraction of her daughters; to 
have mercy on her father's diſciples, ( 
and to pardon the fins of the un- 1 
godly. At this Aſmah could not 1 
ſuppreſs her ſobs, which attracting t 
the notice of Fatima, ſhe demanded t 
if ſhe had not defired to be left ſi 
alone, and be called to in a ſhort f 
time; that if no anſwer was re- fe 
turned, it might be known ſhe had n 
departed to the boſom of her father, 00 
On this, Aſmah again retired, and a 
ſoon after calling, no anſwer was W 
returned; when, entering, the apart- ti 
ment, and drawing the veil from her WWF us 
miſtreſs's face, ſhe ſaw that ſhe wa . 
no more. From God we are, of 
„ and to God we muſt return.“ m 
3 N fer 
Eſay en Ridicule, Wit, and Hu- ba. 
mour. By William Preſton, E. : 
M. R. I. A. In Tavo Parts.—PFron dr 
Tranſactions ef the Royal Irili iſ in: 
Aeon: anc 
ED fre 

5 Part the Firſt. wg 
« PIDICULE is that bra « 1 


of the fine or mimetic alt 
which profeſſes to excite the emo: * 
tion of mirth. It is ſeea more tris: 
; ing 
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ing and forcible in poetry and paint- 6 YEeAouoy WeoowMoy GT Y 20) Ti A 0 


ing, where the imitations of nature 


are more general, as well as more 
apt and pointed; but even muſic is 


capable of it in a certain degree, as 
for example, by a burleſque or ſort 


olf parody on ſome grave compoſi- 
tion, by an imitation of odd and un- 
ſeemly noiſes, or by ſtrains expreſ- 
five of whimſical and groteſque 


emotions and ſituations. Rzidicule 
excites mirth by the RIDICULOUS; 


that is to ſay, by an exhibition of 


defects and blemiſhes of the lighter 
kind, which neither imply a ſenſe of 
pain and miſery in the object or ſub- 
ſtratum to which they belong, nor 


contain any thing noxious or alarm- 


ing to external beings. Should the 


blemiſn or defect be in any vital at- 
tribute or quality, either eſſential to 


the health and well-being of the 
ſubject, or requilite to the due per- 


formance of its duty and functions 
for the common good, mirth will 


not be the conſequence; the gay 
contempt will be checked either by 
a ſenſe of the pain or inconvenience 


which the defect or blemiſh in queſ- 
tion muſt cauſe to the ſubject before 


us, or the alarming conſequences 
which may redound from it to ſo— 


ciety ; and our feelings, inſtead of 


mirth, will be ſomething far dif- 
terent ; ſorrow and pity in the one 
caſe; terror, diſguſt, indignation or 
batred in the other. 

The foregoing definitions of R I- 


DICULE and the RIDICULOUS take. 


in mental as well as cor poreal objects, 
and are literally borrowed from the 
great philoſophical critic of Greece 
_ To Yap YeAoY (fays Ariſtotle) 

i949 *Auaginua 7 14 dioxO- - 
4% Je vc 8 oSaglx do evyJuvg To 


* As well as I can recollect, by Dr. Hayley, a profound writer on metaphyſics, 


cc And 


ETecxpuurvoy vey O. 


ridicule, according to him, conſiſts 


in the repreſenting (ro pago 
ann & prllos xdla Y ,n; 
the foibles and lighter vices of the 


mind, and light corporeal blemiſhes 


and defects. Theſe are what Mr. 


Hobbes diſtinguiſhes by the name of 


infirmities. 555 5 
The peculiar emotion excited by 


ridicule, independent of the plea- 


ſure reſulting from the truth of the 
imitation, is called ui & TH; a ſen- 
ſation which has been improperly 
confounded with laughter by ſome 
writers who have profeſſed to treat 
this ſubject, particularly by Mr. 


Hutcheſon, the moral philoſopher, 


and a Dr. Campbell, in a book which 
bears the impoſing title of Philo/ophy _ 
of Rhetoric. Laughter is a mere cor- 
poreal involuntary affection, like 
crying, coughing or ſneezing ; it is 
defined by ſome writer that I have 

| ſeen to be a ſucceſſion of naſcent or 
imperfect ſhrieks* ; it ſometimes 
indicates an emotion of the mind, 


but often proceeds from cauſes purely 


mechanical and external, like any 
other convulfion ; tickling, for in- 
ſtance, or the ſight of violent laugh- _ 


ter in others, will produce it ; in 


hyſterical patients it is a mere diſ- 
eaſe, equally ſo with the cynic /pa/m 
or the dance of St. Litu. 
| To define the nature of mir:h, in 
other words, to explain the cauſe of 
that pleaſure which we derive from 
ridicule, we muſt recur to the the- 
ory of Hobbes, which is conformable 


to the definition of Ariſtotle, and 


will on examination appear to be 
founded in nature. Mirth (ſays the 
philoſopher of Malnſbury) ariſes 


from whom the ingenious Pr. Prie/tley has * many valuable hints. 
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from a ſudden conception of ſome 
eminency in ourſ-lves, by compa- 
riſon with our own infirmity for- 
merly, or that of others. Here we 


- mult obſerve the force of the ex- 


preſſion ſudden conception, which im- 
plies that the whole pleaſure of the 
mirthful ſeniation does not proceed 
from conſcious triumph, any more 
than 1t does from the truth of the 
repreſentation : part is to be attri- 
buted to the odd and unforeſeen fi- 
tuation or conduct of the ridiculous 
thing or agent; thus we find, by 


experience, that our mirth is anti- 
cCipated and deſtroyed by any thing 


which checks or prevents the fur- 
priſe of this ſudden conception ; for 


example, when the perſon, WhO 


means to be facetious, pretaces his 
 Gbſervation or his tale with the pro- 
miſe of a good jeſt or a laughable 


Rory, whereby we are prepared for 


_ ſomething ludicrous, nd lole the 


Pleaſure of the ſurprize. 


As to that part of Hobbes's the- 
ory, which makes the triumph ariſ- 
ing from compariſon a principal ef- 


ficient cauſe of the pleaſure attend- 
ing on ridicule, I think we need 


only recur to our own experience 
for a confirmation of its truth. Why. 
do not men chuſe to be laughed at? 
__ Certainly becauſe it indicates that 


"How 


. are objects of contempt. 
appens it that a ſportive word is 
more ſeverely felt, and excites more 


laſting reſentment, than the keeneft 
re proaches? Why do we hold it in- 


decorous and profligate to laugh at 
our parents, benefactors and feniors? 


Why is it held impious and proſane to 


laugh at things divine and holy ? 
Way do public ſpeakers and contio- 


verſial writers endeavour to turn the 


laugh againiitheir opponents? Why is 
ridicule ſo powertul an engine of de- 
bate, even while it diſclaims au ap- 

peal to ſober argument? Surely be- 
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implies contempt. 
laugh at themſelves the ſelf-humi- 


character 


1789. 


cauſe the very eſſence of mirth is a 


latent contempt, and there is a ſort of 


general intuitive perception that ri- 
dicule degrades and vilifies its ob- 
ject. Hence it is, that a perſon 
who laughs at his own foibles aud 
defects is thought to ſhow an extra- 


ordinary effort of good ſenſe and 


good humour, inaſmuch as, by ſo 
doing, he makes a painful ſacrifice 
of ſelfiſn feelings. We ſee too, that 


many people can jeſt freely on their 


own infirmities, who will not bear 


the Jeaſt degree of raillery on that 


head from others; undoubtedly this 
proceeds from a feeling that ridicule 
When people 


liation is more than counterbalanced 


by the ſelf-ap, Jaule 3 and, inſtead 
of ſinking, they riſe in the opinion 
of the world, by a frank confcflion, 


which at once ſhows fortitude and 
good ſenſe, and diſarms envy by a 
confe mon of weakneſs. Ihe fact 


is, that people never do laugh at 


themfel es except trom ſome poli- 
tical motive; either to acquire the 
of good-humour, to in- 
gratiate themſelves with Boi whom 


it is their intereſt to; ple eaſe, or to 
diſarm the 1idicule of others by an- 


ticipation. But ſtill (which is all 


that is neceſſary to my argument) 


Whether a man laughs at himſelf or 


his neighbour, whether the ſubject 


of his ricicule are his own paſt infir- 
mities or the preſent infirmities of 
others, contempt is the baſis of his 
mirth. 

To illuſtrate IP been faid 


by a few examples :—TImporence | 


and decrepitude, conſidered merely 
as ſuch, 
comp aſſion; yet ſhould we find the 
impotent cripple boaſting of his agi- 
lity. and attempting to mix in the 


dance; or ſee age and deformity | 


plaiſtered over with lace, and affect- 
| ing 


do not excite mirth, but 
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ing the gallant z this attempt at 
ſome character or atchievement, to 
which the perſonage 1s ſo notoriouſly 
inadequate, impreſſes us with a 
ſtrong ſenſe of his inferiority, the 
emotion of contempt 1s excited, and 
mirth is produced, unqualified by 
- compaſſion for infirmities, of which 
the ſufferer himſelf ſeems ſo little 
conſcious. An odd and groteſque 


countenance, a whimſical and outre 


configuration of body, uncommon 
grimaces and diſtortions of the fea- 


tures and limbs, provided they are 
unattended with pain, may excite 


laughter; while the convulſions of 
pain, the deformity of ſickneſs or 
of ſorrow, affect us only with ter- 
ror and pity. The abſurdity and 
incoherence of a drunken man ex- 
cite laughter, for they move con- 
tempt ; the ravings of a maniac fill 


us with melancholy and horror. 
Want and beggary do not of them- 
ſelves excite mirth ; but ſhould we 


ſee a beggar with velvet, or lace, 
or embroidery mixed among his 


rags, that incongruous union of 
finery and wretchedneſs would pro- 


voke our laughter. And theſe 1n- 
' ſtances may ſerve to ſhow, that they 
are only the lighter defects or ble- 
miſhes, unaccompanied by pain or 
miſery on the one hand, or viru- 
lence and danger on the other, that 
are the proper ſubjects of mirth. 
And to convince us that contempt, 
a certain ſelf-triumph of the mind, 


is a principal ſource of the pleaſure 


which we derive from mirth, let us 
recolle& that there mutt, to conſti- 
tute ridicule, be ſome competition, 
as well as inferiority; a reſem-. 
blance and a contraſt in the objects 
compared, The oyſter, or the earth- 
Norm, the poor beetle which we 
tread upon, are vaſtly interior to 
man ; yet that inferiority does not 
produce contempt, becaule thele 


creatures never imitate us, and are 


as perfect in their kind as imperial 


man in his. Some approximation, 


ſome reſemblance there muſt be; 


ſo that not every animal is a ſubject 
of mirth, but thoſe only which imi- 


tate human nature, whether that 


Imitation be near or remote; ſuch 
are dogs, monkies, kittens, parrots, 
magpies, jays, and ſome others. 
Song birds and exotic animals may be 
kept for the purpoſes of luxury in our 
cages and menageries, and afford 


the beauty of their forms, or their ra- 
rity; ſome animals, inſtead of plea- 
ſure or mirth, produce, by their ap- 


pearance, only terror, diſguſt or 
pity; every one of thoſe creatures, 


which are capable or exciting mirth, 
are capable alſo, in a certain degree, 


of imitating ſome action of man. 
The monkey confeſſedly reſembles 
the human ſpecies at all points; the 


cat uſes her fore paws like hands, 


and for that purpoſe nature hath 
provided her with clavicles; the 
dog and the bear may be taught to 


walk upright on two legs like man; 
the jay, the parrot and the magpie 
have the power of forming articu- 
late ſounds. Nor is our mirth ex- 
cited indiſcriminately by thoſe crea- 
tures ; it is in thoſe moments only, 


when they attempt to imitate hu- _ 
man actions, that they become ob- 
Jects of laughter. 5 . 


If it ſhould be enquired why 


mirth is often excited by the repre- 


ſentation of things, which in their 
actual exiſtence would, perhaps, 
move compaſſion, perhaps conculiate 


approbation and eſteem ; ſuch are 
many of thoſe paintings called con- 


verſation pieces; ſuch are poems 
like Shenſtone's School-miſtreſs, and 
many ſcenes in comedies and novels 


which profeſs to exhibit pictures of 


real 
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pleaſure by the melody of their notes, 
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real life; nor is it difficult to ex- 


plain this matter. In the firſt place, 


though the repreſentation follows 
nature, it is nature diſtorted, and 
her diſtorted features are more con- 
denſed and accumulated together 
than they commonly exiſt in real 
life; but ſuppoſing thoſe features 
to be exactly copied, without the 
adding of any thing, ſtil! there is a 
riant and groteſque colouring dif- 
fuſed through the picture, by the 
mill of the artiſt; while, in real 
life, the rude and vulgar manners, 


the odd and groteſque incidents, 


may be combined with ſuch colla- 
teral circumſtances, as may excite 
emotions widely differing from con- 
tempt and triumph, and which pre- 
dominate over them; for inſtance, 


the ideas of rural innocence and ho- 


neſt induſtry, that ariſe from ſeeing 
the family of a peaſant at their la- 


bours, will conciliate our eſteem, _ 
and the appearance of poverty and 
 wretchedneſs will move our compaſ- 


fion ; beſides, the recollection that 


the picture before us is but a fic- 
tion, prevents our having ſuch. 
ſtrong feelings of eſteem or com- 
we contemplate the 


poaſſion as if 
reality. „„ 
Jo proceed to the infirmities and 
defects of the mind, they are mild 
infirmities, and moderated defects 
only, that are ſit ſubjects of ridicule. 
 Infirmity and vice, not flagitious 


_ guilt, are the proper food of mirth; 


Ariſtotle expreſſes it To ονονον ann? 
AA THEORY HANG). 
ſentation of cowardice, affecta- 
tion, avarice or vanity may be ri- 
diculous; it may afford a triumph 

by compariſon, unallayed by any 
feeling or apprehenſion of ſerious 

evil to any body; but cruelty, in- 
ee perfidy, and the whole 


, N 


emotion, yet not being ſo very ne- 
ſervation of ſociety as many others, 1 


mind, but mildly diſperſes itſelf, | 


powers of embracing and poſſeſing 
the human ſpirit. e 


ridicule, and traced out the ſources | 
of the pleaſure which attends it, let 


_ pleaſure, I mean laughter, and en- 
deavour to inveſtigate its phyſical | 


of mir th, Or 2 corporeal movement in- ö 
dicating leaſure. I ſpeak with this 


ready in ſome meaſure hinted, | 


The repre- mirth, no, nor even of a pleaſur- | 


able ſenſation ; laughter, when pro- 
duced by tickling, is expreſlive of 


preſſive of anger. 


lack catalogue of gigantic crimes phy ſical cauſe of pleaſure in one 


and flagrant paſſions, that rend aſun. 
der the ſocial ties, and heap the 
meaſure of human calamity, theſe, 
far from exciting laughter, raiſe in 
us emotions of abhorrence, indig- 
nation or fear. In the occurrences 
of real life a ſlight miſchance or 

blunder, even of our beſt friend, 
will raiſe a (mile ; but a more ſignal | 
misfortune or fatal error, even of | 
an enemy, will move our compaſ. | 
ſion. The fact is, that mirth, 
though a very prompt and lively | 


ceſſary to our exiſtence and the pre. | 
gives no very deep tincture to the 


and vaniſhes before ſuch as are of | 
more general and important uſe, } 
and of courſe armed with ftronger | 


| : : : h Part the Second. | | 
Having conſidered the nature of | 


me, for a moment, advert to the | 
corporeal external expreſſion of that 


cauſe, ſo far as it is an expreſſion | 


reſervation, becauſe, as I have al- 


laughter is not always expreſſive of 


pain; in choleric perſons it is ex- 


Mr. Burke, in his Eſſay on the 
Sublime and Beautiful, takes occa- 
ſion to conſider the mechanical or 
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He is of opinion that it is pro- ſpirits is thrown on the breaſt, far 


| duced by a certain relaxation of the 


frame, and reaſons very ingeniouſly 
in ſupport of this theory from the 
nature and conſtitution of thoſe ob- 
jets that communicate pleaſure. 
« Beauty (ſays this ingenious wri- 
« ter) acts, by relaxing the ſolids 
« of the whole ſyſtem. There are 
„all the appearances of ſuch a re- 
4 Jaxation ; a relaxation ſomewhat 
« below the natural tone ſeems to 


me o be the cauſe of all poſitive 


« pleaſure *.” 


Now, to apply this principle to 


the phy/ical cauſe, or animal mechan- 
i/m of laughter. The ſlight ble- 
miſhes, imperfections or miſchances, 


the ſmall deviations from order, 


ſymmetry and decorum, tliat are the 


ſubjects of ridicule, and excite plea- 


ure through the medium of contempt, 
reſting in qualities, actions or things 
in themſelves light and trivial (they 
could not elſe be the objects of 
contempt) have ſmall momentum, ei- 
ther with reſpect to individual pre- 
ſervation or ſocial happineſs, and of 
courſe excite no very violent emotion 
of the winde While the ſtronger 
paſſions, love, fear and anger, wake, 


and range abroad, to guard the ex- 


iſtence of man, to continue his ſpe- 
cies, or connect him in leagues of 


civil union; the lighter feelings, 


lixe mirth for inſtance, enliven aud 
embelliſh familiar intercourſe with 
portive charms and fugitive graces ; 
or poliſh and correct it with minute 
decencies and mutual obſervances. 
Where the mind is but ſlightly af- 
fected, no great degree of relaxation 


induced. The due ſecretion of 


the humours is but little diſturbed, 
and no very violent acceſs of animal 


leſs than 1s requiſite to produce the 
ſenſe of weight, that feeling bordering 
on pain, which accompanies our en- 


joy ments of a more exquiſite degree. 


The pleaſure attending irh being, 


comparatively ſpeaking, faint, the 


relaxation of the nerves muſt con- 
ſequently be inconſiderable. The 
due ſecretion of the humours 1s but 
little interrupted 3 the acceſs of 
anin. al ſpirits to the breaſt is trif- 
ling; barely ſufficient, not to over- 


whelm, but ſtimulate the nerves; 


and, by a certain mild 1rritation, to 


produce that agreeable convulſion 
That irritation is 


called laughter. 
the immediate cauſe of laughter is 


evident, from involuntary laughter 
being produced by zick/ing, which 


can only operate by i irritating the 
nerves. That the zrr/tation, in the 


caſe of mirth, proceeds from an ex- 
traordinary afflux of humours may 


be inferred from this, that violent 


and long continued J/avghter is al- 


ways attended by an evacuation of 
humours in the form of fears. That 
the emotion of the mind, of which 
laughter 1s an expreſſion, does ac- 
tually produce ſome relaxation of 


the frame, and that the nerves are 


indeed irritaled, may fairly be col- 


lected from our experience, that in- 
voluntary laughter is incident to 


hyſterical patients, in whom the 
nerves being weak aud irritable, an 


_ uneven and "interrupted lecretion is 
produced by their weakneſs, and 
perpetually aſſails their irritability. 
That laughter, when expreſſive of 


fleaſure, exprelles but a pee of 
a faint and ſubordinate kind, is ma- 


nifeſt from its taxing place ſo early 


in young children. Ir is obſervable 


* Eſſay on Sublime, p. 163, Fon the phy fical cauſe of love. 
| that 
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that infants not many days born 


laugh ; they even laugh in their 


ſleep long before they are ſuſceptible 


of mirth or ſorrow, even before they 


begin to ſhed tears. In that early 


ſtage, before the nerves have gained 


their tone, or the organs learned 
their uſe ; before the creature pays 


any attention to external things, 
laughter ſeems to be its uniform, in- 
deed its only expreſſion of pleaſure 


or delight, from whatever cauſe, 
That pleaſure muſt be merely ani- 
mal, and if we conſider the dulneis 
and imperfection of the child's per- 


ceptions, we may well ſuppoſe it to 
be of a very faint and ſubordinate 


kind, perhaps produced by ſome 


external cauſe, that mildly irritates, 
and ſtimulates his nerves. 


I proceed now to trace out the 
ſources of the ridiculous; and I 
think all its objects, various as they 


ſeem to be at firſt glance, may be 


found in one or other of the follow- 


ing claſſes: 


Firſt. Thoſe actions and geſtures 


of the brute creation, which imitate 


the actions and geſtures of man. 


Here the reſemblance leads to a 


compariſon with ourlelves, the com- 
pariſon produces a ſenſe of compa- 
rative ſuperiority, that ſenſe of ſu- 
periority a triumph, and that tri- 
um ph is expreſſed by laughter. Theſe 
imperfect and groteſque imitations, 
by the brute creation, are a ſort of 


practical caricatures of human ac- 
tions; or, as Mr. Addiſon very 
juſtly expreſſes it, the actions of 
beaſts, which move our laughter, 


bear areſemblance to a human blun- 
der. This ſource of the ridiculous 


*I know not whether I ſhould refer 


which ariſes from tracing out tome reſemblance to the brute. creation in the tom 

: @ — : 4A + | 4% . - . 1 g 442 * 
and lincaments of man; and from ſeeing Or hearmg human creatures mutate d 
, © 1 * * 2 . . ; 
motions, noiſes, and other actions of brutegs, Cocke 
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is but ſcanty, and the pleaſure de. 


rived from it of a ſubordinate de- 


gree. The inferior creatures that 
imitate man are not numerous; and 
the human actions, which they are 
competent to mimic, are but few, 
The reſemblance is generally re. 


mote, often rather fanciful than real; 


and, as the diſtance is fo wide, and 


the inferiority ſo palpable, the com- 


parative triumph, and the pleaſure 
reſulting from it, will be propor- 
tionably ſmall, ag 1 
Secondly. Slight corporeal ble. 
miſlies and defects are the next ſource 
of che r/diculous, to which we are led 
by an eaſy tranſition from the for. 
mer; Cicero himſelf tells us 
etiam deformitatis & corporis witio- 


Mujs 
and C 
2nd 

laugh 


aden 


rum ſatis bella materies ad jocandum; 


but this muſt be taken with the re- Fo 
ſtriction I have already mentioned, burc 
that the defects and blemiſhes muſt congr 
not prevent the perſon from enjoy- words 
ing the pleaſures, or performing they « 
the functions of life. They mutt bs, it 
not include the ſuppoſition of cawing find. 
pain; they muſt not be ghaftly or copio1 
offenſive to the fight; for in ſuch of ob; 
caſes they would cauſe in us not 1nd 1 
mirth, but pity, diſguſt, or aver- nore 
ſfion*. To this claſs we may refer the tri 
caricatures, and other burleique In ſom 
paintings, and many dramatic cha- i mor 
racters where much of the pleaſan- oer t] 
try is drawn from the corporeal pe- relpedl 
culiarities of the perſonage 1ntro- lt this 
duced ; as, for inſtance, the Fal- coatrit 
ſtaff and Bardolph of Shakeſpear, b the 
the Corbacchio of Ben Jonſon. tle me 
Thirdly. Unforeſeen diſaiters or conduc 
miſchances, which are no way tra- berefo 
gical, nor of a ſerious nature.; 35, the mc 
„ „„ li the 
to this or the foregoing head, that t ao ſe 
e Le 

Put expr 


for 
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ſor inſtance, ſhould a beau dreſt out 


ſor an aſſembly fall in the dirt, or 
z blaſt of wind hurry away a fine 
Jady's cap and artificial treſſes: here 
the accident excites our triumph, 
by a miſchance from which we are 
exempt; and there is no collateral 


atecting circumſtance to call in the 
..dunts of youth, age, beauty, defor- 


aver emotions of humanity, and 
check the riſing contempt. Under 
mis head we may include practical 


jokes, a never failing ſource of 


merriment among the vulgar ; lu- 


Mufician, Hints fer bad Herſemen, 


ind his ſchool; and molt os the 
ughab! e ſituations and comic in- 
adents in dramatic and other hu - 
porous Writings. 

Fourthly. Ihe laſt and principal 
burce of the ridiculous, is an in- 
congruity or inconſiſtency in the 


they can be traced or are notified to 


topious, from the intinite diverſity 
ak objects which it comprehends; 
ad it excites a ſpecies of mirth 
nore refined and pointed, becauſe 
lic triumph being over man himtelf, 
in ſomething peculiar to him as ſuch, 
b more full and complete than that 
Over the brute creation, cr man with 
relpe&t to external e and 
n this we recognize the ad 1 1 805 
watrivance of Providence. "A this 
b the branch of ridicule wh ich has 
Ne moſt i important 1 fluence on the 

tnduct of lite and manners, and 
lherefore it is deſtined to affect us 
te moſt forcibly. This laſt ſource 
ate ridiculous may be ſubdivided 
Ito ſeveral MEAT 1 do not 


dicrous paintings, like th? "Eur aged c 


and other productions of Hegurth 5 


words. and actions, and as far as 


vs, in the thoughts of men. This 
fund of ridicule is by far the moſt. 


tertain their 


propoſe the following diſtribution 
as ſtrictly logical and ſcientific, but 
it may ſerve well enough to explain 
the ens, 

Firit, Incongruity between the 
words, actions, or ſentiments of a 
perion, and his phyſica! ſituation ; 
that is to ſay, his corporeal acci- 


mity, ſtrength, weaknels, ficknels, 
health. When a very young man, 
for inſtance, talks in a tiyle of dog- 
matical gravity; when an old de- 

crepid wretch conceals his years, 
and boaſts of his youth and vigour z 
when a ſtrong Herculean fellow 
aſſumes the dreis of a petit-maitre, 


and affects to liſp and amble; or 
ſome diminutive and feminine form 
would, with the military g garb, put 
on the menacing brow and martial 


Dx 


ſtride ; all theſe abortive attempms 
to aſſume a quality which the perſon 


does not poſſeſs, are as fair ſubjects 
of laughter as a monkey when he 
imperfectiy mimics the actions of 
man. The incongruity ſtriking us 


excites the idea of relative i imper- 


tection ; ; the ſenſe of our own ſupe- 
riority, in this inſtance, produces an 


inward triumph, and this triumph 


1s expreſſed by laughter. 

But here it may be objected, and 
I ſha!l once for all anſwer the ob- 
je dog that laughter is ſometimes 


produced where no idea of relative 
inferiority is impreiled, no triumph 


excited. In ſupport of this objec- 
tion We are Ane to che inſtances 
of witty rolls, and tacetious per- 
fone, who, though capable of acting 


with the utmott decorum and accu- 
. racy, fall iuto voluntary blunders 
and ſtudied fol-ciſms, merely to en- 
ompanions; and of 


* 
I cannot mention the name ox that excel nt ſatiriſt and moral painter with- 
af expreſling my admiration of his ſkill in 9 5 Ling lte and manters. 


performers 
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_ performers cn the ſtage, who repre- 
tent clowns, and other low and ab- 
ſurd characters. To this I reply, 
that both the jeſter and the player 
exhibit to us a fictitious character; 


we laugh rather with them than at 


them ; not at what they really are, 
but at what they would ſeem to be; 
the firſt emotion excited by blunders 
and improprieties is contempt : this 
is the impreſſion of the moment; it 


is not until afterwards, and on re- 


flection, that we perceive the imper- 
fection or abſurdity to be merely at- 
fected, and that the jeſter plays the 
fool or the blunderer for his own and 
our amuſement. 
laughter in preciſely the ſame man- 
ner by the real blunders and g/ 
fart of a country bumpkin, and by 
the repreſentation of a ſkilful actor, 
who exhibits ſuch a character on the 
| Kage; in the firſt feelings there is 


no difference whatſoever, but this is 


the illuſion of the drama; in the 
ſequel, and on reflection, we deſpiſe 
the abſurdity and ignorance of the 


clown, and admire the {kill and ad- 


_ dreſs of the player. So that the 
whole argument turns on the over- 
looking a circumſtance very obvious 
to be ſeen, namely, that affected 


imperfection or incongruity excites 


only a tranſient and momentary 
contempt, whereas a ſimilar emotion 


of ea permanent duration is excited 
by that Which is real. In ſhort, 


whether we laugh or weep at the 


drama, our emotion is excited, not 
by the real, but aſſumed perſon and 


character of the actor before us; and 
the affected blunderer in company 


js, in that inſtance, an actor; and 


on the ſame principles we may ex- 


Plain the effects of rony Where a 


perſon ſeems to poſſeſs an opinion, 
or aſſert a fact the very contrary of 
what he means to eſtabliſh; this is 


real and effectual aſſertion Or opinion 


thinking, and the civil or political 


perſonage, a ſtateſman, or philoſo- 


We are moved to 


an exalted and dignified Pera | 


a ſort of intellectual acting, or play. | 
ing a feigned character. We dif. 
tinguiſn in a moment between the 


of the perſon. _ 
Secondly, MTncongruity between | 
the manner of ſpeaking, acting, and 


ſituation of the perſon ; a depar. 

ture from the decorums of charaer | 
and propriety of acting conformable } 
to rank and ſtation; as if a grave 


pher, ſhould be diſcovered riding on | 


a hobby-horle ; or a great monarch | th 
be ſurprized at the unkingly paſtine WM oz 
of playing taw, or catching flies, or 
Yet even ſuch mean and ridiculous ey 
actions as theſe (which confirms the at 
preceding theory) may be qualifed WM of 
and ennobled by collateral circum. ant 
ſtances. Socrates was not aſhamed an 
to be caught in ſome ſuch ſituation; | wo! 
nor would it degrade even a mo- 44 
narch, in the eye of wiſdom, ſhould WM mi. 
he be found, in a moment of pater- En, 
na] tenderneſs, playing at taw 2. Qu 
mong his children, 7 tall 
Under the foregoing head we may his 
include ſuch characters as the Parſon and 
Trulliber of Fielding, the ambi- deg 
tious cobler mentioned in the Spec- ton 
tator, who contrived to gratify his ade 
pride by framing the figure of 2M be 
beau in wood, who kneeled before td ff 
him in a ſuppliant poſture ; female unde 
pedants, and ſmall politicians. WW garb 
From this fund of the ridiculous ate fect 
derived the mock heroic or para, the 
and the low burleſque, The nac reſpe 
Heroic repreſents mean agents, aud oe; 
low characters ſpeaking the language by at 
which common uſe has appropriated tual 
to the auguſt and exalted ; pi fone 
applies the very identical expreion WM natio 
which had been employed on (00 WW kept 
great and ſolemn occaſion, and bilim 


to ſome vulgar and little incident. 
The low burleſque, on the contrary, 
repreſents exalted perſonages en- 


gaged in mean purſuits (as, for in- 


ſtance, Dido building an hou/e of 
cafe ) and uſing the dialect of the 
rabble. It is remarkable that theſe 
two ſpecies of compoſition, although 
they ſeem to differ ſo widely in their 
genius, produce their effect, /augh- 
ter, by the very. ſame fort of incon- 
guy. 5 

Thirdly. A departure from the 
manners, language, and cuſtoms of 
the age and country, or even of our 
own peculiar claſs in life, profeſſion, 
or province. The rude and vulgar 
every where are diſpoſed to laugh 
at the peculiar habits and cuſtoms 
of foreigners; and even the polite 
and liberal, who have learned from 
an extenſive commerce with the 
world the precept of Horace, 111 
admirari, could ſcarce reſtrain their 
mirth were they to ſee a modern 
Engliſhman dreſt in the ruff of 
Queen Elizabeth's day, and hear him 


his antiquated words, , yciep? 
and whilome, Every nation has that 


toms and manners, that it ſuppoſes 
a departure or variance from them to 
be an inſtance of inferiority, and 
to ſhow a want of refinement or of 
underſtanding. 


fe& on the human mind; even in 


tie ſame country and nation, the 


reſpect which individuals pay to each 
other is, in ſome degree, regulated 
an attention to dreſs; the mu- 
tual contempt and antipathy which 
ſometimes ſubſiſt between nation aud 
nation, are very much ſupported and 
kept alive by the difference of ha- 
liment. Under this head we may 
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talk in the diale& of Spenſer, with 


degree of predilection for its own cuſ- 


The difference of 
garb is found to have a ſtriking ef- 


daſs the travel! ed coxcomb and top 


who affects to renounce the garb, 


language, and manners of his own 


country; and ſcenes of | humour, 


that turn on national peculiarities 
and prejudices; or profeſſional modes 
of thinking or ſpeaking, 


as the cha- 
racters of F reachmes, Teagues, 
ſailors, lawyers, ſo frequent in come- 
dy; and on this principle it is that 


the fimple repreſentation of hum- 


ble life ſometimes excites mirth. 


| Fourthly. A diſparity between 


paſſions and their objects, between 


means and their ends, which ſtand. 
forth in human life, and excite con- 
tempt under the denomination and 
form of foibles and abſurd opinions. 


It were endleſs to adduce examples 


of theſe, they are multiform and 


various as the purſuits and actions 


of man; ſuffice it to ſay, that every 
paſſion, when carried to exceſs, im- 
preſſes us with the idea of incon- 
gruity, and confequently of relative 
; and ſo does every 
palpable diſproportion between the 
end and the means, on which ſide 
ſoever the deftciency or inferiority 
falls, and will excite laughter bj 


imperfection ; 


contempt; provided, however, that 
there is nothing of ſerious affliction 


to the agent himſelf, or ſerious da- 


mage or danger to other perſons, 


which may call forth emotions of a 


more vigorous character and a ny 
er hue, : 


Were [I to ſearch for a portrait 


which at once combines in itſelf, 
and illuſtrates all the different forms 
of the ridiculous abovementioned, 
I ſhould inſtance that of Don Quix- 


ote; his words and actions do not 
accord with his phyſical ſituation, 


for with his fingle arm he would 
rout armies and overthrow giants; "= 


nor with his civil and political ex- 


iſtence, for he pretends to overthrow 


empires, diftribure kingdoms, and 


counter 
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confer titles and honours, His dreſs, 
his arms, his notions, his N 
logy, are not of the country or ag 
in which he lives; his paſſions, love 
and honour, for inſtance, are in ex- 
cels, and their objects mean and 
contemptible; the ends he propoſes 
are extravagant, and the means he 
employs are inſufficient; all theſe 
form ſuch a tiſſue of 1 incongruity, 
unqualified by any tragical circum- 
tance or incident, as is truly comic; 
and they are heightened by {! ght 
corporeal defects, and called out aud 
Aluftratec in a variety of croſs ad- 
ventures and petty misfortunes. 
For the ſake of perſpicuity 1 ſhall 
N BL UN DERS IN SPEAKING 
AN D ACTING in a diftin claſs of 


3 ridiculous, being the fifth, of 


what I ſhould call the intrinfically 
ridiculous, or incongruity in the 
words, actions, or thoughts of men. 
Vet this is but a baſtard claſs; for 


it will appear, on examination of 


every individual circumſtance be- 
longing to it, that they may . re- 
ferred to one or other of thoſe p 
ceding. 

Though! have hitherto conſidered 


ad treated the ſources of the ridi- 


culous, as if ridicule were ſomething 


ſtable and certain, wothing in fact 


can be more variable and fluctuating 
in its nature. Things appear ridi- 
culous or not according to the edu- 


cation, courſe of life, conſtitution, 


and temper of the obſerver, which 


vary his notions of propriety, per- 


fection, and order, on the one 
hand, and of indecorum, defect, and 


incongtuity, on the other. Virtue, 


religion, nd honour, every thing 


ſerious and venerable, have and 


daily do become ſubjetts of ridicule. 


among certain unhappy claſſes of 
men, The vulgar will laugh at 
many coarſe jeſts and indelicate al- 


the pitiable or pathetic ; 
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luſions, while perſons of a more 0! 
happy education and refined talte po 
e will be ſhocked at ſuch mirth, as in- T 
human and indecent. One man fo 
may receive as facetious obſerya. of 
tions, what would offend his neigh. be 
bour as daring impieties; bu: ca 
wherever a laugh 1s produced, it WW pa 
invariably proceeds from the con- ur 
ſcious triumph of: ſelf- ſuperioriy, m 
either real or imaginary. = cr 

The variable nature of ridicule fit 


may ſerve to convince us that . 


cule cannot be the et of truth; a ce 
7:2 ſhould be independent and ſub. WW pr 
ſtantive; ridicule depends in a gr We 
meaſure on the temper and diſpol tie 
tion, the education, endowments, ce; 
acquiſitions, habits, and purſuits of | an 
the obſerver ; truth is univerſal and cat 
in variable; but were ridicule the reo 
te/t of truth, the ſame identical pro- 
poſitions would be true to one man A 
and Falſe to another. | A- 
Mr. Br:2v2, in his efſiys on Shan 
Jury; has laboured, and at fome | 1 
leagth, to how that ridicule cannot 0 
be the let of truth, becauſe it isa 0 


mode of eloquence ending to affect 
and agitate the mind; as much 3 
mode of eloquence as the £22.::y%, | 
ard 5 A 
reaſoning is concluſive; but th: 


point may be demonitrated in a few | m1: 
words, and 1 think with a matiema- WW [fv 
tical ſtrictneſs. Ridicule cannot be tie you 
teft of truth, for being a branch or | Ag: 
mode of the imitative arts, it pre- proj 
ents, as that name imports, a pic- ab 
ture of ſome object, and cannot be Jetti 
the criterion of that of which it 15 exh: 
only the repreſentation. 2dly, The [trer 
ridiculgus not only conſiſts in the fe- the 
preſentation of a picture, but it 15 Gra 
a fingle poſitive picture; there 15 no = 
Vi 


relative view, no collation of by 
objects; but to the exiſtence of trut? 


or falſehood, the collation of td 
objec 
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objects is neceſſary. 3dly, The 
perception of ridicule is inſtanta- 
neous, the perception of truth or 
faljebood 13 a progreſave operation 
of the mind. A propoſition mult 
be formed; the ſubject and predi- 
cate of this propoſition. mult be com- 
ared, and from this compariſon the 
underſtanding collects their agree- 
ment or diſagreement. 'I his pro- 


greſſion takes place even in propo- 


fitions called intuitive, that is to jay, 

where the truth or falichood is per- 
ceived without the intervention of 
proofs or means. Now, if vidicule 
were the teſt of truth, the percep- 
tion of the ridiculous, and the per- 
ception of fal/zbood, would be one 
and the ſame, and would in every 
cale be not progre/:ve but AAAS 
neous? 


8 „ a. Viſit aid by Monſ. 
Savary to Iſma 
| Conſequence in the Ifland of Can- 
dia, antiently Crete, — From M. 
Savary's Letters on Greece. | 


To M. LL.M. 


AM now going to introduce you, 
Madam, 7o one of the moit a- 
miable Turks in the iſland, nor can 
[ ſuppoſe you will be diſpleaſed with 
your new acquaintance. Iimael 
Aga, one of the wealthieſt land 


proprietors in Canea“, is a man of 


about ſeventy years of age, of a ma- 
jeſtic ſtature, a fine face, and ſtill 
exhibits in his features the marks of 
rength and vigour. He has had 
the command of ſeveral of the 


Grand Signior's caravelles, and 


paſſed ſome time at Venice ; he has 
mrelied veg Egypt, and vilited, 


_— The 


Aga, a Turk of. 
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according to the religious cuſtom of 


the Mahometans, the tomb of his 


Prophet. His travels have entirely 


diveſted him of that pride, with 


which 1gnorance, and the prejudices 
of their religion, inſpire the Turks, 
nor does he, like them, deſpiſe 
ſtrangers; but, 


ſociety, Having invited us to ſpend 


ſome time at his country - -houſe, he 


ſent horſes for us, and ordered his 
ſons to ſhew us the way. We ac- 
cordingly ſet out from Canea at 
eight in the morning, croſſed that 


beautiful part of the country cover- 


ed with olive-trees, which extends 
to the foot of the White Mountains, 
and having rode through the whole 
length of the delighttul plain of 
myrtles, arrived about noon at his 


houſe, ſraated a league beyond it, 
| | Iimael 
received us with friendſhip, but 


on the dechvity of a hill. 


without any of thoſe demonſtrations 


of joy and pleaſure which ceremony 
laviſhes in other countries. 
are welcome, ſaid he, with an air 


vou 


of cool ſatisfaction; and 1mmed1- 
ately conducted us to the place of 
entertainment. 

The heavens were clear and e 
rene, but the atmoſp! aere was heate 
by a burning ſun, to which we had 
been four hour 5 expoſed: nothing 


could now be ſo 3 ble to us as 


coolnel; is; and our wilhes were am- 
Ply gra atifled. The table was {ſpread 
in the garden, under the ſhade of 
orange-trees. Six of theſe beauti- 
ful trees, planted in a circle, united 
their branches, which had never 
been mutilated by the ſheers, and 
formed over our heads a roof im- 
penetrable_ to the rays of the ſun, 
In the midile of a very hot day, 


«! + 4. — tient Cy do I}. 


ue 


on the contrary, 
takes pleaſure in, and courts their 
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we enjoyed, in this arbour, which correſponded with the excellence of thi 
nature had ſo profuſely embelliſhed, the reſt of our entertainment; we lige 
a delicious coolneſs. On every fide, were ſerved with win de loi, malm. ten 
flowers hung in garlands over the ſey of moune Ida, and a ſort of per- mort 
gueſts, and formed a crown for fumed red wine, equally agreeable | ciel 
each. The brightneſs of their co- to the ſmell and the taſte. Our good 1 
lours, their exquiſite odours, the patriarch, wiſhing to imitate his he « 
beauty of the foliage, gently agi- gueſts, and take his glaſs in dei. % 
tated by the zephyr, every thing ance of the prophet, had fent away WI "© 
_ conſpired to make us imagine our- his ſervants, and his children, Lay. | four 
ſelves ſuddenly tranſported to ſome ing aſide the Turkiſh gravity, which ple: 
enchanted grove. To complete the never condeſcends to ſmile, he chat. ige 
whole, a beautiful ſtream, which ted with much vivacity, and fre. ady 
deſcended from the adjoining hills, quently aſtoniſhed us by the pene- bac 
paſſed under the table, and contri- tration of his underſtanding, the nigh 
buted to preſerve the pleaſantneſs aptneſs of his replies, and the jut- WM fine 
and coolneſs of our arbour; on each neſs of his ideas. When the diſhes | ſupp 
fide of us we beheld it gliding over were removed, we were preſented $ Rar 
a golden ſand, and winding its eryſ- with Moka coffee, and pipes. Do Fa 
tal ſtream through the garden, in not be too much ſhocked, Madam, degy 
which a great number of ſmall ca- the pipes made uſe of here are of | ſhud 
nals had been dug to convey its wa- jaſmine, and the part applied to the WI 
ters to the orange, the pomegranate, mouth, of amber; their enormous WI "8 
and almond trees, which repaid the length entirely takes away the pun- | poſe: 
moiſture they received with intereſt, gency of the tobacco, which, in Tur- | Whic 
in flowers and fruits. © key, however, is mild; and, being WI ©? 
The table was now ſerved; the mixed with the wood of aloes, pro. „ 
Aga had endeavoured to provide duces a vapour neither diſagrecable nels 
for us ſuitable to our taſtes ; we were nor incommodious, as in he> comm WR. f 
| preſented with all the utenſils com- ms „% pan four 
mon in France; and our hoſt himſelf W e repoſed ourſelves agreeably | "es 
conformed to all our cuſtoms. Know- under the ſhade, and enioved the feren 
| ing that we were uſed to take ſoup, delicious fragrance of the orange! um 
he ſupplied us with a great diſh of flowers; our hoſt was extreme!; 10. fade 
roaſt-meats covered with a delicious cial, and took the lead in the con- tne 
jelly. Round this were bartavelles verſation. No offer was here made brill 
almoſt as large as our hens, and with to ſhine, by thoſe flaſhes we call verdi 
a fumet which excited the appetite: wit, to ornament ſplendid nothings ate 
there were beſide excellent quails, in gaudy colours, or to diſſeminate | KR 
a tender and delicate lamb, and agreeable ſcandal. To attempt this polde 
haſhed meat dreſſed with rice, and would only have been to loſe time. an 
perfectly well ſeaſoned. The wine Iſmael would have underſtood no- 3 
The wine made by the Jews is called vin de loi, or wine of the law, and ty 5 
little known in France; it is rather bitter, but leaves aun agreeable Payour in die e fr 
| mouth, and excites a gentle warmth in the ſtomach. | | ers an 
| The malmſey of mount Ida is more unctuous, more agreeable to the palate, and Celig] 
| not leſs fragrant, | tons; 
| Vo 
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. of our jargon. We were ob- 
liged te content ourſelves with liſ- 
tening to folid obſervations, and re- 
turning anſwers according to the 
dictates of reaſon, and ſound ſenſe. 
As ſoon as the great heat was over, 
he called his ſons; and ordered them 
to attend us on a ſhooting party; 
we deſcended into a plain where we 
found plenty of quails, and had the 
- pleaſure of killing many without fa- 
teue. The darkneſs; which now 
advanced over the hills, brought us 
back to the houſe; and, as the 
nights at this ſeaſon are as clear and 
fine as the days are beautiſul, we 
ſupped in the arbour of orange: trees. 
Rarely do we enjoy this luxury in 
France; the night air has always a 
degree of chilneſs that makes us 
ſhudder, or a copious dew falls in- 

jurious to health. In Crete, dur- 
| ing the ſummer, you are not ex- 
poled to theſe inconveniencies, 
which, though trifling, interrupt the 


ky was without a cloud,. the cool- 
reſs agreeable, and the air ſo calm, 
as ſcarely to diſturb the light of 
four large wax-tapers, Which illu- 
mined the foliage in a thouſand dit- 
ferent ways, and the varied reflec- 
tions of which produced lights and 
ſhades of an admirable effect. Here 
tie leaves ſhone upon, aſſumed a 
brilliant yellow, and there a deep 


rerdure, while in tome places the 


watteneſs of the flowers ſuſpended 


in feſtoons, was heightened by a 
polden ground; further on, the 


opening of two leaves left a plage 
br the reipendence of a ſtar, which 
barkled like the diamond. The 
condenſat ion of the air had collected 
the fragrant perfumes. of the flow- 
ers and ſhrubs, and every ſenſe was 
delighted. The luminous corutca- 
tons which played upon the foliage, 
You, XXXI. on 


enjoyment of the company. The 


and the contraſt of light and ſhade; 


which continually varied its form 


and colours, produced a ſcenery ſo 


delightful, that this flowery canopy 


extended over our heads appeared 
to me more beautiful by night, 


than amid the ſplendor of day. 
Perhaps, too, the delicacy of our 
good cheer; the excellence of the 
wine, and the novelty of the deco- 
rations, might give new vigour to 
imagination, and that enchantreſs 


might take a delight in ſtill fur- 
ther embelliſhing ſo voluptuous an 


abode. 


The Turks do not reſerve in their 


houſes ſeparate apartments for every 


perſon of the family; the wo- 
men only have diſtinct chambers ; 


the men ſleep together in ſpacious 


| halls, on matraſſes ſpread on the 
carpetting, and provided with ſheets 
and a blanket, Agreeable to this 
ancient cuſtom, {till obſerved by the 
orientals, we were ſhewn into 4 
large room, round which our beds 


were placed upon the ground. 


Only two centuries ago, it was 


utual, even in France, tor the whole 
family to paſs the night in the ſame 
apartment; ſince that time, our 
manners have undergone a great 
change; they have infinitely more 


delicacy and convenience, nay, per- 
haps decency ; but are they more 
ſocial ? : „% Dol 
The day had ſcarcely begun to 


break, when the ſervants came to 


awaken us; for the Mahometans 
riſe with the dawn, to repeat the 
morning prayer, and to enjoy the 
firſt rays of the ſun, and the deli- 


cious coolneſs diffuſed throughout 


the air. When we came down from 


our chamber, breakfalt was waiting 
for us; we drank moka, ſmoaked 
the odoriterous tobacco of Latakia, 


and, accompanied by the ſons of the 


Aga, 
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an excurſion to ſhoot partridges. I 
have only ſeen one ſpecies of that 
bird in this iſland; the bartavelle, 
which inhabits the mountains, where 
it multiplies prodigiouſſy; its co- 
lours are more lively, and it is much 
larger than our red partridge, and 
excellently well taſted: we found 


innumerable coveys of theſe birds 


on all the hills. Our morning was 
fatiguing, but very ſucceſoful. Fre- 
quently, after ſtraying over em3- 
nences covered with briars, we de- 
ſcended into a valley overſpread with 
myrtles and laurel roſes. The game 
retires into ſuch places during the 
violent heat of the ſun, and we 


Yprung partridges, quails, and hares, 


from the midit of theſe flowery 
thickets. „„ | 


On our return to the Aga's, an 


excellent dinner, the malmſey of 


mount Ida, and our delightful ar- 


hour, made us forget all our fatigues. 
His women paid us a gallant atten- 
tion, by the preſent of a large cake 
made with their own hands; it was 
compoſed of flour, perfumed honey, 
freſh almonds, and pounded piſta- 
chio-nuts, mixed with a little roſe- 
water: this paſtry was very light, 
and we alt allowed it to be excel- 
tent. 1 „„ - 


During the whole time we paſſed 
at the ſeat of Iſmael Aga, we ex- 


perienced from him nothiag but the 


- utmoit politeneſs; he made us no 


great compliments, but he ſtudied 


our taſtes ; and we were ſure of find- 


ing on our table the dithes to which 
we. ſeemed to give a preference. 
One morning, riling before my com- 
panions, and walxing among the 


| | — 23 | . ee to th 
* The chapter ealled the Introduction, which ſerves in fact as a prevace to i 
Koran: it breathes that ſublinnty, that ancient. Emplicitiy, Which lecms 10 be " 


= 


. proper language of man to the Almighty, 


- 
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Aga, and two game-keepers, made 


neighbouring orchards, I perceived Po 
this venerable muſſulman ſtanding the 
near a fountain contiguous to the me 
houſe : he was waſhing his face and ſub 
hands, and chaunting the firſt chap. fan 
ter of the Koran, that is to ſay, one joy 
of the fineſt hymns ever addreſſed am 
by man to the Supreme Being*, Wl the 
He ſeemed entirely abſorbed in the WM tra 
adoration he was paying to his Cre. air 
ator ; and I conceived a favourable alm 
opinion of a man, who fulfilled, | I 
with ſo much dignity, the firſt of all the 
BAM. cou 
This Turkiſh nobieman poſſeſſed mul 
ſeveral other country-houſes. That ple: 
to which we were invited he only not 
occupies in the ſpring, for he the 
paſſes the violent heat of the ſummer WM this, 
in a charming retreat, ſituated a- WM iaſe 
mong the mountains. There, while but 
the ſun ſcorches up the plain, and ene 
the whole atmoſphere ſeems on fire, vor! 
he enjoys a delicious temperature; WW try © 
and beholds the country round hin WF it cl 
clad in verdure, and covered with WW uc] 
flowers and fruits. dens 
Such, Madam, is the life led by made 
the rich Mahometans in Candia : WM *rtilt 
they paſs three-fourths of the year on dipl 
their eſtates, and repair in winter to 
the towns, to fel! the ſuperftuity of 15 
their produce; the oil, which they Gree 
make in great quantities, the waz, wa 
the wine, and the wool of their Mate 
flocks, procure them very conſideta- in tus 
ble wealth. Content with their poſſeſ- f lens; 


ſions, they aſpire aſter none of thcſef 
public employments which mightY 
endanger their ſafety, but ſee them 
without envy, in the poſſe ſlon on 
ſtrangers. Uncontrolled monat 
on their own eſtates, they commery 
and receive implicit obedienceg 


Polen 
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Poſſeſſing the handſomeſt women of 
the iſland “, they bring up their nu- 
merous offspring in the reſpect and 
ſubmiſſion due to the chief of the 
family. "Theſe Mahometans, en- 
joying without pain, anxiety, or 
ambition, all the bounties offered 
them by nature, paſs their days in 
tranquillity and happineſs, and re- 
tain, even in a very advanced age, 
almoſt unimpaired good health. 

I ſhall long 
the agreeable hours 1 ſpent at the 


country-ſeat of Iſmael Aga; yet 1 


muſt confeſs to you, that, amid the 
pleaſures I was enjoying, I could 
not ſuppreſs a feeling of regret for 
the abſence of the fine arts. To 
this, however, the Mahometans are 
infenfible ; but a Frenchman cannot 
but deplore a want fo eſſential, in 


world, Were this iſland the coun- 
try of a poliſhed people, how would 
it change its appearance! How 
much more delightful would its gar- 
dens become! What delicious 
ſhades would the hand of an able 


Mahometans. 


the hill tops [ 


remember, Madam, 


one of the fineſt countries in the 


Seine. 
artiſt there form! How would he 
Gplay, in brilliant caſcades, thoſe 


12 


rivulets which ruſh naturally from 
How conjoin the 
ſcarlet of the pomegranate-tree with 
the white of the orange flower |! 
How would the myrtle and the 
laurel-roſe then interweave their 
branches, and their bloſſoms, and 
the charming lilac vary the beaute - 
ous mixture | How would thoſe ele- 
gant ſhrubs, diſtributed in clumps, 
compole groves unequalled for the 
fragrance of their flowers, the va- 
riety of their colours, and the di- 


verſified tints of their foliage. Un- 


der theſe ſmiling arbours, the poet 
would feel himielf inſpired by the 


| Mules, breathe rapturous ſtrains dic- 


tated by the Graces, and chaunt 
hymns to Love. Amid {uch won- 


drous natural beauties, letters would 


flouriſh as in the days of Anacreon, 


whole brow was perpetually crowned 
with roles. Pardon me, Madam, 
if I thus yield to the pleaſing dreams 


of my imagination: alas! I fear [ 


ſhall not be able to produce the like 


in the foggy atmoſphere of the 


9 have the honour to be „&c.““ 


* The Turks are not ſcrupulous in their means of obtaining women: when 4 
Greek has a pretty daughter, and has the misfortune to let her go out of the houſe 
ane, that moment they carry her off, and marry her. They do not force her to 
frnounce her religion, if ſhe appears much attached to it; but all the children are 
I faw at Canea a handſome Greek girl, who had been carried off 
n tus manner from her family. At her huſpand's death, ſhe returned to her rela- 
bons; but her children were muſſulmen, and ſhe was obliged to E parate from them. 
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POET R V. 


ODE on His MAJESTY's BIRTH. DAY, June aut, 8 


be T. WaRTON, bj. eee 


1. N 
8 when the demon of the 8 1 5 
Walks forth, the noontide landſcape to deſorm, 


1 Dark grows the vale, and dark the diſtant r 


And thick the bolts of angry Jove 
Athwart the watery welkin glide, 


And ſtreams th' atrial torrent far and wide: 


If by ſhort fits the ſtruggling raß 
Should dart a momentary day, 
Th' illumin'd mountain glows awhile, 
By faint degrees the radiant glance 
Purples th? horizon's pale expanſe, _ 
And gilds the gloom with haſty ſmile: 
Ah, fickle ſmile, too ſwiftly paſt! _ 
Again reſounds the ſweeping blalt ; 
With hoarſer din the demon bowls, - "7 
Again the blackening concave ſcowls! 


Sudden, the ſhades of the meridian night 


Yield to the triumph of rekindling light? 


The reddening ſun regains his golden ſway, _ 


And Nature ſtands reveal'd in all her bright array. 
1. 


Such was the change ful confi that poſſeſt 


With trembling tumult every Britiſh breaſt; 
Wen Albion, towering in the van ſublime 
Of Glory's march, from clime to clime | 
Envied, belov'd, rever'd, renown'd, _ 
Her brows with ev ery bliſsful chaplet bound; | 
When, in her mid career of itate, | 
She felt her Monarch's aweful fate! 
Till Mercy from th* Almighty throne 
| Look'd down on man, and, waving wide 
Her wreath, that, in the rainbow dyed, 
With hues of loften'd | ſhone, | > 
. Ard 


S 
And bending from her ſapphire cloud, 
O'er regal grief benignant bow'd; 
To traniport turn'd a people's fears, 
And ſtay' d a people's tide of tears: = 
Bade this bleſt dawn with beams auſpicious ring, 
Witch hope ſerene, with healing 1 in its wing; 
An gave a Sovereign o'er a grateful land 
Again with 88 graſp to ſtretch the * hand. 


| II. 
0 brd King, what rapture more refin'd, 
What mightier joy, can fill the human mind, 
Than that the Monarch's conſcious boſom feels, : 
At whole dread throne a Nation 5 
And hails its Father, Friend, and Lord, 
To lite's career, to patriot ſway, reſtor d; 
And bids the loud reſponſive voice 

Of union all around rejoice ? 

For thus to thee when Britons bow, 
Warm and ſpontaneous from the heart, 
As late their tears, their tranſports ſtart, 
And Nature diQtates Duty's vow. 

To thee, recall'd to ſacred health, 

Did the proud City's laviſh wealth, 

Did crowded ſtreets alone diſplay 
The long-drawn blaſt, the feſtal ray 2 
Meek Poverty her ſcanty cottage grac'd, 


And flung her gleam acroſs the lonely waſte! 


Th' exulting iſle in one wide triumph ſtrove, 
One locial ſacrifice of reverential love. 


Sb - TY... ; 

Such pure e unprompted praiſe do Nen en pay, 
Such willing zeal, to thrones of lawleſs way! ? 
Ah ! how unlike the vain, the venal lore 
To Latian rulers dealt of yore, 

Oi'er guilty pomp, and hated power, 
| When ſtream'd the ſparkling panegyrick ſhower z 
And ſlaves, to ſovereigns unindear'd, 

Their pageant-trophies coldly rear'd! 

For are the charities, that blend 

Monarch with man, to tyrants known? 
The tender ties, that to the throne 

A mild domeſtic glory lend ? | 
Of wedded love the league ſincere, 
The virtuous conſort's ichful tear. 

Nor this the verſe that Flattery brings, 

Nor here 1 ſtrike a Syren's ſtrings: 


L 3 | Here, 
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Here, kindling with her country's warmth, the Muſe 
Her country's proud triumphant theme purſues : 
Ey'n needleſs here the tribute of her lay— 

Albion the garland gives—on this diſtinguiſh'd day, 


PROLOGUE, by the AuTnoR, to FALSE APPEARANCES, 
__ @ Comedy, altered from the French. | 
Spoken by Mr. WRouGHTON, 
T AUNCH'D on the boſom of the gentle tide, 
With triendly hands its eaſy courſe to guide; 
With gilded tackling, and with filken ſail, 
To catch of kind applauſe the flatt'ring gale; 
Say, what ſtrange frenzy in the Poet's brain, 
Urg'd his frail bark to tempt the ſtormy main, 
(Far from the kindly ſale protecting ſhore) 
Where the winds whiſtle and the tempeſts roar ? 
With ſuch a cargo too, ſuch motley ſtuff! 
For tis a ſtrange aſſortment, ſure enough. 
Some proſe, ſome verſe, ſome merry, and ſome ſad; 
Some good, we hope; and, much I doubt, ſome bad; 
Some old, ſome new; ſome Engliſh, ſome from France, 
Tho' not their weeping comedy, nor dance, 
An Abbe, too! a fight you've ſeldom ſeen; 
A parrot cloath'd in black, initead of green; 
Half church, half lay, half clerk, half miligant ! 
Tho! in a band, the creature will not cant. 
He's light too, not o'ercharg'd with cleric lore ; = 
One good fat parſon would outweigh a ſcore: _ 
He will not therefore ſink us by his weight, 
And if he makes you laugh, he pays his freight, 
We're all aboveboard—did not mean to ſteal, 
But to declare our goods, and fairly deal; 
All in the legal way of 1mportation, = 
Tho' there may be ſome {mall adulteration. 
Some merit yet 's our merchant author's plea, 
From Gallic chains he ſet his drama free ; 
Where the ear 's wearied with perpetual rhimes, 
Like the dull jingle of their clatCring chimes ; | 
Where male aud female verſe, with conſtant ſtrife, 
Drag one ſad endleis yoke, like man and wife. 
But let our blame be bounded as it ought, 
No general cenſure ſuits a ſingle fault, 
How often mix'd in the {ame garden grows 
The baneful hemlock with the fragrant roſe! 
And *tis here common ſenſe each man relies on, 
To chuſe the perfume, and reject the poiſon, 


In fame and honour long their ſtage has ſhin'd, 
Correct in manners, as in taſte reſin'd; 

We' d not detract an atom from their praiſe, 
But add the civic to the Muſe's bays: 


And ſhould the Genius of this happy iſle 
On Gallia's ſons at length propitzous ſmile, 
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While in each breaſt the patriot ſpirit glows, 


We'd hail as brothers whom we've met as foes : 


To the ſame point their generous ardour tends, 
The friends to freedom muſt be Britain's friends, 


And may the Sov'reign Power that rules above, .. 
VUnbounded in its wiſdom as its love, 

'To no one nation, no one ſpot confin'd, 

. chat beſt of ane to mankind | 


EPILOGUE, 5 6 Ge Buncor ug. 
Spoken by M/s Faxrex 


"7 4 Lali Glaſs hanging from hoy” Wriſt.) 


- OLDIERS turn'd Poets l that's no mighty 0a der - 
10 But, 'fiead of tragic battle, death, and thunder, 
: Oar Bard takes Falje Appearances in hand, 

A ſubject he could never underſtand. _ 

Peace, then, to efforts in theſe ſcenes diſplay'd, 

I come to try the world ig maſquerade; 

From every borrow'd dreſs to ſtrip the mind, 

And, *midR diſtortions, Nature's image find. 

＋ his wondrous mirror—look at it with ae 

Is that which Addiſon in viſion ſaw, 

When, beaming o'er each ſex in age and youth, 

The hand of Juſtice held the glaſs of Truth. 
Where it has lain, none knows by intereſt hid, 

In cities dreaded, and in courts forbid ; 

But, with this oreath of fadeleſs laurel Tour it, 
Dropt! in the Muſe's walk, our Poet found it. 

Ve party tribes bleſt with ſo many faces, 

Ve know not which to chaſe in certain caſes; 

Or ye with one, one ever- pregnant ſmile, 

Proof to all changes of this changeful iſle ; 

| Maids, wives, and widows, all are in my power. 
This is no dreaming, viſionary hour; 

For by this light of conſcious lamps I ſwear, 

This dear, ſweet gift, ſhall ſhew me what you are. 
Hats off, — down fans,—no hoodwinks while you're try'd ; 
And, vir, your head not quite ſo much aſide. 
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Upon my word, better than 1 bee 
Save one fond pair, caught in a tender oath, 
Sigh'd, look'd, return'd, and felt—a fib in both; 
Save wedded ſweetlings, mutually ſincere, 
Who mean, . My devil!“ when they liſp, 10 My 8 
Save certain ſmirks to cover peccadillos, 
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Come, don't be frighten'd, harſhneſs I diſclaim : 
Soft as the modified electric flame, | 
This ſubtle influence, tho? *twould pierce a rock, 


Shall play, not injure, DI keep back the ſhock, 
Now for it. [Vaving the glaſs over all the Howfe, 


Culprits, you are all detected! 
[4 long pauſe, | 


And keep all quiet on domeſtic pillows. 
From high to low, from perriwig to feather, 


More honeſt folks were never met together. | 
Vet, hold—methought I ſaw,—l vow I've got dem 

O Lord! how near my eye the glaſs has brought em 

Two critics, with whole pocket-books of hints 


For Falſe Appearance in to-morrow's prints; 
For bard, and actors, comments falſe and true, 


To mix with miniſters, and buff and blue. EI 
Well, for the ſtage there's candour, though there's jeſt; | 


But will your private ſatire ſtand the teſt? 


Look to hat hint, ere with concentred rays 
This burning-glaſs ſets columns in a blaze. 
Wit, whoſe clear eſſence never ſtains the paper, 
Shall ſeparate and mount in pleaſing vapour: 
But the black line drawn againſt real merit, 
The coarſe thick virulence of party ſpirit ; 
The pen envenom'd, and the hand unknown: 


Oh, what a ſmoke From ſulphur, all their own ! 
T his touches few ; the general point I yield; 
For Falſe Appearance Britain is no field: 
Witneſs this audience, ſo well off to- night; 


Witneſs new audiences whom I invite. 
Come for the proof of being what we ſeem, 
And take my fat for the world's eſteem. 

Come crowds, and after-crowds, nor dare denial, 
On pain of being deem'd afraid of trial : 


Come with true pride, with open boldneſs come, 


= Youll find 1 me almoſt "mer 8 at bone, 
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E AZ E me no more, nor think I care, 

| Tho' monarchs bow at Kitty's ſhrine, 19 
Or powder'd coxcombs woo the fair, . . l 
Since Kitty is no longer mine. N = 
Indiff*rent 'tis alike to me, 'Y 
If my favourite dove be ſtole, . 
Whether its dainty feathers be | | | 1 
Pluck'd by the eagle or the owl. SD 1 | 

If not for me its bluſhing lips _ ti 
The roſe-bud opens, what care 1 | | [RE 
Who the od'rous liquid fips, 1 | | e 
The king of bees or butrerfly? | | ö 4 15 
Like me, the Indians of Peru, „ 1 
Rich in mines of golden ore, | e 
Dejected ſee the merchant's crer7 „ ene 
Tranſport it to a foreign ſhore. , 4 iq 
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Seeks the ſlave deſpoil'd to know. NO . 
Whether his gold, in ſhape of lace, = - Wm 
Shine on the coat of birth-day beau, e 1 e 
Or wear the ſtamp of George s face: 3 e en 


8 O N 6. 


By Rican Loveiace—F: om Specimens 4 th Early 
_ Engliſh Poets. 


7 HY doſt thou ſay Iam forſworn, „ Hh 

Since thine I vow'd to be? To, 1 M 

Lady, it is already morn; | gs 1 
It was laſt night I ſwore to thee | | WA 
That fond impoſſibility, e % 


Vet have I lov'd thee well, FOR! Jong ; ; 
A tedious twelve-hours ſpace ! ! | | 
I ſhould all other beauties wrong, „ 55 
And rob thee of a new embrace, 5 5 1 
Did I ſtill doat upon that face. . 
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AxoxvMous.— From the ſame. 
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Do confeſs thou'rt ſmooth and fair, 
And I might have been brought to love thee ; ; BE 
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But that I found the lighteſt pray'r 
That breath could move, had power to move thee 3 . 
But I can leave thee now alone 
WY 8 worthy to be lov'd by none. 


J do confeſs thou'rt ſweet, but find 
Thee ſuch an unthriſt of thy ſweets, 
Thy favours are but like the wind » 
That kiſſeth every thing it meets. 
Then, ſince thou canſt with more than one; 
Thou'rt worthy to be kiſs'd by none. 


The virgin roſe, that untouch'd ſtands, 

Arm'd with its briers, how fweet it ſmells! 
But pluck'd and ftrain'd through ruder hands, 
Its ſweet no longer with it dwells. 

But ſcent and beauty both are gone, 

And leaves drop from it one by one. 


Such fate, ere long, will thee berdde, 
When thou haft handled been awhile ; 
With ſear-flow'rs to be thrown añde, 
And I ſhall figh, while ſome will imile, 
To fee thy love for every one 
Hlath * thee to be lov'd * none | 
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757 lille Piece 7s modern, and its being a beautiful Imitation of : the cli 
| | Paets is but the leaſt ef its Merits. 


OW vonder ĩvy courts the dak, 
And clips it with a ſalſe embrace! 
So J abide a wanton's yoke, 
And yield me to a ſmiling face. 
And both our deaths will prove, I gueſs, 
The triumph of unthankfulneſs. 


How fain the tree would ſwell i its rind! 1 
But, vainly trying, it decays; 
So fares it with my ſhackled mind, 
So waſtes the vigour of my days. 
And ſoon our deeds will prove, 1 gueſs, 
The triumph of untbankfulneſs. 


A laſs, forlorn for lack of grace, 
My kindly pity firſt did move; 
And, in a little moment's ſpace, 
This pity did engender love. 
And now my death muſt prove, I gueſs, 
The W of unthank fulneſs. 


For now ſhe rules me with her look, 

And round me winds her harlot chain; 

Whilſt, by a ſtrange enchantment ſtruck, 

My nobler will recoils in vain. | 
And ſoon my death will prove, I gueſs, 
The triumph of unthankfulneſs. 


But, had the oak denied its ſhade, 
The weed had trail'd in duſt below; 

And ſhe, had J her ſuit gainſay d, 

Might ſtill have pin'd in want and woe: 
Now, both our deaths will prove, I gueſs, 
The triumph of nn 


. 


Tranſau from the Greek 0 45 Jon x barvrs, 27. 


UAFF with me the purple wine, 
And in youthful pleaſures j join; ; 
With me love the blooming fair, 
Crown with me thy flowing hair; 
When iweet madneſs fires my ſoul, 
Thou ſhalt rave without controul; 
When I'm ſober, link with me 
Into dull ſobriety. 


s O N G. 


vater How Proen ix of Cororn HON, by the ſame 


| E who to Sorrow's tender tale 
'Y With pity lend an ear, 
A tribute to Corone I bring, 
Apollo's favourite care. 
Or barley-ſheaf, or ſalt, or bread, 
Corone ſhall receive, 
Or clothes, or wheat—what every one 
May beſt afford to give. 
5 Who now bring ſalt, ſome Fatih: time 
Will honey-combs prepare; 
For moſt Corone's taſte delights 
Such humble yy. fare. 


# See A 
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There were among the Greeks, as there are with us, blind men, who begged 


FR door to door ſinging, This is one of their ſongs, preſerved by Athenzus. 
t The finger uſed to carry a raven on his hand, which he called Corone, (the 


| Greek name for that bird) and for which he a to beg. 
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Ve ſervants, open wide the door— 
But hark,—the wealthy lord 
Has heard, —his daughter brings che fruit 
To grace Corone's board. | 
Ye gods! let ſuitors come from far, 
To win the lovely maid ; 
And may ſhe gain a wealthy youth 
With every grace array'd! 
Soon may ſhe give an infant fon 
To bleſs her father's arms, | 
And place upon her mother's knee 
A daughter full of charms! 
O may ſhe live to ſee her ſon 
With every honour crown'd; | 
Her daughter, beauty's faireſt wer, 
Belov'd by all around! 
1 While I, where'er my footſteps guide 
My arten eyes along, 
Cheer thoſe who give, and who refuſe, 
| ates! I have—a ſong. _ 


PROLOGUE, polen by M.. W. Frcros, at his Private Thea 


at Doves, Dec. 18, 1787. 


Vr itten, 077 the Occafoes of the Performance of the Tragedy of Matilda, by 


Mr. PRAT T. 


O fight, or not to fight chat is the 3 ? - > EP 
The grand debate, and general ſuggeſtion ; $-- = Xx 
The martial note of warlike preparation, 
Rings an alarum bell throughout the nation: 


There 's ammunition in each face you meet, 


And ſmells of gunpowder in every ſtreet: 

The regimental'd and the trowſer'd trains 

Already count their conqueſts and their gains. 

The hardy veteran, now reſtor'd to pay, | 
Again anticipates the glorious uy... 

Graſps his good ſword, which peace 1 to ruſt, 
And ſees in viſion ſquadrons bite the duſt— _ | 
While the brave youth feels all his boſom glow, 
Dreams every night he ruſhes on the foe : 

| Ev'n beardleſs boys aſſume the proud cockade, 
Brandiſh their bamboos, and cry, ** who's afraid?“ 
In ſhort, ſo broad has ſpread the martial paſſion, 
That blue and ſcarlet will be all the faſhion. 

O! had there been a war, Sirs, ere we play'd, 

| We would ourſelves hays Join'd the glorious trade: 


iy 


r . 
In caſe of proclamation, [ beſpoke 
An Epic Prologue, full of fire and role: a 
J had contracted with the Muſe, to ſound 
The clarion till it echo'd ten miles round. 
You ſhould have ſeen, although no blood they fill, 
A more than blunderbuſs in every quill: 
Here would we pitch our tents, and prove an hoſt, 
And Fecror's buſkin'd heroes guard the coaſt. 
To arms! to arms !/—blank verſe and rhyme ſhould rattle, 
And every ſcene ſhould animate the battle. 
'The foe ſhould hear us more than half ſeas over, 
And dread our cannonading here at Dover. 
As erſt in Rome, the dazzling eagle ſtood 
On the chief's beaver in the Granic flood; 
Upon our helmets ſhould it proudly ligbt, 
And our ſport emulate the real fight; 
Our little ſtage a war-office ſhould be, 
Fraught with Dramatical Ar tillery ! 
And Maſter of our Ordnance—Nat. Lee. 
While ever you, ye fair, in Glory's cauſe, 
Would aid our thunder with your kind applauſe ; ; 
For oh ! in peace or war, in beauty's frown 
More terror lies than ſacking of a town; 


And from your ſmiles dart forth ſuch conquering powers,— 


I feel them now, the vittory 1 is ours. 


E PIL O G U E to Matilda; Written b, Mr, Conn, Auther of the Firſt 


Floor, r. S. 


Spoken by My. Ferox. 


HIL E, like the clock, the ſatiriſt ſo * 
| Still points his finger to the paſſing hour; 
in follies preſent loſes follies paſt, | 
And ſwears this age much worſe is than the laſt : 
Why will not ſome good-natur'd ſouls among ye 
Proclaim aloud how much ſuch blockheads wrong ye ? ? 

Improvement now old hobbling Time derides, 
And hurries after with gigantic ſtrides ; 
Learn what you will, an advertiſing tutor, | 

Who teaches by the hour, becomes your ſuitor. 
Why ſend a boy for years to ſchool and college, 
When he may travel poſt the roads of knowle edge, 
Where the blind tutor gallops, tho? a . 
Faſter than him whoſe eyes deſcry his „danger? 
Should your ſon wiſh in minuet ſtep t* advance, 

Twenty-four leſſons teach the boy to dance. 

Or, ſoaring to Comment wous portez wops ?" 

French he may ! in a a day or two. 


Then 
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Then as for muſic, half an hour each night, 

And he Il ſoon play an eaſy tune at fight. 

Improvement thus improv'd by % illation, 

A week at moſt compleats an education. 

Would our young hero farther yet proceed, 
And think it neceſſary he ſhould read; 

Kind criticiſm, with candour long unknown 75 
(On pocket volumes rais'd her new- made chrone) 

ESSENCE of Authors daily advertiſes, 

And ſells their beauties at the loweſt prices. 

Nay, ſhould the taſk of reading be too preat, 
There are Societies for Free Debate 
| Where, for a ſingle ſixpence, once a week, 

You re taught to read,—at leaſt you 're taught to ſpeak ; 
Where the wide range of ſubjects muſt admit 
A ſomething which ſhall every ſpeaker hit. 

The Financier, who, warm with rhet'ric grown, 
Pays Britain's debts, but thinks not of his own, 
_ Mourns o'er her treaſury, tells how to ſtock it, 

Speaks but of what he feels—an empty pocket. 
Or, ſhould debate round to taxation wheel, 

There all muſt ſpeak of what they all mult fee]. 

The City Blood, Jo rails at the police, | 
| Beſt knows its weakneſs, for he breaks the peace; 
| Knocks watchmen down, to prove our laws not right, 
And in the watch-houſe roars reform all night. 
| —But hold, our Prompter beckons S could I ſtay, 

I meant to give the moral of our play; 

To talk of Egavin's virtues—Morcar's rage 
And ſermonize the follies of the age 

Then quick as thought digreſs to filks and gare, 

To Rival Theatres, and Monſtrous Craws; 
Mix politics with ſatire on a gown, 

And put in rhyme the news of all the town. 

All this, aye, and much more, I had to ſay, 

But for this Prompter, whom I muſt obey ; 

Who ſwears he will not prompt another time: 

80 gol e the fault's not mine. 


LINES 1 8 55 
Written by Mazy Sow of SCOTS, on the Lofs of ber Huſband, Fans call Soit 


7 France, with an Engliſh Tranſlation. iz N .. 
Fan 
From Anecdotes, by NM. P. Ax DREWS, . * x 


\N mon i triſte & doux chant, N melting ſtrains that fwreetly flow, ; di pa 
D'un ton fort lamentable, 1 Tun' di to the plaintive notes of 9 Vien 
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4 OE CRY: 


fej jette un œil tranchant, 


De perte incomparable, 
Et en ſoupirs cuiſans 
Paſſe mes meilleurs ans, 


Fut-il un tel malheur, 
De dure deſtinee, 
Ny ſi triſte deuleur 


De dame fortunee, 
| Qui mon coeur & mon evil 
Voix en bierre & cercueil! . 


Qui, en mon dou pritemns, 


Et fleur de ma Jeuneſſe, 


Toutes les peines ſens 


Dune extreme triſteſſe, 
| Et en rien n'ay plaiſir, 


| Nen regret et deſir. 


| Ce qui m'eſtoit plaiſant 
| Ores m'eſt peine dere, 

Le jour le plus luiſant, 
M'eſt nuit noire & obſcure, | 
Et n'eſt rien ſi exquis, 
| Wn. de moy ſoit requis. 


'y au cœur, & A l'œil, 


| Un portrait & image, 


Qui figure mon deuil; 


Et mon paſte viſage, i 
De violettes teint, 
| Qui ett l'amoureux teint. 


Pour mon mal eſtranger, : 
je ne m'arreſte en lace ; 5 
ö Mair, j'en ay beau changer, 
Ji ma douleur Jefface ; 

Car mon pis & mon mieux, 
Sont mes plus deierts lieux. 


Sit en quelque ſejour, 
Soit en bois ou en pree, 
Soit pour l'aube de jour; 
Ou ſoit pour la veſprés, 
Sans cefl2 mon cœur ſent, 
ö Le regret d'un abſent. 


Si par foi vers ces lieux, 


| Viens al dreſter ma veüe. 
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My eyes ſurvey, with anguiſh fraught, 


A loſs beyond the reach of thought: 
While paſs away life's faireſt years 


In heaving ſighs and mournful tears, 


Did cruel Deſtiny e'er ſhed 

Such horror on a wretched head? 

Did e'er once happy woman know 
So ſad a ſcene of heart-felt woe ? 

For ah ! behold on yonder bier 

All that my heart and eyes held dear. 


Alas! even in my blooming hours, 


Mid op*ning youth'sreſplendent flow'rs, 


I'm doom'd each cruel pang to ſhare, 


'Th' extremeſt ſorrows of deſpair, 


_ Nor other joy nor bliſs can prove 


Than grief and diſappointed love. 


The ſweet delights of happier days, 
New anguiſh in my boſom raiſe ; 
Of ſhining day, the pureſt light 
To me is drear and gloomy night; 
Nor is there aught ſo good and fair, | 
As now to claim my lighteſt Care. 


In my full heart and fireamiog eves, 


Portray'd by woe, an image les, 


Which fable robes but faintly ſpeak, 


Or the pale languor of my cheex, . 
Pale as the vi'let's faded leaf, 


The tint of love's deſpairing . | 


| Perplex'd by this unwonted pain, 


No place my ſteps can long detain, 
Vet change of ſcene no comfort gives, 


Where ſorrow's form for ever lives. 


My worſt, my happieſt, ſtate of mind, 


| In ſolicude alone, I find. 


If chance my liſtleſs footſteps leads 
Thro' ſhady groves, or flowery meads, 
Whether at dawn of riſing day, 
Or ſilent evening's ſetting ray, 

Each grief that abſence can impart, 
Inceſſant rends my tortur'd heart. 


If to the heavens, in rapturous trance, 


I haply throw a wiſtful glance, ; 
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Je doux trait de ces yeux, 
je vois en une nue ; 

Soudain je vois en l'eau, 

Comme dans un tombeau. 


si; je ſuis en repos, 
Sommeillant ſur ma couche, 
J'oye qu'il me tient propos, 
Je le ſens qu'il me touche: 
Et labeur, en recoy, 
Tousjours eſt preſt de moy. 


le ne vois autre objet, 
Pour beau qu'il le preſente 
Aqui que ſoit ſubjet 


Oncques mon cœur conſente, 


Exempt de perfection, 
A cette affliction. 

Mets, chanſon, icy fin, 
A fi triſte complainte, 


Dont ſera le refrein. 


Amour vraye & non feinte 
Pour la ſeparation, _ 
N'aura diminution, 


His viſionary form L ſee, 
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Pictur'd in orient clouds; to me, 
Sudden it flies, and he appears, 
Drown'd in a wat'ry tomb of tears. 


Awhile if balmy flumbers ſpread 
Their downy pinions o'er my head, 
I touch his hand in ſhadowy dreams, 
His voice to ſoothe my fancy ſeems. 
When wak'd by toil, or lull'd by reſt, 
His image ever fills my breaſt. 


No other object meets my gt, 


Howe“ er in robes of beauty dight, 


Which to my ſad deſpairing heart, 
One tranfient wiſh will e'er impart; 
Exempt from that unalter'd woe, 
Which this ſad breaſt muſt ever know, 


But ceaſe my ſong—Ceaſe to complain 
And cloſe the ſadly plaintive ſtrain, 
1 o Which, no artificial tears, 


But love unfeign'd the burthen bears | Gl 


Nor can my ſorrows e'er decreaſe ; 


For ah! his abſence : ne'er can ceale, 


On the late AMERICAN WAR. 


'PON a treſtle, pig was laid, 

| And a fad ſquealing ſure it made. 

Kil . pig ſtood by with knife and ſtce! 
„Lie quiet, can't you ?f—Why d' ye tqueal ? 
«© Have | not fed you with my peale, _. 
«© And now, for trifles {ſuch as thele, 

„Will you rebel? —Brimtul of ricoal; 

«© Won't you be kill'd and cur'd a little?“ 


_ To whom thus piggs, in reply: „ Fray 
« 'Think'ſ thou that I ſhall quiet lie, Ef ; DI 
* And that for peaſe my life 1'11 barter ?'% — : tor 


©: Thies, Piggy, you muſt ſhew your charter; 5 

„ Shew you 're exempted more than others, 

« File go to pot like all your brothers.— 
„ Help, neighbours ! help this pig's ſo ftrong, | 
« I think I cannot hold him long. 
Help, neighbours! I can't keep him under ! 
„Where are you all N by your blunder, 

© He's burſt his cords !—A brute uncivil, 
«« He's gone —Þ 1! afrer—to the devil! 25 


E PI GRAU Ivo. 
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0 you, ſaid Fanny, t*other day, 
. In earneſt love me as you ſay? 
Or are thoſe tender words applied 
Alike to fifty girls beſide ? | 
E Dear, cruel girl, cried I, forbear ; 
For by thole eyes—thoſe lips—l ſwear— 
he ſtopp'd me as the oath I took, _ 
And cried, you *ve e kiſs the book. 


Een ome fre nag nifico. 


VERSE to pamper'd and high-mettled ſteeds, 
His own upon chopt ſtraw Avaro feeds 
pred i in his ſtable, in his paddock born, 

What valt ideas they muſt have For corn! 


ö . 01 w__ Panagx' 5 aging in Dururx for the Benefit of Perſon. 
I confined for jmall Debts. 


* S: ir HeRCULEs Laxorrn, Bart, 


HE lovely Fo arren's tender breaſt, 
Glowing with generous ſympathy, 
Aires to comfort the oppreit 
And bid Captivity be free, — 


"Yet ſtill IE kind exertions al, 
Her charms retract the boon the gave, 
And whil her magic breaks the jail, 


Her eyes make every man a ſlave. 


1 ranſlation of three Hymns, juppoſed to have geen written by the Greek Poet 
| Dioxnys1vus, and /et to ancient Gr eek Muſic —From Dr. BURNEY'S Hiſ- 
[oy of Muſic. 


1 HYMN to the Muſe CArlLiOPE. 
0 Msn beloved, Calliope divine, 


The firſt in fra among the tunefol nine, 
Guide thou my har 4, and voice, and let my lyre 
Re- echo dack the notes thy ſtrains inſpire. 


And thou, great leader of the ſacred band, 
Latona's ſon, at whoſe ſublime commaud 

N The ſpneres are tun'd, whom god and men declare 
1 Sov'reign of ſong, e hear my pray'r. 


Ive. XXXI. M Za HYMN 
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HYMN 7 Aro. 
Mop H ROUGH nature's wide domain 
Let ſolemn ſilence reign; 
Let all the mountains, hills and floods, _ 
The earth, the ſea, the winds and woods, 


The echoes, and the feather'd throng, 
Forbear to move, or tune their ſong. 


' Behold the lord of light 
Begins to bleſs our fight; | 
 Phcebus, whoſe voice divinely clear 
E 'en Jove himſelf delights to hear; 
Great father of the bright- eyed morn, 
Whoſe ſhoulders golden locks adorn * 


swift through the azure ky 
O let thy courlers f; 
And with them draw that radiant car, 
Which ſpreads thy ſplendid rays atar, 
Filling all ſpace at thy defire 
With torrents of immortal fire. 


For thee, ſerene advance 
The ſpheres in ſolemn dance, 
For ever ſinging as they move 
Around the ſacred throne of Jove, 
Songs accordant to thy lyre, 
I . all the heav my hoſt admire, 


And when the god of day 
Withdraws his golden ray, 
Do thou, ſweet Cynthia, bleſs our ſight 
With thy mild beams and filver light ; 
On ſpread thy ſnowy mantle round, 
. And Wrap the world 1 in peace profound. 


| -B d' MN to Neustes. 


DE AVENGING Nemeſis, of rapid wing, 


Goddeſs of eye ſevere, thy praiſe we fing-: 
Againſt thy influence, ruler of our lives, 


Daughter of Juſtice, man but vainly ſtrives. 


»Tis thine to check, with adamantine rein „ 
The pride of mortals, and their wiſhes vain, 
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Of inſolence to blunt the lifted dart, 


And drive black envy from the canker'd heart. 


Still at the pleaſure of thy reſtleſs wheel, 
Whoſe track the fates from human eyes conceal, 


Our fortune turns; and in life's toilſome race 


Tis thine, inviſible, our ſteps to trace; 


To ſtrew with fow*rs, or thorns, the doubtful maze, 


And by thy rule to circumſcribe our days. 


I nſulting tyrants, at thy dire decree, _ 
Bow the proud head and bend the ſtubborn knee: 


Inflexible to each unjuſt demand 
Frowning thou hold'ſt thy ſcales with ſteady hand, 
Incorruptible judge, whom nought can move, 


Nor leſs infallible than mighty ove ; 
Great guardian! ever watchful, ever near, 
O ſacred miniſter of Juſtice, hear ! * 


Avenging Nemekis, of rapid wing, 
Goddeſs of eye ſevere, thy praiſe we ſing; 


And let Aſtrea, thy companion, ſhare 
Our p1ous praiſes, and our fervent pray' r. 
She mounts the ſkies, or plunges into hell 


With rapid flight, the deeds of man to tell ; 


Dread juſtice ! whoſe report has power t' aſſuage 


The wrath of gods. and calm infernal rage. 


lation of Greek Scolia or T ive Sengs,—F rom the Jame Author, 


ILE riches ſhould no favour find, 
By land or ſea, among mankind ; 
But ſhould be ſent with beads to dwell, 
Down in the deepeſt- blackeſt hell: 
Fer tis from them, eber ſince the world began, 


The greateſt ills have ſprung, which torture man, 


Another. 


A T 5 ew board I fing 
- Pleaſures which from plenty ſpring : 
Whilſt the wreath adorns our brows, 
Ceres well deſerves our vows. _ 
Plutus too, thy name | join, 
And thy litter Proſerpane. 


Ye our ſocial j joys augment, | 
From your bounty flows content. 
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Bleſs our city with encreaſe, 
And our 8 ſhall never ceaſe. 


| Another. —Or Pan. 


O PAN, delight of nymphs and ſvains 

Protector of Arcadian plains, | 
Who lead'ſt the frolic dance; 

The laughing fair, who play the prude,: 


hs But fly trom thee to be purſued, 


3 heir favours to enhance. 


They love thy ruſtic oaten reed, 
 'They know thy vigour, force and e 


And feign a modeſt fear. 


Our jocund ſtrains ſhall iwell for thee, 
And render, by their mirth and glee, 


Thy name for ever Gear, 5 


0 Axisror r' 5 Hymn to Hz aulas. 


VIRTUE, thou ſource of pure engt, 


Whoſe rugged mien can ne'er affright 
The man with courage fir d; 


For thee the ſons of Greece have” run 
| T6 o certain ills, which others ſhun p 


And gloriou ſly expir” d. 


Whene” er thy ſacred ſeeds take root, 
Immortal are the flow'rs and fruit, 
Unfading are the leaves ; 


Dearer than miles of parent kind, 
Or balmy !leep, or gold refin'd 


The joys thy triumph Sives. 


For thee the twins of mighty Jove, 


For thee divine Alcides ſtrove 


From vice the world to free; 


For thee Achilles quits the light, 
And Ajax plunges into night, 


Eternal night, for thee. 


Hermias, the darling of mankind, 


Shall leave a deathleſs name behind, 


For thee untimely ſlain ; | 
As long as Jove's hright altars blaze, 
His worth ſhall furniſh grateful praiſe 

To all the muſe's train, 


* U r * *. 1695 


VERSES by the late Sir Jon Hz NR v Won, "Bart, auritien is. 


a Lady a few months before his death. 


F in that breaſt, ſo good, ſo pare, 
| Compaſſion ever loved to dwell, 
Pity the ſorrows I endure, | 
The cauſe I muſt not—dare not tell. 


The grief that on my quiet preys, 

That rends my heart and checks my tongue, 
J fear will laſt me all my days, 

But feel it 5 not laſt me long. 


The following i158 are ſelected from * Poems, by the lat 
Thomas Ruſſell, fellow of New College.“ 5 


| "x 0 N E . T 0 
51 FAUSTINA MARATTI. 


\ONNA, che tanto al mio bel Sol piaceſli, 
Che ancor de' pregi tuoi parla lovente, | 
Lodando ora il bel crine, ora il ridente 
Tuo labbro, ed ora i ſaggi detti oneſti; 
Dimmi, quando le voci a lui volgeſti, 
Tacque egli mai, qual' uom che nulla ſente! 3 
O le turbate luci alteramente, EE. 
Come a me volge, a te volger vedeſti? 
De? tuoi bei lumi alle due chiare faci 
| Io ſo ch egli arſe un tempo, e ſo che allora 
Ma tu declini al ſuol gli occhi vivaci? 
Veggo i roſſor, che le tue guance infiora: 
Parla, riſpondi; - an! non riſponder, taci, 
Taci, ſe mi vuoi dir, ch' ei t' ama ancora. 


8s ON N E T, 
Imitated from the preceding. 


\O 0 beauteous rival, whoſe enticing charms 
Once to my heart's ſole darling leem'd lo fair, 
112 oft he praiſes ſtill thy ivory arms, 
Thy ruby lips, blue eyes, and auburn hair; 
Say, when he heard thy tongue's ſeducing, ſtrain, 
Stood he e'er ſilent, or with ſcorn replied, 
Or turn'd with alter'd brow of cold diſdain 
From thy ſoft ſmiles, as now from mine, afide ? 
Once, once, too well I know, he held thee dear, 
And then, when captive to thy ſovereign will- 
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But why that look abaſh'd, that tarting tear, 
Thoſe conſcious bluthes which my fears fulfil ? 

Speak, anſwer, ſpeak; nay anſwer not, forbear, 

If thou mull anſwer, that he loves thee ſtill, 


B E L I N D k. 


EIN SONNET VON HERR GLEIM. 


JAS letztere leichtflatternde gewand 
Sank! welch ein blick! die artige Belinde 
Ward um und um ein ſpiel der fanften inde, 
Wo ſie, wie Venus einſt, auf Ida ſtand. 


Durch ihren reiz, durch ihre zarte hand, 


Von der ich noch den ſanften ſcherz empfinde, 
Durch alles was an ihr mein auge fand, 
Floſs in mein herz das süſſe gift der sünde. 


| ee entzückt, mir ſelber unbewufst, 


Bemachtigte ſich die gewalt der ſiunen, 
Ach! allzubald der tugend meiner bruſt. 
Du, der du ſagſt; Ich will den ſieg gewinnen; 
Ach! lafs doch nie 43s süſſe gift der Juſt, Z 
| Labs es doch nie nach de einem herzen rinnen. 


8 0 N N E T. 
Tmitated from the preceding. 


\ROM her fair limbs the laſt thin veil ſhe drew, 


And naked ſtood in all her charms confeſt, 


1 he wanton gales her ringlets back ard blew, 


To ſport themſeives more iree! ly on her breaſt ; 


5 From each warm beauty of th? uncover'd maid, 


Before ſcarce gueſs'd at, or but ſeen in part, 
From all, for all'was to my eyes diſplay'd, 
Delicious poiſon trickled to my heart : 


Since thus I gaz'd (was mine to gaze the blame?) 


Nor bliſs my ſoul has taſted, nor repole ; 


The ſubtle venom glides thro? all my frame, 


And in m; brain a fhery deluge glows: 


Thou, who my pangs wouldit thun, with wiſer care 


The . where Cynthia bathes at novn, beware, 


5 8 N $7.0 
DE LULZ DE CAMOENS. 


Fermoſura deſta fr eſca ſerra, 
E a ſombra dos verdes caſtanheiros, 
O manſo caminhar dettes ribeiros, 
Donde toda a triſteza ſe deſterra; 


© O- xouco 


P 0 E T R Y. 


0 rouco Sek do mar, a eſtranha terra, 
DO eſconder do Sol pelos outeiros, 
O recolher dos gados derradeiros, 
Das nuvens pelo ar a branda guerra; 
Em fim tudo o que a rara natureza 
Com tanta variedade nos ofrece, 
Me eſta, ſe nad te vejo, magoando: 
Sem ti tudo me enoja, e me aborrece, 
Sem ti perpetuamente eltou paſſando 
Nas möres alegrias mor trilte za. 


8 N N E T, 
Initated fron the pr een. 
\ 13 ES E hills that lift their verdant heads ſo high, 


"Theſe towering palms that form a cooling ſhade, 


Fs þ beit moſs-grown banks for peaceful ſlumbers made, 


This lingering ſtream that flows in filence by, 
The diſtant-murmuring main, the zephyr's ſigh, 

The ſun that finks behind yon duſky glade, 

Ihe nibbling flocks that crop their evening blade, 


Thoſe glittering clouds that fringe the weitern ſky 3 


Each various beauty, which the vernal year 
Pours out profuſe on woodland, vale, or plain, 


Each paſtoral charm, ſince thou no more art near, 


Smiles not to thele ſad eyes, or ſmiles in vain; 


Even ſcenes like theſe a cheerleſs aſpect wear, 
And pleviure lickens, ill! it turns to pain. 


AN EIN VEILCHEN. 
Von C. F. Weisst. 


"EIN Veilchen, lass die ſchmeicheleyen 
Des jungen Zephyrs dich nicht reuen, 
5 unſrer gärten erſte Zier! = 
Dich ſoll ein ichoner loos beglücken; = 

Den ſchonſten buſen ſollſt du ſekmücken, 

| Und alle N mit dir. 


; 5 an dem buſen von Selinden 
Sollſt du den ſtol zen wohnplatz finden! — 
Vor freuden, ſeh ich, zitterſt du: | 
Hier laſs dich ſtolzre blumen neiden, 
Und duft ihr dankbar alle freuden 
Ber züllelten erüche zu! 
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Geh hin zu ihren ſch6nen händen! 
Durch dich, mein glücke zu vollenden, 
Sey ihr mein treues herz erklärt! 
Uaſonſt! wie könnte dieſs geſchehen ? 
Wie bald, wie bald wirſt du vergehen, 
— ewig meine liebe währt! 


TO A VIOLET. 


Initated from the tvs firſt tanzas of the preceding Porn. vi 


| "PT H O' from thy bank of velvet torn, 


Hang not, fair flower, thy . creſt ; 
On Delia's boſom ſhalt thou find 


A ſofter tweeter bed of reſt. 


Tho' from mild Zephyr's kiſs no more 
Ambroſial balms thou ſhalt inhale, 
Her gentle breath, wher-'er ſhe ſighs, 
Sjhall fan thee with a purer gale.” 


But thou be grateful for that bliſs _ 

| For which in vain a thouſand burn, : 

| And, as thou ſtealeſt ſweets from her, 
Give back thy choiceſt in return. 


| From 0 D E xvII. of © a Oats to X pros Duke and a bit 2 | 
. ar, by PET ER PINDAR), Ei.“ we 1 


Us Tone word more, my Lords, before we e par 
Do not vow vengeance on the tuneful art; 
"Tis very dang”rous to attack a poet 
Alſo ridiculous the end would ſhow it. | 
Though not to ori to read 1 hear you 're able : — 
Read, then, i and learn inſtruction from a fable. 


The PIG and MAGPIE. A Fable. 


3 S his tail, a ſaucy prig, 
A Magpie hopp'd upon a 977 = „„ 
To pull ſome hair, forſooth, to line his neſt; 
And wich ſuch eaſe began the hair attack, 
As thinking the fee ſimple of the back 
Was by himſelf, and not the Pig, poſſeſt. 


The Boar lock'd up as thunder black to Mag, 
Who, ſquinting down on bim like an arch wag, 
Infor m'd Mynheer ſome briſtles muſt be torn ; 
Then buly went to work, not nicely culling ; | 
Got a good handſome deakfull by good pull ing, 
And flew Without a * Thank ye to his thorn. 


The 
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The Pig ſet up a diſmal yelling ; 
Foilow'd the robber to his dwelling, 
Who, like a fool, had built it midſt a bramble: 
In manfully he fallied, full of might, 
Determin'd to obtain his right. 
And midit the buſhes now began to ſcramble. 


He drove the Magpie, tore his neſt to rags, 
And, happy on the downfall, pour'd his brags : 
But ere he from the brambles came, alack! 
His ears and eyes were miſerably torn, 
His bleeding hide in ſuch a plight forlorn, 
He could not count ten hairs upon his back, 


This is a pretty tale, my Lords, and pat: 
To folks like you, ſo clever, Ver bum fat. 


AccounT 
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ACCOUNT of BOOKS for 1 789. 


Thr E/jjays aria ietur </que Beauty, on 
| Lictuu fe [que 1 WV 1 A? dd on feetchir 74 
” & {11 ee 7170 Re which is At aed A 


2 Un La nd): "APE Marius Ing. By 


William Gilpi: n, M. A; Be en- 


dary of Sarum, aud Vicar of Bol- 
dre in New Forelt rear Ly ming- 


author of the pictu- 


1H E 
a reſque tours through Great 


Britain, hath been many years moſt 


| ſucceſsfully engaged in delin caling 
the infinitely varicd ſcenery of hi 
native country, as it preſented 1t- 
ſelt to him 6 its molt ſublime 
and beautiful forms, of moun- 
tain, wood, lake, river, ſea views, 
2 continually. diverſifed level, and 
what gives the moi. enchanting 
effect to the Whole, that exquiſite 
verdure, conveying the united ideas 
Ol Deaut 
ſpect it ſhines unrivalled by any 
her Ciimate.— The powers of his 
15 P an. | pencil have been combined 
in illuſtrating a ſubject ſo worthy 
ot the; and it is hard to deter- 
kill of the artig 


An 


. $ 
mine, wha ther the 


has be Cn more happily di iſplayed in 


2 E [a 
F te 7 4 bzects, than the taſte of the 
* 

<vriter in tlie energy and perſpicu ty 


of his H 45 nealio“ There iub- 
hits undoubtedly a Hrict 1 
between the arts of Lal! 18. m ing 2 
dt. 2 —he Who admires 
. 11 8 1 

wexquiſite reliſh of th 

other. Of the mutual light and re- 
allitance they may afford 
each other, our author has given us 


1 
ind A tai 51 * a! 


a riking 


without ſoliciting 


What more, 
of fancy: but where information i: 


and fertility, in which re- 


nance in his remarks a: 


P. 18. Laigua; Ze, 77 he oblerves, 


&-like--light, is a e whe | 


the true philotophic ſty! Re 
light from a north . ex⸗ 
hibits objects clearly and diſtingle, 
attention to itſell. 
In painting ſubjects of amuſement 
indeed, 


and colour with the dies 


of more importance than entertain— 
ment, though you cannot throw too 


s ſtrong a light, you ſhould careful 
avoid a coloured. one. 
TONE 
ligh : placed between the eye and 
11 


23 


The Kyle 01 
5 Eles } 
writers relem les A b 1 


GO 
So 
, 
Li 


this ing to be looked at; "the light 


hews itſelf, and hides the objeck; 


and it mult be allowed, 
tion of ſome painters is as imperti- 
nent as the ityle of ſuch writers 
Mr. 8 by the extent and variety 
of his claſſical learning, hath been 
enabled toopen : 'he great ſtorehoule ci 


pictureique deſeription, which the 
Greek and Roman poets have 0 


amply ſupplied, more eminent) 
Homer and Virgil, 


ver ſo delightfully engaged as in 
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paintin, ag the ſublimity and ſimplicity 


of natu | 
But a the ſcientific painter, 


and all whoſe taſte has been cult! 


vated on the true principles of the 
art, have long known how to ©@p- 
preriate the value of Mr. Gilpin's 
works, and have long acknowledged 
their conſummate merit: it muli be 
confeſſed that the author appen 
| Wits 


. 
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language may 9114 tome 


who were ne- 
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with great diſadyantage to the 
ordinary opinion of the public, who 
are contented to admire without 


diſcrimination general objects of 
beauty, as affording equal fources _w 
of amuſement—while the cye well 


practiſed in the art, is plealed only 
with things as the are properly 
diſpoſed for the pencil, and ex- 
amines the face ot nature only by 
the rules of painting, the ordinary 
reader, accuſtomed to derive ex- 
quite reliſh trom a general lurvey 
of things, Was Offended to be iO! 'd, 
that his views were miſdirected 1 
his ſenlations of nature's beauty 
falle and ill founded, that he mult 
not judge of beauty till he is grown 
ſcientific, and has formed his ac- 
quired tatte by artificial rules dic- 
tated by his 1uttructor.—in che 
order of things perhaps ee eſſays, 


which chiefly contain-a fummary of 


icientitic principles, might with 
more propriety have preceded the 


publication 5 his tours, Which! pre- 


{ent a pract cal illuſtration of thete 


principles by example he might 


vrevioully and gradually have un- 
folded his deſign, and prepared the 


eye to furvey proper objects 10 Th 8. 


due poſitions and üghts 
thus have eatily obviated much mil. 
conception and much prejudice re- 
ſulting trom it. 

+ he purport of the fr ſt ef, y 1s to 
mark the diſtinguiſhing e ay l- 


tic of ſuch beautiful objects as are 


ſuited to the pee. To avoid con- 
fuſion, and correct miſapprehenſion, 
he holds it neceſſary to ſcparate 
waat 1s fimply beaut!;ful from what 
is ſtrictly pictureſque that which 
pleales the eye in its natural ſtate, 
ſtom that which has a quality capa- 
ble of being 1 illuſtrated in paintiig. 
—ldeas of beauty vary with the ob- 


pa and the eye of the ſ pectator, and 


N 


that tpecies 
Jn: t OT Rect 


cles ſwe 


thoſe artificial forms are the mot 
beautiful to each eye reſpectively, 
which are molt habitral, The ſtcue- 
2ajon admires a well jointed wall, 


hi h the architect overlocks, As 
there exiſts a real diſterence between 


tie b-auriful and the pr (que, it 
is worth While to enquiie at is 
that quality in the cootti:ution of 
objects which parc: 24arly 
them as pictureqgue — The real ob- 
ject aſt rds one ource of beauty in 
vt elegance we call 


ol the marble and glitter of the fl - 
ver, and in the brightineis 0! ae ma- 
hoc any. as if the: eye del: 

glide Imo Othly over the © biect. 80 
4 preture que re; reentation he je1E 


reat and {mooth tt om any p. eten tons 
to d auty; 
au ne,, or ruggedneſs the eſſential 
ditere; ice, of tie beautiful pictu- 
reſque, and contends that this parti- | 
citlar quality makes the object plea- 


n the cos trary; he makes 


[ng in Painting. whether it he in the 
Out line and B's Of a tree or in the 
rude lummft and cr: og ſides of a 
mount Ain. Apply this theor 
architecture into 


piece of k P 211: i 14 In 


4 picture, : and It becomes a formal. 
CL 
Ls 


object. To give it ain ue beau- 
ty, you break it into heaps of ruin; 


inſtead of jincoth, Vou Aa it rough, : 


and it becomes pictureſque. The hu- 


man form is a quieſcent {fate admits 


of high beauty; yet when it is 


ab itated % ich paſſion, and its mul- 
en with ſtrong exe tion, 
he 1 is then thewn to great ad- 


vantage, and becomes. picturefque z 


we admire the Laocoon more than the 


Antigonus—we admire the horſe as 


a real object, 118 elegant form and 


his gloſly coat; bat in the picture 


ot Berghem, you till more admire the 


WOrA-Out cart- horie, whoſe harder 


lines 
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marks 


weſee it 18 dle polih 


ted. to 


to expe- 
rience. Introduce the woſt elegant 
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lines and rougher coat better ex- 
preſs the graces of the pencil. The 
lion with his rough mane, the 
briſtly boar, the ruffled plumage of 
the eagle, are all objects oi this ſort. 
It is not for the greater e of exe- 
cution, as ſome tuppoſe, that the 
_ artilt prefers the = to the {ſmooth 
object; his compoſition requires it. 
If the hiſtory painter threw all his 
draperies /:00:H4 over his figures, 
his groups would be very awkward. 


In landſcape painting ſmooth objects 
would produce no compoſition at 
all. Variety and contra/t too he finds 


in rough objects, and none at all in 


the ſmooth—the effect light and 


made, the richneſs of a /urface and 


>>" "I catching light, all reſult from 


rough objects. — I heſe only give the 
adi antape of colouring, while ſmooth 
bodies afford an uniform colour as 
well as ſurface. 
exclude every idea of {moothneſs 
from pictureſque beauty. — The 
' ſmooth lake, the marmoreum æquor 
ue acknowledge to be pictureſque, 
tho? it {ubſiils more in reality than ap- 
pearance. Were the lake ſpread on 


the canvas in one ſimple hue, it 
would be a dull object; to the eye it 


appears broken by various ſhades, 
by the undulations of water and the 
reflection of rough objects around it 
Lit is in fact chiefly pictureſque by 


contraſt, as the beauty of an old 


head is improved by the ſmooth- 
neſs of the bald pate.— If we aſk why 
the quality of roughneſs makes the 
eſſential difference between the 


Beautiful and the pi#: urefque 3 after a i 
variety of conjectures, the author 


ſhrinks from the inveſligation. We 
are baffled in our ſearch after firſt 
principles: “ in philoſophy, in phy- 


tes, in metaphy ſics, and even in the 


polite arts, the enquiry 1s equally 
| Vague, we are Pearls and bewild- 


Not that we are to 
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ered but not informed.” It ap. 
pears that Sir J. Reynolds, in his 


letter to Mr. G. underſtood the 
term pictureſgue as ſynonymous with 
taſte, and ſo applicable to Rubens 


and the Venetian ſchool, not to Ra. 


phael or Michael Angelo; as it 
might be applied to Pope and Prior 


and not to Homer and Milton, —Mr, 
G. uſes it merely to denote ſuch 
objects as are proper ſubjects for 


painting, the cartoons or a flower 
piece being, according to his defini- 
tion, equally pictureſqum. 
In treating of pictureſque travel, 
in the ſecond ay, he conſiders firſt 
its object and then its /ources of 
amuſement. Its object is beauty of 
every kind, either in art or nature; 


but chiefly of the ſpecies laſt conſi- 


dered.— The pictureſque traveller 
purſues it through the ſcenery of na- 
ture, and tries it by the rules of 
painting; he ſeeks it among all the 
ingredients of landſcape, which in 
themſelves are infinitely varied; 

they are varied ſecondly by combi. 
nations, and again almoſt as much 
by lights and ſhades and other aerial 


effects. — Sometimes they exhibit 2 
coole, but oftener only beautiful | 
parts. —Sublimity alone does not 
make an object of pictureſque, it 


muſt neceſſarily be connected with 
ſome degree of beauty, as the ocean, 
unaccompanied by circumſtances, 


loſes its ſublime character.— The 
curious fantaſtic forms of nature, the 
ſpiry pinnacle and caſtle- like rock, 
do not pleaſe the pictureſque eye: 


it is fond of the ſimplicity of natures 
and fees moſt beauty in her mol! 
/ual forms: the Giants? Cauleway 
ftrikes as a novelty, the Lake of 
Kill: arney gives delight: it would 


repoſe in the ſweet vales of Switzer- 
land, but glances only through. the 


glacieres of Savoy. Butit examines 
SABRE 
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»ot only the form and compoſition 
of objects, it connects them with 
the infinitely varied get of the 
atmoſphere.— Beſides the inanimate 


limits of the arts, and ſurveys the 
picture, the ſtatue, the garden: it is 
moſt eagerly inquiſitive after the 
elegant relics of antient architec- 
ture, the gothic arch, the ruined 


caſtle and abbey.—From the objects 


of pictureſque travel we turn to its 
fources of amuſement, or what is 
higher than amuſement, when in 
the ſearch of beauty we look up to 
the great origin of all beauty, the 
firſt good, firft perfect and firſt fair. 
The primary ſource of amulement 
to the pictureſque traveller is the 
purſuit of his object, when novelty 


meets him at every ſtep, and every 
diftant horizon promiſes a treſh. 


gratification.— After the pur/#t we 
attainthe object; we now examine the 
ſcenes we have diſcovered, we exa- 
mine them as a whbzs/e, the com- 
polition, colouring and light un- 
der one comprehenſive view. But 
we are more commonly employed 
in analyſing the paris of ſcenes, we 
try to ainend the com poſition, to 
find how little is wanting to reduce 
it to the rules of our art, aud how 


light the limit between beauty and 


deformity.— But our /upreme delight 
ariſes, where a grand ſcene opens to 
the eye and arreſts every faculty of 
the ſoul, when we rather feel than 
lurvey it.— Our next amuſement is 


to enlarge and correct our general 


ock of ideas; by acquiſition and 
compariſon we grow learned in na- 
ture's works, and become more fami— 


la-ly and accurately acquainted 


With her.—We mav amuſe ourtelves 
too to ſketch out with a few ſtrokes 


thoſe ideas that have moſt pleaſed us, 
to recall and retain the ſcenery, and 


even the ſplendid colouring which 
_ exiited in the real ſcene.—By a cor- 
face of nature, and its living forms of 


men and animals and every ſhape 
of being, it ranges alto through the 


rect knowledge of objects we have 


the power of creating and repreſent- 


ing ſcenes of fancy, yet ſuitable to 


the reality of nature, when aided 

by the cultivation of taſte and chaſe 
tened by the rules of art, and by the 
vigorous powers of imagination we 
can convert the barren waſte into a 


iruittul fource of amuſement, 


The third eſſay compriſes a great 


number of minute rules for the 
practice of ſketching and colouring, 
and the art of perſpecti de —which 
being very conciſe in themſelves 


are not ſuſceptible of avridgment. 
They appear to be directed by the 


niceſt ſk''l and taite, grounded on 


his own happy experience, and ac- 
compamed with a few prints well 
calculated to illuſtrate the rules by 
an immediate example. — There fol- 


lows a didactive poem of conſidera- 


ble length, in which while he diſ- 


plays tne ſcience of a painter, he 


gives very happy proofs that he poſ- 


iefles the kindred ſpirit of a poet. 


The poem receives much additional 
value from the commentary annexed, 


But the beſt illuſtration of the au- 


thor's ideas will be found in the ele- 
gant publications, to which we ſhall 


refer the reader—thele conſiſt of the 
following works. TT 
Ob erwations on the river Wye and 


ſeveral parts ef South Wales, &. 
relative chiefly to pictureſque beauty, 


made in the ſummer of the year 


1770, 5 | 
Northern Tour, made in the year 


1772. „ | 
Objervations on ſeveral parts of 
Great Britain, particularly ibe Highs 


lands of Scotland—made in the year 


1776. 3 
Lf ” Remarks 
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Remarks on foreſt ſcenery, and ether 


evoodiand views, in three books, 


We ſhall ſelect a few paſſages 


from theſe different works, that the 


Teader may be enabled to judpe, 


with what degree of conſiſtency the 


author has applied the principles 
laid down in his eſſays to thoſe views 
of nature which he deſcribes. |: 


«© The beauty of theſe ſcenes 


3 (ſpeaking of the Wye between Roſs 
and Chepſtow) ariſes chiefly from 
two circumſtances—the lofty banks 
of the river, and it's mazy courſe, 


both which are-accurately obſerved 


by che poet, when he deſcribes the 
Wye, as echoing through its winding 
Bound. It could not well echo 
unleſs its banks were lof ty and 


winding. | 
From theſe two circumſtances the 


views it exhibits, are of the moſt 
beautifal kind of perſpective, tree 
from the formality of lines. 


Every view on a river, thus cir- 


cumſtanced, is compoled of four 
grand parts; the area, which is the 


river itſelf; the two fide ſcreens, 
which are the oppoſite banks, and 
mark the perſpective ; and the fre? 


fereen, which points out the winding 

of the river. 

If the Wye ran, like a Dutch 

canal, between parallel banks, there 
could be no front ſcreen: the two 


fide {creens, in that N would 
lengthen to a point. 
It a road were under the circum- 


\ Nance of a river winding like the 
V. ve, the effect would be the ſame: 


but this 1s rarely the caſe. The 


road purſues the irregularity of the 


country. It climbs the hill, and 


inks into the valley; and this irre- 
__ gularity gives the view it exhibits, 


a different character. 

The views on the Wye, though 
compoſed only of theſe /ample parts, 
are yet infinitely varied. 


is diſcovered, the folding fide either 


| ſpective. 


They are varied, firſt, by the 
cont raſt of the ſcreens. Sometimes one 
of the fide ſcreens is elevated, ſome. 
times the other, and e the 
front. Or both the fide ſcreens may 
be lofty ; and the front either high, 
or lo W. 

Again, they are varied by the 
folding of the fide ſereens over each 
other; and hiding more or leſs of 
tne front. When none of the front 


winds round, like an amphitheatre; 
or it becomes a long reach of per- 


The /imple variations, admit {ill 
farther variety from becoming co! 
plex. One of the ſides may be com- 
pounded of various parts ; while the 


other remains ſimple : or both may Ve 
be compounded ; and the front {im- V: 
ple : or the front alone may be com- 
pounded, 8 | l 
Beſides theſe. ſources of verie ety, in 
thier? are other circumſtances, which ca 
under the name of orvaments; fil | le 
farther increaſe them. Plain banks | of 
will admit all the variations we ot 
have yet mentioned; bat when this th 
 plainneſs is adorned, a thouſand other he 
varieties ariſe. e 
The ornaments of the Wy e may be ce 
ranged under four heads gro, ce 
awod—rock—and buildings. | 05 
The ground, of which the banks 
of the Wye conſiſt, (and which hath ba 
thus far been conſidered only in its In 
general ect, ) aftords every varicty We 


which ground is capable of recelv- 
ing; from the ſteepeſt precipice, to 
the flatteſt meadow. This variety 


appears in the line formed by the a 
ſummits of the banks; 1 in the (well- wh 
ings, and excavations of their de- the 
clivities; and in the unequal ſur ſaces wo 
of the lower grounds. ty, 
In many places alſo the grou:418 We 
broken : which adds new ſources © No! 


variety. By broken ground, we nl 
Dt, | on; 
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only ſuch ground as hath loſt its 
turf, and diſcovers the naked foil. 


1 you ſee a gravelly earth ſniver- 


from the hills, in the form of 
wier. Fall or perhaps you ſec dry, 
tony channels, guttering down pre- 


cipices; the rough beds of temporary. 


torrents; and ſometimes fo ttifling 
2 cauſe as the rubbing of ſhee 

2gainſt the ſides of the little banks, 
or hillocks, will oſten occaſton very 
beautiful breaks. 

The colour too of the broken {il 
is a great ſource of variety; the vel- 
low, or the red cker ; the alt iy grey; 
che black earth, or the marley blue! 
and the intermixtures of theſe with 


each other, and with W. of ver- 


* 


dure, blooming heath, and other 


vegetable tints, ſtill increaſe chat 
variety. 

Nor let the ER 
think theſe remarks deſcend too much 
into detail. Were an extent 


Fa ; | 70 * ID 
tance deſcribed, a foreſt ſcene 4 
r range 


ſea-coaſt view, a ſemicircula 8 
of mountains, or ſome other diſphay 
of nature, it would be trifling to mark 
thele minute circumſtances. But 
here the hills around exhibit litt 
except faregroun@s, and it is ne- 
ceſſary, where we have no diſtan- 
ces, to be more exact in finiſhin 
objects at hand. | 
The next great ornament on the 
banks of the . Ve, are Its woods 


#2 
QI 


works carried on by fire; and the 
woods being maintained for their 
vie, are periodically cud do Wn. AS 
the larger trees are generally left, 
kind of alternacv_ takes place; 
is, this year, a thicket, may, 
le next, be an open grove. The 
woods themſelves poſſels little beau- 
i, and leſs grandeur; yet, when 
we confider them as the eraamenta/, 


not as the efential Parts, of a ſcene ; 


\ furnaces on the bank of the 


ceives 


the eye muſt not examine them 
with exact neſs, but comp ound for a 
general effect. 

One circumſtance at tending. this 
alternacy is pleating. Many of the 


river, 
conſume charcoal, which is manu- 
factured on the ſpot, and the ſmoke, 


winch is frequently ſeen iffuing 
from the ſides of the hill, and 
1 10g its thin veil. over a part 
of th m. beautifully 5 80 their 
6 and unites them with the ſky. 
The chief deficiency, in point of 
wood, is of large trees on the edge of 
the avater 5 W aich, clumped here 
and there, ure diverſity the hills, 
is the eye paſſes them and remove 
at heavineſs, which oIways,. in 
tome degree, (though here as little 
as any where) ariſes from the con- 
IT? 


i nutcy Oo 81 Ct nd. 1 hey would alſo 
give à degree of diſtance to the 


ingre FE moved parts 3 which, in A 
cene like this, would be a ended 
; uliar advantage: for as we 


_— 


+ 
5 8 - 1 * ** * { N 
to make the moit of what we have. 


TY * PAAC nA 772 5 2.2 5 1 4 . 4 ; 
— 1D a4; trees zum d. I n FH. Fores : 


not. be. ſuffered in theſe 
they wor wh obſtruct the 


ally ons throug 15 the woods, 8 
duce another graamen, on the bank 


of the Wye. The rock, as all other 
In this country there are a 


objects, though more than all, re- 
its chief beauty from con- 
traſt. Some objects are be anke in 
themſelves. The eye is pleaſed with 


the tuftings of a tree; it is amuſed. 


with purſuing the eadying ſtream; 
Or if reſts W! th delig 


tered arches of a go thic rain. Such 


objects, independent of compolitions. 


are beautiful in themſelves. But 
the rock, bleak, naked, and una- 
dorned, ſeems ſcarce to deſerve. a 

5 place 


8 
0 . ſo litle diſtance, we wiſn 


ht on the ſhat- 
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place among them. Tint it with 
moſſes, and lychens of various hues, 
and you give it a degree of beauty. 
Adorn it with ſhrubs and hanging 


herbage, and you ſtill make it more 


pictureſque. Connect it with wood, 
and water, and broken ground, and 
| you make it in the higheſt degree 
| Intereſting. Its colour, and its form 
are ſo accommodating, that it gene- 
rally blends into one of the moſt 
beautiful appendages of landſcape. 


Different kinds of rocks have dif- 


ferent degrees of beauty. Thoſe on 


the Wye, which are of a greyiſh co- 


lour, are, in general, ſimple, and 
grand; rarely formal, or fantaſtic. 
Sometimes they project in thoſe beau- 


_ tiful ſquare maſles, yet broken and 


ſhattered in every line, which is 
characteriſtic of the moſt majeſtic 
ſpecies of rock. Sometimes they 


ant obliquely from the eye in 


| ſhelving diagonal ſtrata: and ſome- 
times they appear in large maſſes of 


ſmooth ſtone, detached from each 


other, and half buried in the foil. 
Rocks of this laſt kind are the moſt 
. lum piſh, and the leaſt pictureſque. 
Ihe various buildings, which ariſe 
every where on the banks of the 


Mye, form the laſt of its ornaments ; 


abbeys, caſtles, villages, ſpires, 


forges, mills, and bridges; one or 
| other of theſe venerable veſtiges of 


patt, or chearful inhabitants of the 
preſent times, characteriſe almoſt 
5 every ſcene. | 

Theſe works of art are however 
of much greater uſe in artificial, 
than in natural landſcape. 


range at large among foreſts, lakes, 
rocks, and mountains. The vari- 
ous ſcenes we meet with, furniſh 
an inexhauſted ſource of pleaſure. 
And though the works of art may 
often give animation and contraſt to 


In pure 
ſuing the beauties of nature, we 


every fide. 
the grandeſt piles in England, loſes 


1789. 
theſe ſcenes, yet ſtill they are not 
neceſſary. We can be amuſed with- 


out them. But when we introduce 


a ſcene on canvas—when the eye is 


to be confined within the frame of a 


picture, and can no longer range 


among the varieties of nature; the 
aids of art become more neceſſary; 

and we want the caſtle, or the abbey, 

to give conſequence to the ſcene, 


Indeed the landſcape-painter ſel- 
dom thinks his view perfect, without 
characteriling it by ſome object of 


this kind.“ Objer vations on the I” De, 


eck. 2. p. 17. 


From c/umps we naturally pro- 
cced to park ſcenery, Which is gene- 


rally compoſed of combinations of | 


clumps, interſperſed with lawns, It 
is ſeldom compoſed of any large 


diſtricts of wood; which is the cha- 


racteriſtic of foreſt ſcenery. 


The park, which is a ſpecies of 


landſcape little known, except in 


England, 1s one of the nobleſt ap- 
pendages of a great houie. Nothing 


gives a manſon ſo much dignity as 


theſe home demeiſns; nor contrt- 


butes more to mark its conſequence. 
A great houſe, in a courſe of years, 


naturally acquires ſpace around it. 
A noble park therefore is the natural 


appendage of an ancient manſion. 
To the ſize, and grandeur of the 


| houſe tue park ſhould be proportion- j 


ed. Blenbeimcaſtle with a paddocł le 


around it; or a ſmall villa in the 


middle of Woodſtock- park, wWoule 


be equally out of place. 


The houſe ſhould ſtand nearly in 
the centre of the park; that is, it 
ſhould have ample room about it on 
Petworth-houſe, one of 


much of its grandeur from being 
placed at the extremity of the park 


where! it is elbowed by àa church- Rue 
ie 


. 


yy 0 


tom of the vale. 


ACCOUNT OF BOOKS. 
The exact het depends intirely on 


ground. There are grand ſitua- 
tions of various kinds—in general 
the houſes are built firſt, and parks 


added afterwards, by the occaſional 


removal of incloſures. A great houſe 
ſtands moſt nobly on an elevated 
Knoll, from whence it may overlook 
the Aan country, while the woods 
of the park ſcreen the regularity of 


the intervening cultivation. Or it 


ſtands well on the ſide of a valley, 
which winds along its front, and is 
adorned with wood, or a natural 
ſtream, hiding and diſcovering it- 
ſelf among the clumps at the bot- 
Or it ſtands with 
dignity, as Longleat does, in the 
centre of demeiins, which ſhelve 
gently down to it on every ſide :— 
even on a dead flat I have ſeen a 
Houſe draw beauties around it. 


(now lord Stawel's) in the middle 


of Holt Foreſt, a lawn unvaried by a 


| fingle ſwell, is yet varied with 


| clumps of different forms, reced- 


ing behind each other, in ſo pleaſ- 
ing a manner, as to make : an — at 
able ſcene. 


By theſe 8 I mean only 


to ſhew, that in whatever part of a 


park a houſe may have been origi- 
_ nally placed, it can hardly have 
been placed ſo awkwardly, but chat, 
in ſome way or another, the ſcenery 
may be happily adapted to it: there 

are ſome ſituations, indeed, ſo very 
untoward, that ſcarce any remedy 
can be applied: as when the front 


of a houſe immediately urges on a 


riſing ground. But ſuch awkward 
fituations are rare; and in general, 


the variety of landſcape i 1s ſuch, that 


it may almoſt always be brought, in 
one form or another, to ſerve the 
purpoſes of beauty. The many im- 


provements of the ingemiou⸗ Mr. 


Vor. X. 


- At 
the ſeat of the late Mr. Bilſon Legge, 


gradually lefs : p 
is connected with the country, 
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Brown, in various parts of England, 
bear witneſs to the truth of theſe 
obſervations.— The beauty however 


of park ſcenery is undoubtedly t 
diſplayed on a varied ſurface 


where the ground ſwells, and falle 
where hanging lawns, ſcreened with 


wood, are connected with vallies— 
and whets one part 1s continually | 


playing in contraſt with another, 


As the park is an appendage of 
the houſe, 1 it follows that it ſhould. 
participate of its neatneſs and ele- 

ance, Nature, in all her great | 


walks of landſcape, obſerves this 


accommodating rule. She ſeldom 
paſſes abruptly from one mode of 
ſcenery to another ; but generally 
connects different ſpecies of land- 


ſcape by ſome third ſpecies, which 


participates of both. A mountai- 
nous country rarely finks immedi- 
ately into a level one: the {wellings 
and heavings of the earth grow 
thus as the houſe 


through the medium of the park, 
the park ſhould partake of the neat- 
neſs of the one, and FO the Ng 7 
the other.“ 

« Having thus conſidered various 
kinds of woody ſcenery, and traced 
the peculiar beauty of each, we pro- 


ceed next to the fore, which in a 


manner comprehends them all, 
There are few extenſive foreſts, 


which do not contain, in ſome part 6 
or other, a ſpecimen of every ſpe- 


cies of woody landſcape. The wild 


foreſt view, indeed, differs eſſenti- 


ally from the embelliſhed one; 


though ſometimes we find even the 
foreſt-lawn in a poliſhed ſtate, when 

browzed by deer into a fine turf, 
and ſurrounded by ſtately woods. 
Beauty, however, 1s not the charac- 


teriſtic of 


the foreſt ; ; its peculiar 
ditingion 
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diſtinction is grandeur and dignity, foreft Jaws, will however vaturally 


'The ſcenes we have hitherto con- 
ſidered, are all within the reach of 
art; and in fact have all been the 

objects of improvement. But the 
foreſt diſdains all human culture: 
on it the hand of nature is only im- 
preſſed. The foreſt, like other 
beautiful ſcenes, pleaſes the gez but 


its great effect is to roche the imagi-. 


zation. 
The word fret me e ſug- 
geſts the idea of a continued uninter- 


eepted track of woody country, But 


foreſts in general are much more 
varied. They conſiſt indeedof tracks 
of woody country; but theſe tracks 
are, at the ſame time, intermixed 
with patches of paſturage, which 
commonly bear the {ame proportion 
to the woods of the foreft, which 


lawns do to the clumps of a park. 5 


Theſe intermingled ſcenes of wood 
and paſturage are again divided 
from other intermuxtures 


are ſometimes bounded by a naked 
line of horizon; but more fre- 
quently ſkirted with wood. This 
intermixture of wood and paſturage, 
with large ſeparations of heath, 


give a variety to the foreſt, which 


a boundleſs continuance of woody 
ſcenery could not exhibit : though it 
muſt be acknowledged, that in many 
foreſts, and eſpecially in New Foreſt, 
_ theſe tracks of heathy country are 

often larger, than pictureſque beau- 
dy requires. 


Having given this general idea of 


the {pecies of country which I mean 

t treat of under the idea of a foreſt, 
I ſhall proceed to particulars. Let 
me juſt recall to the reader's me- 


mory, what was obſerved before, 


that all great ævoode, diverſified as 
foreſts are, though not properly de- 
aquinated erg, as not ſubject to 


invade their receſſes. 
their nature, are woods ab origine, not 


of the 
ſame kind, by wide heaths, Which 


elt and increaſe. 


fall under the deſcription of fore! 
ſcenery. 


The foreſt, under the divifion 


of wood, paſturage, and heath, pre- 
ſents itſelf to us as a pictureſque 


object, in a double view, —as the 


ſcenery of a fore ground, and as the 


ſcenery of a diſtance; in both views 
it is equally an object of pictureſque 


beauty: but as its effects are different 


in each, I ſhall endeavour to deli. 


neate their reſpective beauties. | 
When we ſpeak of foreſt ſcenery, 
as a fore ground, we mean the ap- 


pearance, which 1ts woods preſent, 
when we approach their ſkirt, or 
Foreſts, in 


newly planted ; but natural wood:, 


fet apart for the purpoſes of ſhelter- 


ing and ſecuring game. he 


trees, therefore, of which theſe na- 
tural woods are compoled, conſiſt of 


all ages, and ſizes, from the anclen: 
fathers of the foreſt: to the ſcion 
and the ſeedling. 
in that wild, diſordered mm 
which nature preſcribes; a the 


root caſually runs, which rows 


the ſcion; or as the ſeed, or xcorn, 
finds 11. and room to eſtabliſh it⸗ 
But though the 
richneis of the ſcenery depends 
greatly on this multifarious mixture, 

which maſſes and fills up all the 
various combinations, yet the molt 


ancient trees of each ſpecies are the 


glory of tylvan landſcape. Young 


trees, though even in diſtant views 


inferior to old, will however in that 
ſituation exhibit a better appearance. 
than on the ſpot ; where no fore: 


ſcenery can fill the eye, without 2 


proper aſſemblage of ſuch trees, *? 
have ſeen ages paſled over them! 
theſe form thoſe bold and roug! 


exhi ibitions, in which the pride and 
dignity 


They grow alſo 


ACCOUNT 
dignity of />re/? views conſiſt. We 
have already obſerved, that the 


wild and rough parts of nature pro- 
duce the ſtrongeſt effects on the 


imagination; and we may add, : : f 
the invention of the painter may 
form a compoſit ion more agreeable 


they are the only objects in land- 
ſcapes, which pleaſe the pictureſque 
eye. Every thing trim, and ſmooth, 


and neat, affects it coolly. Pro- 


priety brings us to acquieſce in the 
elegant and well- adapted embelliſh- 


ments of art; but the painter, who 


ſhould introduce them on canvas, 
_ would be characterized as a man 
void of taſte, and utterly unacquaint- 
ed. with the objects of pictureſque 
ſelection. Such are the great ma- 
terials, which we expect to find in 
the ſkirts, and internal parts of the 
foreſt—-treces of every kind, but 
particularly the oldeſt and rougheſt 
of each. We examine next the de 
of ſcenery which reſults from their 
combinations, os 


In ſpeaking of the glen, we ob- 


ſerved that the principal beauty of 


it, aroſe from thoſe little openings, 
or glades, with which it commonly 
abounds, It is thus in the foreſt 
woods. The great beauty of theſe 


_ cloſe ſcenes ariſes from the openings 
and receſſes, which we find among 
them. . : 

By this I do not mean the /awzs, 
and paſturage, which 1 mentioned as 


one of the great diviſions of foreſt 


ſcenery; but merely thoſe little 
openings among the trees, which 
are produced by various circum- 


ſtances. A ſandy bank, or a piece 
of rocky ground, may prevent the 
contiguity of trees, and ſo make an 


opening; or a tree or Wo may have 


been blaſted, or have been cut 


down; or, what is the happieſt of all 
circumſtances, a winding road may 
run along the wood. — The ſimple 
idea Which is varied through all 
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theſe little receſſes, is the exhibi- 
tion of a few trees, juſt ſeen behind 
others. The varieties of this mode 
of ſcenery, ſimple as it is, are inti- 
nite, Nature is wonderfully fertile; 


to the rules of his art, than nature 
commonly produces; but no inven- 
tion can reach the varieties of par- 
ticular object.“ 
Remarks on Foreſt Scenery, 
Vol. i. p. 184 and p. 209. 


— 6?2ñ½⁵  , ann 7 „ 


From Ambleſide we ſet out for 


Keſwick, whichis about 18 miles far- 


ther north. We were now about to 


enter the middle, and moſt formi- 
dable part, of thatvaſt chain of mcun- 
tains, which I bare before mention- 


ed, as the barrierbetuween Cumber- 
land and Weſtmorland; ard which 
_ promiſed, from a diſtant view, to 


preſent ns with a great variety of 


very grand ſcenery. Our morning's 
voyage on the imooth expanſe of the 


Jake aided our preſent expedition 
with all the powers of contraſt. 

But before we enter theſe majeſ- 
tic ſcenes, it may be neceſtary ta 
premiſe a diſtinction between a 
Jeene of mountain, and a mountain 
JJ) 
Mountainous countries moſt com- 
monly preſent only the former. The 


objects are grand, but they are 


huddled together, confuſed, without 
connection; and the painter confi- 
ders them only as Hudies, and forms 


them into pictures by 7: agirary 
combination s. %% h tpoes 
We ſometimes, however, ſee a 
mountainous country in which na- 
ture itſelf hath made theſe beautiful 
combinations - here one | art re- 
| lates to another, and the effect of a 


whole is produced, This is What I 


| call a mouzten ſcent. 
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Of this latter kind is almoſt the 
whole road between Ambleſide and 
Keſwick. The mountains are na- 
turally combined into ſcenes, which 
if not in all parts purely pictureſque, 
are in all parts marked with the 


great lines of compoſition ; . tho? 


often on too wide a ſcale for imita- 
tion. 5 fo . 
The firſt object of our attention, 
on leaving Ambleſide, was Rydal 
hall, the ſeat of Sir Michael le 
Fleming. It ſtands on a riſing lawn; 
on the north and eaſt it is ſhelter- 
tered by lofty mountains. In front, 
towards the ſouth, it commands a 
noble diſtance, conſiſting of the ex- 
tenſive vale of Windermere, bound- 
ed by the lake. The mountains, 


on the north, called Rydal-cragg, 


riſing cloſe behind the houſe, is high 


and rocky. That on the eaſt is of 


inferior ſize, but is covered with 
wood. Between theſe mountains runs 
a narrow, woody valley, through 


which a conſiderable ftream, falling 


down a quick deſcent, along a rocky 
channel, forms a ſucceſſion of cai- 
-"Cades. - | 3 
One of theſe, though but a minia- 
ture, is fo beautiful both in itſelf 
and its accompaniments, as to de- 
ſerve particular notice—it 1s ſeen 
from a ſummer-houſe, before which 
its rocky cheeks, circling on each 
ſide, form a little area, appearing 
through a window like a picture in 
a frame. The water falls within a 
few yards of the eye, which bein 
rather above its level has a long 
perſpective view of the ſtream, as it 


| Hurries from the higher grounds, 


- tumbling, in various little breaks, 
through its rocky channel, darken- 
ed with thicket, till it arrive at the 

edge of the precipice before the 
window, from whence it ruſhes into 
the baſon, which is formed by na- 


ture jn the native rock. The dark 
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colour of the ſtone, taking ſtill à 
deeper tinge from the wood, which 


hangs over it, ſets off to wonderful 
advantage the ſparkling luſtre of the 
ſtream, and produces an uncommon 
effect of light: it is this effect, 
indeed, from which the chief beauty 


of the ſcene ariſes. In every repre- 


ſentation, truly pictureſque, the 
ſhage ſhould greatly overbalance the 
light. The face of nature, under 


the glow of noon, has rarely this 
beautiful appearance. The artiſt 


generally courts her charms in a 
morning or evening hour, when the 


ſhadows are deep and extended, and 


when the ſloping ſun-beam affords 
rather a catching, than a glaring 
light. In this little exhibition we 
had an admirable idea of the magi- 
cal effect of light, pictureſquel) 
A : 

On leaving Rydal, we entered a 


vaſt chaſm between mountains, 


which may be properly called a por- 
tal to the ſcenes we approached. 
On paſſing it, we were preſented 


with a grand ſcene of mountains, 
adorned by a lake called Rydal |} 
water, on the left; not indeed 
adequate to the preatneſs of the | 


ſurrounding objects, but of ſuch 
beauty as immediately to fix the 
eye. In the midſt of it is a rocky 


iſland, covered with wood—the | 
little river Rotha, winding round 
a promontory, enters it on the 
"north. © ly: | 


Leaving theſe ſcenes, we aſcend- 


ed a very ſteep hill; from the 
ſummit of which was diſplayed a 


proſpect of deſolation in a very dig- 
nified form: it was an amphithea- 
tre of craggy mountains, which ap- 
peared to {weep round a circum- 
ference of at leaſt thirty mues; 
tho? in fact, perhaps, it did not in- 
clude half that ſpace z but gre?! 
objeRs naturally form a wide 2 
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of menſuration—the ſoul involun- 
tarily ſhuddered at the firſt aſpect of 


ſuch a ſcene. At the diſtant part of 
it lay Graſmer- lake, which being ſo 


far removed from the eye ſeemed 


only a bright {pot at the bottom of 
the mountains. 

To this lake the road directly led. 
A nearer approach preſented us with 
ſome beautiful views on its banks ; 
though on the whole its principal 
merit conſiſted in refreſhing the eye 


with a ſmooth expanſe of water, in 


the midſt of ſuch a variety of rough 
mountain ſcenery. As we ſkirted 


its limits, it ſeemed larger than that 


of Rydal; and though it appeared 
like a ſpot at a diſtance, became 
now the principal feature of this 
vaſt vale. 


From hence the road led us into 
another amphitheatre, wild, and 
former; but 


immenſe like the 
varied greatly in the ſhapes of the 
mountains, which were here more 


broken and irregular; ſhooting in 
many places into craggy ſummits : 


and broken points, 


And yet even theſe wild ſcenes, 


covered as they are with craps, 
and ſcarce furniſhing the leaft tint 
of vegetation, are ſubject to rights, 

for which none but the hard inhabi- 
tant would think it worth his while 
to contend. You ſee every where 
their bare and barren ſides marked 
with partition walls—ſtones without 


mortar, laid upon each other, croſſ- 


ing at right angles, and running 
down keeps, and along precipices, 
where the eye can ſcarce conceive 


that they have any foundation. All 


theſe partitions of deſolation, as they 
may be called, have their inhabi. 
tants; 
lunted ſheep, which picking the 
meagre tufts of graſs which grow 
er the teltered hides of crags 


mountain. 


had left, 
view, which wholly filled the imagi- 


mountains. 


each maintaining a fe- 
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and ſtones, earn, like their owner, a 
hard ſubliſtence. | 
At the concluſion of this immenſe 
amphitheatre, into which we laſt 
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entered, we found an exit equal to 


the ſcene, — another grand moun- 
tain-gap, or portal, through Which 
the road carried us up another ſt-ep 
At the top we pauſed, 
and looking back on the ſcenes we 
were preſented with a 


nation. It was a re:ro/ped of the 


amphitheatre we had paſſed; but in 


a ſtile ſtill grander, than the proſpect 
of it. It was more ſtrongly marked 
with the great lines of compoſition; 
and was, of courſe, more a whole. 
A wide vale, thrown by perſpec- 


tive into a circular form, lay be- 
fore the eye. 


Here alſo the diſtant 
part ſeemed occupied by the lake 
of Graſmer ; but a greyiſh miſt left 
the idea ambiguous: beyond the 
lake aroſe various mountains, which 
bounded it; and ſtill beyond theſe 
appeared the blue heads of other 
Thoſe which formed 
=o {ide ſcreens of the vale, advanc- . 
forward from the diſtant moun- 
tain beyond the lake, approachedthe 


eye in a grand ſweep, by the eaſy 


gradations of perſpective. The pro- 


montorièes and receſſes of the mere 


removed parts were marked with a 
faint ſhadow, till, by degrees, both 


the fide ſcreens, growing boldly on 
the eye, were loſt behind the two 
cheeks of the craggy portal, which, 


with the road between them, formed 


à fore- ground equal, to the ſcene. 


The whole view 1s intirely of the 


| horrid kind. Not a tree appeared to 


add the leaſt chearfulneſs to it. 
With regard to the adorning of 

ſuch a ſcene with figures, nothing 

could ſuit it better than a groupe of 


banditti: of all the icencs 1] ever 


law. a 
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faw, this was moſt adapted to the 
perpetration of fome dreadfal deed. 
The imagination can hardly avoid 
conceiving a band of robbers, lurk- 
ing under the ſhelter of ſome pro- 
jecting rock; and expecting the 
traveller as he approaches ang the 
valley below.“ 
Ober vation relative to picku- 


re/que, made in the year 772 2, 
* 159. vol. i. 


ec From Loch 3 we continued 


_ eur runte northward, through a coun- 


try of little curioſity. About eight 
miles before we reach Perth, we 
have a noble view, from the higher 
grounds, of an extenſive vale, the 
fertile country of Strathern; through 
which the river Erne appears, wind- 


ing with many a meander, till it 


enters the Tay. This vale extends 
at leaſt ag miles; and the eye 
commands it from end to end. 
Of the beautiful ſituations it affords, 
great advantage hath been taken by 
the gentlemen of the Ae eee 
' You ſee it in many parts marked 
with diſtant plantations z and can 
often diſtinguiſn the buildings, of 
which theſe plantations ate the ap- 
pendages. Far to the weſt ſtands 
Drummond-caſtle, once the re- 
ſidence of the earls of Perth now 


an ill-fated, forſaken manſion— In 
an oppoſite direction, beyond the 


Erne, yoa diſtinguiſh a rich ſcene of 
plantation. There the earl of Kin- 


noul has extended his wood on 


every ſide. You may yet diſtin- 
guiſh Duplin caſtle riſing among 


them, but ſoon the woods will to- 


tally obicare 1 it. In its neighbour- 


hood was fought the celebrated bat- 
tle of Doplin, i in which the family 
of Hay, like the Roman Fabii, were 


almoſt cut off to a man. From a 
paſlage 1 in Claudian one would ſup- 
pole the Erne to have been often 
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before dyed with blood Scotorum 
cumulos flevit glacialis Jerne. 


more remote. It eafily diſtinguiſhes 
where that river, at the end of 


| have had a beautiful effect; and 45 


Beyond the vale of Erne, which 
13 a much richer landicape, than 13 
commonly found in Scotland, the 
eye is ſtill carried into a diſtance 


the vale, enters the Tay, which is 
now a grand eſtuary, and 1s one of 
the principal features of the view. 
You trace it, if the day be clear, as 
far as Dundee; where making a 
{ſudden turn it retreats behind the 
higher grounds: this whole vaſt diſ. 
tance, both of Strathern, and of the 
vale of Tay, is bounded by moun- . 
tains, as the Scotch views in gene- 
ral are, which add both ornament 4 
and dignity to them. | 
We did not however ſee this had: 
ſcape with full advantage. The 
day was clear, and a noon-tide 
ſua, in all its dazzling brightneſs, 
had ſpread over it all that profu- 
ſion of light which is fo unfavour- 
able to landſcape. A perpendicu- 
lar ray ſcarce allowed the exiſtence 
of ſhade; whereas, to give the land- 
ſcape its full advantage, the ſhadow, 
not the light, ſhould have prevailed : 
the mountains particuiarly ſhould 
have been in ſhade. In almot all 
caſes the darkened mountain makes 
the moſt reſpectful figure, except 
perhaps, when under a morning or 
evening ſun, you wiſh to tip its pro- 
minent Knolls with light. Under 
the ſhadow of the mountains a gentle 
light, ſpreading into the vale, would 


wo” e „ „„ mw 


it decayed, it might have marke ed 
two or chree objects with ſplendour, 
to carry on the idea to the end of the 
ſcene. 

We did not enter Strathern ; - but 
lett it on the right, and made to- 
wards the mountains of Moncrief. 


From theſe heights we had a re- 
| troſpect 
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troſpe& of the ſame ſcenes, only 


more extended. The vale of Erne, 
which lay before to the north, was 
now removed to the ſouth, but un- 


der this different aſpect had ſtill a 
at leaſt, it was ſo 


better effect; 
much better enlightened, when we 
now ſaw it, that it appeared to 
much greater advantage. In an- 
other direction, the eye extended 
over the rich plains of Gowry, and 
the frith of Tay, even to its Jae 
tion n with the gcean. 


— 


| 3 Hitory N Mukic, from the 


earlieſt ages to the preſent period. By 
Charles Burney, Mu/. D. F. K. 8. 


in LO volumes, 4/0. 
HE firſt lus of this N 


by Aber een. in the year 1776; 
and when we conſider the extent of 
the undertaking, the variety of the 
materials to be conſulted, collected, 
and arranged, and the critical ac- 


curacy of the execution, we cannot. 


be ſurprized at the length of time, 
which has been found neceſſary to 
bring it to its preſent tate of per- 
fection. 


The general plan of the work 


may be collected from the following 
paſſages, taken from the preface 
to the firſt volume: —“ With re- 
ſpect to the preſent work, there 
may, perhaps, be many readers, 
who wiſh, and expect to find 1n it 
a deep and well- digeſted treatiſe on 
the theory and practice of muſic: 
while others, leſs eager after ſuch 


information, will be ſeeking for 


mere amuſement in the narrative. 
I wiſh it had been in my plan and 


power fully to ſatisfy either party; 


but a hiſtory is neither a body of 
laws nor a novel. I have 4 


together theory and practice, facts 
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and explanations, incidents, cauſes, 
conſequences, conjectures, and con- 
feſſions of ignorance, juſt as the ſub- 


ject produced them. Many new 


materials, concerning the art of mu- 


fic in the remote times cf which 
this volume treats, can hardly be 
expected. The collecting into one 


Point the molt intereſting circum- 


ſtances relative to its practice and 
profeſſors; its connection with reli- 
gion, with war, with the ſtage, with 


public feſtivals and private amuſe- 
ments, have principally employed 


me : and as the hiſtorian of a great 


and powerful empire marks its li- 
mits and reſources, its acquiſitions 


and loſſes, its enemies and allies, 


I have endeavoured to point out the 
boundaries of muſic, and its in- 


fluence on our paſſons; its early 
borate work was publiſhed 


ſubſerviency to Poetry 3 its ſetting 


up a ſeparate intereli, and after- 


viards aiming at indeperdance; the 


| heroes who have fought its battles, 


and the victories they have obtain- 
T6. 


It was my intention, when'l firſt 
entered upon this work, to trace the 


genealogy of muſic in a right line, 


without either meddling with the 
collateral branches of the family, or 
violating the reverence of antiquity. 


| wiſhed and determined to propor- 
tion my labour to my powers; and 


1 was unawares ſeduced into a 
courſe of reading and conjecture, 
upon matters beyond the reach of 
human ken, by the chief ſubject of 
my enquiries being ſo extenſively 
diffuſed through all the regions of 
literature, and all the ages of the 


world. I found ancient muſic fo 
intimately connected with poetry, 


mythology, government, manners, 


and ſciences in general, that wholly 
to ſeparate it from them, ſeemed to 


me like taking a ſingle figure out 
„ . 
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of a groupe in an hiſtorical picture, 


or a ſingle character out of a drama, 


of which the propriety depends 
upon the dialogue and the incidents, 


If therefore a number of figures ap- 


| pear in the back-ground, I hope 
they will give velie,, and ſomewhat 


keep off the dryneſs and fatigue, 


which a ſimple ſubje& in a long 


work, or a ſingle figure if often re- 


peated, though in different points 
of view, is apt to produce.“ 


muſic, which occupies the whole 
of the firſt volume, we have a 


very learned and ingenious difſer- 


tation ox the muſic of the an- 
cients,” in general, The ſtudy 


of ancient muſic he juſtly conſiders 


as the bulineſs of an antiquary 


more than of a muſician z and he 


thinks it perhaps a fortunate cir- 


cumſtance for modern muſic, that 
the ancient is loſt, We cannot 


however entirely concur with him 
In this opinion. His argument, 
that it might not have ſuited the 


genius of our language, and might 


yet have tied us down to prece- 


drawn from modern latinity, is 
_ evidently inconcluſive, With re- 


. gard to its merits, there is doubt- 


leſs, from the obſcurity in which 
the ſubject is 


accounts handed down to us by 


their muſic, and of the extraordina- 


ry effects produced by it, with the 
mplicity and weakneſs of their in- 
ſtruments, as repreſented in ancient 


ſculpture, appears to be inſuper- 


able. And, upon the whole, the 
reader will perhaps be diſpoſed to 
fall in with Dr. Burney in the opi- 


nion he endeavours to ekabliſh in the 


| of the ancients. 
dent, as well as the illuſtration 


| involved, much 
room for heſitation and diſtruſt. 
The difficulty of reconciling the 


10th ſection, which treats expreſs. 
ly of the effects of the ancient 
muſic, and in which he has cri- 
tically examined ſome of the moſt 
celebrated inſtances that are re- 
corded, viz. that after rejecting 
what 1s evidently fabulous and ex- 

travagant, much of what remains 
is to be attributed to various con- 
comitant cauſes, which the circum- 
ſtances of the ſtory itſelf will, in 


_ almoſt every caſe, evidently point 
Prefixed to the hiſtory of Egyp- = 
tian, Hebrew, Greek, and Roman 


out. KY ME ne} 
The diſſertation is divided into 
ten ſections. The firſt treats of the 
notation or tablature of ancient 


muſic, including its ſcales, inter- | 


vals, ſyſtems, and diagram. The 
ſecond, of the three genera, diato- 


nic, chromatic, and enharmonic, 
The third, of the modes. The fourth, 
of mutations. The fifth, of melo- 


poeia. The ſixth, of rhythm. The 


ſeventh, of the practice of melo- 


poeia, with examples. 'The eighth, 
whether the ancients had counter- 


5 point, or muſic in parts. The ninth, 
of dramatic muſic. The tenth, of 


the effects attributed to the muſic 


In the ſeventh ſection the reader. 


is preſented with a copy of the ori- 
ginal manuſcript of the three 
hymns, publiſhed at the end of the 


Oxtord edition of Aratus, in 1672, 
with the Greek muſical characters 


or notes to which they were ſung ; 


the ſame muſic, in equivalent mo- 
dern notes, and an Engliſh tran{la- 

tion of each hymn; which the reader 
will find, together with other ſelec- 
tions from this work, at the end of 
our poetical article, -- | 
In the chapter concerning Egyp- 


tian muſic, we have the following 


acceunt, accompanied with an en- 
graving, of a muſical inſtrument of 
two ſtrings, with a neck to it, taken 
from one of the obeliſks weer, 

| rom 


© COUNT 
| from Egypt by Auguſtus Cæſar, 


and ſuppoſed to have been erected 


at an by Seſoſtris. 
This inftrument,”” he obſerves, 


1 e a particular deſcription, 
not only from its great antiquity, but 


from its form; for, by having 
been furniſhed with a neck, though 
it had but two ſtrings, it was capa- 


ble of producing from them K 


great number of notes; for in- 
ſtance, if theſe two ſtrings were 
tuned fourths to each other, they 


would furniſh that ſeries of ſounds 


which the ancients call a heptachord, 
conſiſting of two conjunct tetrachords, 


as B, << e. E, f, g, a; and if the 
ſtrings of this inſtrument, like 
| thoſe of the calaſcione, were tuned 


| fifths, they would produce an octave, 
or two disjunct tetrachords; an ad- 


vantage which none of the Grecian 


inſtruments ſeem to have poſſeſſed 
for many ages after this column 

was erected. Indeed I have never 
yet been able todiſcover, in any re- 
mains of Greek ſculpture, an inſtru- 
ment furniſned with a neck; and 
father Montfaucon ſays, that in ex- 


amining the repreſentation of near 


five hundred Iyres, harps, and ci- 


tharas, he never met with one in 


which there was any contrivance for 
ſhortening ſtrings during the time 
of performance, as by a NECK and 
finger- board. 


his 8 . 1s not 
only a proof that muſic was culti- 


vated by the Egyptians in the moſt 
remote antiquity z but that they 
had diſcovered the means of extend- 
ing their ſcale, and multiplying 
the ſounds of a few ſtrings by the 


moſt ſimple and commodious ex- 


pedients.”” | 

We have next a 
the celebrated Theban harp of 
Mr. Bruce, in a letter from that 
gentleman to the author, in which 


— ths of 
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he has added an account of ſeveral 


other inſtruments diicovered by 


him in his journey to the foun- 


tains of the Nile. 
The hiſtory of Hebrew muſic 
contains an account of the ſeve- 


ral muſical inſtrumeats mentioned 
in the Bible, and particularly in 


the book of Pſalms ; together with 


an explanation of the titles pre- 
fixed to ſeveral of the Pſalms, and 
other muſical terms tbat occur in 


them. To theſe are added ſeve- 
ral chants to the Pſalms, as prac- 


tiled by the modern German and 


Spaniſh Jews, 


The hiſtory of Greek anche: is 
divided into fix chapters. The 


firſt treats of muſic in Greece dur- 
ing the reſidence of pagan di- 
vinities of the firſt order upon 
earth. The fecond, during that of 
the terreſtrial or demi- gods. The 
third, is concerning the muſic of 


heroes and heroic times, The 


fourth, of the muſic of Greece 
from iba time of Homer, includ- 
ing the mulſical conteſts at the ſe- 
. veral public games. The fifth, of 
ancient muſical ſects, and theories 
of ſound. The ſixth, of the ſcolia, 
or ſongs of the ancient Greeks. 


As the Romans borrowed their 


_ muſic almoſt entirely from Greece, 


and that too at a late period, the 


account of it is compriſed within a 
very ſmall compaſs. At the end of 


this volume are added a few reflex- 


ions upon the conſtruction and uſe 
of ſome particular muſical inſtru- 
ments of antiquity; together with 
three plates, in which their forms | 
are delineated. 


The ſecord volume commences 
with an account of the introduc- 
tion of muſic into the church, and 
of its progreſs there previous to 
the time of Guido. Our author 
proves, from various authorities, the 
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uſe of muſic by the primitive 


Chriſtians, even before churches 


were built, or their rb eſta- 


bliſhed by law. 
« With reſpect to the muſic that 


was firſt uſed by the Chriſtians, or 


efta>lifhed in the church by the firſt 
emperors that were firſt converted, 
as no ſpecimens remain, it is dif- 
ficult to determine of what kind 
it was. That ſome part of the ſa- 


cred muſic of the Apoſtles, and 


their immediate ſucceſſors, in Pa- 
leſtine and the adjacent countries, 


may have been ſuch as was uſed 


by the Hebrews, particularly in 


chanting the pfalms, is probable ; 


but it is no leſs probable that the 
muſic of the hymns which were firſt 


received in the church, wherever 


paganiſm had prevailed, reſembled 


that which had been many ages uſed 
in the temple worſhip of the Greeks 


and Romans. Of this, the verſifi- 
cation of thoſe hymns affords an in- 
diſputable proof, as it by no means 
re{embles that of the Pſalms, or of 
any other Hebrew poetry. And 
examples may be found in the bre- 


viaries, miſſals, and antiphonaries, 
ancient and modern, of every ſpe- 
cies of verſification which has been 
practiſed by the Greek and Latin 
Poets, particularly the lyric; ſuch 


as the Alemann, Alcaic, Sapplncy 


Kc. 


% Father Meneſtrier conjectures, 


with great appearance of truth, that 
the manner of reading and ſinging 
in the church, was taken from the 
public theatres, which were fill 
open when chanting was eſtabliſhed; 
and the paſſion of our Saviour being 
a kind of rragedy, it is very proba- 


ble, that in ſinging it to the people, 
the prieſt imirated the melody of 
tragedy; whence the cuſtom was 


; amrodneed of performing the maſs 


lowing heads: — gammut; 
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by different perſons and in different 
tones. It is certain, at leaſt, that 
the moderns have taken their ideas 
of tragedy from religious myſte- 
raes:”* 

Our author then proceeds to give 
an account of the ſpecific difference 
between the Ambroſian and Gre- 
gorian chant ; after which is given 


an ample account and explanation 


of the ſinging clefs and muſical 
Characters of the middle ages. This 


is followed by a ſhort account of 

modern Greek mutic, and its no- 

tation, and of the eftabliſhment _ 
of church muſic in England and 
France. The organ, the uſe of 
which 1s traced up as high as the 
Emperor Julian the Apoſtate, ap- 
pears to have been commonly. uled 


in churches and convents ſome time 


before the end of the tenth century. 

The ſecond chapter contains an 
account of the invention of coun- 
terpoint, and of the ſtate of muſic 


from the time of Guido to the 


formation of the time - table. In 
this part of his work, the author 
has endeavoured- to aſcertain with 


greater preciſion than had been 


done before, the inventions of that 
celebrated monk, and the true li- 
mits of the improvements for which 
modern muſic is indebted to him, 
Theſe he conſiders under the fol- 
lines and 
clefs; the harmonic hand ; hexa- 


chords and Glemniſations.: points, 


counterpoint, diſcant, and organi- 
zing; and the polyple Crum or 


ſpinet. 


Ihe firſt appears to have bee 

undoubtedly the invention of Gui- 
do; and though parallel lines 
were of higher antiquity, yet he 
firſt eſtabliſned the regular ſtaff of 
four lines, aud ſuggeſted the uſe of 


lines and ſpaces fogetber, and con- 


ſequent) 


deſerves. 
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foquently of clefs. The harmonic. 
hand, and hexachords or ſolemniſa- 
tion, are evidently parts of the ſame 


ſy!tem; and though Dr. Burney | 


is of opinion that this {ſyſtem 
is not wholly developed in the 
writings of Guido, yet as the 1n- 
vention is aſcribed to him by co- 
temporary writers, he conſiders him 
as fully entitled to all the praiſe it 
| Gur author has here ad- 

ded an account of the ſeveral at- 
tempts that have ſince been made 
to augment the number of {yllables 
in ſolemniſation, in order to furniſh 


a diſtin name for every accidental 


flat and ſharp. 
With reſpect to counterpoint; he 


obſerves, that it does not appear, 


from the few ipecimens given in the 
Micrologus of Guido, that prac- 
\ tical harmony, ſuch as is new un- 


derſtood by harmony in different 
parts, had made any conſiderable 


advances towards periection when 
that tract was Written; and that 
ſuch attempts at . ous. har- 
mony as he has exhibited, are 
to be found in treatiſes that have 


been preſerved of much earlier writ- 


ers. — Of theſe, of the introduction 


of the organ, and the progreis of 
deſcant or organizing plain Chant, 


an ample detail is given. 
The third chapter treats ** of the 


formation 0 ORs time- table, and of 
the tate of muſic from that di- 


covery till the middle ot the four- 
teenth century.“ Notwitnitanaing 
the benefit conferred on muſic by 
the invention of a time-tabl-, which 
extended the limits of ingenuity 
and contrivance to the utmoit verge 
of imagination, nothing 1s Known 
with certainty concerning its author, 
John de Murs, to whom the ho- 
nour is uſually aſcribed, mentions 


Franco as the inventor of the fin 


gures of the cantus merterablles z) 


the firſt approved writer 
ſured muſic ; 
given us an analyfis of his celebrat- 


invention of the 


„ | 13% 
the TUtUue meiodiées © 
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and Franco himſelf, in bis treatiſe 


on meaiured mulic, acknowledges 


% that he has not ſcrupled to intert. 
what others before bim bad ſaid well 
on the ſubje&t.” He was however 
on mea- 
and our author has 


ed treatiſe, 


The to!lowing chapter treats 1 of 


the origin of modern languages, 


to which written melody and har 
mony were firſt applied; and of the 
general ſtate of mulic till the in- 
vention of printing, about the your = 
14509 
Our author obſerves that; « during 
near two centuries 


arrangement of the ſcale, and the 
time- table, no 
TEMNants Or TC 


FTroubadours Or 
Ang thou, in 


the: 


| Mo 
poets. the fſiinple 


tunes which have been preſerved of 


theſe bards, no time is marked, 


and but little variety of notacion 
appears, yet It. is not difficult 
to diſcover in them germs of 


| of F rance 

Italy. Ot cheſe the moſt ancy ent that 
our author has been ale to diicover, 
are iome ſtanzas written by Anielm 
Faidit ** 1 raubadòur, upon the 


de:. rt! 
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are preſeiv-d in the Vatican, and, 


together with a fac ſimile of the 


muſical note, and the ſame. me- 
lody, WIN a baie in mode rn notes, 
are bere nlertes. 
the antient French [01125 and mu- 


4 1 


e, Re has given two old chants for 
the feaſts of St. Stephen and St. 


John; the caagion de Roland, an 
od military ſong; and three ſongs 
of the Chatelain de Coucy, written 
and ſet about the year 1190. We 


alio two ſongs, the compa- 
I hibaut king of Navarre, 
Who 


ſition of © 


after Guido's 


cords of ſecular: mu- 
fic can be found, except thoſe of 
Provengal 


and. 


aof our-Richard the Firſt, which. 


As (pecimens of - 
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century, and ſhew that vocal melody 


| has remained nearly ſtationary in 
France ever ſince the former pe- 
riod. 


With reſpect to the muſic of the 


middle ages in Italy, he ſays, that 
the moſt ancient melodies he was 
able to find, which had originally 
been ſet to Italian words, were in a 
collection of Laude Sptrituale, pre- 
ſerved at Florence. 
the performance of theſe religious 
poems was inſtituted there ſo early 
as the year 1318, and ſtill ſubſiſts. 
Of theſe ſacred ſongs a ſpecimen 
is given, from which it appears that 
they are little more than chants, 
and without baſe. Sufficient proofs, 
our author 1s of opinion, are to be 
found in Petrarch's works of the 
Practice of counterpoint in the four- 
teenth century; and this he further 
confirms by ſeveral paſſages in the 
tales of Boccace. 


A ſociety for 


The hiſtory of Engliſh mindrel- 
ſy comes next in order; but no re- 


mains of our ancient domeſtic ſe- 
_ cular melody, prior to the reign of 
Henry the Fifth, have reached the 
A ſong, compoſed on 
_ occaſion of the battle of. Agincourt, 
is given as the only relick of that 


preſent age. 


period. © The number of tracts that 


were written on the ſubje& of muſic 
beſore the middle of the fifteenth 
century, is however ſo conſiderable, 
as not only to make us believe that 
It was in great favour, but incline 


us to expect more perfection than is 
found in the ſpecimens of compo- 


| ſition that have been preſerved.” — 


Of the moſt valuable of theſe tracts, 
which are for the moſt part inedited, 


Dr. Burney has given a full ac- 


count. Ti deſcriptire long upon 
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who was born at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, which, our 
author obſerves, will remind us of 
many French airs of the preſent 


the approach of ſummer, of about 
this period, beginning, Sumer is # 
cumen in, is recommended to the 
reader's attention, as being tae firſt 
example of counterpoint in ſix parts, 
as well as of canon, fugue or catch, 


that can be produced, and conſe- 
quently as forming an æra in vocal 
harmony. 


In the reign of Edward the Sixth 


the minſtrels of the king were in- 
corporated; and as our author con- 


ceives this to be the origin of thoſe 
muſical eſtabliſhments of the chapel 
royal and king's band, he has given 


us an account of their employment 


and allowances. 

The fifth chapter contains an 
account of the ſtate of muſic from 
the invention of printing till the 


middle of the ſixteenth century, 
including its cultivation in the maſ- 


ſes, motets, and ſecular ſongs of 


that period. Of the labour which 


the author has gone through in this 
part of his undertaking the reader 
may form ſome idea from the fol- 


lowing quotation. Though we are 


arrived at that period when the pro- 
ductions of the preſs will conſider- 


ably diminiſh the labour of re- 


ſearch, yet the difficulty of finding 
materials will be only changed to 
that of ſelection; and the peruſal ot 
old muſic after it 1s found, 1s at- 
tended with much more trouble 
than literary works of an equal an- 
tiquity; for being publiſhed and 
preſerved in fingl/e parts, theſe parts 


mult previouſly be put into ſuch a 
ſtate, that the eye may compare 


their ſeveral relations at one glance; 
or, to uſe the language of mulicians, 
they muſt be /cored, before their 
beauties or defects can be diſcover- 


ed; and this, from the difliculty of 


obſolete notation, and the want of 
bars, is rendered a very flow procels. 


Bat being determined to ſpeab of 
no 
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| no muſic with which I am unac- 


quainted, or of which 1 am unable 


to furniſh ſpecimens, I have tran- 
ſcribed, in paritura or ſcore, many 
volumes, not only of the ſame age, 
but ſometimes of the ſame author, 
in order to ſelect the beft produc- 
tions I am able for my work, or at 
leaſt to qualify myſelf to judge of 
_ compoler's abilities and reſour- 
Of the productions of each 
Period 1 have endeavoured to pro- 
cure examples from the works of 
thoſe who were the chief favourites 


put it into the power of critics in 


compoſition to compare muſical ex- 


cellence, and build their opinions of 


ſuperiority upon the works them 


ſelves, and not upon ſyſtem, conjec- 
ture, or prejudice.” 


Of the early contrapuntiſts on 


the contivent, of whoſe compoſitions 
ſpecimens are given in this chapter, 


there are eight, and the ſame num 
ber of Engliſh, beginning with 


William Newark, and ending with 


Robert Parſons; theſe ſpecimens 


are accompanied with a critical 
analyſis and judgment upon their 
reſpective merits. 

The third volume begins with an 
account of the progreſs of muſic in 
England during the reigns of Henry 
VIII. Edward VI. and Elizabeth, 


With regard to church mulic, 


though it appears to have under- 


gone no other change in the time 


of Henry, than being applied to 
the Englith inſtead of the Latin 
language, yet it was in frequent 
danger, from the fanaticiſm of ſome 
furious reformers, of total abolition. 


Our author has inſerted ſome cu- 


Tious ſpecimens of the violent outcry 
made by the puritans of this and the 
following reigns, againſt this part 
of the church H in which it 
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German reformers. 


is deſcribed as roaring, howling, 
ewhyſtelyng, piping with organs, and 
roſſing about * palms fron one fide of 


the choir to another, with the Spueaking | 


of chanting choiriſters ot; in 
white ſurplices, &C, 


Our author traces the origin of 
metrical pſalmody, as diſtin&t from 
chanting in cathedrals, to the firſt 


By them it 
was brought to England in the reign 


of Edward VI. and ſoon became ge- 
neral, through means of the verſion. 
of Sternhold and Hopkins, Dr. 


of their cotemporaries, in order to Burney is, as might be expected, no 


admirer of this dull, uniſcnous pſal- 
mody, and pleads ſtrongly for the 
admiſſion of a better ſpecies of mu- 
ſic into the ſervice of the church, 


His argument is ſhort and fimple.— 


„Such ſinging,” ſays he, © as is 
cuſtomary in our parochial ſervice, 
gives neither ornament nor dignity 


to the pſalms or portions of ſcrip- 
ture that are drawled out and bawl- 


ed with an unmuſical and unmeaning 
vehemence. It cannot be for the 


ſake of the ſentiments or inſtructions 
which the words contain, theſe are 
better underſtood when read by the 
clergyman and clerk ; and why, af- 


ter being read, they ſhould be ſung, 

unleſs muſic is ſuppoſed to add to 
their energy or embelliſhment, is 
not eaſy to diſcover.” He then pro- 
ceeds to give an account of that ſu- 
perior ſpecies of church muſic, which 
during the reign of Elizabeth was 
cultivated with ſo much ſucceſs by 
Tallis, Bird, and Morley and con- 


cludes with a brief account of the 


fecular vocal and inftrumental muſic 
of the fame period. 


The five following chapters treat 


of the {tate of mulic, during the ſixe 
teenth century, in Italy, Germany, 


France, Spain, and the Netherlands. 
Our limits will not permit us to ac- 


company 
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company this indefatigable hiſtorian 
through the whoie of his laborious 
courſe : we thall therefore content 
ourſelves with remarking, that the 


uſe of dcubie diſcords by Montaverde ; 


of what are now called chromatic 
- paſſages by Orlando di Laſſo; and 

the bold and unexpected modulations 
of Cipriano di Rore, will attract the 
attention of the muſical reader, as 


forming memorable epochs in the 


hiſtory of the art. 
In the ſeventh chapter, our au- 
thor reſumes the hiſtory of the pro- 
greſs of muſic in England, and 
carries it on to the end of the ſeven- 
teentb century. We have here a cu- 
ous and amuſing account of maj7zues, 
which, by the introduction of recita- 
tive, were afterward converted in- 


to the Engliſh opera. Indeed the 


maſque written by Ben Jonſon, and 
performed for the entertainment of 
the French ambaſſador, in 1617, 
was in all its parts a complete 
and genuine opera, Under the ar- 


ticle of wocal chamber muſic, ſe- 


veral ſpecimens are given of the 
madrigals, cannons and catches of 
that period, from a work called 
* Pammelia, or Muſick's Miſcella- 
nie, publiſhed in 1609, and which 


Dr. Burney calls the „primitive 


catch - book.” Inſtrumental mulic 
follows ; in the account of which 
there is a critical examination of 
the merits of the compoſitions of that 
age called fantaſius. Aiter purſu— 
ing his courſe through the reign of 


Charles 1. and the iherrt gui „ OUr 
author gives the following account 


ol che remarkable change which took 
place in the ſtyle of church muſic, 
immediately after the reſtoration. 


It is taken from a curious MS.“ 


written by the Honourable Roger 
North, entitled, Memoirs of Mu- 


ſick.—. The ſtandard of church 


this muſiclan's genius, em 


muſic begun by Mr. Tallis, Mr. Bird 


and others, was continued for ſome 
years after the reſtoration, and all 
compoſers conformed themſelves to 
the pattern which was ſet them. 


His majeſty (Charles II.) who 


was a briſk and airy prince, coming 
to the crown in the flower and vigour 
of his age, was ſoon, if I may ſo ſay, 
tired with the grave and ſolemn way 
which had been eltabliſhed by Tal- 
lis, Bird, and others, and ordered 
the compoſers of his chaple to add 


1ymphomes, &c. with inſtruments, 
to their anthems; and thereupon eſ- 
tabliſhed a ſelect number of his pri- 
vate muſic to play the ſymphony and 


ritornellos which he had appointed. 
The old maſters of muſic, Dr. 


Child, Dr. Gibbons, Mr. Low, &c. 
organiſts to his majeſty, hardly knew 


how. to comport themſelves with 
thoſe new-fangied ways, but pro- 
ceeded in their compoſitions ac- 


cording to the old ſtyle, and therefore 


there are only ſome ſervices and ful! 


anthems of theirs to be found. 


In about four or five years time, 
ſome of the forwardeſt and brightei 


children of the chaple, as Nelham 


Humphrey, John Blow, &c. bega: 


to be matters of the faculty in com. 


poſing ; this his majeſty greatly en- 
couraged, by indulging their youth— 
ful fancies, ſo that every month, a. 


leaſt, they produced ſomething ney 


of this kind. In a few years more, 
ſeveral others educated in the cha- 


pie produced their compoſitions in 


this ſtyle; for otherwiſe it would 
have been all in vain to pleale |: 
TO Soar i oe 

Dr. Burney now mentions the 
particular pleaſure he feels, in being 
arrived at that period of his labours, 
which allows him to ſpeak of Henry 
Purcell, << The unlimited powers Cl 
braced 


ever) 
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every i pecies of compoſition that was 
then known with equal felicity. 
In writing for the church, whether 


he adhered to the elaborate and 


learned ſtyle of his great predeceſ- 
ſors, Tallis, Bird, and Gibbons, in 
which no inſtrument is employed 


are conſtantly moving in fugue, imi- 
tation, or plain counterpoint; or, 
giving way to feeling and imagina- 
tion, adopted the new and expreſ- 
five ſtyle of which he was himſelf 
one of the principal inventors, ac- 
companying the voice parts with in- 


ſtruments, to enrich the harmony, 
_ enforce the melody and mean- 


of the words—he maniteſted 
3 abilities and reſources. In 
compoſitions for the theatre, though 


the colouring and effects of an or- 
cheſtra were then but little known, 
yet as he employed them more than 


his predeceſſors, and gave to the 
voice a melody more intereſting 

impaſſioned than, during the laſt 
century, had been heard in this coun- 


try, or perhaps in Italy itſelf, he 


ſoon became the delight and darling 
of the nation. And in ſeveral ſpe- 
cies of chamber mufic which he at- 
tempted, whether ſonatas for inſtru- 


ments, or odes, cantatas, ſongs, bai.” 


lads, and catches for the voice, he 
o far ſurpaſſed whatever our country 
7s produced, or imported before, 

that all other muſical productions 
ſeem to have been inſtantly conlign- 
ed to contempt or oblivion.” 


To this panegyric he has added 


a minute critical examination of two 
of the moſt excellent productions of 
this favourite compoſer, the Te Deum, 

and Jubilate. The chapter con- 
cludes with an account of the pro- 


| grels of the </s/iz in England, to 


the end of the laſt century. 
The four. ſubſequent chapters are 


| 2galn occupied ia tracing the pro- 


of ſubject; 
g and. 


tion of 
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greſs of muſic upon the continent 
during the ſeventeenth century; of 
theſe the ninth, which treats of the 
progreſs of the violin in Italy, and 
contains a critical account of the 
compoſitions of Corelli and Tartini, 


cannot fail to be highly . 


to the muſical reader. 

The laſt chapter continues the 
hiſtory of church muſic from the 
death of Purcell to our own times; 


and is enriched with criticiſms upon 


the works of Croft, Weldon, Green, 


Borce, Stanley and Nares. 
The fourth volume opens with an 


introductory © Eſſay on the Eupho- 


nia, or Sweetneſs of Languages, and 


their fitneſs ſor Muſic. -The ob- 


ject which the author profeſſes to 
have in view in this diſſertation, is 


* to recommend care to our lyric 
poets in the ſelection and arrange- 
ment of ſyllables, as well as unity 
and attentive obſervance 
to the compoſers who ſet them to 
muſic, not to dwell on harſh, mute, 
naſal, or guttural words, which 
either preclude or vitiate all muſi- 


cal ſound. 


The four firſt chapters of this vo 
W Ws in order, of the inven- 
recitative, and the eſtabliſ 
ment of the muſical drama or opera 


in Italy; of the ſacred muſical dra- 
ma or oraterio; of the chera buffa or 
comic opera and zrtermezzz; and 
. Of cantatas or narrative chamber mu- 
he, Each of Wwe articles is in- 
terſperſed with judicious criticiſms 


upon the compoſers (together with 
ſpecimens of their works) and curi- 
on anecdotes relating to performers, 


o diſtinguiſhed themſelves in theſe 


prod branches of the mukhical art. 
We have alſo, in the firſt chapter, a 
ſhort account of the orig in of the in- 
human prac ice of mutilating chil. 
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In the fifth chapter we have an 
account of attempts at dramatic 
muſic in England, revious to the 
eſtabliſhment of the it alian opera: 
and in the ſixth, a full and ample 
detail of * the origin of the Italian 
opera in England, and of its progreſs 
there, during the preſent century.“ 
'The firſt opera, wholly Italian, in 
poetry, mulic and performance, that 
was exhibited on the ſtage in Eng- 
land, was Amaheide, in the year 1710, 
and is well known from the fine hu- 
mour and raillery in one of the pa- 
pers of the Guardian, to which it 
gave occaſion. 
Towards the latter end of the 
ſame year, Mr. Handel arrived in 
England, and ſoon after produced 


the opera of Rinaldo, the firſt of thir- 


ty-nine, which during a courſe of 


twenty-nine years, he compoſed for 
Of all theſe, in their or- 


the ſtage. 
der of time, Dr. Burney has given us 
a critical analyſis and examination, 
cCharacteriſing the different ſtyles, 


and marking the various degrees of 


excellence and comparative merits 
of the ſeveral compoſitions. This 
part of his work is alſo interſperſed 
with many entertaining anecdotes, 
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relative to the cotemporary muſica! 


compoſers and performers, - 


In 1748, ſeven years after Han- 


del had retired from the orcheftra of 


the Italian opera, a company of co- 
mic fingers was, for the firit time, 
brought over from Italy. The ſub- 


ſequent fortunes of the opera-houſe, 


with hiſtories and characters of the 
favourite performers, are continued 
down to the year 1788 to which is 
added an account of the commemo- 
ration of Handel, in . and the 
following years. 


In the ſeventh chapter, our author 


again returns to the continent, and 


with his uſual hiſtorical minuteneſs, 
and critical judgment, both relate; 
and eſtimates, in this and the four 
following chapters, all the muſical 


events of the preſent century. A 


view of * the general ſtate of mu- 
fic in England during the preſent 


century,“ forms the twelfth and con- 


_ cluding chapter of this elaborate 


work, — “ a work (to finiſh with the 


anthor's own words) that has been 
thirty years 1n meditation, and more 
than FRAY in writing and print. 
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made 15 arraſt M. d Eſpremenil, and M. 4e Monſambert Strong proteſt, 
ordered to be preſented by a deputarion to the king. King refiiſes to receive 
the deputation, and the parliament ſuddenly ſurrounded by a regiment of 
guards. Commanding officer enters the afſembly, and commands in the fing s 
name, the twa obnoxious members to be delivered up. After a lorg ſilence, 
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upon which the officer returning for freſh orders, the parltament continues 
locked up in its chamber for near twenty-four hours. On the officer's re- 
turn, charging them, under the prualty of high treaſon, 16 deliver up ihe 
tabbo members, they fill continue ſilent, but tbe hos gentlemen © gene thein- 
felwes up. Bed of juſtice ordered ts be held at Verfailles on the 8h of May. 
Proteſts entered, and addre/s prepares by tarlament. King ſeverely repre- 
he ad. the conduct of parliament in his introduttn Y pes * Announces the 
ww conflitution © Ordinauces read and regiftered « Farther fartt: ular; 
of them. Strong proteſt of Parkunent, dated at Gor. 0 "io the fulloy 8 
ing morning. e ſeconded ty a letter jigned by a number of the pers, 
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age, Another ee Iu memorial from partiament, who order their pro- 
ceedings to be ſent to n notary, and effettual means uſed for their publicato! | 
Governor r Paris enters the chambers of parliament at the Palais Raya / 
ſeizes their papers and archives, then locks and ſeals up the doors. All tlc 
© parliaments in the kingdom about the ſame time ſuſpended. Chatelet i ue 4 
. flrong declaration againj? all theſe proceedings that were inimical ta the pa: - 
laments, Memorial of an extraordinary nature, fi goed by forty-Jever 
peer? and biſhops, prejented perſonally to the King. Alarming aſpect cf 
c airs. Seditious and treaſonable papers continually poſted upon the gate; 
aud in the ftreets of Paris. Publication of an incendiary libel of the m 
obnxious and dangerous kind.” Great diſorders and tumults in the province: 
Bretagne. Count de Perigora, governor general of Languedoc, obliged 1 
Ny from Tholouſe, and the troops to withdraw from that place. At Gre 
noble the excefſes carried to the higheſt pitch of violence 3 much blood ſaid 
to be ſhed; Duke de Tonnere ſa ves his life by ſurrendering the keys of ©: 
palace; his large and valuable cabinet of medals and exriofs ties ere 
aud deſtroyed. Arſenal and magazines ſeized by the rioters, Parliame! 
„% Britany meet in defiance of the King's expre/s command. Paſ; witli! 
refolutions. Are interrupted by the military. Great riots aud confuſe n. 
Nobles of the province meet, and ſend a deputation te Verſailles, vhs or: 
125 to the Baſtille. Great and wifible agitation of the King's mind. Peci- 
 biarly unfortunate in the great ſacrifices which he made for procuring fel. 
city to his government, and to afford eaſe and content to his ſubjects. I: 
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veſt and vintage, in ſeveral of the fineſt parts of the kingdom. Great le. 
ne voleuces to the diſtreſſed people; and various meaſures purſued for their fur- 
tber relief, Arret relative to the meeting of the flates general, cu 
great joy, and occafions the flacks to riſe. King obliged to relinguiſo 1 
new conflitution. Arret relali De 10 payments at the treaſury, cauſes | {1 
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greateſt conf ufron in Paris, along with a violent run upon the bank, Mi. | 
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Declining flate of the king's health in the month of October, 1788, which 
terminates ſoon after in à continued delirium; grief of the people, and 
meaſures taken by public characters in conſequence thereof. Parkiame:: 

meets purſuant te the laſt prorogatien. Notification to bath houſes of the late 
of his majefly's health; immediate adjournment for a fortnight, and ſummor's 
for the attendance of members ordered; examination of the king's phy- 
cians before the privy council; minutes of the council board laid before 
Loth houjes at their ſecond meeting; doubts flarted in the houſe of com- 
-nons, whether it awould not be neceſſary to examine the phyſicians at the bar; 
taten into further conſideration on the 8th of December, and a committee ap- 
pointed in each houfe to examine the phyſicians ; their report brought up on 

_ the loib, and acommittce appointed to jearch for precedents ; Mr. Fox afſerts 

the right of the prince of Wales to the regency ; his epimon controverted by 
Mr. Pitt; Mr. Pitt's conduct ſarcaſtically remarked upon by Mr. Burke ; 
Mr. Fox's opinion condemned by the prefident of the council, and other lords 
in the upper houſe ; defended by the lords Loughborough, Stormont, and 
Portchefler. The report from the committee of precedents brought up on the 
izth; Mr. Fox explains, and reaſſerts his opinion relative to the princess 
right, and is warmly oppoſed by Mr. Pitt; farther explanation of Mr. 
Pitt's opinions upon the regency ; diſcuſſion of the queſtion of right deprecated 
in the houſe of lords; ſpeeches of the duke of York and of the duke of Glo- 
cefter ; three reſolutions moved by Mr. Pitt, December 16 ; the ſecond re/o- 
lution, declaratory of the right of the txvo houſes of parliament to appoint a 
regent, flrongly oppoſed by lord Nerth and Mr. Fox, and ſupported by the 

_ maſter of the rolls, the lord advocate of Scotland, the attorney and ſolicitor 
general, and Mr. Hardinge; reflechions of Mr. Ruſhworth on the miniſter”: 
cendudt ; the reſolution carried by a majority of 268 to 204; oppoſed on th! 
report of the committee by Sir Grey Cooper and Mr. Wyndham ; amenamen! 
moved by Mr. Den:pfter, and withdrawn ; amendment to the third rejc- 
- bution moved by Mr, Dempſter ; debate thereon adjourned to the 22d ( 


> H E ; IV. 


The miniſter's explanation of the meaſures he intended to propoſe relative 79 
the regency. Reſumed debate on Mr. Dempſter's mation. The plan of th! 
minifter warmly oppoſed by lord North, Mr. Burke, and Mr. Fox, as tending 

t an wmeceſſary and unconſtitutional aſſumption of power. Subſtance 5 

Mr. Fox's ſpeech on that occaſion. Tre plan and reſolutions defended by Mr. 
Piti; ſubſiance of his ſpeech. Opinion of the ſolicitor general. Mr. Fox 

in explanation. Pointed obſcrwations from Mr. Sheridan. The reſlutich. 
carried by a majority of 251 to 178, and delivered at a conference 4 by 
2 1 | rds; 


88 on 4 


CONTENT 8. 


dords; referred to a committee on the ſlate of the nation. Amendment pro- 
prjed in the committee by lord Rawaon ; fupported by lords Stormont, Port- 


cheſter, and Loughborough. Original reſolutions defended by lord Camden, 


the duke of Richmond, and the chancellor ; ſubſtance of their ſpeeches. 
7 he marquis of Lanſdowne's approbation of the meaſures of the miniſters, 
and his argument in oppoſition to the claims of the prince of Wal:s, Amend - 
ment negatived by gg to 66. The reſolutions finally agreed to, and the com- 
mons acquainted therewith. Proteſt by forty-eight lords. Addr gies and 
 petitrons ſent up from ſeveral counties and corporations. — [39 


CM ATP Y. 


Death of the ſpeaker, Mr. Cornwall.” Election of hi: fucceſor. Mr. Wilkan 


Hyndbam Grenwville propoſed by lord Euſton and Mr. Pulteney ; fir Gilbert 
Elliot, by Mr. Welbore Ellis and Mr. Frederick Montagu—the former cho- 
Jen by a majority of 71. My. Pitt communicates to the prince of Wales the 
plan of the regency, Motion propoſed by Mr. Loveden for the re-examination 
of the king's phyſicians, previous to the conſeaeration of the reftritions upox 
| the regency. Perſonal invectiwes thrown out on that occaſion, Committee 
appointed to re-examine the phyſicians. Their report taken into con/ideratio 


Jan. 16th. M.. Piit's ſpeech cn that occaſion ; propoſes thres objects for 


their deliberations, I/. Nature of the king's illneſs ; Anecdote relative to 
Phe gueen, 24d. Principles on awhich they were, to proceed. zd. The limi- 
. fations which theſe principles pointed out; wiz. in the power of creating 


peers, of granting places or peuſtons for life, of alienating the perſonal pro- 


. perty of the king, reſpeting the care of the king's perſon, and the diſpoſal of 


the offices of the houjepold, Mr. Pitt moves five reſolutions founded en the/e 
principles. They are ſtrongly oppojed by Mr. Powys, lord North, Mr. She- 
ridan, and col:uel Fullarton. Celebrated fbeech of Mr, Grenwille in ſupport 
of the re/olutions 5 amendment movee' by Mr. Powys, aud negati ved ty 227 
10 154. Second reſolution, relative ta the creation of peers, voted by a ma- 
Jority of 216 to 159. Third and fourth reſolutions carried without a diwi- 


an. Debate on the ffih reſolution, relative to the officers of the houſhold, 


oppoſed by Iird Maitland, Mr. Grey, aud Mr. Fox; amendment moved by 
Mr. Bouverie, and rejected by a majarity of 54. Debate on the Refolutions 
n the houſe of l. d Able ſpeech of the bijhop of Llanaaff. Convits 


deprived of the benefit of applying to the royal mercy. Lord Camden's opi- 
nion relative to the creation of peers by att of parliament, Reſetutions car- 


ried by a majority of 26. Proteſts /igned by 57 lords. Reſolutions ordered 
zo be preſented to the prince and the queen. Their aufwers. Debate on the 


motion for putting the. great feal to a commiſſion for opening parliament. Sej- 
by Mr. Pitt for leave to bring in the regency bill. Bill 


feons opened. Motion 
read a firſt and ſecond time. Debates in the committee. Debate on the third 


reading. Regency bill ſent to the lords. Notification of the king*s recovery. 


Account of tranſactions relative to the regency in the Iriſh parliament. [105 | 
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New commiſſion iſſued in conſequence of the king's recovery, Speech of the 
commiſſioners to the two houſes, Aaareſjes of thanks and congratulation. 


Mr. Fox's obſervations upon the addreſs of the houſe of commons. Ad- 


| dreſſes to the queen. Debate on the ordnance extraordinaries, Queſtion of 


 fertifying the Weſt India | Iſlands diſcuſſed ; plan eppojed by general Bur- 


goyne, Mr. Courtenay, and Mr. Sheridan; ſupported by Mr. Pitt and colo- 
nel Phipps. Mr. Beaufey's bill for commemorating the revolution, paſſes the 


houſe of commons, rejected by the lords. Mr. Fox moves for the repeal of the 
hop tax; agreed to by Mr. Pitt, Preamble to the bill of repeal ob jetted. 


Reftritions on hawkers and pedlars taken off. Meſſage from the King rela- 

ride to the public thankſgiving day, and the reſolutions of the houſe of com- 
mons thereon. Mr. Beaufey's motion for repealing the corporation aud tft 
acts, ſupported by Mr. Smith and Mr. Fox, and oppoſed by lord North 
and Mr. Pitt; left by a majority of only 20. The earl Stanhope's bill for 


repealing certain penal ſtatutes rejtcted on the ſecond reading. The conſide- 


7 ation of the [fave trade poſtfoned to the next ſeſſions. Mr. Grenville made 


ſecretary of ſtate, and Mr. Henry Addington ſpeaker of the houſe of commons. 
Budget opened.  Animadverſions thereon. Motion by Mr. Sheridan for a 
new committee of finance. . The report of the committee of 1786 defended 


2 Mr. Grenville, Plan opened by Mr. Pitt fer transferring the tobacco 


Aue to the exciſe. Strong oppoſition made 10 it by the manufacturers, and 


in both houſes of. parliament, Extraordinary conduct of the chancellor. 


| India budget opened by Mr. Dundas; animadwerted on by Mr. Francis. 
Bill paſſed to enable the . to add one million to their capital. Pro- 


ceedings relative to the tria 


| of Mr. Haſtings. His petition to the houſe of 
commons, complaining of Mr. Burke; proceedings of the houſe, and reſelution 


mowed thereon, Libel on the bouſe of commons, ordered to be proſecuted, Ab- 


plication from the French government for the exportation of four, voted in- 
admiſſible, Seſſions proregued. == e 


n A . Vn. 


| State of the contending armies on the borders of the Danube aud the Black Sea. 


Imperialifts. Marſbal Haddick, to ſupply the Emperors abſence, appointed 


zo the command of the grand army, Ottomans in a much worſe /ituaticn 
Iban they had been in the preceding campaign. Fatal conſequences of tht 


loſs of Oczaktow, and the ſlaughter of their braveſt men, Grand Vizir 
tried at Conſtantinople, on the double charge, of not providing for the pre- 
ſervation of Oczakow, and of cauſeleſsly evacuating the Bannat, Honuur- 
ably acquitted of both, he returns to the command of the army. Death 
Abdul Hamet, the Grand Signior, the greateſt misfortune, at that critics! 
feriod, which could have fallen upon the Turkiſh empire. Character ' 
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Hat ita ſovereign. Selim, his nephew, ſoon ſhes hew unworthy he 


7s of being his ſucceſſor, The avealth of the Grand Vizir, Sufi if Pacha, © 
| Acome Vim to be the firft victim to his avarice and cruelty. His deftruc- 
tion followed by that of many others on the ſame baſe motives. New Sultan | 


changes all the plans for conducting the war auhich had been formed by 


. his predeceſſor and by the late Grand Vixir. Precipitancy, Weafne/s, and 


rafoneſ5, along avith rapacity and cruelty, the characteriſtics of the pr efent 


Fegn. Turktfh commanders ani troops loſe all their abonted br 4t, hope, aud- 


Vigour, a mi fortune ar hich ſeon produces the mot fatal conjequences. Small 


ut Jevere e ver carried cn between the Rufſians and Turks through the 


evinter in Maldavia, as avell as in the Budziack, Young Tartar prince, 


fon ts the Khan, killed in an action near Bender. Humane and honourable _ 


conduct of general Kamenſtoi, with reſpect 10 the bedy of the prince, and in 


reſtori ing it to his father. Grateful acknowledoments of the Khan to the. 
Ruſſian general for his generoſity and compaſſion, and the pious conſelgtions 
erith which be endeavours 70 forth his oxen grief. War renewed with 
great aninr/uty along the frontiers by the Turks and Auſtriaus upon the _ 
expiration 7 tbe armiſtice. Empreſs of. Ruff ja exceeds even her uſual © 
magnificence i in the rewards and honours which ſhe beſtogus upon the c. 
guerers of Oczatou, Has not yet given up her deſigns on Egypt, avhere ihe 


Baron de Thorns, late Ruffian coal at Alexandria, being ſent iu 4 guiſe, 


and furniſhed with powers to make great propeſals to the Beys to induce 


th em to enter into a tr eary, ard excite new commotions in the country, the 
Baron is ſeized by T'mael Bey, and ſent bound, with his credentials and 


: papers, 70 the Turkiſh Baſpa, who conmits him cloſe priſener ta the cafile of 
Grand Cairo. Dejperate and ferocious valour diſplayed by the Bejuiacs, 
 feghting entirely on their own account, in defence of their eftates, families, 


and country, againſt the Au ferians. Turkiſh ſpirit ſinks totally before the 


Ruſſians. General Do, rfelden's victory on the banks of the Sercth ; Feerſues 
his ſucceſs, attacks the Turkiſh ſtrong camp at Galats ; forces the camp 3 - 


88 the whole as a ſpoil; and route, diſperſes, or deſtroys the enemy's 


army, War rages in Tran ſplvans a and the Bannat. Marſhal Laudobn, 


* 3h the Auſtrian army on the fide of Croatia, makes preparations fer the 


Hege of 7 Turki þ Gradiſca, aubere he had been foiled the preceding year. 

That place, the grand outwork to Belgrade, and hitherto famous for . t 
repeated ſucceſsful refiftance, ftrangely abandoned upon receiving a Pres 
bardment. The Marſhal immediately commences his preparations fer the 
fiege of Belgrade. Prince of Saxe Cobourg has the fortune of retrieving 
the honour "*f the Auſtrian arms, by obtaining the firſt wi aary of any 


moment which they gained in the courſe of the arar. Totally feats and 
rutns an army of 30,009 T urks, under the command of a Serc guter, in the. 
At romęg fortified camp of Fockzan, in Mallachia. Prince of Anhalt Bern- 


bourg, with a part of Kamenſcoi's army, defeats a biey of Turks who 
ay going to the relief of Bender, and takes the whole convoy. None 
Grand Vixir, avitb a vaſt army, totally defeated at Mar tine/ti, by ihe 

prince e Saxe Cobourg and general Sadr irs with very inferier rel. 


Grand Turkiſh army totall y diſperſed and rained, Belgrade beijieged and 


la ten ty Marfoal La udobn, who grants favourable conditions to the gar- 
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riſen and inhabitants. Grand admiral, Haſſan Pacha, quits the flee! int 
the Black Sea, and takes the command of the army in Beſſarabia, in the hope 
of ſaving Bender ; but, forſaken now by his uſual good fortune, is totally 
defeated, 2 an obſtiuute battle, by the Princes Potemkin and Repnin, at 
J oba. Bender taken after a long ſiege. Bialagrod and Kylia Nova, 


likewiſe taken by the Ruſſians. Auſtrians no leſs ſucceſsful, take Buchareſs 


and other places, until the noble defence made by the garriſon of Or/ova put 
a flop to-their farther progreſs, . 1165 


— 2 


e u ee VI 


Difficult and embarraſed ſtate of the king of Saveden's affairs at the cloje of the 5 


Jiear 1788, notabilhſtauding the armiſtice with the Danes, and the retreat of _ 


their army out of the kingdom. Situations in which the moſt daring and has 
zardous meaſures become prudent and neceſſary acts. Guſtavus heroically de- 
termines to overcome his d: iculties, and thereby retrieve his affairs, or 10 
periſb in the encounter. Fortunately, notwithanding ſome intervening jealou- 
ſies, the three lower claſſes of the people ſtill continued much attached to him. 
Incurable animoſity of the equeſtrian order. Diet ſummoned to meet at Stock- 
bolm. King calls a meeting of the magiſtrates, accompanied by fifty of the _ 
moſt ancient and reſpectable citizens of that capital, to whom, as to à grand 
Council of fate, he communicates, in,a moſt eloquent ſpeech, the whole ſtate of 
his affairs; ſhews how his inveterate foreiga enemy had, by infidioufly prac- 
_ tifing upon his own diſaſfected ſubjects, rendered them the inſtruments of fruſ- 
trating all the avell-laid defigns, and blaſting all the fair hopes of the pre- 
ceding campaign. Aſſemòly encourage the king to the projecution of the war, 
and engage is ſupport bim with their lives and fortunes againſt all his ene- 
mies. Diet meets; Equeſtrian order foon [hew their indiſpoſition to fland upon 
good terms with the King. T hey fir/# cavilled about the body of free Dalecar- 
lians, which had joined the king wwith jo much zeal in the preceding ſeaſon 
of danger, being garriſened in Stockhilm, This the nobles reſented with much 
ill humour, on the double account of its being an infraction of the freedom of 
the dict, and of its being a direct affront to their order, from its implying à 
- ſuſpicion of their leyaliy and honour. But being totally unſupported by the 

other orders, their ill-humour on this ground comes to nothing. The king hav- 
ing appointed count Lowenhaupt to be marſhal of the diet, the nobility, on that © 
_ account, injult him jo greſsly, that he abſents himſelf from diſcharging the duties 
e bis ftation under ſuch public diſhoncur, The king, finding himſelf” ſecure iu 

_ whe attachment of the three other orders, goes to the diet to demand reparation for 
the infult offered to himſelf through the marſhal. High words and very harſh 

language between the king and the nobles, until he throws out a charge of diſ- 
Aſfection and treaſon, without naming particular perſons, when they all quit 
the afjembly in a body, King makes a ſpeech to the remaining ſlates, which 15 
received with ſatisfation. Three days after, their houſes being ſuddenly ſur- 
rounded by detachments of the guards and of the armed burghers of 8 


C0 N- * . 


25 of hagrincpa nebelry of the kingdom are ſeized, and ſent þ1 ifoners to the 


caſtle of Frederico. Mutinous commanders and officers in Finland already 
arreſted, and on their way, as priſoners, to Stoch hol, to be tried for their 
lives. Ordered to prepare for their trials. Names of fe: vera of theſe unfor- 


_ tunate gentlemen, King's conduct meets fuch general approbation, that the 


ſmalleſt commotion is not produced by theſe violent meaſures. Numberleſs re- 
ſignations take place; Hir it and ftrength of the equeſtrian order entirely bro- 
Ren. Dangerous precedent e/tablijhed againſt the nobility, of carrying on the 
public bufineſs in the diet abithout them. New privileges granted to the pea- 


Jants. Senate entirely aboliſhed, and a new court appointed to fupply its 
place. King's ſpeech to the diet. Adi 5 confederation. King, triumphant 


at home, prepares for the proſecution of the war, by ſea and land, <with the 
utmoſt vigour. Severe ſentences e on the Finland officers, confider ably 


mitigated through the king” s lenity. Succeſsful efforts of Mr. Elliot, in be- 
half of the allied courts, t9 key” the court of Copenhagen to agree to a ftrit 


5 neutrality, relieves the Sevedith ſovereign from all apprehenſion on that ſide. 
Mar in Finland. Rough face, and ſa wage nature of the country, little cal- 


culated for rapid facceſs « or brilliant action. A number of ſmall but ſevere and 


blooay actions take place. Encounter between the Ruſſian fert, and the Swe- 
dib commanded by the duke of Sudermania, terminates without deciſion or 


effet. Baron Stedink defeats the Ruſſian general de Schalts. This ſucceſs 
' counterbalanced by the haſty and dangerous retreat which the king was obliged 
to make out of Ruſfian Finland. King expoſes his perſon like a common wolun- 


 teer. Takes Hogfors, where he is joined by his fleet of gallies, and other light 


weſjels, which are ſpeedily attacked by the prince of Naſſau, with a ſimilar 
armament. Unuſually hard-fought, deſperate, and bloody action, between the 
hoſtile fleets, Seats worſted, and obliged to retire under the cannon of | 
 Saveaburg. Great ſuperiority of the Ruſſians in point of number, could not be 
compenſated 27 any exertions of walour. This action deciſive with reſpect to 
bb be fortune of the campaign. King again retires, with much difficulty and 
| danger, from the Ruſſian territories, and his garriſon at Hog fors narrowly 
| efcapes being cut off. Ruſſians, awhile the weather permits, become maſters of 


Ihe fea, and ſpread terror every where, Winter puts an end to Toe W , 


| and the ting returns to o his ina — — — & 82 8 
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New convention io Vorab lr. "+ b . ve 70 the organization 
of the States General, which agitate the whole kingdom of France. King 
reigns himſelf entirely to the advice of M. Nectar. That m:nifler takes 
a decided part in favour of the double repreſentation ef the commons; but 

gives no opinion on other que fon of great importance, wich are left, in 
_ zhe event, 10 chance, Notables, as well as the parliament of Paris, 


ſtrongly recommend, that the conſtitution of 1614 fhou'd be the model for 


«be uc ao S araaert 4 the fates; ; wvith which the febeme of a double re- 
8 8 prefentation 


CT UM TE: MN --3. 
preſentation directly militates. Parliament of Paris endeavougy to recouer 
their popularity by iſſuing an arret, which, if adopted, might be conſidered 

as the Magna Charta / French liberty, Treated with the utmoſt con- 
tempt by the popular parties, as falling ſhort of their views. Violent 
fealouſies and diſſentions betwwen the three orders which were to compoſe the 
flates. Nobles, odious in the extreme, Dakes and peers offer to contri- 
Bute & due proportion 10 the public expences; and a fimilay dijpufition ſeems 
general among the nobles ; but this diſpoſition appears too late to afford ſa- 
tigfacticu. Nobiliy, goaded by numberliſt attacks, publiſh a declaration 
of their rights, which renders them ſtill more odious. Diwviſfſons and jea- 
laouſtes among themſelves at this critical period. Diſſentions in the parlia- 
ments, Clergy as little united as the nibles. Curates, or pariſh prieſts, 
diſpoſed to fide with the commons, or third eflate. Commons wiſh that the 
3 three orders ſhould fit in one chamber, deliberate in common, and wote by 
| heads, inſtead of voting by orders, according to former practice. Strongly 
Z eppoſed by the nobles. In the provincial aſſembly of the ſtates if Dauphiny, 
— dhe nobles and clergy coaleſce wich the commons, and thereby eftabliſh a 
5 Precedent contrary to the general ſenſe of their orders. Differences between 
| the mbles and commons of Britany rije jo high as to carry the appearance «f 
| à civil avar. Count d* Artois with the princes of Conde, and Conti, 
| (who are called the Triumwirate ) preſent a memorial to the king, aubich 
AIncreaſes the popular odium againſt them is the higheſt pitch, Meaſures 
purſued by the duke of Orleans to acquire popularity in Paris, M. Necker 
blamed fer not having uſed any means to reconcile the jarring factions, 
or to allay the national ferment, previous to the elections. He preſents 
a memorial to the king, ſtrongly urging the meaſures of double repreſentation, 
and making himſelf rejþon/ible for its conſequences. King accordingly iſſues 
a decree for that purpoſe ; but leaves, undecided and open, the very impor- 
Tant and critical gqueftions, relative to. the manncr of voting, and to the 
FAtting of the flates in one, or in three chambers. Unfortunate and ruinous 
conſequences of this omiſſion of the miniſtar's. Some ævell- intended ſcheme: 
For amendins the conſtitution, which were ſubſequently propoſed, but rejeced. 
Ancient practice and nature of the Cahiers, or inftructions given by the Wk 
electors is their deputies in the ſlates, Nobles bound by oath not to fit or 
Dole in one common aſfjembly. Aphoriſtic ftatement of the views of the dif-. 
| ferent parties. Some farther particulars relative to them. Moft of 15: Wi 
deputies to the flates arrive at Verſailles, but the delays cauſed by the elec- 
tions in Paris prevent their opening the aſſembly. Some explanation of tht 
terms Primary Aſſemblies, and Primary Elections, with the manner of their 
application. Ficlent riot in Paris, and much blood fhed, 2 2-3" 209 
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1 | Solemn and auguſt opening of the Aferibly of the ſlates general at Per ſaille:, 
1 Short ſpeech by the king. Keeper of the ſeals ſpeech. Long harangu: 2 
M. Nectar diſappoints all parties, Jnexplicable conduct of the miniſter", 
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in leaving the queſtion of conſolidation, and thoſe relative to the man. 
ner of deliberating and voting, fill undecided, All the legal autho- 
rity in the kingdom then poſſeſſed 
omiſſion of the miniſters. Scheme thence formed by the third eftate, to render 


y the king, Fatal conſequences of that 
the other orders entirely dependent upon them. Explanation of the phraſe, 


Verification of Powers. Commons invite the clergy and nobles to come to 
their hall, in order to proceed in common wuith them, in the verification of 


their reſpective writs of return. Invitation refuſed, as being contrary to 


eſtabliſhed form, and ſubverſive of the rights of the other orders. Com- 
ons paſs a reſolution, that no writs could be valid that were not werified 
iu their chamber and preſence, and that, without going through that form, 
_ the labs other chambers would be illegal aſſemblies. Nobles blamed for their 
obſtinacy in refuſing to comply with the demand of the commons, Clergy 
avavering. Privileged orders weakened by their internal diſſentions. Meet 
ings of the commons tumultuous and diſorderly. Admiſſion of the populace - 
cauſes ſhameful diſorders, and produces in time great evils. Nobles proceed 
_auith their ſeparate werifications, and declare themſelves duly conſtituteg. 


This proceeding treated with the utmoſt contempt by the commons. Com- 


miſſtoners appointed to ſettle the differences between the nobles and commons, 
and the clergy act as mediators ; but the diſputants can agree in nothing. 
 Minifters alarmed, now perſuade the king to interfere, «vhen it is too late. 


Nebles paſs an arret, declaring the deliberation by orders to be effential to the 


monarchical conſtitution; and that they would ever perſevere in this prin. 


ciple, as being equally neceſſary both to monarchy and freedom. Conferences 


| between the orders renewed in compliance with the hing's requeſt. IM. 
Neckar brings forward his conciliatory plan. Supported by a meſſage from 


the king to all the orders; accepted, in fact, only by the clergy, While tbe 


other orders ſeem to deliberate on it, they clog it with conditions which they 
Anow will be inadmiſſible. Commons alarm the nobles by declaring, that 
© they wwill conſtitute themſelves into an active aſſembly, and proceed to buſineſs. 


Nebles continue obſtinate, notwithſtanding the endeavours of the temperate 
feau among them. Commons indirectly endeavour to render them mare in- 


flexible. Nobles and commons feverally addreſs the king. Party. of the 


Commons continually gaining ground among the clergy, Three curates of 


Poictou bring their awrits of return for verification to the commons, and are 


received with acclamations of the higheft joy and triumph. Third eftate 


afſume the tiile of national aſſembly. Sigualize their new title by a ſtreng 


and popular adt of ſovereignty. Spectators interrupt the debates, hot and 
menace the members, and pub liſb liſts ef the voters, ftigmatiſing thoſe as ene- 


mies to their. country who vote contrary to their liking. Klug and miniſters, 


greatly alarmed, determine upon holding a royal jef/icn. Preparations for 
carrying that meaſure into execution conducted with ſach imprudence and 
rafhneſs as to excite the greateſt public alarm. National Aſſembly ſhut out 
From their hall by guards and workmen, without any previous notice or know- 
| ledge of the intention. Commons, apprebenſi ve of immediate diſſolution, 
hurry through a violent ſtorm of rain to an old tennis court, where they bind 
ehem/elues by a ſolemn cath, never to part until the conſtitution was ce 


pleted, 
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5 pleted. 1 odium, as wt as 1 evil con) quences, * ic the bar 
conduct of the miniſters in this tranſaction drew upon the king, Iaforiiy 
of the clergy join the commons, Great joy and triumph upon this occaſion. 
Commons, upon this junction, are corfident in their ſtrengthb. Royal it ion. 

Plan of @ new conſtitution or Jyftem of government laid dewn by the king. 
Various cauſes which operate to its rejeation. Commons vefuſe to adjourn o. 
interrupt their ſeſſion. 41//ue a deeree, declaring the perſons of their member: 

inviolable. Outrages at Verſailles and in Paris. Poiſſardes, and another 
order of avomen, become highly notorious. Extraordinary ſcenes in the 
| gardens of the Palais Royal. Pariſians jo prone to revolt, that M. Nectar 
is obliged to ſend a letter to allay the ferment, Commons treat the fing“ 

Item with flent contempt. Arc hbiſhop of Paris, ter ified by the danger. 
to avhich be had been expoſed by the rabble, comes, abith the minority of the 
clergy, to the hall of the commons, ce, they evithdrew their proteſt, 
Count de Clermont Tonnere, and M de Lally, uſe the mcft Arenuous endea- 


; Ours to bring the nobles to an union with the COMMONS, but the majority 


continue inflexible. Minor party of that order deſert the ſame evening, ans 
Join the third eſtate. Majority, at length, after a meſſage from the king, 
and violent debates, unite with the commons. Great hopes formed of the 
happy conſequences ewhich would enſue from this union of the flatet. New. 
aud alarming councils and meaſures adopted by the court, Troops drawn 
= From: different parts 7 the tingdem towards the capital. Canjes or mo- 
vi ves of this extraordinary change of meaſures net yet clearly developed. 
Contending parties charge each other <uith evil defigns, which are mu- 
tually denied. National afſembly had not, fince the late union of the fates, 
 efforded any wiſible cauſe for jealouſy or e Succeſsful means ujed in 
Haris to feduce the French guards from their duty. Pariſians force the pri- 
fon, and reſcue the mutinous ſoldiers of that body who were confined for di/- 
cbedieuce of orders, and other acts of contumacy. National a fombly pre/en! 
a ſpirited remonſtrance to the Ling on the near approach of the 1r60þ5- King 
 anfwers, that the diſorders in Paris afford the only motive for this meaſure, 
and propoſes to transfer their tony 70 Neyon or Soifſons, in which, caſe ht 
would remove the court and follow them. Democratic leaders reject the pro- 
poſal. Horrid deſigns attributed to the court by the oppoſite party in thi; 
change of ſyſtem. Opinions of more moderate men on the ſubjeet, ſo far 4. 
they can be collected. M. Neckar ordered to refign his place, and to quit the 
ainodom. Other miniſters reſign. M. de Breteuil placed at the head of the 
new miniſtry, and Marſhal Broglio appointed to command the ar 4.2 Di 
 erders in Paris commence on Sunday morning, on the arrival of this intel- 
ligence. Prince de Lambeſc, in an Hl-jucged attempt, with his regiment © 
cavalry, to diſperſe the riotous populace in the gardens of the Thuilleries, 
Jhamefully repulſed. All government being at an end in Parts, @ den of fur! 
and rage is ſucceeded ly a night of the moj? dreadful panic. On e | 
morning above 100,000 people afſemble, and ſeem animated by one comms 
foul. Temporary bodies of electors appointed to the government of their re- 
Jſpeaive diflrifts. Army of zo, ooo men ſuddenly formed, Foined by th? 
| French guards, Neu coctade. Appearance not only of defence but of ac- 
eve avar. nn rs, detected in the fact by the populace, ny . 
J 
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b the 1 ropes. Thus commenced FR dreadful precedent of ihe oof. 
face becoming in the Jame inſtant both the judges and the executioners of the 


"taw. On 1 uejday muruing the new army complete their preparations by 


feixing the atis in the public defeſitories. Attack the Baff. ile, Contra- 


dictory accounts of ſeveral circumſtances relative to the attacking and tak- 


ing of that fortreſs. M. de Launay, the gover _ dragged to the Place de 
Greve, and miſeravly murdered. M. ge Loſme, his major, a mai of great 
Humanity, and who. bad treated the priſoners avith unuſual tenderncys, meets 


the ſame fair, This day introduced the Savage cuſtom of mutilating the 
bodies of the victims, aud of exhibiting their bleeding heads in the ſtreets on 
pikes, The lives of « bandrul of ievalids, 200 garrijoned the Baſtille, ſaved 
by the French guards, The mayor of Paris, being detected in @ correſpond 


ence with the court, is turned out of office, and ordered to priſon for trial, by 


the committee of elefors ; but is forced from the guard by the rabble, avhs 
murder him on the ſpot, and exhibit his head in "the ae like the others. 
Only feven priſoners found in the Baſtille. On the Sunday and Monday the 
. hang's miniſters and generals ſeemed aflzep or in a trance; but on Tueſday, 
the former found themjelves Suddenly overwhelmed by a deluge of musfortunes 


From every quarter ; and could find no other reſource than that of couceal ig 


from the ſovereign the diſmal and dangerous ſituation in which he æuas in- 


wotved, National Mb, with the terrors of diſſolution and impriſon- 
ment before their eyes, reſolued, with the firmnejs of a Reman erate, no! t 
relinguiſh a fingle point. Paſs a celebrated reſolution. Solicit the ting le 
_ wuithdraw his trap. King's an/aver, Aſſembly reſolve on T uefday nct 10 


ſeparate, but to fit up all night in their hall, Syſtem of concealment Heil? 


purſued. Duke de Liancourt forces his way to the king's bedfece at mid- 


night, and acquaints Lim with the true flate of bis affairs. King refigus 


 Þimfelf next morning into the hands of the affemoly. His jpeech received 
 auith loud acclamations, and the whole aſſembly accompany him back to tre 


palace. Paris now to be conſedered as u great N M. la Fayelle 
appointed to the command of the army. M. Bailly cheſen mayor. Nati- 
cnal aſſembly ſend a deputation of 84 members to Paris. King perſuaded 


to the humiliating and dangerous meaſure of viſiting the capital. Met ar | 


Seve by 25,000 national guards, who eſcort him to the town houſe, Retarn: 


ae to Verſailles, Inhuman and barbarous jongs popular in Paris. Cruel 
_. murders of Foulen and Berthier, Speedy dliſperſion of the late miniſters, 


courtiers, generals , and favourites, who, auith the Count d Artois, his tn 


ſons, and the princes of Conde and Conti, eſcape to foreigu countries. At- 


temps made by the moderate party in the afjembly for adopting effeetuct 


means to reſtrain that ſanguizary ſpirit which was now becoming /0 dread- 


Fully general. Exceffive joy at MM. Nechar's return. Triumphal entry into 
Paris. His hopes unexpectedly biajted 'by the refuſal of the Pariſians to 


er der the releaſe of M. Bexen bal, or to grant a general amneffy. Dread. 


ful 8 of dijorder and cruelty aohich prevazls through the copntry in 
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. of the houſe of « commons, delivered to the lords at a conference on the 


23d of December 1788 — VU 3 296 


Pra- of the lords, on "the regency . „ 5 297 
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